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PREFACE. 



SiNOB the publication of the first Edition of this Handbook, time and 
events have effected changes little anticipated by its author. The 
general introduction of Railways throughout Spain, the improyement of 
roads and circulation of steamers along the coasts, and the establishment, 
in all frequented 4istriot8, of sufficiently comfortable hotels, haye re- 
yolutionized the mode of trayelOng. In consequence oi this, the whole 
arrangement of th^ Boutes of the Handbook required to be altered. Aboye 
all, security in trayelling has been ensured by the establishment all oyer 
Spain of a police force based on the model of our own and that of the 
Irish constabulary, and thoroughly efficient in the performance of its 
duties. 

Under such circumstanceSy a satisfactory reyision of the Handbook 
Qpuld be effected only on the spot. This has been the course pursued in 
the present and preceding Editions, and the results will be apparent in 
eyery page. 

In .this yolume haye been included some of the mostkiteresting passages 
torn Fold's * Gatherings in Spain,' one of the happiest productions of their 
lamented author, as well as many extracts from the Second Fart of the 
Handbook, now out of print. Several of the descriptions of British Battles 
in the Peninsula were written on the spot by a military officer. 

To those of our countrymen who have exhausted the cities, plains, and 
mountains, most usually visited in Switserlandy Italy, and on the Rhine, 
we would remark that Spain in 1888 is as easy of access, as /ree/r<m 
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ptrmmal dangers, and in most respects as well supplied with the indis- 
pensable oonyeniences of civilized life as any tract of country in Europe. 
In historical and artistic interest Spain is second only to Italy; many 
of its cathedrals are worthy to be compared with the finest Gk)thic 
buildings of France or Gennany; its Moorish remains are unriyalled; 
and it possesses a character and originality of its own, scarcely to be 
found elsewhere, by which all mtelligent travellers have been irresistibly 
fascinated. 

We would especially refer English travellers in Spain to § 17 of our 
Preliminary Eemarks : a due attention to the hints as to conduct, &c., 
therein contained will ensure deference, attention, and kindly assistance 
to both lady and gentleman tourist throughout the length and breadth of 
the Peninsula. 

In the present Edition all practical information regarding hotels, official 
residents^ tradespeople, details of locomoti(ni, and other matters liable tc 
constant change, has been transferred &om the descriptive Routes and 
incorporated with the Index at the end of the volume. This portion of 
the work will bd corrected from time to time, and the latest and most 
accurate Directory of each particular town will thus be placed at the 
traveller's disposaL 

Populations have been ^ven wherever they could be satisfactorily 
ascertained, and in aU important cases will be found substantially correct. 
Those of the smaller provincial towns must be Regarded as approximate 
only, and villages containing less than a thousand inhabitants have not 
been indicated at alL The superstition and prejudice of the people, who 
think that they are numbered for the sake of being additionally taxed, 
render the returns of the census at all times somewhat untrustworthy, 
both in Spain and Portugal 

In country towns lying to some extent off the beaten track, there is 
seldom more than one Inn— usually the stopping-place of the coach or 
omnibus, and known by the Christian name of its landlord. This name 
has been indicated wherever possible ; but the tourist who ventures into 
such unfrequented districts will probably have sufficient command of the 
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langnage to enable Mm to find out whether there have been any recent 
changes. The Editor urgently requests that travellers will kindly send 
him a correction of such errors or omissions as may fall within their 
notice, under care to Mr. Murray. 

Numerals enclosed in parentheses indicate population, and (B.) stands for 
Buffet at the Ely. Stat. Hotels, &c., of special excellence, and objects 
most worthy of remark, are distinguished by an asterisk* > 

4pr^, 1892. 
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[2] § 1. — l^atn and Spaniards. 



§ 1.— Spain and Spaniards. 

Since Spain appears, on the map, to be a square and most compact 
kingdom, politicians and geographers have treated it and its inhabitants 
as one and the same ; practically, however, this treatment of the Penin- 
sula is impossible, since both the poUtical and social instincts of each 
once independent province vary the one from the other, no less than do 
the chmate and productions themselves. No spick and span constitu- 
tion, be it printed on parchment or calico, can at once efface traditions 
and antipathies of a thousand years ; the accidents of localities and 
provincial nationahties out of which they have sprung, remain too 
deeply dyed to be forthwith discharged by theorists. Spaniards may 
talk and boast of their countrv, of their Fatria : every single individual 
in his heart really only loves his native province, and only considers as 
his fellow-countryman, mpaisano — a most binding and endearing word — 
one born in the same locality as himself: hence it is not easy to pre- 
dicate much in regard to "the Spains" and Spaniards in general, 
which will hold quite good as to each particular portion ruled by the 
sovereign of Las Espaiixis, the plural title given to the chief of the federal 
union of this kingdom. Espafldismo ma^ be said to consist in a love 
for a common faith and king, and in a comoidenoe of resistance to all 
foreign dictation. The deep sentiments of religion, loyalty, and inde- 
pendence, noble characteristics indeed, have been sapped in our times 
by the influence of transpyrenean revolutions, and Iby Bourbon mi»- 
govemment. 

In order to assist strangers in understanding the Peninsula and its 
people, some prehminary remarks are prefixed to each section or pro- 
vince, in which the leading characteristics of nature and man are 
pointed out. Two general observations mav be premised. First The 
People of Spain, the so-called Lower Orders, are in some respects 
superior to those who arrogate to themselves the title of being their 
Betters, and in most respects are more interesting. Tlie masses, the 
least spoilt and the most national, stand Hke pillars amid ruins, and on 
them the edifice of Spain's greatness must be reconstructed. This may 
have arisen, in this land of anomahes, from the peculiar policy of govern- 
ment in Church and State, where the possessors of religious and civil 
monopolies, who dreaded knowledge as power, pressed heavily on the 
noble and rich, dwarfing dowii their bodies by mtermarriages, and all 
but extinguishing their minds by Inquisitions ; while the People, over- 
looked in the obscurity of poverty, were allowed to grow out to their 
fall growth Hke wild weeds of a rich soil. They, in fact, have long 
enjoyed, under despotisms of Church and State, a practical and personiu 
independence, the good results of which are evident in their stalwart 
frames and manly bearing. 

Secondly, A distinction must ever be made between the Spaniard 
in his individual; and in his coUective capacity, and still more in 
an official one: taken by himself, he is true and valiant: the nicety 
of his Fundmor, or point of personal honour, is proverbial ; to him, 
as an individoal, you may safely trust your life, fair fame, and purse. 
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§ 1. — Spain and Spaniards, [3] 

Yet history, treating of these individuals in the collective -/ww^oc^os, 
presents the foulest examples of misbehaviour in the field, of Punic bad 
faith in the cabinet, of bankruptcy and repudiation on the exchange. 
This may be, however, entirely owing to the deteriorating influence of 
bad government, by which the individual Spaniard, like the monk in 
a convent, has been hitherto fused into the corporate. The pohtical 
atmosphere has been too infectious to avoid some corruption, and 
while the Spaniard individually felt that his character was only in safe 
keeping when in his own hands (and no man of any nation knows 
better then how to uphold it), yet when linked with others, his self- 
pride has lent itself readily to feelings of mistrust, until self-interest 
has been too often uppermost. From suspecting that he would be 
sold and sacrificed by others, he has usually been willing to float down 
the turbid stream like the rest : vet official employment has never 
entirely destroyed the private good qualities of the empleado^ and he 
has ever been ready to do justice when appealed to as an individual. 

This apparent defect in the Spanish political character has been 
doubtless owing to the total absence of any well- organized system of 
constitutional government ; there have been no parliamentary parties, 
no regular " her Majesty's Opposition," for everything is different in 
Spain from what it is with us. In England the leader of the Opposition 
benches is a minister "in posse ;" but here, as in the East, the premier 
power and authority has been a thing of the present, ready to collapse 
as soon as the leader of some rival cabal had sufiicient power to enable 
him to oust his opponent. The noble people of Spain have, indeed, 
had legs, arms, and nearts, but a head has hitherto been wanting. The 
only abstract Spanish idea of government or sovereignty, either in 
Church or State, from the reign of Philip II, to that of Isabel II., which 
terminated in the autumn of 1868, has been despotic. Nor can a 
despotic rule be said to have been really unpopular ; even the Inquisition 
had its supporters among the people : and whenever Ferdinand VII. 
committed any extra atrocious act, his subjects exclaimed with rapture, 
**j&« mucho BeyT* (he is every inch a king!) There spoke the whole 
nation, for all Spaniards felt that, in his place, they would have done 
exactly the same, and therefore sympathisingly admired. Power ex- 
pressed by violence flattered their pride, as each atom beheld his own 
personal greatness represented and reflected in that of his monarch. 
A strong government is absolutely necessary for Spain, and if it can 
only be rendered enlightened, or illustradoy it will prove a blessing to 
Spaniards. The Cortes and constitution have long been mere words, 
and the elections a mockery ; the Oobernadores and the alcades have 
invariably tampered with the registries, and intimidated the voters ; 
while opposition candidates, if elected, have been terrorised by the 
Bword. 

What is now wanting for the whole peninsula, is peace, an educated 
wealthy middle doss, and a strong fixed government. It is to this 
necessity of repose that must be attributed the apathy of the shrewd 
nation during the latter years of Bourbon mismanagement, and the 
well-advised indifference with which it has invariably allowed its charters 
tober^nt. 
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[4] § 2. — Pa98port8. § 3. — Custom-houses. 



§ 2. — ^Passpobts. 

Notwithstanding a Royal Decree of Dec. 17, 1862, releasing foreigners 
entering Spain from showing a passport, a stra^er is generally expected 
to have one, and in remote parts of Spain is extremely likely to he 
locked up for an hour or two if he cannot produce one. The passport, in 
point of fact, takes the place, for the foreigner, of the native cedvla^ or 
authoritative paper of identification. Qua "passport," it is no longer 
required. But without it, you are a " vagahond " ; just as a native would 
he a vagahond without his cedula. 

A Foreign-office passport (cost, 28.) should therefore he ohtained without 
fail hy every one about to enter the Peninsula. It ought to he vise hy 
the Spanish Consul in London or elsewhere (fee, 1 dollar). It will he 
useful as a proof of identity, whilst its production may be required 
in order io obtain letters at the post-office. 
Travellers who propose taking Portugal on their way to or from Spain 
'Portuguese vise either in London or Paris. Messrs. 
West Strand ; Ed. Stanford, Charing Cross ; Adams, 
md other agents, will furnish the document, duly 
ted for the pocket, on application, 
or walking tour is contemplated in unfrequented 
y advisable to be provided with a Ceriijicado (written 
i will ensure respect and assistance from all officials, 
at the Consulate for a trifling feo. 



§ 3,— Custom-houses. 

Custom-house officers in Spain give very little trouble, and the 
receivers of the derechos de jmertas, or dues levied at city-^ates on 
comestibles de Jocot— articles of^ eating and drinking— give none at all to 
ordinary travellers ; but no prudent traveller should ever risk his ease 
and security by carrying any prohibited goods with him. The objects 
most searched for are sealed letters and tobacco : if the lover of cigars 
has a considerable stock with him (a pound or so may pass), he is 
advised to declare it at once, pay the duty, and obtain a guia, or 
permit, which exempts him from further molestation. English fire* 
arms and gunpowder are prohibited except by special licence from the 
Captain-General of the district (see p. [23]). Sportsmen, however, 
who enter Spain from Gibraltar may manage to introduce their own 
guns and ammunition. 

As the Besgttardos—ihe custom-house officers and preventive service 
— have a right to examine baggage, it is of no use to resist or lose 
time and temper ; much more may be done by good-humour, 
patience, civiUty, and a oigar : raise, therefore, no difficulties, but offer 
your keys, and profess the greatest readiness to have everything 
examined. 
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§ 4. — Spanish Money and Meamres. 



[5] 



Duties, — ^As the tariff continually changes, travellers who wish to 
know the charges for foreign goods imported into Spain must consult 
the last edition of the Arancel de Adtumas^ published at Madrid, and 
find out if any order has been issued which modifies the duties. 

S 4.--SPANISH Monet and Measures. 

The money of Spain was assimilated to that of France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, m 1868, when the Peseta of 4 Reals = 1 franc, was 
made the monetary unit. 

(100 centimos = 4 reals = 1 peseta.) 



The New Gold Coins are : — 

£ 5. d. 

25 Pesetas =10 

10 „ -..=080 

6 „ =040 

New Silver Coins. £ s. d, 

5 Pesetas (one dollar) =040 

2} „ (} dollar) t =020 

1 „ =00 9J 

50 Centimos =005 

25 „ t = 2J 

f Current, but no longer coined. 



Bronze Coins. 
1, 2, 5, and 10 Centimos. 

The Old Qold Coins were .^— 

Onza =320 reals 

Media Onza = 160 „ 

Centen = 100 „ 

Qnarter Onza (4 Puros piece) = 80 „ 
One-eight Onza (Dos duros piece) = 40 „ 

21} Real Piece 

Dollar or Duro of 20 Reals 



£ $. d. 

= 368 

= 1 13 4 

= 1 10 

= 16 8 

= 084 

= 045 

= 042 



The yalue of the old Ducat of Exchange, or Ducado de Plata, was 4s. G^d. 

The bank-notes in circulation vary in amount from 25 pesetas, or 
100 reals, to 1000 pesetas. 

Notes of the Banco de Fspafla should alone be accepted, as local notes 
are only negotiable in their own town. Gold, whether of the old or 
new coinage, is now so extremely scarce that it may almost be con- 
sidered as withdrawn from circulation. The older pieces are very 
handsome, but are often of short weight, and the traveller should be 
cautious about receiving them, unless he is collecting coins. Some 
care is necessary also when taking change in silver, as pieces of a certain 
date, especially dollars, are sometimes arbitrarily recalled, with only a 
few months' notice. 
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[6] § 4. — 8;pani8h Money and Measures. 

Accounts are now officially kept in pesetas and centimos; but in 
country towns, at coach-offices, and almost everywhere in reckoning 
small amounts, the real is still the unit of calculation. 

The dollar of Spain, so well known all over the world, is the Italian 
" colonnato,** so called because the arms of Spain are supported between 
the two pillars of Hercules. The ordinary Spanish name is duro. 
They are often, however, termed in banking and mercantile transactions 
peso fuerte, to distinguish them from the imaginary peso^ or smaller 
dollar of 15 reals only, of which the peseta is the diminutive. 

The rate of exchange on London varies of course from day to day, 
and is quoted in the newspaper at so many pence to the dollar. 47 is 
a very general averse, at ordinary times, and the business-like traveller 
will glance at the Money-market column before going to the bank. At 
the above exchange, he should receive 25*60 pes. for every pound, or 
255 pes. for a £10 circular note. Occasionally, however, the value of the 
dollar becomes much depreciated, and in 1891, partly in consequence of 
the entire withdrawal of gold, as much as 270 or 275 pesetas in Spanish 
paper were given for £10 sterling. The exchange is always more favour- 
able in Madrid, Seville, Barcelona, and other commercial centres, than in 
small ports like Alicante, or towns without commerce, such as Cordova. 

Travellers hurrying through Spain on their way to Portugal or the 
south, and unprovided with foreign money, may be glad to know that 
English sovereigns and bank-notes, or French gold and paper, are taken 
at their full nominal value, as given in oixr table on p. [79], at the 
principal railway stations. 

Measures, — The French metrical decimal system was introduced by 
royal decree (13 July, 1849), and the metro, kilometro, and litro, arc 
now the only official measures employed in Spain, although the old 
Spanish vara (yard), legua (league), and cuartilla (quart), are still often 
used by the tradespeople and ^asant classes. 

A m^tre equals 1 yard 3i inches, or 1 vara 7 pulgadas. A kilo- 
metro = 1093 yards 2 inches, = • 621 of an English mile. A Spanish 
legua = 5*555 kilometres = 3f English miles. A Spanish vara consists 
of 3 pi6s (feet), each of 12 pulgadas (inches), each of 12 lineas (lines), 
and equals 2*782 English feet. The English mile = 1925} Spanish 
yards. The English foot is 13 Spanish inches, 

TahU of Kilometres amd Miles. 



1 kilometre 


— 


0*62 mile. 


20 kilometres 


= 12-43 miles. 


2 kilometres 


= 


1*24 miles. 


30 


)) 


= 18-64 „ 


3 „ 


:= 


1-86 „ 


40 


)} 


= 24-86 „ 


4 „ 


= 


2*49 „ 


50 


>» 


= 31-07 „ 


5 „ 


= 


3*11 „ 


60 


It 


= 37-28 „ 


6 „ 


= 


3*73 „ 


70 


w 


= 43-50 „ 


7 „ 


=r 


4*35 „ 


80 


>» 


= 49-71 „ 


8 M 


= 


4*97 „ 


90 


» 


= 55-92 „ 


9 „ 


= 


5-59 „ 


100 


>9 


= 62-14 „ 


10 „ 


= 


6*21 „ 








r practical purposes, 8 kilomet 


res = 5 Eng. miles. An old Spanish 



mile = 10kil. 
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§ 5. — Steam Communications. 
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Spanish and English Weights and Measures. 



SpanisK 
12 Granos 

3 Tomines 
2 Adarmes 
8 Dracmas 
8 Oozas 

2 Marcos 
25 Libras 

4 Arrobas 
123 Sp. lbs. 



12 Lineas .. 

12 Pulgadas.. 
li Fi6 .. .. 
2 Codos \ 
8 Pi<» /•• 



4 Ochai lk». 

4 Ochavos . 

4 Cuartillos . 
12 Celemines . 
12 Fanegas . 



Weights, 



EngUih equivalefd. 



= 


1 Tomin. 




= 


1 Adarme. 




= ' 


1 Dracma •• .. 


= Drachm. 


rs 


1 Onza 


= Ounce, 


= 


1 Marco .• .. 


= Marc. 


= 


1 Libra •• .. 


= Pound. 


= 


1 Arroba .. „ 


= Quarter of Cwt. 


= 


1 Quintal , .. .. 


= Hundred WeighU 


• 


Distances, 


= 125 IbB. ayoir. 


sz 


1 Pulgada .. .. 


= Inch. 


=: 


1 Pi^ 


= Foot. 


= 


1 Codo 


- Cubit. 


= 


1 Vara 


= Yard, 



Com and Dry Measures, 



1 OchaTO 
1 Cuartillo 
1 Celemin 
1 Fanega 
1 Caiz. 



= Pint. 
= Peck. 
= About one Cwt. 



Our quarter is about 6 Fanegas, li Celemin. 1 bushel is about 
7i Celemines. 

An Aranzaday or Spanish acre, is as much land as a pair of oxen can 
plough in a day ; a Fanega is that quantity which requires a F<mega of 
grain to sow it. 

Liquid Measures^ Wine, ^c, 

: 1 Cuartillo = Pint. 

= 1 Azumbre •• .. = About } a gallon. 

= 1 Cuartilla .. .. = About a gallon. 

= 1 Arroba .. .« = About 3} gallons or 32 pints* 

= 1 Bota Pipa .. = About 110 to 115 gallons. 



4 Copas 
4 Cuartillos 
2 Azumbres 
4 Cuartillas 
29 Arrobas 



About 7 Cuartillos make our Qallon. 



§ 6. — Steam Communications. 

The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company's steamers 
leave Gravesend every Thursday and call at Gibraltar; they make the 
passage in about five days. Fare £9. To secure passages and obtain 
mformation apply at the Company's offices, No. 122, Leadenhall Street, 
or 25, Cock spur Street, Charing Cross. 

Messrs. John Hall, junr., and Co.'s steamers from London Dock 
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[8] § 6. — Steam Communication$. 

weeUy for Lisbon, Gibraltar, Malaga, and Cadiz. Office, No. 1, New 
London Street, E.O. They are, however, pre-eminently cargo vessels, and 
not suited to travellers bent on pleasure. 

The Eoyal Mail Steam Packet Company run a vessel once a month, 
which touches at Carril, Vigo, Lisbon, and Cadiz. 

The Brazil and River Plate Mail steamers from Southampton call at 
Vigo and Lisbon. Apply to Royal Mail S. P. Co., 18, Moorgate Street, B.C. 

The Pacific Steam iTavigation Company's steamers from Liverpool 
and Plymouth take passengers for Bordeaux, Vigo, Corunna, and Lisbon. 
Offices, 31, James Street, Liverpool; and 6, Fenchxirch Street, London. 
Fare to Vigo, £8. 

The Moss Steamship Company, from Liverpool every week to 
Bordeaux and Gibraltar. Agents, Messrs. James Moss and Co., 
31, James Street, LiverpooL 

Some of Messrs. Bums and Maclver's Mediterranean steamers 
(Cunard line) call at Gibraltar. Office, 1, Rumford Street, Liverpool; 
or Messrs. W. and W. S. Cunard, 6, St. Helen's Place, London, and 28, 
Pall Mall. 

The French Transatlantic Mail steamers leave Marseilles for Car- 
tagena direct every other Saturday at 5 p.m., and (yid Cette and 
Port Vendres) every other Monday at midnight. 1st Class to 
Cartagena, 79 fr. For the Spanish Compa&ia Transatlantica, see Index 
{Cadiz). 

A. Ix)pz and Co.'s steamers run from Barcelona to Valencia, Alicante, 
and Cadiz, twice a month. Also along the north coast, touching at the 
principal ports. There is also frequent communication by means of the 
Ihaira Co. steamers. 

The Segovia Cuadra Company's steamers run to Barcelona and all 
the ports on ihe eastern coast as £ur as Seville; the passages are 
generally made during the nights, and the days are spent at the various 
ports. 

The steamers on their arrival at Spanish ports are soon surrounded 
with boats to convey passengers on shore. The proper charges per 
tarif are a peseta for each person, and two reals for every article of 
luggage not carried in the hand ; a passenger without luggage has to 
pay two reals for b^g landed, or put on board. The same charge for 
luggage is repeated for conveyance to the Custom-house (if not at the 
landing steps;, and agun for porterage to the hotel. Firmness and 
perfect good-humour are the only possible means of resisting extortion. 

If you wish to forward luggage or parcels by Spanish coasting steamers, 
have tiiem carefully directed, and take a receipt for them and forward 
it per post to your coirespondent, desiring him to send for the articles 
the moment the steamer arrives, otherwise they will be liable to be 
left on board or lost. 

The quickest way to get anything sent from England to Madrid, or 
vioe versd, is by Messrs. John H^'s steamers from Lisbon. Agent, 
Mr. E. Pinto Basto, 64, Caes do Sodr^, Lisbon. 

Heavy luggage may be sent from Madrid to England, via Seville, care 
of Messrs. MacAndrews and Co, It must be registered at the Atocha 
Terminus. 

Packages may be sent to France through MM. Garrouste, Atocha, or 
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§ 6. — Bailwaya and Boad. [9] 

Lespes and Esnaola, 14, Galle de Tetuan. London Agents, Messrs. 
Satton and Co., Gblden Lane, City. 

§ 6. — ^Railwats ahd Oibculab Tickets — ^DiLiaKKoss — ^Baogaqb — 
HoBSBs AND Mules. 

The Railroad (Ferro Carril) now connects most of the principal cities 
of Spain (see Map). Whilst in 1848 only 18 Eng. miles of rail were 
open it may now be estimated that 8500 kilometres are in activity, 
and 3500 in construction or under concession. The rlys. of Spain 
were constructed principally by means of French capital, and at an 
enormous cost. They are, perhaps, the worst constructed and the 
worst managed lines in the world, but they keep excellent time. 

Although the pace is slow compared with other parts of Europe, yet 
the advantage afforded in a quick transit over such dreary regions as 
the plain of Castile and La Mancha is immense. On most lines only 
2 trams run in the 24 hours, and the fine scenenr is often passed in the 
dark. The stoppages are frequent and long, and the delays at junction 
stations often wearisome, and of many hours' duration. 16 to 20 m. 
an hour is the maximum speed, and the average only 10. The speed 
is restricted by law, on account of the danger incurred by the starting 
of rails, exposed to the fuU heat of the sun on sandy plams. Some of 
the best stations are very poor, and the secondary ones are often mere 
hovels. The extreme filthiness of every place to which railway servants 
and passengers of every class have access in common is much to be 
deplored. In all trains a first-class carriage is set apart for ladies 
only, marked Beservado para Sefloras. A well-ordered closet carriage, 
one for men and one for women, is attached to most trains. Every 
train is also bound by the Company's by-laws to carry a first-class 
non-smoking compartment (reservado para los nofumadores) ; but the 
privilege is not commonly enjoyed without hard fighting, unless the 
non-smoker has already taken possession at the starting-point of the 
train. Railway ^ai*ds, and indeed all officials except the very lowest, 
invariably travel first-class, and sometimes occupy nearly half the 
available seats in the carriages. Luggage robberies on railways are not 
uncommon ; it is therefore better not to put valuables into the trunks 
which go in the van. Passengers are allowed to take a portmanteau or 
small amount of luggage in the carriage with them, which, if pressed 
for time, will be a great convenience, and enable them to avoid ttie long 
and weary delays at the station before the luggage is got ready. 
Travellers are advised to buy the official railway guide, published 
monthly. Quia Ofiddl de los i'erro-CarrileSy price 2 reals. It may be 
had at the railway stations and libraries. 

The principal stations are provided with Buffets ; luncheon, 12 r. ; 
dinner, 14 r. 

A system of international circular railway tours has been established, 
comprising numerous itineraries, tickets for which can be obtained at 
Irun and rort Bou. Travellers are recommended to procure these tickets, 
before starting, either in London or Paris, from Messrs. T. Cook and Son ; * 
who also are always ready to impart varied information calculated to be 
* Addresses :~Liidgate Giiciis, KO, 445, West Strand, etc.; and 1, Fl. de i'Opera (Qmod 
Hotel). Paris. ^ ^ ^^ ^ \^OUglt: 



[10] § 6. — High-roads, — Diligences, 

of use to travellera. The economy in railway fares gained by the 
circular tickets is considerable ; it saves much trouble io taking tickets on 
the road ; it also enables travellers who have little luggage to atop, on the 
spxir of the moment, wherever they like. 

Holders of these tickets are specially cautioned to see that the right 
coupon is in each case withdrawn by the collector. 

In Feb. 1885, France and Spain agreed to the construction of two 
Pyrenean railways by Canfranc in Aragon to Oloron, and by Lerida 
and Noguera in Catalonia to the French department of Ari^ge. On 
both lines the tunnels perforating the Pyrenees were to be made at 
the cost of both countries. It was expected that the Can&ano line 
would be open in six years, and the Catalan route in eight years. 

DiligenoeB, 

Since the introduction of the railway system into Spain, there has 
been a marked development in the construction of high-roads also ; 
thus, whilst the total length of roads existing in Spain in 1855 was only 
5920 £ng. m., it may be calculated that more than double that 
number are at the present time open. But even this amount is quite 
disproportionate to the wants of a country like Spain, which has an 
area of 126,759,000 statute acres. 

The old Oaminos Beales (royal roads) — Carreteras GeneraUs — of Spain 
are also called Arrecifes, from the Arabic word for chaussees, causeways : 
they are made on the Macadam system, admirably engineered, and kept 
in good repair. Ordinary but carriageable roads are called caminos 
carreteros, and are just practicable : bndle-roads are caminos de herra^ 
dura. By-ways and short cuts are termed trochasy travesias and caminos 
de atajo, and familiarly and justly called caminos de perdices^ roads for 
partridges; nor should any man forget the proverb no hay atajo sin 
trdbajo — there is no short cut without hard work. A ramUa — ^Arabicd 
ravrd^ sand— serves the double jgurpose of a road in summer for men 
and beasts, and a river-bed in winter for fish and wild-fowL 

In traveUing by Diligence (Diligencia), the distances are usually 
regulated and paid for — not by posts, but by leagues, Ugtms, of 20,000 
feet, or 20 to a degree of the meridian, and somewhat less than three 
miles and a half English, being the nautical league of three geo^phical 
miles. The oflacial measure of distance is now the French kQo. The 
country leagues, especially in the wilder and mountainous districts, 
are calculated more by guesswork than measurement. Generally you 
may reckon by time rather than distance, the sure test of slow coach- 
ing, and consider the league a sort of German Stunde ian hour^s work. 
The term legua is modified by an explanatory epithet. Larga, or long, 
varies from four to five miles. Regular, a very Spanish word, is used 
to express a league, or anything else that is neither one thing nor 
another, something about the regular post league. (7or*a, as it implies, 
is a short league, three miles. 

Travelling in the diligencia, odious in itself, is subject to the usual 
continental drags, hUUteSy &c., previous to starting. The prices 
are moderate, and vary according to the places : the Berlina (called 
Coup6 in France)^ is reckoned as 1st class, the Interior (omnibus-shaped) 
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§ 6. — Horses and Mtdes, [11] 

as second, and the Cotipe or Banquette as third ; but in fine weather 
the last-named is by far the best of the three. No English traveller 
should even dream of entering the Interior. Only half the quantity of 
luggage (16 kilos = 33 lbs.) is allowed by diligence that is allowed by 
railway, and a heavy charge made for all extra. Be careful as to direc- 
tions on your luggage, and have it all registered ; and take your place 
in time too, as the dUigencias are often crowded, especially during 
summer. The passengers are imder the charge of a conductor, the 
mayoral ; meals are provided at the coaches* own baiting inns or para- 
dores ; they are sufficient in quantity, endurable in cookery, and reason- 
able in charges. 

As a pedestrian tour for pleasure is a thing utterly unknown in Spain, 
except in the northern provinces, excursions on horseback are truly 
national and preferable, and bring the stranger in close contact with 
Spanish man and nature. Horses or mules may be hired in most lai^e 
cities, or the traveller to whom time is no object may join the caravans of 
the regular muleteers and carriers, who ply from fixed places to others. 
Those who can only ride on an English saddle should procure one 
before starting, and every man will do well to bring out a good pair 
of English spurs, with some spare sets of rowels, and attend to their 
efficient sharpness, for the hide of a Spanish beast is hard and un- 
impressionable. 

Ladies must not expect to find English saddles in any but the large 
towns. The native saddles used by women, hamugas, are comfort- 
able ; they consist of a sort of chair, with a footboard to rest the feet. 
It cannot be said that the animals owned by Spanish miQeteers are 
pleasant to ride, nor indeed are the hacks (hacas) and cattle usually let 
for hire much better ; to those, therefore, who propose making an 
extensive riding tour, especially in the provinces of Qalicia, Estre- 
madura, and Aragon, the better plan is to perform it on their own 
animals, the masters on horses, tne attendants on mules. The chief 
points in such journeys are to take as few things as possible : trunks — 
the impedimenta of travellers — are thorns in their path, who pass more 
lightly and pleasantly by sending the heavier luggage on from town to 
town ; " attend also to the provend," as the commissariat has ever been 
tJie difficulty in hungry and thirsty Spain. Each master should have 
his own Alforjas or saddle-bags, in which he will stow away whatever 
is absolutely necessary for his own immediate wants and comforts, 
strapping his cloak or mania over it. The servant should be mounted 
on a stout mule, and provided with strong and capacious capachos de 
esparto, or peculiar baskets made of this useful Spanish grass ; one 
side may be dedicated to the wardrobe, the other to the larder ; and 
let neither master nor man omit to take a hota, or leather wine-bottle, 
or forget to keep it full ; spare sets of shoes for horses and mules, 
with nails and hammer, are also essential. When once off the beaten 
tracks, those travellers who make up their minds to find nothing on the 
road but discomfort will be the least likely to be disappointed, while 
by being prepared and forearmed they wiU overcome every difficulty 
— honibre prevenido, nuncafui vencido, a little foresight and provision 
gives small trouble and ensures great comfort. The sooner all who 
start on riding tours can speak Spanish the better, as polyglot travel- 
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[12] § 7.— Post Office and Letters. 

ling servants are apt to be rogues. In the absence of a trustworthy 
courier a retired cavahry soldier is a good man to take, as he under- 
stands horses, and knows how to forage in districts where rations are 
rare. Few soldiers are more sober, patient, and enduring of fatigue 
than the Spanish ; eight reals a day, food, lodging, and some dreas, 
with a tip at the end, will be ample pay. A Spanish servant (whether 
professional courier or soldier) must be treated with civility, and 
abusive speech avoided. Equestrians in the Pyrenees, who have 
hired horses in Spain, and cross the frontier, must pay duty on the 
animals when they return, unless they have previously applied to the 
CoDector of Customs, who will have the horses examined, and grant a 
document for their identification. They may then remain out of the 
coimtry for six months, but must return through the same custom- 
house which granted the pass. No guarantee need be given, and 
anybody may take back the norses if provided with the document. 

It is desirable for the traveller to carry with him some simple medi- 
cines. English prescriptions are not readily made up in Sx>ain. For 
dysentery the usual Spanish remedy is rice-water, which sometimes 
stops the diarrhoea. It is well also to have a supply of tea and French 
brandy, and small metal teapjot, neither of these being procurable except 
in the larger towns. An india-rabber bath will be found a great 
comfort. 



§ 7.— Post Office and Lbttrbs. 

Post Offices and Letters, and the general correspondence of Sx>ain, are 
tolerably well regulated. A single letter, una carta senciHa^ must not 
exceed 15 gramos ; the charge S>r postage increases with the weight. 
The EngUsh system has been introduced ; a uniform charge — by weight 
— irrespective of distance, prevails over Spain. The stamps are oaDed 
seUos, Letters to any part of Spain pay 16 cent. ; to Portugal, by a 
strange anomaly, 10 cent. To France and England, 25 centimes for 
the same weight. Postage stamps cannot be bought at the post-office ; 
they must be procured at the Government cigar and tobacco dep6ts 
(Estaneos), which are distinguished by having the Government arms 
over the door. Pamphlets and papers fastened hke ours, with an open 
band or faja for directing, are charged to any part of Spain or her 
colonies, 1 cent. ; to England and France, 6 cent, for every 50 grammes. 
Post-cards for any part of Spain, 10 cent. Letters for inside a town, 
whatever their weight, 10 cent. Letters from or to England must be 
prepaid, or they wiS be charged double postage, A registered letter 
requires a stamp of 75 centimes. 

Travellers may have their letters addressed to them at the post-office, 
to Lista de Correos (= Poste Restante), where the passport is usually 
asked for before the letter is delivered. Prudent tourists should urge 
home correspondents, especially their fair ones, to direct simply, avoiding 
the termination Esq.^ and to write the surname in large and legible 
characters. The best mode, while travelling in Spain, is to beg them 
to adopt the Spanish form — " Senor Don Plantj^enet Smytheville." 
The traveller i^ould always put his own letters into the post-office, 
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§ S.— Telegrams. § 9.— i§?am«A Inna. [13] 

and himself affix the stamps on them. When settled in a town he 
may, by paying a small fixed smn to the post-office clerks, have a separate 
division, apartadOf and an earlier delivery of his letters. Letters from 
the Peninsula directed to a private address or to an hotel, are left by 
a postman, eartero, who is entitled to charge 6 cent, for each letter, on 
deHvery. It may be useful to remember l^t the standard weight of a 
6 cent, piece is 5 gramos. 

§ 8.— Telegraph Office and Telegbams. 

The telegraph-lines in Spain are all in the hands of the State. The 
offices are open day and night, and the staff of officials employed are 
usually intelligent and trustworthy. Parties must procure telegraph 
stamps from an Estanco, or at the telegraph-office in large towns, of tne 
value of the message to be sent ; these stamps must be handed to the 
clerk to be affixed by him to the despatch. The telegram may be 
written in French, English, German, Italian, and Portuguese ; despatches 
from other countries to any town in Spain can be addressed Foste 
restante, in which case they must be called for at the Telegraph-office 
just as a letter would be called for at the Post-office. 

A telegram to Oreat Britain costs for each word .. •• •• 45 centt. 

If sent by the Marseilles cable • •• 69 „ 

Ditto to France (each word) • .. .. 20 „ 

By Marseilles cable 35 „ 

Ditto to Spain, 1 to 15 words, 1 pes. ; each additional word 10 f. 

To Gibraltar^ 15 c a word ; to the U.S. A., 1'70 a word. 

S 9.— Spahibh Ikns: Fonda, Posada, Venta— Boats akd Public 
Gabbiages. 

Inns in Spain are of yarious denominations ; and as they are constantly 
changing, it is not easy to give their names in every small and out-of-the- 
way place. 1st. is the Hotel, or Fonda (the Oriental Fundack), which 
is the assumed equivalent to our hotel, as in it lodging and board 
are furnished. The name Fonda is, however, also employed to denote 
a refreshment-room at the rly. stat. The hotels in the chief towns 
imitate French cooking, and the food is almost invariably good. 2nd. is 
the Posada, in which, strictly speaking, only lodging is provided; 3rd. 
comes the Venta, which is a sort of inferior jposada of the country, 
as distinguished from the town; at the Venta the traveller finds the 
means of cooking whatever provisions he has brought with him, or can 
forage on the spot. These khans are generally larderless, although the 
Ventero, as in Von Quijote*s time, will answer, when asked what he has 
got, Eay de todo, there is everything; but de lo que V. trae, "of what 
you bring with you," must be understood. 

The traveller, when he arrives at one of these Posadas, in rarely- 
visited places, should be courteous and liberal in using little conven- 
tional terms of civility, and not begin by ordering and hurrying people 
about; he will thus be met more than half-way, and obtain the best 
quarters and accommodation that are to be had. Spaniards, who are 
not to be driven by a rod of iron, may be tickled and led by a straw. 
Treat them as cahdUeros, and you put tiiem on their mettle at once, when 
they generally behave themselves as such. No man who values a 
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night's rest will omit on arrival to look at once after hi& bed; a cigar 
for the mozo, a compliment to the mucliacha, and a tip, propina or 
gratiflcacioncita, seldom fail to conciliate and secure comfort. 

The Cantina is a minor class of venta, and often nothing more than 
a mere hut, run up with reeds or branches of trees by the roadside, at 
which water, wine, and bad aguardiente (aniseed, true aqua ardens) 
are to be sold. In out-of-the-way districts the traveller, in the matter 
of inns, will seldom be perplexed with any difficulty of selection ; the 
golden rule will be to go to the one where the diligence puts up— A7 
Farador de las Diligencias, The simple direction, " vamos a la Posada," 
let us go to THE inn, will be enough in those small towns where the 
name of an inn is not given in the Handbook, for the question in such 
out-of-the-way places is rather, Hay posada y donde eatdf (Is there an 
inn, and where is it?) than Which is the best inn? 

Spanish inns are generally clean ; the best are kept by Italians or Swiss. 
Water is generally abundant, and Spaniards drink very freely of it, but 
it is apt to disagree with foreigners, until acclimatized. The common 
table-wine is naturally very alcoholic, and is often strongly fortified with 
spirit, to preserve it during the hot days of sunmier. In the north, 
where it is kept in pig-skins, it tastes so abominably of the pitch used 
to stop up cracks in the leather, as to be utterly undrinkable. Some of 
the finest natural wines of Spain, such as those of Navarre and Toro, are 
thus absurdly poisoned. A better Wine is the Valdepefias, which can 
be had for an extra charge of 4 reals per bottle. It is very strong, and 
much adulterated. On the whole, the best wines to order are the 
imitation clarets, now largely bottled in the neighbourhood of Bilbao, 
and sent thence all over Spain. Good specimens are the Biq)'a Clarete, 
Marquis de Biscal, and Marques de Lecanda. I'he latter comes from 
Valladolid. These cost from IJ pes. to 3 pes., according to dista-nce and 
octroi duties, &c,, and are obtainable as far south as Tangier. Similar 
light and palatable wines are bottled at Valencia. 

In country towns, especially in the north, the inn is often called 
Hospedaje, or Casa de Huespedes, simply in order to evade the higher 
tax paid by the Fonda, 

The charges at native inns are very reasonable, and have the great 
advantage of being fixed at so much a day, without any irritating 
extras. A Spanish landlord would scorn to demand payment of his 
guest for a bed-room candle. 30 reals (7i pes.) is a fair price in the 
southern or central provinces; In the north it is often as low as 24 
reals. Early breakfast is sometimes charged separately. The Spaniards 
take nothing in the morning except a tiny cup of chocolate, as thick 
as syrup, and eaten, not drunk, by means of a piece of bread. A glass 
of water is invariably brought vrith it, sometimes accompanied by a 
light frothy preparation of sugar (azucarillo). At 10 or 11 there is a 
substantial luncheon (the French (U/euner), which invariably begins with 
eggs, poached, boiled, or in the form of an omelette (tortilla) \ the 
traveller is often asked which of these he prefers. 5 or 6 is the usual 
hour for dinner, but in summer-time these meals are both postponed 
till 12 and 7 respectively, or even later. Half a day is commonly 
charged for any fraction, however small, of an uncompleted day. 
Smoking at the table dlidte, except perhaps in a few first-class hotels, 
is everywhere general, to clean the mouth between the courses. 
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§ 10. — Spanish Bohhers — Police — Ctml Guards. [15] 

In Seville, Barcelona, Granada, Cordova, and Madrid, the charges are 
dearer, and in aU places where establishments are set up on what is called 
the English or French system, foreign prices are demanded ; but travellers 
are advised always to inquire at hotels in Spain what they are to pay. 
This observation especially applies to the first-class hotels at Madrid, 
which are very expensive. Travellers should also be warned never to 
set foot in any boat or carriage or omnibus before it is distinctly 
understood exactly how much they are to pay for the conveyance of 
themselves and all their baggage, and that the sum named includes 
carrying the luggage into and out of the conveyance. They must not 
trust to the word " Tarif," for it often encloses a small footnote, which 
states that if passengers or luggage are conveyed to any domicilio, the 
charge is double. If not certain of the hotel, it is a good plan to leave 
the luggage at the public ofl&ce ; and when the hotel has been chosen, 
send for it. 

Those who propose remaining some weeks at a hotel can make special 
terms, or can go into a Boarding-house, Casa de Hvsspedes, where they 
will have the best opportunity of learning the Spanish language, and 
obtaining an idea of the national manners and habits. These esta- 
blishments are constantly advertised in the local newspapers, and the 
houses themselves may be known externally by a white paper ticket 
attached to the extremity of one of the window balconies ; for if paper 
be placed in the middle, it only means "unfurnished lodgings to let 
here." The traveller will always be able to learn from the (>)nsul or 
his banker, or from any respectable inhabitant, which of these boarding- 
houses enjoys the best reputation. 

Mosquito-nets are indispensable during June, July, August, and Sep- 
tember. The bedsteads in first-class inns are usually furnished with 
them, but not in the country inns. The linen is generally clean, but 
it is always well to be supplied with Persian powder during the sum- 
mer months. The bed-rooms in large towns are carpeted in winter; 
they seldom have fireplaces, but in winter a brazier is lighted. The 
domestic arrangements in general in the Spanish hotels and lodgings 
are very bad. The only way to effect any improvement is to complain 
incessantly to the servants, and insist upon cleanliness whenever 
necessary. 

Cafes and dmbfl. — ^Almost every Spanish town possesses a Cafe Suizo, 
often belonging to an enterprising Swiss, Matossi, and generally good. 
Every town of importance has also at least one Casino, a sort of social 
club, supplied with newspapers, billiard room, &c., to which strangers 
are welcomed with great courtesy. Should they be making a long stay, 
they may easily become members on payment of a small monthly sub- 
scription. All but the dullest and most backward of the country towns 
have a Bull-ring (Piaza de Toros), where fights take place in August, 
or on local holidays. These three institutions being almost universal in 
Spain, it has not been thought necessary in every case to call special 
attention to them, while treating of each several town. 

§ 10. — Spanish Robbebs— Police— Civil Guabds. 

Undoubtedly on the long highways of a thinly-peopled land, acci- 
dents may occur; but the regular £«id really formidable robbers havo 
ahnost disappeared on the high roads, in consequence of the institution 
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[16] § 11. — Population and Revenue. 

of a body of well-armed men, admirably disciplined (part mounted) as 
Gens-d'armes, who are stationed on the principal routes as escorts and 
patrols. They are called Guardias dvues^ to distinguish them from 
military and rurai guards. This noble body of men is .composed of 
20,000 Foot and 6000 Horse Guards, or Gendarmerie, first organised 
1844-46: they are dressed in black tunic and trousers of the same 
colour, with light buff-coloured belts. The Ouardias dvilea are imder 
military law; their punishments and penalties exceptionally severe. 
Their esprits de corps is good. Their ranks are composed of the high- 
character and long-service men of the Spanish army ; and of cadets from 
the College, near Madrid, where all the orphan children of Civil Guards 
who have died in the pursuance of their duty are educated, free of 
expense, for the force. The duties of the Civil Guards are much the 
same as those of the Irish Constabulary, whom they greatly resemble in 
organisation. They are stationed, in couples, in every town and small 
village, and in small barracks along every frequented high-road, and in 
squads of from 25 to 60 in Spain's larger cities. They are police^ without 
being spies; soldiers, without being liable to be called on for service 
beyond the Peninsula. They perform their duties as police most 
effectively. Two of them meet every train at every station, and check 
everything that is wrong, as well by their presence and morale as by 
the strong arm of the law. They escort prisoners from one prison to 
another, and, knowing how imcertain in its action is Spanish law, they 
constantly shoot down a murderer, taken red-handed, or trying to escape 
when on the march with them from prison to prison. They have done 
more to establish order in Spain than any other body. The men are 
6 feet 8 inches in stature, well-set and powerful. Their head is a General 
in the army, living in Madrid, with the title of Director-General All 
members of the force mmt read and write. Promotion from the ranks is 
the rule, not the exception. They live in barracks, mess together, and 
associate but little with the outer world. The force supports a weekly 
periodical, called Boletin oficidl de la Ouardia CivU, first started in 
1858. The rules of the corps are arranged in the Cartilla, gambling being 
entirely prohibited. ^ The couples engaged in patrolling the roads must 
wjdk twelve paces apart from one another, so as not to be both surprised 
at once." The cavalry carry heavy dragoon swords of Toledo make, 
and revolvers and short carbines ; the foot-soldiers Eemington rifle and 
bayonet, and sometimes revolvers. The safety of property in Spain may, 
without exaggeration, be said to depend on this most excellent force. 
No Civil Guard is allowed to accept a reward, however great be his 
service to you. In cases of difficulty, the traveller should inquire for 
the Casa Guartel de la Ouardia OivU, and there make his report to some 
responsible official 

§ 11, — ^Population and Rbvenub— Educational 

Statistics, &o. 

According to the last census taken in 1877, the popdation of Spain 

numbers over 16,731,570. Of this number 679,000 could read only; 

4,000,000 could read and write; and 12,000,000 could neither write 

nor read. 

Bevenue for the year 1882-1883. This has been estimated (officially) 
to 760,291,224 pesetaSi or francs; the State expenses are estimated 
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§ 12. — Hints to Invalids — Climate, [17] 

(ofi&cially) at 792,122,953 pesetas. (See ' Presupuestos Generalea del 
Estado,' 1882.) 

The Eevenue has always been badly collected, and at an enormous 
cost. EveiT impediment has been placed in the way of intended 
investors of capital in the Peninsula. But in spite of every obstacle 
which successive governments — each (if possible) worse than its pre- 
decessor — could throw in the way of Spanish progress, that progress 
has been most marked during the last 20 years. The annual death-rate 
is 3 per cent., and among children 24 per cent., the latter high figure 
being partly due to the fact that no Spanish mother who can afford a 
wet nurse ever dreams of suckling her own child. In point of size, 
Spain ranks 5th among the great European states ; in population 7th, 
but in density 11th. As regards natural produce, the country stands 
14th for cereals, but 4th for wines, yielding 40,500,000 gallous a year. 
Spain takes a high rank as a mining country, but is comparatively 
deficient in coal, which prevents her ever becoming a great manuf ac« 
turing kingdom, the total yield not much exceeding 1,000,000 tons. 
Of all the states in Europe, Spain is the most prolific in lead, copper, 
iron pyrites, and sulphur ; the second in manganese, zinc, and phosphate 
of lime ; and the fourth in iron ore. According to the last return in 
1878, the number of schools was 29,038, and of pupils, 1,633,288 ; as 
compared with 13,334 and 652,163 respectively in 1850. 

. § 12.— Hints to Invalids— Climate. 

The superiority of the climate of the South of Spain over other 
regions of Europe has been ably demonstrated by various medical 
writers.t Independently of a more southern latitude, the geometrical 
configuration of Spain is superior. While the Apennines, the backbone 
of Italy, stretching N. to S., offer no barrier to northern cold, the 
sierras of Spain, running E. and W., afford complete shelter to the 
littoral strips. Free as a whole from malaria, dryness is the emphatic 
quality of the climate. Huelva, Murcia, and Malaga may be pronounced 
tne most favoured winter stations in Europe. 

As Spain itself is a conglomeration of elevated mountains, the tree- 
less, denuded interior, scorching and calcined in summer, keen, cold 
and windblown in winter, is prejudicial to the invaUd; the hygienic 
characteristics of the maritime coasts to the N.W. from Vigo to San 
Sebastian are soothing and sedative— a relaxing influence prevailing 
as the French frontier is approached ; the coast- line from Barcelona 
to Cadiz is more bracing and exhilarating. 

For all this, at the present time there are few towns in Spain where 
invalids can pass a winter with comfort or safety. Malaga enjoys a 
mild winter climate, and the same immunity from frost as does the 
Biviera from Nice to San Remo ; but it is not a clean or healthy city. 
The drainage is as defective as can be. There is, however, an excellent 
hotel, and a choice of suburban villas abundantly supplied with pure 
water. Murcia in summer is a desert, except where water-springs and 
irrigation create an oasis, where palms flourish in forest growth. In 

t See Dr. Bwinet's ' Climate of the South of Europe.* • Chimgo of qimate,' *c., by D. J. T, 
Francis, M.D. 

ISpain, 92.] c 
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[18] § 13. — Mineral Springs and Sea-Bathing, 

winter the climate is mild, dry, and exempt from frost; The water 
drunk in Spain, where — in the warmer portions — diabetes and dropsy 
are little known, is deliciously pure. The wines of Navarre, Valde- 
pefias, and Aragon are cheap and wholesome. The cuisine, in a country 
where people eat to live, not live to eat, will indeed keep body and 
soul together, but will tempt no weak and wearied stomach to repletion. 
The peptic benefits of cUmate on the natives are evident by the way 
they digest an oil, vinegar, and vegetable diet, and survive chocolate, 
sweetmeats, and bile-creating compounds. The sustaining effect is 
proved by the untiring activity of the very under-fed masses, where 
many seem to live on air, like chameleons. To be always able to bask 
in the open air, to throw physic to the dogs, to watch the sun, the stars, 
the country, the blue Mediterranean, and the people, with the satisfac- 
tion of every day getting better, are consolations and occupations 
sufficient. 

§ 13.— Mineral Springs and Sea-Bathing. 

These are very numerous, and have always been much frequented. 
In every part of the Peninsula such names as Caldas, the Roman 
Cahdas, and Alhama, the Arabic Al-hdmun, denote the continuance of 
baths, in spite of the changes of nations and language. From Al- 
hamun, the Hhamman of Cairo, the name of our comfortable Hum- 
mums is derived ; but very different are the Spanish accommodations, 
which are mostly inadequate, and inconvenient. The Junta Sup^ema 
de Sanidad, or Official Board of Health, has published a list of the 
names of the principal baths, and their proper seasons. At each a 
medical superintendent resides, who is appointed by Government. 

The most important of these estabhshments, providing a certain 
amount of comfort for invalids, and enjoying a good situation, are — 
Sa7ita Agueda, Alzola^ Arrechavaleta and Cestona (in the Basque Pro- 
vinces), Caldas de Oviedo (Asturias), Ontaneda (Santander), Fitero 
(Navarra), Fanticosa (Huesca), Caldas de Mombuy and la Puda (Cata- 
lufia), Alhama de Aragon, Lanjaron (Granada), Garratraca (Malaga). In 
the Almanaque de Espana, easily to be found everywhere, a list is also 
given of the properties of these medicinal waters, their locality and 
season. 

Sea-bathing, during the summer and autumn months, is very enjoy- 
able on the N.W. coasts of Spain. The most fashionable sea-side resort 
is St. Sebastian, which is frequented by the best Madrid society. 
Sardinero, near Santander, is also much resorted to. Zarauz, Deva, 
and Saturraran are more suited to quiet people who wish for economy. 

Gijon is the most fashionable sea-bathing locahty of Asturias ; but 
at the hamlets on the coast, Luanco, Luarca, &c., the bathing is very 
pleasant, the prices charged for lodgings most moderate, providing an 
agreement is made ; the food, salmon, milk, and excellent fruits and 
vegetables most abundant ; and the artist or student will find great 
enjoyment in the grand scenery and picturesque people. In GaHcia, 
Coruna and Vigo are becoming popular with bathers from Madrid. 

On the shores of the Mediterranean there are numerous bathing 
establishments— at Barcelona, Arenys del Mar, a beautiful spot, Ali- 
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cante, Valencia, Malaga, and Cadiz. The water of the Mediterranean 
is veiy different in temperature and chemical properties to that of the 
Atlantic. For some constitutions these baths are highly recommended, 
but the heat at those locaUties is so intense that autumn should be 
chosen. Wheeled bathing-machines are not generally used in Spain, 
one of the few exceptions being at Las Arenas, near Bilbao ; thatched 
huts, or albercas, supply their place. 

§ 14. — ^TouRS IN Spain. 

Although the ravages of war, and the acts of the Gotho-Spaniards 
themselves, have destroyed and disfigured many of the most interesting 
relics of the Moor, yet the remains of that elegant, industrious, and 
enlightened people are still, both in number and importance, quite 
unequalled in Eiurope : they will long continue to furnish subjects of 
interest and curiosity to travellers in the Peninsula. 

Before pointing out objects to be observed in Spain, it may be as 
well to mention what is not to be seen, as there is no worse loss of 
time than finding this out oneself, after weary chase and wasted hours ; 
and first let us advise the mere Idler and Man of Pleasure to go rather 
to Paris, Vienna, St. Petersburg, Florence, or Rome, than to Madrid 
and Spain, for Iberia is not a land of fleshly comforts, or of social, 
sensual civihzation. Oh ! dura tellus Iberice ! — God there sends the meat, 
and the Evil One cooks. Then again, those who expect to find well- 
garnished arsenals, hbraries provided with the popular literature of the 
day, restaurants, charitable or literary institutions, polytechnic galleries, 
pale-ale breweries, and similar appHances and appurtenances of a high 
state of commercial civilization, had better stay at home. Life in the 
country towns and villages of Spain is a Bedouin Oriental existence. 
Madrid itself is but a dear, second-rate European capital. The seaports 
are, however, more amusing ; and the Alameda, the church show, and 
the bull-fight, will be best enjoyed in the Southern provinces, along the 
coast line between Cadiz and Barcelona. For scenery, quaint scraps 
of architecture, and the stud;^ of an interesting people, the hilly districts 
of the north are most deserving of attention. 

Spain may perhaps interest a political economist, as offering a fine 
example of errors to be avoided, and a grand field for theories and 
plans of future reform and ameHoration. Here is a land where Nature 
has lavished her prodigality of soil and climate, and which man has for 
the last four centuries been endeavouring to counteract. El cielo y 
suelo es hueno, el entresuelo mdlo. Here the tenant for life and the 
occupier of the peninsular entresol have long abused, with incurious 
apathy, the goods with which the gods have provided him, and have 

E reserved the country as a terra incognita to naturalists, and every 
ranch of ists and ologists. Those, however, who aspire to the 
romantic, who wish to revel in the sublime and beautiful, will find 
subjects enough in wandering with lead-pencil and note-book through 
this singular country, this land of the green valley and ashj mountain, 
of the boundless plain and the broken sierra ; through Elysian gardens 
of the vine, the olive, the orange, and the aloe, and trackless, silent, 
uncultivated wastes, the heritage of the bustard and bittern. Striking, 
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§ 14.— r/*6 Grand Tour. 



indeed, and sudden is the change, in flying from the polished mono- 
tony of England to the racy freshness of this still original country, 
where antiquity treads on the heels of to-day ; where Paganism dis- 
putes the very altar with Christianity ; where a want of much that 
is honest or merciful is blended with the most devoted heroic virtues ; 
where ignorance and erudition stand in violent and striking contrast. 

In suggesting lines of routes in Spain, a whole year would not suffice 
to exhaust the objects of natural history, antiquarian, ecclesiological, 
and fine-art interest. A complete tour — the grand tour — may, however, 
be made in five months by those to whom time is an important con- 
sideration. 

a. The Grand Toub. 

Start from England about the heginning of March, enter Spain by Boute 
135, and then 'proceed thits — 



*uerona. 

♦Barceloiia. 

♦Montserrat. 

*Poblet. 

♦Tarragona, 

*Saguntum. 

♦Valencia. 

Jativa. 

Alicante, 

Elche. 
♦Murcia. 

CarUgena. 
♦Malaga. 
♦Granada. 

Jaen. 
♦Cordova. 
♦Seville (holy week). 

Jerez. 

Cadiz. 

Tarifa. 

Algeciraa, 
♦Gibraltar, 
♦Tangier, 
♦Tekuan. 

Ceuta, 



Gaucin. 
♦Konda. 

Carratraca, 
♦Merida. 

Caceres. 

Flasencia, 

Yiiste. 

Talavera, 
♦Toledo. 
♦Ajanjuez, 
♦Cuenca, 
♦Madrid. 
♦Escorial, 
♦Segovia. 
♦Avila. 
♦Valladolid, 
♦Salamanca. 
♦Zamom. 

Toro. 

Benavente, 

Valencia, 
♦Leon. 
♦Astorga, 
♦Ponferrada, 

Lugo. 



La Corufia, 
♦Santiago, 

Vigo. 
♦Tuy. 
♦Orense. 

Monforte, 

Leon. 
♦Oviedo. 

Gijon. 

Santander. 
♦Bilbao. 

San Seba.stian. 
♦Burgos. 

Miranda. 

Logroflo, 
♦Soria. 

Tarazona. 
♦Tudela. 

Pamplona. 

Roncesvalles, 

Panticosa, 

Huasca. 
♦Zai-agoza, 
♦L^rida. 

Barcelona. 



h. A Two-Months' Tour through Spain. 

March, April, and May are the most agreeable months for travelling, 
fhence to October there is intense heat, an arid landscape, and intoler- 
able sun-glare, except in the northern provinces, whore the country is 
in full beauty in summer. 

The following circuit— comprehending the most interesting cities 
and scenery in Spain (Galicia and Navarre excepted) — may be made in 
eight weeks, allowing of three days in each of the cities of Granada, 
SeviUe, Toledo, Madrid, and Burgos ; two days in Barcelona, Zaragoza, 
Tarragona, Valencia, Ronda, Gibraltar, Segovia, and Salamanca; and 
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sufficient time in the other cities and towns to enable the traveller to 
see the principal objects of interest. 



Gerona. 


Jativa. 


Coi-dova. 


Barcelona. 


Muraia. 


Toledo. 


Montserrat. 


Elche. 


Madrid. 


Lerida. 




Escoiial. 


Huesca. 


Malaga. 


Segovia. 


ZaragOEa (return 


Bon£&. 


Avila. 


ac^in to Letida). 


Gibraltar. 




Poblet. 


Algeciras. 


Zamoia. 


Tarragona. 


Cadiz. 


Valladolid. 


Sns^uutum. 


Jerez. 


Burgos. 


Yalenda. 


Seville. 


San SSebasiian. 



c. Riding Tour in Spain. 

I would not advise any one, much less an invalid^ to undertake a 
riding tour in Spain during the winter months. The best season is 
April, May, and June, or even earlier in Andalucia and Murcia. The 
whole country is then in the bloom of spring, and the climate temperate 
and most enjoyable. In winter all the bridle-roads are a sea of mud, 
and the going execrable, whilst in summer the heat renders travelling 
by day almost impossible. Autumn is likewise undesirable, as the 
whole country side wears an arid and tawny appearance after the 
summer heat and dust. In May and June of 1880 and 1881 I rode 
through nearly the whole of the two Castiles, and the Pyrenean portions 
of Catalonia and Aragon. No expedition can be more enjoyable, and 
in no country will one meet with greater courtesy and civility. Owing 
to the recollections of the great war, an Englishman is universally well 
received in country towns and villages ; a Frenchman the contrary. A 
sine qua nan is to speak Castellano fluently. Otherwise intending 
visitors had better stop at home, save their time and money, and keep 
their tempers, which they will most assuredly lose if they cannot talk 
the language. The next thing is to obtain a good servant. I have 
fdways had the same Oastilian every year, and urefer them to Anda- 
lucians or Qalicians — the latter the drudges of tne Peninsula. If you 
treat a Oastilian with proper respect, no servant in the world becomes 
more devoted to his master, or watchful of his employer's interests. 
As to expenses, the best place to engage your servant and animals is 
some minor country town. When in the Castiles I always go to Aranda 
de Duero, between Burgos and Madrid. In such a spot an Englishman 
is a rara avis indeed, and piices have not been raised or the natives 
spoilt by tourists. If hired for not less than a couple of months, your 
servant's wages should not exceed 125. a week, hire of a mule for him 
and horse for yourself about 2?. 10s. per week. At the commercial 
hotels in large cities, such as San Sebastian, Pamplona, Zaragoza, 
Burgos, Valladolid, Avila, Segovia, Toledo, and the like, the universal 
charge is 6s. per day for yourself, and 3s. for servants, without any 
extras whatever. This includes chocolate and bread in the early 
morning, an excellent breakfast at any hour between 11 A.1I. and 
1 P.H.,an eaually good dinner between 7 and 8 p.m., good red wine ad 
lihitum, and a comfortable bed. In Madrid, at the Fonda Peninsular, 
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the charge for the same accommodation is 6s. 6d. a day for yourself, and 
3s. 2d. for servant. On the other hand, in country towns and villages 
it seldom exceeds 4s. per diem for master, and 2s. for man. Fodder for 
the two animals should be Is. a day. As regards distances, you will find 
the country saying of una legua una hora (one league, one hour) pretty 
exact if you take the good going with the bad. A standard league is 
3-45 English miles, and from 20 to 40 miles a day can be done 
according to the best available halting-places, resting one or two days 
a week. I always get under way between 6 and 7 a.m., after the morn- 
ing chocolate, travel till about noon, when a fountain or stream, with 
a shady tree or two handy, is resorted to for the alfresco breakfast and 
siesta, which occupy till 2 p.m. Then on the road again till 7 or 8 p.m., 
when one should arrive at the quarters for the night. Spanish horaes 
never trot or canter, but invariably go at an amble. Hence the com- 
fortable albardilla, or saddle of the country, is preferable to, and much 
less fatiguing than, an English one. Likewise abhor an English great- 
coat, which can never be made to fold and pack properly on the saddle- 
Eeak, and invest in a graceful and sleeveless Castihan mania. All 
aggage must be carried in your own and servant's saddle-bags. Con- 
sequently every drachm of weight and inch of space saved is of vital 
importance. Two or three enamelled iron plates and half-a-dozen 
knives, forks, and spoons, packed in a roll-up case, are indispensable. 
An English picnic basket is not worth the wicker-work it is composed 
of, as it will not travel in saddle-bags. Two leathern wine-bottles of 
the country are taken, one holding about three pints for current use, 
and another two gallons kept in reserve. Oat of the large towns pro- 
visions should always be carried. A young lamb, fowl, rabbit, or hare 
is the best meat. The bread is excellent, and don't forget some lettuces, 
oil, and vinegar for a salad, and raisins for dessert when fresh fruit is 
not in season. I always replenish my provender-bags at every available 
opportunity, and see that enough meat is cooked overnight for the next 
day's picnic breakfast. In the provincial posadas, ventas, and mesones, 
an Enghshraan must remember that he will be received by no smirking 
landlord, bowing waiter, or courtesying chambermaid ; nor will he find 
the comforts and conveniences he does on this side of the Pyrenees. 
Soap and a hand looking-glass must be carried with you. Riding is the 
only comfortable way of visiting many of the most interesting remains 
and picturesque portions of the Peninsula. The railways only connect large 
cities. Diligences generally arrive and depart at some abnormal hour of 
the night, and the stuffiness and jolting of them is intolerable. — ff.F. W. 

**It has been for centuries a fixed idea with Spaniards that roads 
should be left to be made by the feet or hoofs of the men and beasts 
which use them. The old highways which the Moors constructed in 
their own Eastern fashion, with sharp but well-connected paving- 
stones, bard to foot passengers, but marvellously safe for the iron- 
shod cattle, are now in the south of Spain not only no help, but a 
great encumbrance, long neglect having dismantled them, and scattered 
the disjointed stones all over the sluicy paths, so as to make them 
stumbling-blocks at every step, slipping and rolling under the treading 
foot, often just on the most arduous and precipitous spots on your 
way." — Qallmga. 
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■L^rick 


Irun. 


/Logro&o. 




Montsen-at. 


San Sebastian, 


Pamplona. 




Girdona. 


Bilbao. 


July. Pyrenees. 


Aug. ' 


Urgel. 


Santander. 


Zaragoza. 




BaroeloiMU 


.Burgos. 


VHuesca. 




Gerona. 
Perpignan. 
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d, A Summer's Tour in North Spain. 

The following is a pleasant long-vacation trip for the angler, the 
pedestrian, or the water-colour painter. 



June. 



e. Shooting and FiSEUNa Tours. 

Shooting, — Although game is not so universally preserved in Spain 
as among ourselves, yet it is abundant ; Nature, by covering the earth 
with aromatic brushwood in vast extents of uninhabited, uncultivated 
land, has afforded excellent cover to the wild beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air. Near Cadiz, Seville, and Madrid, some of the land- 
owners and farmers preserve the game on their own estates ; on other 
lands, near towns, the ^me is poached and destroyed at all seasons, 
more for pot considerations than for sport ; but wherever the lords of 
creation are rude and rare, the ferce naturce are abundant, and take 
care of themselves. In the neighbourhood of the Picos de Europa 
(Rte. 10), and the Vierzo (Rte. 46), bears are not uncommon ; and in 
Galicia there are plenty of wolves. Spain was always the land of the 
rabbit (conefo), wmch the Phoenicians saw here for the first time, and 
hence some have traced the origin of the name Hispania to the Sevhan, 
or rabbit of the Hebrew. This animal figured on the early coins ot the 
cuniculosce Celti Iherice. Large ships freighted with them were regularly 
sent from Cadiz for the supply of Rome. The rabbit is still the favourite 
shooting of Spaniards, who look invariably to the larder. Pheasants are 
rare : a bird requiring artificial feeding cannot be expected to thrive in 
a country where half the population is underfed. Red-legged partridges 
and hares are most plentiful. Thousands are exported every year to 
France. The mouths of the great rivers swarm with aquatic birds. In 
Andalucia the multitude of woodcocks is incredible. There is very little 
difl&culty in procuring leave to shoot in Spain ; a licence is required of 
natives, but foreigners may carry arms for sporting purposes with a 
permit^ best obtained from the Spanish consulate in London. The 
moment a Spaniard gets out of town he shoulders a gun, for the custom 
of going armed is immemorial. Game is usually divided into great and 
smfidl; the Caza mayor includes deer, venados, wild boars, yava/ts, and 
the chamois tribe, cobras montesas : by Caza menor is understood foxes, 
rabbits, partridges, and such-like * * small deer.*' Winter fowl is abundant 
wherever there is water, and the flights of quails and woodcocks, 
codornices y gaUinetaSy are quite marvellous. The Englishman will find 
shooting in the neighbourhood of Seville and Gibraltar. 

Fishing, — ^The lover of the angle will fin1l virgin rivers in Spain, that 
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jumble of mountains, down the bosoms of which they flow ; most of 
these abound in trout, and those which disembogue into the Bay of 
Biscay, in salmon. As good tackle is not to be procured in Spain, the 
angler will bring out everything from England. The best localities are La 
Granja, Palencia, Avila, Cuenca, and the whole country from El Vierzo, 
GaUcia, the Asturias, the Basque provinces, and Pyrenean valleys. 

/. A Keligious-Fbstival Tour. 

Beligion has long been mixed up most intimately in every public, 
private, and social relation of Spain, as in all Catholic countries. The 
priesthood in Spain have, however, lost a great deal of their influence ; 
the enforced banishment of the holy orders, consequent upon the 
popular emeute of 1834, was followed by the royal decree of the 17th 
July, 1867, which abolished the innumerable holidays and saints' 
days, with the exception of Christmas Day, All Saints, All Souls, St. 
Peter and St. Paul, St. James, together with seven others held in 
honour of the Virgin. The church ceremonials, on great days, although 
now much shorn of their original splendour, are still very grand, and 
should always be visited, and especially when celebrated in honour of 
the tutelar saint or miracle of any particular district : local costumes 
and manners will be best studied at the Fiestas y Bomerias, the Festivals 
and Pilgrimages to some high place or shrine, and at the Veladas, the 
Wakes or Vigils, the German Kirchweihe^ which in a fine climate are 
at once attractive and picturesque. Akin to these are the Ferias or fairs, 
a word which also has a double meaning for the Spaniards, who, imitating 
the Moors at Mecca, have always been permitted to combine a little 
traflfic with devotion. These local festivities have, however, sadly fallen 
off from the large attendance they had on their first establishment. 

The principal local saints, sites of pilgrimage, and leading fairs will 
be mentioned in their respective places : travellers curious in these fes- 
tivals should endeavour to be at Valencia^ April 5 ; at Andujar, April 28; 
Madrid, May 15 ; Bonda, May 20 ; and Santiago, July 25 ; and should 
always remember to be in some great city during the Holy Week 
or Semana Santa (Seville is the best), and during Corpus Christi, a 
moveable feast which takes place the first Thursdav after Trinity 
Sunday, and is celebrated everywhere in Spain with great pomp, 
especially at Seville, Granada, Valencia, Barcelona, and Toledo. The 
services connected with the dead on the days of All Saints and 
All Souls in the beginning of November deserve notice ; also the fes- 
tivities of Christmas and Carnival time, which are more joyous, and 
very national and peculiar. 



9- 



Ronda. 

Gibraltar. 

Alhama. 

Malaga. 

Granada. 

Lanjaron. 

Elche. 

Cuenca, 

Toledo. 

Escorial. 



An Artistic Toub. 




Avila. 


Santander. 


Plasencia. 


Bilbao. 


Yuste. 


Vera. 


Batuecas. 


Jaca. 


El Viei-zo. 


Huesca. 


Cangas de Tineo. 


Pyrenees. 


Oviedo. 


Manresa. 


Pajai-es. 


Montsen-at 


lieinosa. 


Roeas. 
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h. Tour for Naturalists.— Botany. 

The natural history of Spain has yet to be really investigated and 
described. This indeed is a subject worthy of all who wish to " book 
something new," and the soil is almost virgin. The harvest is rich, 
and, although labourers have long been wanting, able pioneers have 
broken the ground, and a zealous band is following. The great extent 
and peculiar conformation of the Peninsula offer every possible scope 
to the geologist and botanist. The damp valleys of the Asturias and 
the western provinces combine the varieties of Wales and Switzerland ; 
the central portions contain the finest cereal regions in the world ; while 
the mountains of Andalucia, covered with eternal snow, furnish an 
entire botanical range, from the hardiest lichen to the sugar-cane which 
flourishes at their bases : vast districts of dehesas^ or abandoned tracts, 
bear in spring-time the aspect of a hot-house growing wild : such is 
the profusion of flowers which waste their sweets, noted and gathered 
but imperfectly, in this Paradise of the wild bee, this garden of weeds.t 

The eastern and southern portions of Spain should not be visited 
before May, or the northern much before June. 

t. Antiquarian Tours. 

The Peninsula may be divided into regions which contain peculiar 
objects of interest. The vestiges of epochs run in strata, according 
to the residence of the different nations who have occupied Spain ; 
thus the Roman, Moorish, and Gotho-Spaniard periods are marked by 
evidences distinguishing and indehble as fossils. 

Boman antiquities are to be met with in almost the whole of the 
Peninsula, but the student will find the following localities most worth 
visiting. 

(A) Roman Antiquities. 



Ronda. 




Avila. 


Malaga. 




J.«on. 


Antequei-a. 




Clunia (Burgos). 


Jerez. 




Numancia (^oria). 


Italicii (Seville). 




Cabeza del Griego (Ucles). 


Carmona. 




Elche (Alicjinte). 


Cazloiia (Jaen). 




Saguntum (Murviedro). 


Merida. 




Tarragona. 


Talavera la Vieja (Toledo). 






(B) Moorish Antiquities. 


Seville. 


Granada. Toledo. 


Cordova. 


Zaragoza. 




(C) DrUIDICAL RKMAINS.t 


Antequera. 




Dilar. 


Fonelas (Granada). 




Cangas de Onis. 


Gor (Granada). 




Arrichinaga (Bilbao). 


Eguilar (Vitoria). 







+ Consult on the •• Flora Hispanica " the works of Quer Cavanillas and those named by Miguel 
Colmeiro, 8vo.. 1846, in his list of Spanish botanical books. The botanist o^id entomologist may 
peruse with advantage the ' Beise-Erinnerongen aos Spanien' by E. A. Itussmossler, 'i vols., 
IieipziK. 1854, especially on the subject of snails. 

X Mitjana, ••Memorla sobre el Templo Druida de Anteqnera," Malaga. 184. ; Gongora y 
Martinez^ " AntegUedades prehistoricos de Andalucia," Madrid, 1863. 
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h, Ecclesiological Tour — on visiting Churches. 



Seville. 
Cordova. 


Cuidad Rodrigo. 
Benavente. 


Burgos. 
Valladolid. 


Granada. 

Toledo. 

Cuenca. 

Sigiieuza. 

Soria. 


2iamora. 

Santiago, 

Tuy. 

Orense. 

Oviedo. 


Pamplona. 

Huesca. 

Zaragoza. 

Lerida. 

Barcelona. 


Segovia, 


Leon. 


Gerona. 


Avila. 
Salamanca. 


Astorga. 
Palencia. 


Tarragona. 
Valencia. 


Tore. 







Santiago, Oviedo, Pamplona, and Barcelona, may be chosen as head- 
quarters for ecclesiological excursions of the greatest interest. 

As a general rule, the student should carefully examine the metro- 
politan cathedral of each see, as it will be usually found to furnish the 
type of the minor collegiate and parochial churches within the diocese ; 
and although a general homogeneous style marks architectural periods 
throughout the Peninsula, yet architecture, like dialects and costume, 
has its localisms and provincialisms, which are very pronounced in 
Spain. 

Hours fw visiting Churches, — Some churches are open through 
the day, except from 12 to 2 or 3, when they are closed. Parish 
churches close later than others. Churches attached to convents 
seldom remain open later than 9 or 10. Some cathedrals remain 
open all dav, others are shut at 12. The proper time to see the coro 
and side chapels is after high mass, which is usually at 9 o'clock, 
or in the afternoon. Churches may be seen when closed by sending 
for the keys, but it entails trouble and delay, besides a special fee to 
the sacristen, and another to the lad who fetches him. 

The stranger should be made acquainted with some of the leading 
dispositions and technical terms, as regards the Cathedrals of Spain, 
which necessarily form a leading item in the "what to observe" of 
intelligent investigators, and one especial object of this Handbook. The 
exteriors are often surrounded with a long platfoi*m, which, if ascended 
by steps, is called a gradus, " grees " ; the principal front is frequently 
left unfinished, first in order to disarm the evil eye, and next to serve 
as a constant pretext for begging pious contributions for its completion. 
TTie western entrance commonly presents the chief fa9ade, and is called 
facJiada principal ; the nave, wave, is supported by piers, pUastraSy from 
whence springs the roof, Idveda, The aisles (alas, wings) are called 
lateraleSf co-laterales ; at the doorways is &pila, stoup, or b^nitier, which 
contains the agua hendita, or holy water. The choir, coro^ is placed in 
the middle of the nave in Spanish cathedrals, thus blocking it up and 
concealing the high altar; its back, which fronts the spectator who 
enters from the west, is called trascoro; the lateral sides are called 
respaldos del coro, over which the organs are usually placed. The choir 
is lined with stalls, siUas ; the seats, silleriaddcoro, are generally carved, 
and often most beautifully, as are the desks of the choristers' books, los 
atrilesy and the lecterns or facistoles. 

Opposite the coro an open space (entre los dos coros) marks the centre 
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of the transept, crucero, over which rises the great dome or central 
tower, cimborio : it divides the choir from the high altar, and is usually 
isolated and fenced off by a reja, " parclose," or railing ; these and the 
cancelaSy gratings (whence comes our term chancel), are among the 
most remarkable and artistic peculiarities of Spain. The pulpits, 
pulpitos, generally two in number, are placed in the angle outside the 
chancel ; they are fixed N.W. and S.W., in order that the preacher 
may face the congregation, who look towards the high altar, without 
his turning his back to it. Ascending usually by steps is the capilla 
maycr^ el preshiterio, where is the high altar, altar mayor, on which is 
placed a tabernacle, ciborio, under which the consecrated wafer is 
placed in a vin7, or open " monstrance," whenever it is displayed, or 
manifestado. When the wafer is not so exhibited, it is enclosed in a 
sagrario, or tabernacle. In some highly privileged churches, as at 
Lugo and Leon, the wafer is continually displayed S)r pubhc adoration ; 
in others, only at particular times: but generally, in great towns, 
this privilege is conceded to all the churches by rotation, and continues 
during 40 hours, las cuarenta horas, which are duly mentioned in 
almanacs and newspapers. From the high altar rises a screen, or 
reredoSy called retdblo; these specialities of the country, often most 
magnificent, are reared high aloft, and crowned with a " holy rood/' la 
Santa Cruz, which is the representation of Christ on the Cross, with 
St. John and the Virgin at his side. The retahlos, most elaborately 
designed, carved, painted, and gilt, are divided into compartments, 
either by niches or intorcolumniations ; the spaces are ^filled with 
paintings or sculpture, generallv representing the life of the Virgin, or 
of the Savioiu*, or subjects taken from the Bible, or from the local 
legends and tutelars. The place of honour is usually assigned to la 
Virgen Santisima. 

Few Spaniards at ' any time, when traversing a cathedral, pass the 
high altar without bowing and crossing themselves, since the Incarnate 
Host is placed thereon : and in order not to offend, every considerate 
Protestant wUl manifest an outward respect for this custom. Sometimes 
kings, queens, and princes are buried near the high altar, which is 
then called a capilla real. The sarcophagus, or bed on which the 
figures representing the deceased kneel or lie, is called uma, Spaniards, 
in designating the right and left of the altar, generally use the terms 
lado del Evangelio, lado de la Epistola: the Gospel being read, as in 
England, from the 1. hand side of the worshipper who faces the altar, 
the Epistle from the r. The altar on grand occasions is decked with 
superbly embroidered coverlets ; a complete set of vestments when 
three priests officiate is called el temo. The piers of the nave are then 
hung with damask or velvet hangings, colgaduras; the back of the altar 
is called trasaltar, 

Spanish catliedrals generally have a chapel fitted up as a parish 
church attached to them, and called parroquia, Sagrario ; whilst many 
have also another called a ** royal chapel," capilla real, in each of which 
separate services are performed by separate establishments of clergy. 
The chapter-houses should always be visited. The sola del cabildo, 
sola capitular, has frequently an ante-room, antesala, and both generally 
contain carvings and pictures. Specimens of church plate worth notice 
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are the altar caudlesticks, candeleros, blandones; the calix, or sacra- 
mental cup ; the porta pax, in which relics are enclosed and offered to 
devout osculation ; the cruces, crosses ; haculos, croziers ; and the vergers' 
staves, cetros. The traveller should always inquire if there be a ctistodia^ 
whether of silver, plata, or of silver gilt, sobredorada. They are called 
custodias, because in them, on grand festivals, the consecrated Host is 
kept. The custodiay containing the wafer, thus guurded^ is deposited 
on Good Friday in the sepulchre, monumento. This temporary monument 
in some cathedrals — Seville, for instance— is of most imposing splendour. 

The vestry is called la sacristia^ and its official servant, el sacristan : 
here the robes and utensils of the officiating ministers are put away. 
These saloons are frequently remarkable for the profusion of mirrors 
which are hung, like pictures, all around over the presses : the looking- 
glasses are slanted forwards, in order that the priest, when arrayed, 
may have a full-length view of himself in these clerical Psyches. The 
dresses and copes of the clergy are magnificently embroidered. 

The painted glass in the windows, las vidrieras, is often most 
superb, although the Spaniards themselves have produced very few 
artists in this chemical branch, and mostly employed painters from 
Flanders and Germany. The best glass painters in Spain were El 
Maestro Dolfin, 1418 ; Pedro Bonifacio, 1439 ; Pedro Frances^ 1459 ; 
Juan de Santillana, 1480; Juan de Valdevieso, 1480; and Alberto de 
Jlolanda, 1520. 

The chief rejeros or makers of the exquisite parcloses, railings, are 
Cristobal Andino, 1520 ; Francisco de Salamanca, 1633 ; Domingo 
Cespedes, 1548 ; Oaspctr Rodriguez, 1555 ; Francisco de Villalpando, 
1561 ; Juan Bautista Celma, 1600. Their works are of the highest 
merit and interest, and quite unrivalled in Europe; thev flourished 
in the gold and silver ages of Spain. The most remarkable plateros or 
workers in silver are Bartolom^, 1325 ; the B'Ar/e family, circa 
1520-1577 ; Juan Buiz,el Vandolino, 1533 ; and Alonsode Becerril, 1534. 
Unfortunately the value of the mere material has tempted the spoiler, 
and consigned to the melting-pot many precious remains of ancient 
piety, art, and magnificence, f 
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Seville. 


E-«corial. 


Oviedo. 


Granada, 


A Vila, 


Burgos. 


Murcia. 


Salamanca. 


Pamplona. 


Valencia. 


Valladolld, 


Zaragoza. 


Cuenca. 


Leon. 


Haesca. 


Madrid. 


Astoi-ga. 


Tarragona. 


Toledo. 


Santiago. 


Gerona. 



Judging by tbe remains of sculpture which continually appear in 
Spain, and by the Roman inscriptions which mention dedications of 
statues, the number which existed must have been very great. It is 

f For farther Information concerning embroideries, painted glass, and silversmiths, consult 
• DIccionario * by Cean Bermudez, • Docmnentos para la Historia de las Bellas Artes/ by Zarco 
del Valle. and • The Industrial Arts of Spain,' by Juan F. Riafio. Published for the Committee 
of Council on Elducation, 1879. 
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impossible, however, to determine how many of these may have been 
the work of Spanish artists of the period, for the sculpture that remains 
is decidedly Roman in character. Roman epigraphy in Spain is the 
most numerous in Europe, with the exception of Italy. The number 
of inscriptions hitherto published amounts to nearly 6600, among 
them more than 100 commemorate public statues, many of which were 
made of silver and bronze (see Corp, Inscrip., by Emile Hubner). The 
few statues which have reached us in marble, which are at the Madrid 
museums and in the provinces, give but a poor idea of- the statuary 
which existed in Spain during the Roman time. 

We may mention as works by Spanish artists some sculptures of a 
very remote period which have been found at Avilay Guisando, Segovia, 
and other localities of the centre of Spain ; they represent wild boars, 
bulls, or bears, and are not wanting in expression. They are called 
Toros de Ouisando ; they are very ancient, and have been used by the 
Romans to place inscriptions. 

Another group of Spanish sculpture which, at any rate, is different to 
the usual style adopted by Roman artists, is that of the statuary and 
architectural remains discovered at Yecla, in the province of Alicante, 
This collection consists of more than fifty statues and fragments ; most 
of the statues are smaller than life. Some of the heads are similar 
in manner and type to the hieratic types of Etruiia or Asia Minor. 
Others are Roman in character, and appear to belong to the first or 
second century of our era. Others, and the most interesting of all, are 
distinguished by attributes and emblems not generally in use. Most 
of these statues represent female figures standing or seated, dressed 
with an elaborate costume, their heads covered with ornate drapery ; 
some carry cups in their hands, which are empty, or from which issue 
flamea These and other attributes, such as stars, discs, suns, moons, 
lamps, and bulls, which hang from their necks, or are represented on 
their vestments, would make it appear that they belong to a solar deity, 
I)erhaps to the creed of Mithras, Osiris, and others in connexion with 
the ancient mysteries introduced into the West with the first Roman 
emperors. The remains which still exist of the building where these 
statues were discovered are not unhke the Mithraca in the Duchy of 
Nassau. A great number of fragments, with Egyptian and Oriental 
ornamentation, were found with these statues, some with inscriptions 
in Iberic, or Greek characters, in an unknown language ; the translations 
hitherto made are not satisfactory. These sculptures may be studied 
at the ArchsBological Museum at Madrid. 

There are numerous sepulchres ornamented with bas-reliefs belong- 
ing to the first centuries of our era in Spain, Pagan and Christian. At 
the Church of St, Felix, at Oerona, six are let into the wall of the 
presbytery. They will be described in their proper place. None of 
them, however, present a different character to those generally to be 
observed in these monuments. 

The history of sculpture in Spain is interrupted from the establish- 
ment of the Visigothic monarchy, in the fifth century, until the ninth 
or tenth. The silversmiths* work of this period is not sufficiently 
characteristic to afford the means of fixing its date with any cer- 
tainty. 
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In the ninth and tenth centuries statuary exists which proceeds from 
two different sources, Christian and Moor. On the doorway of the 
Monastery of San Salvador de Leire, Navarre, there are a series of stone 
figures, mixed with others of a later date, which are probably of the 
first half of the ninth century, for St. Euhgio of Cordova visited the 
monastery at that time, and toundit at a great height of artistic culture. 
The figures on the reliefs of San Migvd de Lino, near Oviedo, are rather 
later in date, and more barbarous in style. One of the most important 
specimens of Moorish sculptures which exists in Spam is the fine ivory 
casket at the Cathedral of Famplona, It represents a variety of sub- 
jects with figures ; round it is an inscription in Cufic letters, stating 
that it was ordered to be made by the hagio, or minister, AhduL Malek, 
under the direction of his high eunuch, Norruiyr^ the 395th year of the 
Hegira (1005 a.c). 

During the eleventh and twelfth centuries sculpture and architecture 
in Spain reproduce with great similarity the same artistic forms which 
were common to the rest of Europe, except Italy. A great many 
specimens exist of this period, especially in the portals and cloisters of 
the chiirches of the penod, which will be pointed out in their proper 
place. It is probable that, just as the architects who worked in 
Spain came from France and the north, the greater number of the 
sculptors were also foreigners. The fine doorway of the Cathedral of 
Santiago must be mentioned ; it was carved in the twelfth century by 
Master Mateo, The great number of statues and reliefe which adorn 
it, and its high artistic merit, render it one of the most important spe- 
cimens of the kind in Europe. At the South Kensington Museum 
there is a reproduction of this doorway. 

In the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries sculpture in 
Spain follows the usual course, and copies French and ItaUan models. 
The similarity is very great in the treatment of the sculpture on the 
doorways of cathedrals. The number of examples of this period is very 
great in Spain. At Burgos^ Toledo, Leon, Navarre, and Catalufia, most 
important specimens will be found. 

The few names of sculptors which are known, belonging to the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, are generally foreigners. The same 
foreign influence may be observed in the fifteenth century, but they 
alternate with Spanish artists. More than sixty Spanish sculptors 
worked during this century (see Cean Bermudez, * Dice, de las Bellas 
Artes ' ). It is frequently the case in Spain that artistic novelties, after 
having been imported, take root with great facility, and are developed 
by Spaniards with much success. 

The retdblos, choir-seats, sepulchres, and cloisters deserve a special 
mention. They give a good idea of this mixture of schools, which was 
common in Spain during the second half of the fifteenth and beginning 
of the sixteenth century ; some are the work of Germans, others are by 
Italians or Frenchmen, and many are by Spaniards. 

The devotional images which remain, belonging to this period, are 
interesting. They may be divided into two groups — Hoods (figures of 
Our Lord crucified), and figures of the Blessed Virgin. The first, as a 
general rule, represent in an exaggerated manner physical pain ; and 
most repugnant, anti-artistic specimens may be seen in most of the 
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principal Spanish towns. Tlie little crucifix (called Del Cid) at the 
Cathedral of Salamanca is one of the oldest. The Cristo de Burgos 
carries to the utmost extent the exaggerations and bad taste of this 
school. This style must have been common in Europe ; the Rood at 
Oanddsy Asturias, is of the same kind — it was brought from England 
during the reign of Henry VIII. 

The images of the Blessed Virgin are not so exaggerated. There are 
a large number, called AjparecidaSy most of which are black. The most 
famous in Spain are those at Zaragoza, Valencia, Monts^rat, Atocha, 
Toledo, and Guadalupe. They are literally covered with jewels, and 
nothing is left visible but the face. It would be most interesting to 
study these images as archaeological sculptures ; some must belong to 
a very remote period, probably the Visigothic, and in the midst of the 
fables which surround their history some truth must exist of their 
apparition — they were undoubtedly hidden by the Christians at ^the 
invasion of the Moors. There are other images of the Blessed Virgin 
which are covered with a silver-plating, a reminiscence of Byzantine 
art. Two of this style may be studied at the Cathedral of Astorga, 

In the Renaissance period sculpture attains in Spain its greatest 
excellence. It coincides with the richest and most flourishing reigns, 
and Itahan models are preferred. Spanish sculpture has never been 
properly appreciated ; it has, at least, as much importance as Spanish 
painting. Berruguete, Becerra, Villalpando, Montafles, Cano, and others, 
can compete with the best sculptors of the time. The principal 
tendency was to represent religious subjects ; mythological groups, 
so much ill vogue in Italy, were never very popular in Spain. Amon»r 
the great number of artists whose names have reached us, two are of 
the greatest importance — Vigarny, a Frenchman, and Berruguete, a 
Spaniard. Their work can be compared in the choir at Toledo, Man} 
Spanish and foreign artists succeeded these, who kept up during the 
sixteenth century good artistic examples. 

A great quantity of works in stone, iron, bronze, and wood remain 
of this period. The principal localities where they may be studied arc 
Seville, Toledo, SalaTuanca, Valladolid, and Burgos. 

During the whole of the sixteenth century wooden sculpture was 
always painted, in Spain and elsewhere. At the end of this period the 
flesh-tints are greatly exaggerated, and the texture of the dmperies is one 
of the principal characteristics of Spanish sculpture ; it is contrary to 
the conditions of this art, the principal element of which is form, not 
colour. Spanish artists in their imitations of stufis, estofar, reached in 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the limits of reahsm. 

Religious images are multiplied during this period to a great extent, 
not only to be placed on the altars and retdblos, but for the Fasos, used 
in the processions of Holy Week at Seville, Valladolid, Mtircia, and 
other towns. The Pasos are groups of Hfe-size figures arranged on 
boards, which are carried by men. They represent scenes from the 
Passion of Our Lord, and many are most remarkable as works of art. 

The climax of painted sculpture in Spain may be considered to 
have been reached in the seventeenth century. Alonso Cano was an 
excellent sculptor and painter ; his best works are at Granada. 

To the realistic tendency of imitating the tints of the flesh was soon 
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added another characteristic tendency of Spanish sculpture, which 
continues in the present day. It consists in making a lay figure or 
frame, which has only the head and hands sculptured, and is dressed 
with a voluminous petticoat and wig to please the taste of the devout. 
It is the most extreme point to which the degradation of the fine arts 
can reach. 

The Spanish Church has opposed itself from the beginning to this 
abuse, as may be seen in the synodals published by the bishops after 
the Council of Trent ; unfortunately, however, fanaticism has more 
power than ecclesiastical legislation. 

Spanish sculpture after Cano and his school is hardly worth men- 
tioning. From the end of the seventeenth century until the eighteenth 
it has all the bad taste of the time. The statues of Spanish kings 
which may be seen at Madrid give a good idea of the inferiority of 
the artist's work. At the end of the last century the same classical 
revival occurred here as in other countries. Alvarez is the sculptor 
who may be considered the best representative of this school. His 
best works are at Madrid. The Catalan artists, Sunol, Bellver, and the 
brothers Valmitjanaj are excellent representatives of Spanish sculpture 
in the present day. 

§ 16.— Chronological Tables. 

No. I. 

Carthaginian Domination in Spain .. •• ... 238 to 200 B.C. 

Roman Domination . . , 200 B.C. to 414 a.d. 

Wisigothic Domination ., .. .. ,, 414 „ .711 „ 



A.D. 



420 
451 
454 
466 



Wisigothic Kings, 

Afaulfo 414, D. 417 

Sigerico „ 417 

Walia 

Teodoredo • 

Turismundo • •• 

Teodorico 

Eurico 483 

This king, after conquering the 
SucFi and other races, is con- 
sidered the founder of the mon- 
archy. 

Alarico D. 505 

Gesaleico .. 510 

Amahirico 531 

Teudis 648 

Teudiselo 549 

Agila 554 

Atanagildo 567 

Liuva I .. 572 

Leovigildo 586 

After destroying the baibarians 
that still remained in the country, 
he was the first king who ruled 
over the whole of the Penlnsuhu 



Wisoigthic Kings (continued). a.d. 

Recaredo 1 601 

Summoned the 3rd Council of 
Toledo, renounced Arianism, and 
became the first Catholic king ot 
Spain. 

Liuva II 603 

Witerico 610 

Gundemaro 612 

Sisebuto 621 

Recaredo II 621 

Suintila 631 

Sisenando 635 

Tulga 640 

Chindasvinto 650 

Recesvinto ., 672 

Wamba 680 

Ervigio 687 

Egica 701 

Witiza 709 

Don Rodrigo 71X 

The Moors entered Spain and de- 
feated Don Rodrigo at the battle 
of Guadalete, who disappeared 
thei^e. The Moors occupied in the 
two following years almost the 
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Wisigothij Kings (continued). A.D. 
whole of the Peninsula, and 
governed under the dependence 
of the Kaliphs of Damascus. 

Moorish Rviers in Spain, 

Amirs dependent on the Kaliphs of 
Damascus 711-715 

Independent Kaliphate establisheil 
by the Ummeyah family, the 
capital being Cordova .. 755-1009 

Kings of Taiias, governors of the 
provinces which declared them- 
selves independent during the last 
kaliphate, Hischen II. .. 1009-1090 

The Almoravides from Africa esta- 
blished themselves in the Moorish 
tenitory of the Peninsula 1090-1 157 

The Almohades conquered the Al- 
moravides 1157-1212 

Kings of Granada. The Moorish 
domination is reduced to the 
kingdom of Granada .. 1226-1492 

The rule of the Moors in Spain 
ends in 1492, at the conquest of 
Gi-anada. __^ 

Kings of Asturias, Leon, and Castile, 
Pelayo (the re-conquest begins) 7 1 8, D. 737 

Favila 739 

Alonso I., el Catolico 757 

Favila 1. (fixes his Court at 

Oviedo) 768 

Aurelio 774 

Silo 7S3 

Maurcgato .. 783 

Bermudo I., el Diacono .. .. 795 

Alonso II., el Casto 843 

Rimirol 850 

Urdoiio i 866 

Alonso III, el Magno 910 

Divided the kingdom ofGalicia, 

Leon, atid Asturias, among his 

sous, the three following kings. 

Garcia 913 

Ordollo II 923 

Fruelall 924 

Ordofio fixed his Court at Leon, 

and here end the named kings of 

Asturias. 

Alonso IV., el Monge 930 

Hamiro II 950 

Ordofio 111 955 

Sancho I., el Craso .. •• .. 967 

Bamiro IIL .. 982 

[%iiw,92.] 



Kings of Astw-ias, Lcon^ awl 
Castile (continued). 

Bermudo II. ^ 

Alonso v., el Noble 

Beimudo III 

The territory of Castile, which 
foi-med a separate stato, go- 
verned by Condes, i^^assed to 
Dofia Sancha and Don Fer- 
nando I., who entitled themselves 
Kings of Castile and Leon. 

Feniando I. and Dofia Saucha 

Sancho II., el Fuerte 

Alfonso VI 

(Conquered Toledo in 1085.) 

Dofia Urraca 

Alfonso VII,, el Emperador .. 

At his death the kingdoms of 
Castile and Leon aie divided 
among the six following kings. 

Sancho III. (Castilla) 

Fernando II. (Leon) 

Alfonso VIII. (Castilla) .. .. 

Alfonso IX. (Leon) 

Enrique I. (Castilla^ 

Dofia Berenguela, who abdicated 
the crown of Castile in favour of 
her son, Fernando III., who in- 
herited also the crown of Leon, 
from his father, Alfonso IX. 

Feniando III., King of Castile and 

Leon 

He conquered Cordova, Jaen, 
and SerilJc. 

Alonso X., el Sabio •• •• •• 

Sancho IV., el Bmvo 

Fernando IV., el E"npIazado.. 

Alonso XI 

Pedro I., el Cruel 

Enrique II., el Bastardo •• 

Juan I. 

Enrique III., el Doliente •• 

Juan II • •• 

Enrique IV., el Impotente ., 

Dofia Isabel, la Catolica .• 

Fernando V. de Aragon 

Dofia J nana, la loca 

Felipe I., e Hermoso (fii*st king of 
the Hou e of Austria) 

Carlos v., Empeiador 

Felipe II 

Felipe III 

Felipe IV. 

Carlos II 

Felipe V. (first king of the house 
of Bourbon) abdicated in .. 

d 
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999 
1028 
1037 



1065 
1073 
1108 

1126 
1157 



1158 
1188 
1214 
1230 
1217 



1252 



1284 
1295 
1312 
1350 
1369 
1379 
1390 
1407 
1454 
1474 
1504-\ 

1516 J yr 

1555 

r 

1505 
1558 
1598 ^ 
1621 

1665 ' - 
1700 ; ^ 

1724. . 
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Kings of Asturta, Leon, and 

Castile (continued). A.D, 

Luis I 1724 

Felipe V 1746 

Fernando VI 1759 

Carlos III 1788 

Carlos IV., abdicated 1808 

Fernando VII 1833 

Isabel II., dethroned 1868 

Gobierno Provisional 1871 

Amadeo de Saboya .. abdicated 1873 

Spanish Republic 1874 

Alfonso XII died 1886 



Kings of Navarre, 
The inhabitants of NavaiTe 
began the re-conquest from the 
middle of the 8th century. Their 
rulers were called condes, or kings, 
until Sancho Abarca widened the 
territory; from that time they 
are always called kings of Na- 
varre. 

Sancho Abarca 980—994 

Garcia III 1000 

Sancho III., el Mayor 1038 

Garcia IV 1057 

Sancho IV 1076 

Sancho Ramirez V 1092 

This king, and the two that fol- 
low, were likewise kings of Aragon. 

Pedro 1 1106 

Alfonso, el Batallador 1134 

Garcia Ramirez IV 1150 

Sancho VI., el Sabio 1194 

Sancho VII., el Fuerte 1234 

Here begin the kings of the 
House of Champagne. 

Teobaldol 1253 

Teobaldo II 1270 

Enrique 1 1273 

Juanal 1304 

Ou'her mavnage with Philip le 
Bel, Navarre passed to the house 
of France, 

LuisHutin 1316 

Felipe le Long 1320 

Carlos I. de Navarra, IV, de 

Francia 1329 

Juanall 1343 

Carlos IL d'Evreux 1387 

Carlos III 1425 

Dofia Blancay Juan I,,, •• •• 1479 
Francisco Febo .. ., .. •• 1483 



A.D. 

1512 



Kings of Navarre (continued). 

Catalina .. "A/^A^^ifi^* 

Fernando V. of JHwa i m took 
possession in 1512 of Navan-e, 
and it was then incorporated with 

Castile. -^ 

Kings of Aragon, 

Aragon belonged to the king- 
dom of Navan-e until Sancho III. 
gave it to his son Ramiro. 

Ramirol 1035, D. 1063 

Sancho 1 1094 

Pedro 1 1104 

Alfonso I., el Batallador .. ..1134 

Ramiro II., el Monge 1137 

Aragon and Catalufia are united. 

Petronila 1162 

Alfonso II 1196 

Pedro n 1213 

Jaime I., el Conquistador .. .. 1276 

Pedro III 1285 

Sicily is united to Aragon. 

Alfonso III 1291 

Jaime II 1327 

Alfonso IV 1336 

Pedro IV 1387 

Juan I .. .. 1395 

Martin 1410 

Fernando, el de Antequera ,, ., 1416 

Alfonso V 1458 

Juan II 1479 

Fernando el Catolico. 

Aragon passes to the ci*own of 
Castile. _____ 

Counts of Barcelona, 
In the 8th and 9th centuries 
Catalufia belonged to Charle- 
magne and his successors. Wil- 
fredo was the first independent 
Conde. 
Wilfredo el Belloso .. ,. 864—898 

Borrelll 912 

Suniario 917 

Borrell H. and his brother Miron 992 

Piamon Borrell 1018 

Ramon Berenguer 1 1025; 

Ramon Berenguer II 1077 

Berenguer and Ramon Beren- 

/ guerlll 1113 

teimon Berenguer IV 1131 

S^ Ramon Berenguer V. married 
^ofia Petronila de Aragon, and 
this kingdom was incorporated 
with the Condado de Catalufia. 
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No. II. 

Contemporary Sovereigns. 

The periods have been selected during which leading events in 
Spanish history have occurred. 



A.D. 

800 
877 
996 

1075 

1155 

1245 
1345 
1360 
1485 
1515 
1550 
1560 
1644 
1705 
1760 
1808 

1840 

1877 
1886 



Spain. 
AloDso II. el Casto 
AloDso III. el Magno 
Ramiro III. .. 

Sancho II. •• 

AlfoDsoVII. .. 

San Femando .. 
Alfonso XL . . 
Pedro el Cruel 
Isabel la Catolica 
Fernando de Aragon 
Carlos V. .. . 
Felipe II. 
Felipe IV. 
Felipe V. 
Carlos III. .. 
Femando VII. 

Isabel n. 

Alfonso XII. .. 
Cristina, queen-regent 



England. 

Egbert 

Alfred .. .. 

Ethelredll. .. 
I William the 
( Conqueror 

Henry II. .. 

Henry in. .. 
Edward III. .. 
Edward III. .. 
Henry VII. .. 
Henry VIII. .. 
Edward VI. .. 
Elizabeth 
Charles I. 
Anne .. 
George III, .. 
George III, .. 

> Victoria 



France. 
Charlemagne . . 
Louis II. .. 
Hugh Capet .. 

Philip I. 

Louis VIL . . 

St. Louis 
Philip VI. .. 
JohnIL 
Charles VIH. 
Francis I. 
Henry II. 
Charles IX. .. 
Louis XIV. , , 
Louis XIV. .. 
Louis XV. ,. 
Napoleon I, ,. 

{Louis-Philippe 
Napoleon lU. 
French Republic. 



Rome. 
Leo III. 
John VII. 
Gregoiy V. 

Gregory VII. 

TAdrian FV. 
\Breakspeare. 

Innocent IV. 

Benedict VI. 

Innocent VI. 

Innocent VIII. 

LeoX. 

Paul HI. 

Pius IV. 

Innocent X. 

Clement XI. 

Clement XIIL 

Pius VII. 
'Gregory XVI. 
and Pius IX, 

Leo Xin. 



){ 



The antiquary will often meet with the date Era on old inscriptions. 
This mode of reckoning prevailed in the Roman dominions, and arose 
from the date of the particular payment of taxes, cps^ vera. It com- 
menced in the fourth year of Augustus Ceesar. To make the Era 
correspond with the Anno Domini^ 38 years must be added ; thus : 
A.D. 1200 is equivalent to Era 1238. The Moorish Hegira commences 
from Friday, July 16, a.d. 622,— Era 660. The New Style was intro- 
duced by Gregory XII I. into Spain in 1582. October 6, of the Old 
Style, was then called October 15. This must be remembered, for the 
New Style was only introduced into England in 1761. 



§ 16.— Spanish Conversation : Phrases, 

you hare, 
they have. 



Verb Saber. To have (auxiliary). 
Indicative Present 
yo he, I have. 



tti has, 
^1 d ella ha, 
nosotros 6 nosotras 
hemos, 



thou hast, 
he or she has, 
we have. 



Tosotros d vosotras 

habeis, 
ellos 6 ellas han, 



Verb Scr. 
yosoy, 
tu eres, 
41 d clla es. 



To to (essOTtisiUy). 
I am. 
thou art. 
he ' she is. 
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§ 16. — Spanish Conversation: Phrases. 



nosoti-os 6 nosotras we are. 

somos, 
Tosotros 6 rosotras you are, 

sois, ttstedes son, 
ellos d ellas son, they are. 

The other tenses are : 



Pret. Imp. 
Pret. Per. 
Plosquamperf. 

Put. Imp. 
Fut. Perf. 

Imperat. 
Sub. Pres. 
Sub. Pret. Imp, 



Sub. Pret. Pei'f. 



Infin. 
Particip. 
Gerundio. 
Paiiicip. Pei-t 

Verb Estar, 
yo estoy, 
tu estds, 
dl d ella estd, 
nosotros estamos, 
vosotros estais, 
dlos d ellas estdn, 



yo habia, yo era. 

yo hube, yo f'ui. 

yo habia habido, ha- 
bia sido. 

yo habre' sido. 

yo habr^ habido, ha- 
br^ sido. 

he tu« haya 4\, 

yo haya, yo sea. 

yo hubiera, habria, 
hubiese ; f uera, se- 
ria, fuese. 

yo hubiera, habria, 
hubiese habido :cfo. 
do. do. sido. 

haber, ser. 

habido, sido. 

habiendo, siendo. 

haber habido d sido. 

To be (temporarily), 
lam. 
thou art. 
he or she is, 
we are. 
you are. 
they are. 



The other tenses are : 



Pret. Imp. 
Pret. Per. 
Plusquaraperf. 
Fut. Imp. 
Fut. Peif. 
Imperat. 
Sub. Pres. 
Sub. Pret. Imp. 

Sub. Pret. Perf. 

Inf. 
l*aiticip. 



yo estaba. 

yo estuve. 

yo habia estado. 

yo estar^. 

yo habr4 estado. 

esU tu, est^ ^1. 

yo est^. 

yo estuviera, estaria, 

estuviere. 
yo hubiei-a, habiia, d 

hubiese estado. 
estar. 
estado. 



Gerundio, 


estando. 


Pai-ticip. Perf. 


haber estado. 


Verb Tener. 


To have, or possess. 


Indicative Present, 


yotengo. 


I havP. 


tii tieiies, 


thou hast* 


dl tiene. 


he has. 


nosotros tenemos, 


we hare. 


rosotros teneis ; 


or 


h^HQx^usted tiene, you have. 


ellos tienen. 


they hare. 


He comido, 


I have dined. 


2'enjo un perro, 


1 possess a dog. 


es verdad. 


it is true. 


aqui estdy 


here it is. 




Days. 


Lunes, 


Monday. 


Martes, 


Tuesday. 


Miercoles, 


Wednesday, 


Jueves, 


Thursday. 


Viemes, 


Friday. 


Sabado, 


Saturday. 


Domingo, 


Sunday. 


ayer. 


yesterday. 


hoy, 


to-day. ' 


mafiana, 


to-moiTow, 



Months, 
Enero, Febreix), Marzo, Abril, Mnyo, 
Junio, Julio, Agosto, Setiembre, Octubie, 
Noviembi*, Diciembre. 

Numbers. 



1 uno, 

2 dos. 

3 tres. 

4 cuatro, 

5 cir.co, 

6 seis. 

7 siete. 

8 ocbo. 

9 QUCVO, 

10 diez. 

11 on($e. 
12doce. 

13 trece. 

14 catorce, 

15 quince. 



1 6 diez y sois. 

17 diez y siete. 

18 diez y ocho, 

19 diez y nueve, 

20 veiate. 

21 veinte y uno. 
30 treinta. 

40 caai;enta, 
60 cmcueuta, 
eOseseiUSi. 
70 setentft. 
80 6cheii]ta. 
90 Doventji. 
100 ciento. 
1000 mil,' 



TvaixelUng hy Railway and Steamboat 



I D^ade estd el despacho de billetes ? 
Deme usted un billete de primera 6 se* 

gunda clase, 
Facture V, (abbreviation for usted), el 

equipage y d^me el talon. 



Where is the booking-office? 

Give me a fii-st or second-class ticket. 

Register the luggage, and give me th« 
baggage receipt. 
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I Hay que pagar exceso ? 

Quiero un reseivado, un coup^, una 

berlinn. 
I Cu^ntos minutos para el tren ? 
I En que estacion hay fonda ? 
I Ddnde estd el reservado de seHoras ? 
Quiero un bote para ir d bordo. 
^ A que' hora saldr^ el vapor ? 
I Donde est^ la c^mara ? 
I Cu^I es mi camarote ? 
Que lleveu los abrigos y el saco nl cania« 

rote. 
Tralga V. una palancana. 



Must I pay for extra luggage? 

I want a coupe', or reserved compartment. 

How long does the train stop here ? 

At what Station is there a buffet ? 

Where is the ladies* carriage ? 

I want a boat to go on board. 

When does the steamer start ? 

Where is the cabin ? 

Which is my bei th ? 

Take the rugs and carpet bag into the 

cabin. 
Bring a basin. 



At an Inn. 



I Cu^uto Ueva V. aqui per pei-sona ? 
I Cu^nto es la habitacion sin la comida ? 

I Hay un guia que habla francos ? 

I Hay chimenea ? no me gusta el brasero. 

I Tiene Y. un cuarto con dos camas ? 

Quiero sala y alcoba. 

I Hay habitacion pkra una familia ? 

Quiero sabanas y almohddas limpias, mas 
toallas, una lamparilla, otra vela. 

Traiga V. mas agua, agua fria, agua ca- 
liente, un bafio de pies 6 barrelio, un 
vaso, y una botella de agua. 

I Hay casa dc bafios aquf ? 

El c-amarero. 

La criada. 

Ariegle V. mi cuarto pronto. 

El escusado, 6 retrete. 

I Ddnde esii el comedor ? 

I A qu^ hora se come y almuerza ? 

I Hay algun periddico ? 

Tjaiga V. cafe', chocolate, t^, leche de 
vacas, pan, manteca, cognac, agua de 
Seltz, huevos pasados por agua, cerveza, 
vino tinto y bianco, azucar, limon, fruta, 
y cigarros. 

Quiero dar esta ropa ^ lavar. 

Quiero que se lave y planche para pasado 
maHana. 

I k(\\x4 hora sale el omnibus para la esta- 
cion? 

Baje usted 6 suba usted el equipage. 

Quiero un coche para dar uu paseo en el 
campo. 

Quiero caballos de montar. 

Traiga V. la cuenta, 



What do you charge a head ? 

How much do you charge for the rooms 

without food ? 
Is there a guide who can speak French ? 
Is there a fireplace ? I don't like a brazier. 
Have you a double-bedded room ? 
I want a sitting-room with recessed Led. 
Have you apartments for a family ? 
I want clean sheets and pillow-cases, more* 

towels, a night-light, another candle. 
Bring more water, cold water, hot water, 

a foot-bath, a glass, and a bottle of 

water. 
Is there a bath-house here ? 
The waiter. 
The maid -servant. 
Get my room ready soon, 
W.c. 

Where is the dining-room ? 
At what hour is dinner and breakfast ready? 
Can I have a newspaper ? 
Bring coffee, chocolate, tea, cow*s miik, 

bread, butter, brandy, Seltzer water, 

boiled eggs, beer, red wine, white wine, 
. eggs, sugar, lemon, fruit, and cigars. 

I want this linen washed. ' 

I wish this linen to be ready for the day 

after to-mon*ow. 
At what o'clock does the omnibus start for 

the station ? 
Take the luggage, up or down stairs. 
I want a carriage to driv^ in the counti v. 

I want saddle-horses. 
Bring the bill. 



At a Post-Office, 



I Ddnde et^el correo? 
I Hay cartas para mf ? 
Tome V. mi pasapoiie, 



Where is the post-office ? 
Are ther« any letters for ip« ? 
Jlere is my passjH)rt. 
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§ 16. — Spanish Conversation: Phrases, 



At the Tobacconisfs (Estanco), 



Deme V. sellos ^e franqueo, sellos para el 
extrangero, cellos para el interior, sellos 
de telegrafbs. 

? Necesita mas sellos esta carta ? 



Give me postage' stamps, foreign stamps, 
Spanish stamps, contribution stamps, 
telegraph stamps. 

Does this letter require more stamps ? 



At a Telegraph Office. 



I Ddnde est^ la oficina del telegrafo ? 
I Cudntas palabras se permiten ? 
I Comprende V, el ingMs d francos ? 
i Se puede mandar hoy este parte ? 
Cudnto vale ? 



Where is the telegraph office ? 

How many words can I send ? 

Do you understand English or French ? 

Will this telegram go to-day ? 

How much is this ? 



Laundress — La Lavandera, 



I have some linen to be washed. 
Here is the list. 

You must return it by Saturday at 8 A.M. 
without fail. 



Tengo ropa blanca que dar d lavar. ^ 
Aquf est^ la lista. 

Es precise que me la mande V. el S^bado 
d las ocho de la maiiana sin falta ? 



Aprons • 








Delantales, 


Blankets • 








, Cobertores. 


Breeches • , 








Calzones. 


Caps . 








, Gori-as. 


Chemises 








, Camisolines. 


CoUara 








, Cuellos. 


Counterpanes 








, Colchas. 


Cravats . , 








, Corbatas. 


Cuffs . 








Puilos. 


Curtains . , 








Cortinas. 


Drawers . , 








, Calzoncillos. 


Dressing-gowns , 








Batas. 


Dusters . , 








RodUlas. 


Gaiters 








Botines. 


Gloves 








Guantes, 


Gowns 








Vestidos. 


Hair Cloths . 








Peinadores. 


Handkerchiefs 








, Pafiuelos. 


Jackets 








, Chaquet^s. 


•Jei-seys 








, Camiaetas. 


Lace . • 








, Encaje. 


Mantillas . 








, Mantillas. 


Mending , , 








, Repaso de la Ropa Blanca, 


Napkins . 








Servilletas. 


Neckerchiefs , 








► Corbatas. 


Night -caps . , 








GoiTas de dormir. 


Night-shirts , 








Camisas de domiir. 










Pares de . 


Petticoats , • 








Zagalejos. 


Pillow-cases , 








Almohadas. 


Pockets 








Bolsillos. 


Sheets 








S^banas. 


Shirts 








Camisas. 
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Shirt Fronts 




» • Pecheras Postizaa. 


Skirts. 




1 • Enagoas. 


Sleeves 




> • Mangas. 


Socks. 




» • Caloetines. 


Stays . 




> • Corses. 


Stockings , 




Medias. 


Table-cloths 




> • Manteles. 


Towels 




Toallas. 


Trousers . 




• Pantalones. 


Waistcoats . 




Chalecos. 



The best method of acquiring the Spanish language is to establish 
oneself in a good cam de htteapedes, to avoid English society and con- 
versation, to read Don Quijote through and aloud before a master of a 
morning, and to be schooled by female tongues of an evening. The 
ladies of Spain prove better mistresses, and their lessons are more 
attended to by their pupils, than the inflections and irregular verbs of 
a language master. 



§ 17. — ^HiNTS ON Conduct — ^TBAVBLLiNa Companions. 

The observance of a few rules in a country where " manners maketh 
man," will render the traveller's path one of peace and pleasantness. 
A word of advice may therefore be offered to English tourists about 
to visit Spain for the first time. The Spaniard is kind and courteous 
in his demeanour towards his fellow-passengers, both in railway car- 
riage, diligence, and hoteL Never lose your patience with a Spanish 
official : always endeavour to maintain a quiet and unruffled demeanour, 
and try to imitate the Spaniard himself in his habit of " Resignation," 
taking his motto for your own, " Paciencia y barajar," and above aU things 
else remember, when nothing pleasant can be said, that ** whilst speech is 
silver, silence is often golden ! ** 

Always remember that every Spaniard (be his class what it may) 
considers himself a Caballero, a gentleman, and an old and well-bom 
Christian one, Cristiano viejo y ranoio, and therefore your equal. When 
hid self-esteem and personal sensitiveness are once conciliated, he is 
quick to retum the compliment, and to pay every deference to the 
judicious stranger by whom he is put in his proper place; all attempt 
to bully and browbeat is loss of time, for Spaniards are not to be 
driven by a rod of iron, still less if wielded by a foreigner. Civil 
words are everywhere the best defence, and lifting the hat is the signal 
of peace and good will ; the sensitive Spaniard stiffens when hats are 
not off, and bristles up like a porcupine against the suspicion of a 
disdain. Be especially polite to offlcisds, from the odious custom-house 
upwards. Dismiss the nonsense of robbers from your head, avoiding, 
however, all indiscreet exhibition of tempting baits, or chattering about 
your plans and movements. Avoid logomachies, or trying to convince 
the natives against their willj it is arguing against a north-east wind, 
and a sheer loss of time, too; for, in a fine, indolent climate, where 
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[4.0] § 17. — Etnta on Conduct — Travelling Com;panion8. 

there is little to do, the otiose twaddlers spin Castilian nonsense by 
the yard. 

In the large towns the costume of an English gentleman is the best ; 
the cashmere or alpaca is far preferable to cloth, which is intolerable 
in the hot weather. Many Spaniards wear linen suits in the summer, 
and linen cricket-shoes. 

The advance of civilization has caused a revolution in regard to the 
dress of both gentlemen and ladies, and many Parisian fashions are 
now adopted in the Peninsula. Black, however, is still the favourite 
colour for ladies' dresses, and mantillas are usually worn at church, and 
at the theatre and bull-fights. Parasols are used, but the fan is still the 
national protector against the sun ; small buff or white mnbrellas, lined 
with green, are much used both by ladies and gentlemen during the 
summer months. A warm cloak or shawl is indispensable, as, in the 
evenings, the air is apt to be chilly, even during the spring and summer. 

Carry the least possible amount of luggage, never forgetting that 
none is so heavy and useless in Spain as preconceived prejudices and 
conventional foregone conclusions, although of genuine London or 
Paris manufacture. When you arrive at the place of your destination, 
if you wish to do or see anything out of the common way, call on the 
gdbemddor, alcalde, or chief authority, to state frankly your object, 
and request his permission. For riding toiu*s and in all out-of-the-way 
districts, the traveller may adopt the national costume of the road; 
to wit, the peaked hat, Somhrero^gacho, the jacket of fur (^Zamarra) or 
of cloth (Marselles) ;, the grand object is to pass as nearly as possible 
for a native. You may possibly thus escape the beggars, which are 
the pl£^ue of Spain, and have a knack of finding out a stranger, and 
of worrying and bleeding him as effectually as the mosquitos. 

In church Spanish women generally seat themselves on the pavement 
when at prayers ; it is against all ecclesiastical propriety for a lady and 
gentleman, even man and wife, to walk about arm in arm in a church. 
Spaniards, on passing the high altar, always bow; beware of talking 
during Mass, when the ringing of a little bell indicates the elevation of 
the Host. It is the custom to take off hats when the consecrated 
wafer is carried by in the streets ; and those Protestants who object to 
perform this act of respect should get out of the way, and not offend 
their Catholic brethren by a rude contempt of their most impressive 
ceremoniaL 

Conform, as nearly as you can, to the hours and habits of the 
natives; get up early, which is usual throughout Spain; dine or 
rest in the middle of the day in summer, for when everybody is 
either at table or the siesta^ it is no use to be running about sight- 
seeing when you are the only person awake. On all occasions 
remember that most locks in Spain are to be picked with a silver 
key, and almost every difficulty smoothed away by a properly ad- 
ministered bribe, and how small an additional percentage on the 
general expenditure of a tour through Spain is added by such trifling 
outlays I Never wage a guerilla warfare alx)ut shillings and half-crowns, 
but bav9 always plenty of small sUyer coins, for great is tho amount 
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§ 17. — Hints on Conduci — Travelling Comjpanions, [41] 

of good will, and having your own way^ to be purchased in Spain by the 
judicious use of pesetas. 

When on a riding journey, attend to the peovend ; take a mos- 
quito net, and some solution of ammonia^ the best antidote to their 
stings ; never rub your eyes when inflamed hy sun-glare and dust except 
with your elbows, los ojos con los oodos, but use hot water to them fre- 
quently, or a lotion of calomel and rose-water. " Prevention is better 
than cure." The only real safeguard consists in wearing a pair of 
German goggles during the glare of noontide. 

Letters of Introduction are desirable. In cities, when a lengthened 
stay is contemplated, their utility is obvious. They may be procured 
ana taken on tours and excursions, but need not always be presented. 
Of service in cases of difl&culty, they involve otherwise much loss of 
precious time in visits and in formal intercourse with strangers, whom 
one never saw before and may never meet again ; and for your life avoid 
being carried off from the fonda or posada to a hospitable native's 
house, if freedom and taking ''ease in mine own mn" have any 
charms. 

In choice of lodgings — in winter, secure upper floors which have a 
southern aspect ; in summer, a cuarto baio (or ground-floor apartment) 
is the coolest. In Spain, during the cold months of the year, the sun 
supersedes the fire-place, and where his vivifying rays enter, the doctor 
goes out. Avoid the hrasero, the pan of heated charcoal, the parent of 
headache and asphyxia ; if cold, trust rather to additional clothing than 
to charcoal; keen your feet warm and the head cool, b^ avoiding 
exposure to midaay sun and midnight bottle : above all things, carry 
not the gastronomies of the cold North into the hot South. Live as 
the natives do, consuming little meat and less wine ; sleep the midday 
siesta as they do, and avoid rash exposure to the delicious cool night 
breezes. Sleep high in low grounds and marshy districts, avoiding the 
ground-floor, as the poisonous malarias of fine climates creep on earth, 
and more so by night, when they are condensed, than by day ; throw 
physic to the dogs, avoiding constipation, and trusting to diet and quiet. 
Cod-liver oil may as well be taken out by consumptive travellers, as 
it is dear and indifferent in Spain. 

When you have letters of introduction to any Spaniards, both ladies 
and gentlemen should be very particular to be well dressed on the 
first visit of etiquette : black is the correct colour of ceremony. Call 
yourself with your credentials. If the parties called upon be out, 
leave your credentials and card, turning down a corner of the card, 
which means that you have called in person. When you ring at the 
door, probably an unseen person will exclaim, Quien esf "Who's 
there?** The correct countersign is, Gente de paz, ''Persons of 
peace." As the first visit is always formal, observe how you are 
treated, and practise the same behaviour exactly when the call is re- 
turned. You wiU be conducted to the best room, sala de estrado, 
and then led up to the sofa, and placed on the right hand. Great care 
will be taken of your hat — type of grandeeship — which a well-bred 
Spaniard seizes and seats on a chair as if it were a person ; or insists 
on your putting it on : Cuhrase V, is the highest compliment that 
can be paid to a friend. Be careful to pay this compliment always 
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to the beaver of your visiting friend. When you get up to take 
leave, if of a lady, you should say, A las pies de V. (usted), Senora^ 
"My lady, I place myself at your feet;" to which she will reply, 
Beso d V, la mano, CahaHero^ "I kiss your hand, Sir:" Vaya V, con 
DioSy que F. h pose bien^ "May you depart with God, and continue 
well;" to which you must reply, Qtiede V. con Dios^ "May you remain 
with God." Ladies seldom rise in Spain to receive male visitors ; they 
welcome female ones with kisses both at coming and going. On 
leaving a Spaniard's house, observe if he thus addresses you: Esta 
casa estd muy d la disposicion de F. cuando guste favorecerh,^ " This house 
is entirely at your disposal, whenever you please to favour it." Once 
thus invited, you become a friend of the family. If the compliment 
be omitted, it is clear that the owner never wishes to see you again. 
When a lady makes a visit, a well-bred host gives her his arm to the 
door of her carriage. Remember always to pay a visit of ceremony 
to your male and female friends on their birthdays, or el dia de su 
santo, and to attend to your costume and put on your best black : on 
New Year's day bring some small gift with you, as an aguinaldo 
(Christmas-box). In walking with a Spaniard, if you wish to show 
him respect, take care to let him be mside, nearest the wall: the 
same nicety of relative position should be observed in seating him on a 
sofa or in a carriage. A well-bred man when he meets a lady always 
makes way for her, passing outside ; although the strict rule in street- 
wfiJking, which, from their narrowness and the nice point of honour of 
touchy passengers, has been well defined, is that whoever has the waJl 
on his or her right hand is entitled to keep it. 

On passing soldiers on duty, remember that the challenge of a Spanish 
sentry is Qui&n vivef The answer is "Espana." Then follows Qtte 
gentef The answer is Paisano. The sooner and clearer strangers 
answer the better, as silence rouses suspicion ; and in Spain, in times 
of revolution, a shot often precedes any explanation. 

When you meet your Spanish friends, stop, and attend carefully 
to the whole process of greetings in the market-place. These things 
are not done there in our curt and oflf-hand way, — How are youV 
You must inquire after the gentleman's own health, that of his wife 
(como estd mi Seftora la esposa de F.), his children, et cetera, and then 
you will be thought to be a Jiombre tan formal y cumplido como nosotros, 
that is, as well-bred as a Spaniard. If when walking with a Spaniard 
you pass your own house, do not fail to ask him whether he will not 
step in and rest himself a little. No quiere F. entrar en esta su casa^ y 
decansar un ratito 1 You beg him to come into his, not your house, 
for thus you offer it to him. 

This offering obtains throughout. If a Spaniard admire anything 
belonging to another, his friend instantly places it at his disposal, estd 
muy d la disposicion de V, The proper reply is a bow, and some sort 
of speech hke this : Oracias, estd muy bien empleado^ or Gracias, no 
puede mej<yrarse de dueflo, (Thanks, it is already in excellent hands ; 
it cannot better its master by any change.) In like manner, and espe- 
cially when outside cities, if any Spaniards pass by when you are lunch- 
ing, picnicking, or eating, never fail to invite them to share your meal, by 
saying, G-ustan ustedes comer f (Will your graces be pleased to dine f) 
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To omit this invitation is a flagrant breach of the laws of hospitality ; 
nor is it always a mere compliment on their part, for every class of 
Spaniard is flattered if you will partake of their fare. However, it is safer 
to decHne with the set speecn, Muchas graclas, huen provecho le haga a 
ustedes. Never at all events, in this or on other occasions, omit these 
titular compliments. Bv^en provecho (may it do you good) is the correct 
form of salutation on rising from the dinner-table. 

In towns there is scarcely any dinner society, and luckily ; nor is 
such an invitation the usual compHment paid to a stranger, as with 
us. Spaniards, however, although they seldom hid a foreigner, will 
accept his bidding. It is necessary, however, to " press them greatly ;" 
for the correct national custom is to decline. Remember also to apply 
a gentle violence to your guest, to induce him to eat, and if you are 
dining with him, let your stomach stretch a point ; for unless you over- 
eat yourself, he will fancy that you do not like his fare. It is the custom 
in caf6s for one to pay for all his acquaintance who may be seated at 
his table : he who asks his friends what they will take must discharge 
the account afterwards. Again, if you see friends of yours refreshing 
themselves in caf6 or pubUc promenade, pretty ladies, for instance, with 
whom you wish to stand well, you may privately tell the waiter that 
you will be answerable for their account. It is very easy afterwards, 
when you meet with your fair friends, to let them infer who was 
their unknown benefactor. It was sometimes rather dangerous to 
accompany an extravagant Andaluza out shopping, d las tiendas, as a 
well-bred man of the old Spanish school was bound never to allow 
her to pay for anything. This custom, however, has got somewhat 
obsolete. 

All Spaniards are prodigal to each other in cheap names and titles of 
honour ; thus even beggars address each other as Seflor y Caballero, 
Lord and Knight. The most coveted style is Excellencia^ your Excel- 
lency, or, as it is pronounced, Vuesencia : it only belongs to grandees 
and men in highest office. The next is Vuestra Sefloria, your Lordship, 
of which the abbreviated form is Usia ; this belongs to titulos de Cas- 
tilla, to men who are titled, but not grandees. It is, however, very 
seldom used, except by the lower classes, who, when they want to 
toady an Englishman, will often say. Par vida del demonio mas sale Usia 
que nosotros — " By the devil's life, your Lordship knows more than we 
do ; " which, if a traveller has this Handbook, is very likely to be the 
fact, as the natives generally know nothing. The common form of You 
is Usted ; vuestra merced, your grace. It is generally written simply V., 
or in older books Y^^- If you do not know a Spaniard's Christian 
name, it is well-bred to insert the de, the German Von. Thus Senor de 
MaTioz is the appellation of a gentleman ; Senoi^ MuHoz that of a nobody. 
When the Christian name is used with the title Don (Dominus, Lord), 
this Don becomes exactly equivalent to our knightly Sir, and never 
must be prefixed to the patronymic by itself. Thus you must say 
Don Hernando Mufioz, and not Don Munoz, which sounds as ridicu- 
lous and ignorant to Spanish ears as Sir Peel or Sir Murchison would 
to curs. 

AVhilst discussing Spanish names we would call especial attention to 
the Spanish custom of affixing to the patronymic the maiden name of 
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the mother, couphng the two with a "y." Take, for example, a man 
of the name of Juan Garcia y Kubio : his son by a lady of the name of 
Blanco (if baptized in the Christian name of the father) would beconae 
Juan Garcia y Blanco^ whilst his son by a lady of the name of Gonzales 
would become Juan Garcia y Gonzales. In addressing a man in con- 
\ersation it is usual to say, " Don Juan Garcia," dropping the mother's 
patronymic, but when writing his name his full paternal and maternal 
name must be given. 

Spaniards, when intimate, generally call each other by their Christian 
names, and a stranger may live among them and be known to all the 
town as "Don Kicardo, without half-a-dozen persons in it being 
aware of his family name. The custom of tutear — the endearing 
tutoyeVf unusual in England except among Quakers, although common 
in Germany and France — is very prevalent among familiar friends, 
and is habitual among grandees, who consider each other as primes, 
cousins. 

The forms of letter-writing differ also from ours. The correct place 
of dating from should be de esta su casa, from this your house, wherever 
it is ; you must not say from this my house, as you mean to place it at 
the disposition of your correspondent ; the formal Sir is Muy Sefior 
mio ; My dear Sir, is Muy Sefior mio y de toda mi consideracion ; My dear 
Friend, is Mi ajpreciahle amigo: a step more in intimacy is guerido 
amigo and guerido Don Juan, All letters conclude after something in 
this fashion — guedando en el interin S, S, S. [su seguro servidor\ 
Q, 8. M, B, [que su mano hesa]. This represents our "your most 
obedient and humble servant :" a more friendly form is, Maude Vmd, 
con toda franqueza d este S, 8, S, y amigo af^- Q, 8, M, B. When 
a lady is in the case, P. [pies'} is substituted for M. [mano"], as the 
gentleman kisses her feet. Ladies sign su seryidora y amiga ; clergymen, 
8u 8, 8, y capellan ; mihtary men seldom omit their rank. Letters are 
generally directed thus : — 

Al Sefior, 

Don Fulano Apodo, 

Madrid. 

Most Spaniards append to their signature a Buhrica, which is a sort 
of intricate flourish, like a Runic knot or an Oriental sign-manual. 
The sovereign often only rubricates: then her majesty makes her 
mark, and does not sign her name. 

The traveller is advised at least to visit and observe the, objects 
pointed out in the following pages, and never to be deterred by any 
Spaniard's opinion that they are " not worth seeing." He should not, 
however, neglect looking at what the natives consider to be worth a 
foreigner's attention. As a sight-seeing rule in towns, make out a list 
of the lions you wish to see, and let your lacquey de place arrange the 
order of the course, according to localities, proper hours, and getting 
proper permissions. Asa general habit, ascend towers in towns to un- 
derstand topography ; visit the Plaza and chief markets to notice local 
fishes, fowls, fruits, and costumes — these are busy sites and scenes in 
the Peninsula ; for as Spaniards Uve from hand to mouth, everybody 
goes there every day to buy their daily bread, &c., and then, as else- 
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where, be more careful of keeping your good temper than sixpences : 
never measure Spanish things by an English standard, nor seek for 
motes in bright eyes. Scout all imaginary dismals, dangers, and diffi- 
culties, which become as nothing when manfully met, and especially 
when on the road and in the Fonda. View Spain and her inhabit- 
ants en cotdeur de rose, and it will go hard if some of that agreeable 
tint be not reflected on such a judicious observer, for, like a mirror, the 
Spaniard returns your smile or frown, your courtesy or contumely; 
nor is it of any use going to Rome if you quarrel with the Pope. 
Strain a point or two therefore, to ** make things pleasant." 

The majority of English tourists are probably little aware what 
extreme offence they give, not in Spain only, but everywhere on the 
Continent, by their abrupt manner in asking questions. If an Englishman 
wants to find a church or other building in a foreign town, ^e goes up 
to the first native he meets, possibly even omitting to take off his hat, 
and begins without a word of preface or apology, Ou est f Wo ist f dov* 
e 9 doTide estd f according to the language of the country in which he 
may happen to be travelling. He does not intend to be rude, and has 
no idea whatever that a question put in such a form is Httle short of 
an insult to the person addressed. In his own country he would speak 
less abruptly ; but, with a somewhat limited continental vocabulary at 
his comman"'d,he thinks it wiser to go straight to the point, and emplov 
as few words as possible. No doubt it is wiser, and far more practical. 
The Englishman makes himself understood, and gets his answer ; but 
not the less surely does the native go his way, blessing fearfully the 
bad manners of the questioner. The traveller will do well to learn 
thoroughly by heart, and keep constantlv at his tongue's end, the three 
short phrases, JDigame tested (please tell me), deme usted (please give 
me), and hdgame usted el favor (be so kind). They are soon committed 
to memory, and they will carry him all over Spain. 

§ 18. — The Spanish School op Painting. 

The following sketch of the Spanish school of painting may be useful 
to the traveller when visiting the galleries and churches of the Peninsula. 

The earliest paintings which he is likely to find in Spain are by feeble 
imitators of the Italian and Flemish masters of the end of the 14th 
century and of the 15th. They are principally in the cathedrals and 
churches of Toledo, Cordova, Seville, Avila, Burgos, and other large towns. 
A few have recently been added to the Museum of Madrid, where, how- 
ever, Spanish art is historically but ill represented. They are, for the 
most part, of no great interest, and have little of the charming simplicity 
and tenderness of the works of the contemporary Italian masters ; nor do 
they show the power of expression and of rendering details that distinguishes 
the early Flemish painters. In colour they are sombre and monotonous 
—a quality which characterises the whole Spanish school. Stamina 
(b. 1354) and Dello Delli (b. 1404), Florentine masters of reputation, 
settled in Spain ; John Van Eyck and other Flemish painters also visited 
the Peninsula. It is not impossible that the frescoes which may still be 
seen in the chapel of Archbishop Tenorio, opening into the cloisters of the 
Cathedral of Toledo, may be by Stamina. They were evidently painted 
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[46] § 18. — The Sj>ani8h School of Painting, 

by one who followed the traditions of the school of Giotto. The curious 
paintings on leather in the ceiling of the "Sala de Justicia," in the 
Alhambra, are also attributed to an Italian artist of the 14th century. 

Amongst the earliest known Spanish painters who formed their style 
upon the combined Italian and Flemish influence, were, in the 15th century : 
Sanchez de Castro^ of Seville, whose works have, for the most part, perished ; 
Fedro Berruguete^ a painter of some reputation, to whom are attributed a 
series of pictures in the Madrid Gallery of the Life of S. Domenic Guzman ; 
Santos Cruz, his associate, to whom are also assigned some panels in the 
same collection ; Bincon, bom, it is said, in 1446, who, like Giotto in 
Italy, has the credit in Spain of being the author of all old pictures by un- 
known hands ; his son Fernando Bincon ; Fernando Gallegos, bom at Sala- 
manca, who, according to Cean Bermudez, studied under Albert Dtirer, 
and whose principal works are in the cathedral of his native city (Ford 
terms him the Van Eyck of the Peninsula) ; Juan de Borgogna, who, as 
his name indicates, may have been bom out of Spain. He appears to have 
learnt his art in Italy, probably in the Venetian school. His principal 
work is the. History of the Virgin, in fresco, on the walls of the chapter- 
house of the Cathedral of Toledo, which is not without considerable merit. 
He also painted at Avila and in other towns. 

Alonso Bermguete, the son of Pedro, born 1480, went to Florence, and 
placed himself under Michael Angelo, whom he accompanied to Rome in 
1504 — studying under him painting, sculpture, and architecture. He 
retumed to Spain in 1520, and made a revolution in Spanish art by in- 
troducing a broader and grander mode of treatment in imitation of his 
great master. Charles V. appointed him " pintor y escultor de camara." Of 
his works in painting none are known, but of his sculpture in marble, 
stone and wood, especially for architectural decoration, many fine examples 
exist in the Peninsula. He had many pupils and imitators, whose inferior 
works are usually attributed by ignorant guides to Berruguete. 

The celebrated Antonio or Antony Moro came to Spain in 1552, as 
painter to the Emperor Charles V. and Philip H. He founded the Spanish 
school of portrait painting. The Madrid Gallery contains some excellent 
portraits by him, especially that of Queen Mary of England. Many of 
those he painted of the royal family of Spain and of European princes 
which were in the Pardo were bumt with that palace. His most dis- 
tinguished Spanish pupil was Alonso Sanchez Coello (died 1590), whose 
portraits of Philip II. and HI., of various members of the House of Austria, 
and of Spanish faiights and ladies, preserved in the Madrid Gallery and in 
private collections, prove him to have been a painter of no ordinary merit. 
He was especially skilful in representing the rich costumes of his day, but he 
lacks the delicate touch, and the power of giving natural expression to his 
portraits, of his master. His drawing is generally hard and "diy." Juan 
Pantoja de la Cruz (b. in Madrid, 1551; d. about 1609) was Sanchez 
Coello's best pupil. He was employed by Philip II. and Philip III. and their 
courts, and painted the latter king on horseback for the fine bronze statue 
commenced in Italy by Giovanni da Bologna, and finished by Tacca, now 
in the Plaza Mayor, at Madrid. The pictures by him of religious subjects 
in the Madrid Gallery are of inferior merit, but his portraits in the same 
collection prove him to have been a skilful painter. 

A more tmly Spanish painter than any of the former was Inii da 
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Xorales, called M JDivino Morales^ " more from his painting subjects of 
divinity than from any divinity of painting." He was born at Badajoz early 
in the 16th century. His works have obtained a reputation which they 
do not deserve. His drawing is so defective in its conventional stiffness, 
and in expression he is so grotesquely unnatural and exaggerated, that it 
is scarcely to be believed that he lived nearly a century later than the 
great Umbrian painters. His colour is ashy and disagreeable in tone ; the 
subjects of his pictures are generally the Agony of Christ, and the Sorrows 
of the Virgin ; and he has a certain vulgar power of rendering intense 
physical suffering and strong emotions, which make them popular in 
Spain. Spanish writers on art, indeed, do not hesitate to rank his works 
.with those of Michael Angelo and Leonardo da Vinci. The most that can 
be said for them is that they show a certain individuality, which has been 
coai*sely imitated by others whose works pass for those of the master. In 
the Madrid Gallery are some characteristic pictures by Morales, such as the 
' Presentation of the Infant Christ in the Temple ' (No. 849). 

Another Spanish painter, who, like Morales, enjoys, both in Spain and 
elsewhere, a higher reputation than he deserves, is Vicente Juan Macip^ 
usually known as Juan de Jnanes. He was bom about 1523, in the 
province of Valencia, and studied in Italy, copying the works of Raphael 
and his school. The Spaniards boastfully call him the " Spanish Raphael." 
His best pictures are at Valencia ; but the Madrid Gallery possesses some 
characteristic examples — such as the series representing the martyrdom of 
St. Stephen. His portraits are sometimes excellent. He was a brilliant 
colonrist, and was successful in representing costume and drapery ; but in 
drawing, grace of composition and harmony of tone, in fact in all the 
highest qualities of his art, he was far behind the great Italian painters who 
preceded him by half a century, and whom he but feebly imitated. He 
died in 1579. 

In the 16th and beginning of the 17th centuries many Italian painters, 
encouraged by the liberal patronage of the Spanish kings of the House of 
Austria, came to Spain. They were employed in decorating the halls of 
the Escorial, and of other royal palaces, and in painting for churches and 
convents. Pedro CampaSa, although a Fleming by birth (bom in Brussels 
in 1503), had studied in Italy, and had formed his style upon the Italian 
masters. He settled in Spain, and painted, in 1548, the celebrated ' Deacent 
from the Cross,' now in the Cathedral of Seville, which was so much 
admired by Murillo that, by his desire, he was buried in front of it. 
Vicente Carducci or Carducho (born at Florence, 1585 ; died in Madrid, 
1638) was brought to Spain by his brother Bartolomeo. According to 
Cean Bermudez, he exercised great influence on Smnish painting by his 
works, and by the * Dialogues on Art ' which he published. His principal 
pictures, representing the Life of S. Bmno, were painted for the monks of 
the Cartuja del Paular. They are in the broad and somewhat academical 
manner of the Italian eclectic schools of his time. Engenio Cazes (b. 1577 ; 
d. 1642) was the son of a Florentine painter established in Spain. He 
was also employed in decorating the palaces of Philip III. One of his 
principal works is *The Landing of the English at Cadiz under Lord 
Wimbledon,' in the Madrid Gallery, The portraits in this picture are not 
ill painted, but the composition is clumsy and the colouring feeble. 

These, and other Italian painters, such as Antonio Rizzi, Pellegrinrt 
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Pellegrini, Nardi, and Zuccaro, and Spaniards who had studied in Italy, 
such as Navarrete, Ribalta, and especially Ribera, may be said to have 
founded that school which is generally known as the "Spanish,** and 
which includes the great names of Velasquez and Murillo. Juan Fer- 
nandez Navarrete, called M Mudo, or " the Dumb," from his infirmity 
(b. at Logrono, 1526 ; d. 1579), studied in Italy, and principally at Venice, 
where he formed his style which earned for him the title of " the Spanish 
Titian." His works, which are distinguished by a free and broad treatment, 
especially in the draperies, are for the most part in the Escorial. Two pic- 
tures in the Madrid Gallery, attributed to Sebastian del Piombo, are believed 
to be copies or imitations by El Mudo. Francisco de Eibalta(d. 1628) went 
young to Italy, where he studied the works of Raphael, Sebastian del 
Piombo, and their great cotemporaries so successfully that he is said to have 
been able to pass oif, even in Rome, his pictures for originals by those 
masters. His manner and colour were Italian, modified by Spanish influence. 
One characteristic example of Ribalta is in the Madrid Gallery, * An Angel 
appearing to St. Francis of Assisi* (No, 947); but his principal works are 
to be seen at Valencia, His son and scholar, Juan de Eibalta, died young 
in the same year as his father, whose manner he so closely imitated that 
his works frequently pass for those of Francisco Ribalta. Jose Bibera, 
although a Spaniard by birth and by character, may be considered rather 
as an Italian than a Spanish painter. He was born in the province of 
Valencia in 1588, and was placed as a boy under Francisco Ribalta. He 
went young to Italy, where he became a follower and imitator of Caravaggio 
and other painters of the Naturalistic school, who were then in fashion. 
Settling in Naples, he soon became celebrated as the " Spagnoletto,** or 
little Spaniard. He painted a multitude of pictures, chiefly religious, of 
a gloomy and generaUy horrible character, such as martyrdoms, tortures, 
and executions. Some fifty specimens of his works may be studied in the 
Madrid Gallery, and there is scarcely a collection in Europe without them. 
The reputation which he had acquired in Naples soon extended to Spain, 
where his pictures were eagerly bought. No painter had so great an 
influence in forming the Spanish school, of which Velasquez and Murillo 
are at the head, as Ribera, although he himself never returned to his 
native country. He died at Naples in 1656, after having acquired great 
wealth, and many enemies, on account of his imperious, jealous, and vin- 
dictive disposition. A good example of his softer manner is the * Jacob's 
Dream,' and of his savage manner the 'Martyrdom of S. Bartholomew,' 
both in the Madrid Gallery. 

Two other Spanish painters may be mentioned who were* close imitators 
of the Italian masters, Pedro Qrrente and Francisco CoUantes, The former 
(d. in Toledo 1644), called the " Spanish Bassano," introduced cattle and 
sheep into religious subjects after the manner of that master, whom he 
rivalled in richness of colour. One of his best works is the * Martyrdom 
of Santa Leocadia,' in the sacristy of the Cathedral of Toledo. The Madrid 
Gallery contains one or two of his pictures in imitation of Jacopo Bassano. 
CoUantes (b. 1599 ; d. 1656), a scholar of Vicente Carducci, was dry, cold, 
and academical in his drawing and colour. His best picture is the * Vision 
of Ezekiel' in the Madrid Gallery (No. 705) — a repulsive subject cleverly 
treated He was principally known by the landscapes he painted for the 
Buen Wetiro Palace, which perished by fire. 
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A painter, not a Spaniard, but who lived and worked in Spain, must 
not be omitted, more on account of the false reputation he has acquired 
than for his merits — Domenico TheotocopuU, called £1 Oreco, from the 
country of his birth. He died at Toledo in 1625, and is classed by Spanish 
writers on art amongst Spanish painters. He studied, in Italy, the 
Venetian masters, especially Tintoretto, whom he at times imitated, not 
without some success, especially in his portraits. In Spain he fell into a 
disagreeable, monotonous tone of colouring of an ashy grey, which, with 
execrable drawing, render the greater number of his pictures singularly 
disagreeable, if not absolutely repulsive. Some in the M^rid Gallery are 
almost caricatures. His best work is, perhaps, the * Burial of the Count 
of Orgaz,* in the church of Santo Tom4 at Toledo. 

The Spanish school, as it has been shown, was not, in the true sense of 
the term, an original school. It was essentially Italian, modified by 
national disposition and local circumstances. The narrow bigotry of the 
people and of their rulers, the terrors of the Inquisition, and the influence 
of the priest, gave to it that sombre, religious, and naturalistic character, 
which distinguishes the works of almost every Spanish painter of the 
17th and 18th centuries. Accomplished gentlemen and scholars, such as 
Ford and Stirling, and some French writers on art, obtained for the 
Spanish masters an exaggerated and fictitious reputation, which their 
works, now better known, have failed to sustain. The attempt to divide 
them into four schools— those of Seville, Madrid, Valencia, and Castile — 
has now been abandoned even by Spanish art-critics.f The traveller who 
takes the trouble to look into the question, and to visit the galleries which 
have been formed in Granada, Valladolid, Valencia, and other cities, will 
probably agree with them. The Spanish school, properly so called, had 
but a short existence in the 17th century, and only produced two really great 
painters — ^Velasquez and Murillo — and they do not rank with the greatest 
Italian masters. They hold a second place in art. Their cotemporaries, 
Zurbaran, del Mazo, Alonso Cano, Herrera, Roelas, and some others, were 
unquestionably men of abihty, but far inferior to Velasquez and Murillo, 
and to the Italian masters even of the third class. However, this is a 
question upon which a traveller may form his own judgment without 
fear of offending any generally accepted canons of criticism. 

The Spanish school is neither well nor fully represented in any public 
or private collection in Spain. The Museum of the Prado, at Madrid, 
is, however, exceedingly rich in the works of Velasquez and Murillo, 
although deficient in those of other Spanish painters. The public gallery 
of Seville contains some excellent Murillos, and good examples of Zur- 
baran and Roelas. > In cathedrals and churches, especially those of Seville, 
the traveller will find interesting and important pictures by the principal 
masters, both of the early and later times ; but they are generally ill seen. 
They are frequently placed in " Eetablos," ot vast altar-pieces of carved 
and gilded wood, which are peculiar to Spain. The public collections in 
the provincial cities and towns ar«, for the most part, beneath notice. 
No important private gallery, accessible to the traveller, now exists in the 
Peninsula. In that of the Duke of Pastrana, at Madrid, are some fine 
works by Rubens and Viandyke, inherited from the last Duke of Infantado. 
Portraits by good Spanish painters, even, it is said, by Velasquez, are still 

t S?e preface to the • Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery,' by Don Pedro de Madraw). 
ISpain 92.] c 
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cifixion,' in the same collection, is a grand and solemn conception, which 
has excited the enthusiastic admiration of some critics. Velasquez was 
essentially a "naturalistic" painter. In the representation of animals, 
especially dogs, and of details such as armour, drapery, and objects of still- 
life, he is almost without a rival. His freedom of touch and power of 
producing truthful effects by the simplest means are truly wonderful. 
His aerial perspective, his light and shade, his gradations of tone and 
colour, are all equally excellent, and have excited the admiration of Wilkie, 
and of the best judges of art. 

The high offices which Velasquez held at Court gave him but little 
time to paint. The number of his pictures is, therefore, comparatively 
small. They were principally executed for the royal palaces; those 
which have escaped the fires that destroyed so many great works have 
been removed to the Madrid Museum. The portraits which are attri- 
buted to him in many public and private collections out of Spain are, 
for the most part, by his pupils, or imitators, and copyists. One of the 
most skilful of the latter was a certain Lucas, who, not many years ago, 
succeeded in deceiving many collectors. Amwigst his best scholars were : 
Juan Bautista del HasEO (d. 1667), his son-in-law. How nearly he ap- 
proached his master may be seen by his admirable portrait of D. Tiburcio 
de Redin, and the view of Zaragoza, in which the figures have even been 
attributed to Velasquez, in the Madrid Gallery (Nos. 789 and 788). 
Pareja, his half-caste slave, and afterwards freedman (d. 1670), who 
imitated his master in his portraits, but not in his religious and other 
subjects, in which he followed the Dutch and Italian painters of the time ; 
as in his * Calling of St. Mark,' in the same Gallery. CarreSKo, a member 
of a noble family (b. 1614 ; d. 1685), who succeeded Velasquez as court 
painter, and who is chiefly known by his portraits of the idiot King 
(Charles II.), his mother, Mariana of Austria, Don John of Austria (not 
the hero of Lepanto), and other royal and courtly persons of the period. 
Spanish writers on art rank him with Vandyke, to whom, however, he 
was greatly inferior. His colouring is generally insipid, and wanting in 
vigour. 

Bartolome Esteban Murillo was bom at Seville in 1616. He studied 
under Juan del Castillo, a very indifferent painter, but formed his style, 
like Velasquez, on the works of Eibera and the Italian naturalistic painters. 
Like that great master, too, he modified his " manner" three times, as 
he gained in experience and knowledge. From his boyhood he painted 
pictures which were sold in the market-place of his native city, and bought 
by dealers ; chiefly, it is said, for exportation to the Spanish colonies in 
America. After obtaining a considerable reputation at Seville, he went to 
Madrid to improve himself by the study of the works of the great Italian 
masters in the Royal Collection. Their influence led him to modify 
his first style, called by the Spaniards frio (cold), in which he had 
imitated the brown tints, dark shadows, and conventional treatment of 
drapery of Ribera ; but he did not abandon it altogether. It may still be 
tra^ in his second, or caZido (warm) manner, as in the celebrated 
•Holy Family,' called *del Pajarito' (No. 854), in the Madrid Gallery. 
The advice of Velasquez, who treated hira with great kindness, and the 
works of Titian and Rubens, led him to adopt a warm, harmonious, 
and transparent colouring, and a more truthful rendering of nature; 
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at the same time his drawing became more free, if not more correct. Hia 
third manner is termed by the Spaniards vaporoso (misty), from a 
gradual and almost imperceptible fusion of tints, producing a kind of hazy 
effect. In it are painted, for the most part, his well-known * Miraculous 
Conceptions,' the Virgin standing on the crescent moon attended by angels. 
The three manners of Murillo are neither so well defined nor so easily 
recognised as those of Velasquez. He never completely abandoned one 
of them for the other, and in his last pictures he fi^equently returned to 
his calido style. As a portrait-painter he was inferior to Velasquez, 
although he excelled even in this branch of his art. He was also inferior 
to his great cotemporary in his landscapes, which are conventional, and 
wanting in a true feeling for nature. It was in religious subjects, and 
especially in his Holy Families, that he surpassed him. His Virgins are 
taken from the common type of Andalusian beauty, slightly idealised ; but 
he gives to them an expression of youthful innocence and religious sentiment, 
which makes him the most popular of Spanish painters. The Spaniards 
are naturally proud of him. They believe that he unites the best qualities 
of the greatest masters, and surpasses them all. By less partial critics he is, 
however, placed second to Velasquez, who unquestionably possessed a more 
original genius. 

Returning to Seville, after his first and only visit to Madrid, Murillo 
established himself there for the rest of his life, painting, with the help 
of scholars, many pictures for churches and convents in Spain and her 
colonies. In the Peninsula, his best works are now only found at Madrid 
and in his native city. The French invaders and the picture-dealers 
carried the greater number away. Amongst those most worthy of note at 
Madrid are the * St. Elizabeth of Hungary tending the Sick,* and the 

* Patrician's Dream,' now in the Academy of S. Fernando, and the two 
'Immaculate Conceptions' in the Gallery: at Seville, * St. Thomas of 
Vilianueva distributing Alma to the Poor,' in the public Museum ; the 

* St. Anthony of Padua * in the Cathedral ; and the pictures in the Caridad. 
Of his well-known sun-burnt beggar-boys and girls there are none, that we 
know of, in Spain ; many of those in European collections are probably by 
his favourite pupil, Yillavicenoio, in whose arms he died at Seville in 1682. 
There is a picture by this painter, who was of a noble family, and rather an 
amateur than an artist, in the Madrid Gallery, representing a group of 
boys at play. It has no great merit, but shows how he attempted to 
imitate his master in this class of subject. He was bom in 1635, and died 
in 1700. The imitations and copies of Murillo by lobar (d. 1758) are so 
successful that they frequently pass for originals. The same may be said 
of some by Meneses, who died early in the 18th century. 

Amongst the cotemporaries of Murillo was Iriarte (b. 1620 ; d. 1685), 
one of the few landscape-painters that Spain has prcnluced. His land- 
scapes were much esteemed by Murillo, but they are not entitled to rank 
with the works of any of the great masters in this branch of the art. The 
Madrid Gallery contains five examples of them. 

The following painters may be mentioned amongst the best and most 
characteristic of the second class in the Spanish school: — ^Francisco 46 
Znrbaran, bom in Estremadura in 1598, died at Madrid, 1662, was essen- 
tially a religious painter, and his sombre colouring and the subjects of his 
pictures are characteristic of Spanish bigotiy and of the Inquisition, lii 
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Spain he is chiefly known by his altar-pieces for churches and convent ; 
out of Spain by his monks and friars. A few figures of female saints 
prove that he was not insensible to grace of form and beauty of colour. 
But he is usually mannered, and without dignity. A disagreeable 
reddish hue pervades his larger pictures. He formed himself, like his 
coteraporaries, on the study of the Italian painters of the Naturalistic 
school. Philip IV. is said to have named him "Painter of the King, 
and King of Painters." He enjoyed the first title, but did not merit the 
second. His best work in Spain is, perhaps, the * Apotheosis of S. Thomas 
Aquinas,' in the Seville Museum It is a grand, but somewhat stiff and 
unpleasing composition. Zurbaran is badly represented in the Madrid 
Gallery. The * Christ Sleeping on the Cross * is the most popular in it^ 
One or two of his works are to be found in the Academy of San Fernando. 

Alonso Cano (born at Granada, 1601 ; died there, 1667) enjoys the 
highest reputation in Spain after Zurbaran. He was painter, sculptor, and 
architect, and, moreover, carved and painted wooden figures of the Virgin 
and Saints, an art in which he attained great success and renown. Many 
examples of his skill may be seen at Granada. One of the most celebrated 
is the statuette of St. Francis in the sacristy of the Cathedral of Toledo. 
Cano was a violent, but not unkindly man, constantly engaged in quarrels 
and law-suits. He ended by becoming a canon of the Cathedral of 
Granada, after narrowly escaping from the clutches of the Inquisition. 
His drawing is carefully studied, but is frequently exaggerated, and wants 
ease and flow ; his colouring conventional and somewhat weak ; but there 
is a delicacy of expression and refinement in his works which have earned 
him the praise of some critics. The Madrid Gallery contains a few of his 
pictures : amongst them a Dead Christ ; but he is best seen at Granada. 

Francisco Herrera el Viejo, or the elder (b. 1576 ; d. 1656). His principal 
works are at Seville and out of Spain. The Madrid Gallery contains 
nothing by him. Spanish writers on art attribute to him the introduction 
into Spain of a new style of painting, characteristic of the national genius. 
It was vigorous, but coarse, and has little to recommend it even to those 
who admire the Italian eclectic school. Like Cano, he was a man of hot 
temi^r, quarrelled with his pupils, amongst whom was Velasquez, and 
was thrown into prison on a charge of coining false money. He was 
released by Philip IV. on account of his merits as a painter. His best 
work in Spain is the ' Last Judgment,' in the church of St. Bernardo at 
Seville, which is praised for its composition and the correct anatomy of 
the human form. Herrera painted in fresco, for which he was well fitted 
from his bold and rapid execution ; but his works in that material have, 
for the most part, perished. 

Francisco Herrera el Mozo, or the younger (b. 1622 ; d. 1685), son of 
the former, studied at Rome, where he was chiefly known for his pictures 
of dead animals and still life. The Italians nicknamed him " Lo 
Spagnuolo dei pesci," from his clever representations of fish. He was a 
painter of small merit ; weak and affected in his drawing, colour, and 
composition. The Madrid Gallery contains but one of his pictures — the 
* Triumph of S. Hermenegildo.* Like his father, he painted frescoes, 
some of which are still preserved in the churches of Madrid. He was 
also an architect, and m^e the plains fop th§ * Virgen de\ Pil^r ' at 

Z^^OZft. 
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Juan de las Boelas, commonly known in Spain as *^ El Clerigo Boelas," 
was bom at Seville about 1558, and died in 1625. He studied at Venice ; 
hence the richness and brilliancy of colour in his best works, as in the fine 
picture of the * MartjTdom of St. Andrew,' in the Museum of Seville. la 
the churches of that city are some altar-pieces by him worthy of notice. 
He is scarcely known out of Spain, or, indeed, out of Seville, although he 
may be ranked amongst the best of the Spanish painters of the second 
rank. The picture in the Madrid Gallery attributed to him, if genuine, 
is a very inferior work. 

Juan de Yald^s Leal,, bom at Cordova in 1630, died at Seville 1691, was 
a painter of considerable ability, but of a hasty and jealous temper, which 
he especially displayed towards Murillo, the superiority of whose work 
he would not acknowledge. His pictures are rare, and are best seen at 
Seville. The Caridad in that city contains two, representing the Triumph 
of Death, which are powerful, but coarse. He was also an engraver of 
skill. 

Trancisoo Bizzi, the son of a Bolognese painter who had settled in 
Spain, was bora at Madrid in 1608, and died there in 1685. He was a 
rapid and not unskilful painter, and was employed to decorate in fresco, in 
the Italian fashion, the churches and royal palaces of the capital. His well- 
known picture in the Madrid Gallery representing the * Auto de ¥6 ' 
held in the Plaza Mayor before Charles H. and his Queen, Marie Luisa 
of Orleans, in 1680, although awkward and formal in composition, is 
cleverly painted. 

Claudio Coello, died 1693, was chiefly employed by the Spanish court in 
portrait-painting and in decorating the royal palaces for triumphs and 
festivities. . His best known and most important picture, in the sacristy of 
the Escorial, is the * Santa Forma,' or * Eemoval of the Miraculous Wafer 
of Gorcum/ in which he has introduced portraits of Charles II. and of the 
officers of his court. It is crowded and unskilful in composition, but has 
merits which show that he had preserved the best traditions of the Spanish 
school of painters, of whom he was almost the last. 

The history of Spanish painting closes with the 17th century. During 
the 18th there appeared a few feeble painters who imitated, but were even 
immeasurably behind, the Luca Giordanos, Tiepolos, and other Italians 
whom the Bourbon kings invited to Madrid to decorate the new royal 
Palace, and to make designs for the royal manufactory of tapestries. The 
first who attempted to revive Spanish art was Francisco Goya (born 
in 1746), a vigorous but eccentric painter and etcher in aqua fortis, not 
wanting in genius. He studied at Rome, and returning to Spain executed 
frescoes, with little success, in churches at Madrid and elsewhere. He 
became "pintor de camara," or court painter, to the weak Charles IV. 
and vicious Ferdinand VII. In numerous portraits of these kings and of 
members of the Spanish Bourbon family he made them, perhaps with de- 
liberate malice — ^for in politics he was an ardent liberal — even more hideous 
than they were. His large picture of Charles IV. and his family in the 
Madrid Gallery is the best, but by no means an attractive example of his 
skill, and is in parts, especially in the details of costume, not altogethei 
unworthy of Velasquez, whom he sought to imitate. But his genius was 
chiefly shown in his etchings, in which in a grotesque, and not always 
decent way, he lashed the vices and coimptiou of his country, and vented 
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his hatred against its French invaders. The Spaniards are very proud 
of Goya. The author of the * Guide to the Madrid Gallery' discovers 
in his works a union of the hest qualities of Remhrandt, Titian, Paul 
Veronese, Watteau, and Lancret! He was, no doubt, a powerful and 
original painter, and his touch is often masterly ; hut ho was incorrect in 
his drawing, and his colour is frequently exaggerated and unnatural. 
His designs for the tapestries in the royal palaces are generally weak and 
ill-drawn : but they are interesting as representations of national manners 
and costume. Goya died in voluntary exile at Bordeaux in 1828, having 
left Spain disgusted with the political reaction which set in on the restora- 
tion of the Bourbons, and with the persecution of the best and most 
enlightened of his countrymen. His works have of late years been much 
sought after, especially in France. His etchings, consisting chiefly of 
political caricatures (caprichos), scenes in the bull-ring, the horrors of war, 
&c., are rare. A new edition has recently been published of the * Caprichos ' 
from the worn-out plates. 

Goya may be considered the founder of the modem Spanish school of 
painting, which has produced Fortuny, Madrazo, Palmaroli, and a number 
of other clever painters who have achieved a European reputation. It is 
not, however, in Spain, but in the private collections of London, Paris, and 
New York, that their principal works are to be found. Spaniards have 
little love or knowledge of art, and the high prices it is now the fashion to 
pay for Spanish pictures are beyond their means. 

For the general history of Spanish painting the English traveller may 
consult Stirling's 'Annals of the Artists of Spain,' in 3 vols.; Head's 
* Handbook of the Spanish School of Painting ;' and Ford's able and witty 
criticisms scattered through the original edition of the * Handbook for 
Spain.* The best Spanish authority on Spanish art is Cean Bermudez 
(* Diccionario Historico de los mas ilustres Profesores de las Bellas Artes 
en Espafia '), who has been called the Spanish Yasari, and to whom all 
modem writers on the subject are more or less indebted, Don Pedro 
Madrazo, in his * Catalogue of the Madrid Gallery ' (in two volumes), has 
given valuable and accurate information relating to the principal Spanish 
masters and their works. 



§ 19. — Abohitbotubb in Spain. 

The history of architecture in Spain is similar to that of France and 
other countries of Northern Europe, with, however, the essential difference 
that Moorish art in the Middle Ages attained in Spain as great an import- 
ance as in the East, and when combined with Christian art, a new style 
was formed, known by the name of Morisco or Mudefar, which is not met 
with out of the Spanish Peninsula, and is of great interest. 

Spanish architecture may be divided, after the prehistoric period, and 
invasions of the Phoenicians and Carthaginians, in the following manner : — 

1. Roman period, until the invasions of the Goths. 

2. Latin Byzantine style, 5th to end of 10th centy. 

3. Moorish architecture, 8th to 15th centy. 

4. Romanesque style, 11th, 12th, and part of 13th centy. 

5. Pointed architecture, 13th, 14th, 15th, and part of 16th centy. 
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6. Mudejar style, 13th, 14th, 15th, and part of 16th centy. 

7. Renaissance or Plateresque style, GreBco-Roman, and Churrigueresqne. 

Prehistobio Monuments. 

Monuments of this kind are frequently to be met with in the Northern 
Provinces, Andalucia and Minorca. An important example is the Cueva 
de Menga (Antequera). It consists of a gallery of stones of enormous size, 
which was covered with earth forming a tumulus. Dolmens, menhirs, 
triliths, and oscillating stones may be seen at the plain of Alava (on tho 
road from Vitoria to Pamplona), Arios (Navarre), Sierra de Sejos 
(Reinosa), Luque (Cordova), &c. The Talyots near Mahon (Minorca) are 
extremely interesting, and well worth a visit, CJonsult Fergusson's * Stone 
Monuments,' and F. Duro's article in *La Academia,' 1877, p. 184-. 
These studies have only begun in Spain ; much therefore remains to be 
investigated on this subject. It is difficult to classify Phoenician or Car- 
thaginian architecture. Some fragments of walls at Tarragona, of immense 
iwlygonal stones, similar to those of the Etruscan and Greek acropolis, 
are of the highest interest Their origin continues to be a matter of doubt. 

Roman Period. 

Several of the inscriptions which have come down to us of this period 
(see * Corpus Inscrip.,' vol. ii., Emil HUbner) mention different buildings 
of public utility and adornment which were in course of constniction in 
Spain. The number which still remains is very great, and may be found 
in almost every province ; many have, however, been sadly mutilated. 
The finest are undoubtedly the aqueduct at Segovia (constructed of huge 
stones, and still used for carrying water to the town), the Bridge of Alcantara 
(Estremadura), with its triumphal arch in the centre and temple at one 
end, and the walls of Lugo and Astorga. The localities in which the 
greater variety of Roman remains may be met with are : Tarragona, 
Murviedro (Valencia), Italica (Seville), and Merida. The student will 
also find much that will interest him at Antequera, Ronda, Leon, Jerez, 
Malaga, Elche, Cazlona, Clunia, Numantia (Soria), Talavera la Vieja, Yecla, 
and in the very important tombs lately excavated by an Englishman at 
Carmona. 

The general structure of these monuments and their ornamentation are 
the same as those of ancient Rome: it is well known that the Romans im- 
ix)sed their art on the countries which came imder their dominion, 

Latin Byzantine Style. 

Two remarkable specimens exist of the Visigothic period : the church 
of San Roman de Hornija (near Toro), 646, and San Juan de Bafios (near 
Venta de Bafios), 661. Although these churches have suffered much 
from later additions, they still retain a great part of their construction 
and part of the primitive building. A great number of fragments remain 
in Spain of this period. They must be exanained in order to judge this 
architecture. Some are capitals of columns in the cathedral of (x)rdova 
and spm? qhurcbes at Toledo, find different friezes and fragments which 
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have been applied to diiferent uses at Toledo and Merida. The votive 
crowns found at Guariazar, now at Cluny (Paris) and armoury of Madrid, 
give an excellent idea of the ornamentation of the Visigoths. Several 
examples of architecture remain posterior to the Visigoths, and anterior 
to the Romanesque style of the 11th centy. The most important are the 
churches of Sta. Maria Naranco and St. Miguel de Lino, near Oviedo, 
Sta. Cristina de Lena (Asturias), a very remarkable specimen of Byzantine 
construction, and the churches of San Pedro and San Pablo, Barcelona. 

Moorish Style. 

The invasion of the Arabs in 711 caused their architecture to extend 
itself in the Peninsula. Its adaptation to churches and other buildings 
of the Christians created a new style, known as Mudejar, The finest 
specimen of Oriental architecture in Spain is the mosque at Cordova 
(9th centy.). Byzantine models were copied there in the same manner as 
at Jerusalem, Damascus, and Cairo. The small mosque at Toledo (Cristo 
de la Luz) is of the same period, and part of the church of Santiago de 
Pefialva (Vierzo), the only example which is known of a Christian church 
built in the Moorish style. 

During the 11th and 12th centuries this architecture underwent radical 
modifications in Spain, in the same manner as in the East, and a new style 
arose which is very different to the earlier one. No writers on this subject 
have explained this transformation in the East in a satisfactory manner : it 
is not easy to study this transition in Spain, for it coincides with the time 
in which the Spanish Moors were not rich or powerful enough to build 
large constructions, as they did in the 13th centy., after the kings o\ 
Granada had settled there. At this period of their art the forms of 
capitals, which partook of a Byzantine and classical form, changed. Tiles 
are used to decorate the walls, which are covered with an ornamentation 
in relief in stucco, in which are introduced inscriptions in Cufic and 
African characters ; the ceilings are decorated with inlaid woodwork and 
stalactical pendentives in stucco. This style ends with the conquest of 
Granada, 1492. The Alhambra is the most important example of this 
architecture, and following it the Alcazar of Seville. 

Owing to the gradual conquests by the Christians of towns belonging 
to the Mohammedans, several of them continued to be inhabited by Moors, 
who kept their customs and religion. They were called Moriscos or Mude- 
jares. The chief industries of the country were in their hands, and several 
churches and other buildings of importance were built by them. They 
accommodated their architecture to European or Christian necessities, and 
created a new style (Mvdejar), a mixta le of Christian and Moorish art, 
which is only to be found in the Spanish Peninsula. The finest specimens 
are of the 14th centy. The religious constructions of this period are remark- 
able for their brick-work in towers and apses, and fine wooden ceilings, 
artesonados. Examples exist at Toledo, Seville, and Granada. The in- 
teresting synagogues built by Moriscos are at Toledo and Segovia. As 
specimens of civil architecture, the finest are Casa de Pilatos (Seville), 
Palace of Mendoza (Guadalajara), Archbishop's Palace (Alcald), Casa de 
Mesa (Toledo). This style continued in vogue during the greater part 
of t^ie I6th centy., although l^tc Gotjiic w^s everywhere prpdominant. 
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A most striking example in which the three styles — Moorish, Flam- 
boyant, and Renaissance — are combined, is to be found in a chapel of the 
cathedral of Sigiienza. 

BOMAKESQUB STYLE. 

This architecture was imported in the 11th and 12th centys. from France, 
even more directly than in other countries, owing to the immense influence 
exercised by a large number of prelates and priests, who came from Cluny 
and Cister, and the French princes and families who settled in Spain. The 
general features of this architecture are similar to those of France: the 
differences exist chiefly in the general plan of the churches rather than in 
their construction and ornamentation. The choirs in Spanish cathedrals are 
placed in the central nave, a traditional remembrance of the early basilica. In 
some localities, Segovia, Avila, and Yalladolid, some of these churches have 
external cloisters, an Oriental or Italian modification, which never occurs in 
France or the north of Europe. Romanesque examples are very numerous in 
Spain. Some, such as the doorway of the Cathedral of Santiago (Galicia), 
and the Old Cathedral (Salamanca), are not surpassed by any similar 
buildings in Europe. Specimens are only found in the northern provinces, 
as the south was not conquered from the Moors imtil the 13th centy. 
Interesting examples exist in Asturias, Qtilicia, Castile, Aragon, and Cata- 
luiia. The cloisters of G^erona and Tarragona are unrivalled. Of the many 
striking examples of Tranation from iSmanesque to Early Pointed, the 
finest are the old cathedral of Lerida, the cathedrals of Tarragona and 
Santiago, and the coUegiate church of Tudela. 

Pointed Style. 

The specimens in Spain present no other variety than the choirs in 
the centres of the cathedrals. Although this style was imported from 
France early in the 13th centy., in the same manner as in Germany, 
Romanesque churches continued to be built, and Pointed architecture 
was only finally adopted at the end of the centy. The finest cathedrals 
in Spain of this architecture are those of Toledo, Leon, and Burgos. 
A great number of civil and religious buildings of this style are to be 
met with in Spain, in which the art-student will find constant elements 
of study: it underwent the same modifications in Spain as in other 
countries, until it reached, in the 15th centy., its latest period, the 
Flamboyant style. This style lasts longer in Spain than in other coun- 
tries, and acquires great importance. The cathedrals of Salamanca (la 
nuevd) and Segovia, both built in late Gothic, were begun in the 16th 
centy., when in other parts of Europe and even in Spain itself Italian 
Renaissance models were largely imported. Spanish cathedrals are un- 
doubtedly, with the exception of Italy, the most interesting in Europe ; 
for although they cannot compete in architectural details with those of 
France, they are vastly superior in regard to the objects they contain 
of ecclesiastical furniture of every kind — iron railings, carved stalls, 
monstrances, church-plate, vestments, pictures, and sepulchres. The cathe- 
drals of Toledo and Seville are museums in their way. No tiavelier 
interested in Gothic architecture should enter Spain without providing 
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himself with Mr. G. E. Street's * Gothic Architecture of Spain,' in which 
the history of it is lucidly explained, with the aid of drawings and plans. 

Revival, Platebesque, GsiECO-RoMAN, and Churrigtjebesque Styles. 

Italian models were copied in Spain from the end of the 15th centy. 
The portals of Santa Cruz at Valladolid and Toledo are of this period. 
Gothic architecture continued, however, for several years to alternate with 
this style. The combination of these styles produced an important series 
of models known in Spain by the name of Plateresco. 

The revival of the fine arts coincided in Spain with the greatest power 
and richness of the country. The marriage of Ferdinand and Isabel united 
Castile, Aragon, and the kingdom of Naples. The conquest of Granada 
completed the political unity of the country : the discoveries of Columbus, 
Cortes, and Pizarro brought riches from a new world, and the union with 
the House of Austria, the Flemish States, and immense power, which it 
enjoyed during the reign of the Emperor Charles V. Renaissance archi- 
tecture is better represented in Spain than in any other country except 
Italy. In almost all towns of importance admirable examples of this 
stylo will be found. The finest are at Salamanca : the University, S*°. 
Domingo, Casa de las Conchas, and Salinas, San Marcos (Leon), Casa de 
Ayimtamiento (Seville), Valladolid, Zaragoza, Burgos, &c. 

The Cathedral and Palace of Charles V. (Granada) may be quoted as an 
example of pure Graeco-Roman style. Part of the Alcazar at Toledo 
belongs to this same period. The tendency to copy classical models 
increased daily. The Monastery of the Escorial may be considered the 
most important specimen of this school. In the 17th centy. the Borrome- 
nisco style was imported from Italy. The Pantheon at the Escorial is a 
good example. This architectural decay increased in Spain with great 
rapidity, and in no country did it reach to such an extravagant point. It 
lasted during the 17th and part of the 18th centuries. In Spain this style 
is called Churrigueresque, after the architect Churriguera. Examples will 
be found everywhere. The Transparente (Cathedral of Toledo), retablos 
of San Esteban (Salamanca), Cartuja (Granada), and fa9ade of Hospicio 
(Madrid) may be considered the most remarkable. 

The creation of the Academy of San Fernando, the French architects 
who accompanied Philip V., and the efforts of Charles III. to favour clas- 
sical studies, produced the same pretentious and classical reaction as in the 
rest of Europe. The Palace and Convent of Salesas (Madrid) are speci- 
mens of the first movement. The Museo and Observatory of Madrid 
belong to the end of the last and beginning of the present century.f 

f Oonsnlt * Rude StoiM Monuments,^ Fergusson, London, 1872. * Estudios sobre la Epoca 
Celtica en Oalida/ Sarategui y Medina, Ferrol,l868. Villamil y Castro, 'Antlgaedades pre- 
hlstdrlcas de Qallcla,* Madrid, 1868. *La Academia,' ISll. • Monumentos Arqultectonicos de 
Espafia,' published by Government, large foL, Madrid, 1859-77. * Notlciaa de los Arqultectos de 
Espofia,' 4 vols. 4to., Llaguno y Amirola, Madrid, 1829 (gives a list of Spanish architects), 
'liecuerdosy Bellczas de Espafia,' Parcerisa, gives a vol. for each province. 'Espafia artfstica 
y monumental,' Villamil, Paris, 1846. • Gothic Architecture in Spain/ Street, London, 1866. 
'History oi Architecture,' Fergusson, London, 1867. 'Ensayo hist6rico sobre los Diversos 
Generos de Arquitectura,* Caveda, Madrid, 1848. • Erinnerungen,' von W. Gall, Munich. 'An 
Arcbiteok's Note-book in Spain,' Sir M. Digby Wyatt. ' Arabian Antiquities,' Murphy, London, 
1816. ' Plans and Elevations of the Alhambra,' Owen Jones, large folio, London, 1842. ' E^ai 
•ur 1' Architecture dee Maures et Arabes,' Gira»lt de Prangey, Paris, 1841. Vide ' Ecclesiologist,' 
▼d. ziy. 1853 ; * Gentleman's Magazine,' 1866, &c 
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i 20. — Spanish Litebature. 

The history of Spanish literature commences at the end of the 11th. 
or beginning of the 12th century, when the dialect emerged from 
the corrupted Latin, and became an independent language capable of 
producing literary works. 

The origin of the language may be traced to the writers of the 6th, 
7th, to the 1 1th centunr. They wrote in the more or less barbarous 
Latin of the period. The most important authors of this time were 
San Isidoro and his pupils, St. Eugenic, St. Ildefonso, St. Eulogio, 
Alvaro, Sansom, Pero Alonso, and Oliva. The writers of the Roman 
period, Porcio Latro, Seneca, Lucan, Martial, Pomponius Mela, Col- 
lumela, Silius Italicus, and Quintillian, though born in Spain, must be 
numbered among classical authors. The Spanish language is derived 
in a direct manner from the Latin, though it has been enriched by a 
great number of words belonging to the different nations which have 
occupied the whole or part of the Peninsula. Iberian, Punic, Greek, 
Visigothic, Hebrew, and Arabic words are met with in large numbers. 
The abundance of these last has induced some critics to infer that 
the origin of the language is Semitic, but its grammatical structure is 
undoubtedly Latin. The abundance of Oriental words does not influence 
its organisation, or produce any further result than to add nouns to the 
language. 

Spanish literature is generally divided into three groups — 12th cen- 
tury to end of 15th ; 16th to 17th ; 18th to the present day. 

1st Period : the 12th to end op the 15th Century. 

It is highly probable that Spanish j^oetry began by commemorating 
the heroic deeds of Pelayo and other heroes who fought against the 
Moors ; but we can trace nothing to that period. The earliest compo- 
sitions which have reached us are, a Charter of Oviedo, 1145 (the 
Charter of AvUes, 1155, has been proved to be a forgery),+ and two 
poems on the Cid, the favourite hero of popular Spanish poetry, 1040- 
1099. The best of these poems is the one beginning : El mio Cid (vide 
Ticknor). Though incomplete, it constitutes a real epic poem, and if 
examined in detail appears to have been written at the oeginning of the 
12th century. t Three contemporary works have reached us : La Vida 
de Santa Maria Egipciaca, El Lihro de los tres reyes d^ Orient^ and Los 
tres reyes magos. The first two were evidently written under a 
French influence; Los tres reyes magos was written for recital in a 
church. 

The same intellectual development appears in Spain in the 13th cen- 
tury as in Italy and France. The universities of Palencia and Salamanca 
contributed towards it. The tendency of the writers of this period 
is to imitate classic authors. A priest, Qonzalo de Berceo, is the first 
poet of any importance in the 13th century, 1230: he wrote a large 
number of verses on religious subjects. His poem to the Virgin cou- 
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tains some poetical passages. Two poems appeared shortly afterwards, 
El Lihro de ApoUonio and El Lilro de Alexandre ^ by J. Lorenzo Segura, 
adapted from the history of Alexandre Le Grand, by Chatillon. The 
poem Fernan Gonzalez is of the same period : it is free from foreign 
influence. Prose is improved at the beginning of the century by the 
translation from Latin of the Fuero JvzgOy and other historical and 
didactical works. 

Don Alonso el Sabio, 1221-1284, absorbs the scientific and literary 
life of Spain during his time : the most eminent of his countrymen, 
Spaniards, Jews, and Moors, gathered round him. So many works have 
appeared under his name that it is incredible they should all have been 
written by him. Probably only the poems, Lan Querellas, written in 
the Castilian dialect, are his. An extensive Universal History, the 
first written in Europe in a vernacular language, the Leyes de Partidas, 
a series of legal works ; El Sober de Astronomta, a cyclopeedia of this 
science as it stood at that time; the Cantigas^ a poem containing 
upwards of 400 compositions to the Virgin, written in the Gallician 
dialect and in the Proven9al style, and several other works, have 
passed hitherto as proceeding from his pen. 

Don Sancho el Bi'avo, a son of Don Alonso, wrote the Luddario and 
Lihro de los Ca^tigos, a moral treatise dedicated to his son. The Libro 
del Tesoro and La Qran Conauista de Ultramar were translated at his 
instigation from the Latin. The Infante, Don Juan Manuel, 1 282, a 
nephew of Don Alonso, wrote several works on dififerent subjects. The 
finest is the interesting collection of fables. El Conde Lucanor, They 
are earlier than the Decamerone or Canterbury Tales. 

Spanish poetry revived in the 14th century. The archpriest of 
Hita, 1330-1343, wrote thousands of verses on difierent subjects. 
Babbi Don Santob, 1350, a Spanish Jew, dedicated to his friend. King 
Peter the Cruel, his principal ])oetical works. The best is on the 
Danza de la Muerte, a favourite subject of that time. Pero Lopez de 
Ayala, 1372-1407, who vinrote the Bimado de Fatacio, and Rodrigo Yanez, 
the author of the Foema de Alonso XL, end the series of poets of the 
14th century. Komances of chivalry became popular in Spain in the 
15th century : their popularity lasted until the 16th, when Cervantes 
published his Don Quijote, Amadis de Gaula was the first work of im- 
portance of this kind ; Falmerin de OZtva, &c., follow it.f The Coro» 
nicas belong to this period. They are semi-historical narratives, in 
which the leading events of each reign are described. 

Proven9al style was introduced into Spain early in the 16th century. 
It became very popular owing to the patronage of Don Juan II., 1407- 
1454. The most important courtiers imitated the king's example, and 
poems have reached us by Don Alvaro de Luna, Don Alonso de Car- 
tagena and others. The Marquis of Villena and Macias belong to this 
period. Fernan Perez de Guzman vnrote at this time his Livros de los 
claros varones de Espafia, and Juan de Mena, an excellent poet, his 
Laherynto and Diodogo de los siete Fecados mortales. The last poet of the 
reign of Don Juan II. is the Marquis of Santillana. Several wrote late 
in the century : the most excellent among them being Jorge Manrique, 
whose Coplas on the death of his father are admirable. Novels begin 

t Vide * Cfttilogo de Libros de Gaballeria,' P. de Qayangos. 
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at this time, generally copied from Italian models. The finest is La 
Celestinay written in acts like a drama, one of the best works in Spanish 
literature. The compilations of poems (Cancioneros) belong to this 
period. 

Romances or ballads are the most original form of Spanish poetry. 
They constitute the popular epic poem, and are the most spontaneous 
productions of the Spanish language. They comprehend a great variety 
of styles. Their simple metrical form of eight-syllable lines of asonant 
verses became a favourite at once. A large number have reached us 
on every subject, and they should be read and studied by every tra- 
veller in Spain, t 

16th and 17th Centuries. 

The revival of Literature coincides in Spain with the period of its 
greatest power and prosperity. The early part of the 16th century is 
called el Sigh de oro. An Italian influence is predominant. Castillejo 
keeps to the earlier style in his charming compositions : Didlogo entre 
el autor y su pluma, and Sermones de Amoves. Boscan and Garcilaso 
were the first to introduce the Italian measure into Spanish verse. 
Some poets wrote in both these styles. Qregorio Sylvestre is among 
the best of them ; an excellent poet, but very little known. 

Garcilaso was the earliest lyrical poet, 1503-1536. His verses are 
pure in style, in the manner of Virgil and Horace. His life is inter- 
esting : he fought by the side of Charles V., and was killed at the 
assault of the fortress of Frdjus (Nice). One of his contemporaries, 
Hurtado de Mendoza, a soldier and statesman, popularised classical 
studies. His best works are the Rebellion de los Moriscos and the well- 
known Lazarillo de Tormes, The classical style is now universally 
adopted in Spain. Fray Luis de Leon was undoubtedly the best poet 
of this period. His ode on the Ascension and his Poema d la Vtrgen 
may certainly be reckoned among the best compositions in the language. 
Several poete of an inferior order belong to the 16th century. Cesina, 
AcuSa, Figueroa, Medrano, La Torre, Mesa, and Alcazar are among the 
best. Their works are clever in parts, but are generally unequal. 
This characteristic becomes a leading feature in Spanish poetry. At 
the end of the 17th century lyrics began to decay, but no author carried 
affectation and exaggeration to such a height as Gongora, 1561-1627 : 
a gifted poet, full of charm in his simple compositions (vide translations 
by Archdeacon Churton), though most obscure in his Soledades and 
Polifemo, This style was called in Spain cuUeranvimOy and not even 
the best dramatic authors of the 17th century were free from its 
defects. The imitators of Gongora continued until the 18th century, 
although here and there a poet hke Rioja tried to check the move- 
ment. 

Epic poetry in Spain is inferior to the dramatic and lyrical styles. 
The specimens which exist are cold and devoid of inspiration. El 
M(mserratey by Virues, La Cristiada, by Hojeda, La Vida de San Jose^ 
by Valdivieso, and El Bernardo, by Balbuena, may be quoted as 
examples. Lai Aramana, by ErciUa, contains some poetical passages, 
but in general is hardly more than an historical narrative. Xa 
f See ' Romanccro General,* Daran. 
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Gatomaquiaf by Lope de Vega, though a burlesque, is considered by 
many critics the best epic poem in the Spanish language. 

Dramatic literature unites, perhaps, the highest conditions of origi- 
nality and power. Its earliest productions are the liturgical represen- 
tations of the Middle Ages — Misterios or Autos.'f Although works of 
this kind are mentioned as early as the 13th century, the first which 
have a distinct di^amatic character are the Coplas de Mingo Revulgo 
and El Didlogo erdre el Amor y un viejo. These compositions were 
written under the reign of Henry IV. At the latter part of the 15th 
century a series of dramatic works already existed. Juan de la Encina 
began the history of the Spanish drama. Lucas Fernandez was a con- 
temporary writer, and shortly afterwards Gil Vicente. Torres Naharro, 
1517, published his Fropaladia, which contains eight comedies. Lope 
de Rueda founded the modern school, and he is imitated and improved 
by his followers. The drama does not attain its highest importance 
until Lope de Vega (1562-1635), the most prolific of Spanish poets. 
He tells us he had written 1500 plays, without counting Autos and 
Kntremeses, Cervantes says that forty companies of actors existed at 
this time in Madrid alone, consisting of no less than 1000 actors. 
In 1636, 300 companies of actors acted in difierent parts of Spain. 
Lope de Vega is rather unequal as a dramatic author ; but El mejor 
Alcalde el rey, La Estrella de Sevilla, La dama hoha. La moza de cantaro, 
entitle him to rank among the best European dramatists. Three 
authors share Lope's glory, Tirso, Calderon, and Alarcon. 

No Spanish dramatist has surpassed Tirso in his facility of treating 
the most varied subjects in admirable versification. His comedy of 
Don Gil de las colzas verdes is as good as his dramas of El Rey Don Fedro 
en Madrid^ El condenado por desconfiado, or El convidado de piedra. 
The popular type of Don Juan is taken from this drama. Alarcon is 
undoubtedly the most philosophical Spanish dramatist. His comedy, 
Las paredes oyen, is admirable, and La verdad sospechosa, so much 
admired by Corneille, as he tells us himself, when he took the plot for 
his j)lenteur, Calderon is the most popular dramatic author. He 
idealises more than his predecessors, and his genius embraces the most 
varied subjects. His comedies are charming ; as examples, La dama 
duende and Ca^a con dos puertas are among the best. El medico de su 
honra is full of dramatic power, and nothing can be more poetical than 
La Vida es suefio, ( Vide MacCarthy's translations.) The best imitators 
of the great dramatists are Rojas and Moreto : Garcia del Castanar by 
the former, and Desden con el Desden of the latter, are equal to the 
dramas of the great masters. 

The earliest Spanish novels are Lazarillo de Tormes, by Hurtado de 
Mendoza, and the Diana Enamorada, by Monte Mayor. They are fol- 
lowed by El Picaro Guzman de Alfarache and El Escudero Marcos de 
Ohregony by Aleman and Espinel. A great number of novels were 
written in the following century, but were all eclipsed by Cervantes' Don 
Quijote, which is too well known to need any comment. 

Several authors in the 16th and 17th centuries cultivated different 
literary styles. Quevedo is the most remarkable of them. He was the 
quaintest and most original of humorists. He wrote a number of works 

t See 'Catalogo del Teatro antigno EBpafi' 1,' La Barrera I860. 
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of real merit, none of wliich have been so popular as his Satiras in prose 
and verse. {Vide Mr. Mew's "Quevedo," in * Gentleman's Magazine/ 
Jan. 1878.) 

Political and moralist writers of the 16th and 17tli centuries are 
very numerous. Of these Guevara, Sta. Teresa, Fray Luis de Granada, 
Gracian (ably commented on by Mr. Grant Duff, *Fort. Rev.' May, 
1877), Saavedra Fajardo, Mariana, Morales, Zurita, and Solis are the 
most remarkable. 

18th and 19th Centubies. 

The end of the 17th century was the worst period of Spanish litera- 
ture. Philip v., the first king of the house of Bourbon, 1700, did his 
utmost to improve the intellectual culture of the coimtry. The BihUo- 
teca Heal was founded in 1711, and the Academias de la Lengua, Bistoria, 
and Bellas Aries in 1714 ; several literary reviews also appeared. The 
best poets of this period are Antonio de Toledo and Gerardo Lobo. The 
only productions, however, of any literary merit are the critical works 
of Flores, Masdeu, Mayans and others. During the reign of Charles III., 
1759-1788, Melendez wrote some tolerable verses. He is followed by 
Fr. Diego Gonzalez, Cienfuegos, Nicolas de Moratin and others. The 
most original writers of the end of the 18th century are, however, un- 
doubtedly Leandro Moratin and Ramon. The two comedies, El Si de 
las nifias and El Cafe, by the former, are charming, and the Sainetes, 
by De la Cruz, in the manner of Plautus, continue to be very popular 
in Spain. 

Spanish literature of the present century possesses no definite cha- 
racter, although several writers can bear comparison with the best 
Spanish authors of other periods. Every school and style has been 
copied: Byron, Schiller, Goethe, Victor Hugo, and Dumas. The 
earliest author of any importance is Quintana, a correct and inspired 
poet. His odes on La Jmprenta, Panteon del Escorial, and Bafafla de 
Trafalgar are very good. Martinez de la Rosa, Lista, and Nicasio 
Gallegos form a group of able versifiers. Espronceda is a constant imi- 
tator of Byron, although his legend of El Estudiante de Salamanca, is 
original, and a very fine composition. Zorrilla is the best representative 
of the romantic school of 1830-1840 : his works are sometimes unequal, 
and his legends are his best lyrical compositions. His finest dramas 
are Don Juan Tenorio and El Zapatero y el Bey. The Romances and 
drama of Don Alvaro de Luna, by the Duke of Rivas, have been very 
popular ; but no author is so deservingly so as Breton de los Herreres, 
an excellent writer, who has left behind nearly 1 00 comedies, some of 
which, Marcela, Muerete y veras, El pelo de la dehesa, &c., are perfect 
in their way. The indications given in the three following groups — 
poets, dramatic authors, and novelists — may be found useful. 

Poets. — Zorrilla : Legendas ; Cantos del Trovador ; Poema d Granada, 
Palacios : Poesias. GriUo : Poesias, Aguilera : Cantares, Campoamor : 
Doloras ; Poemas. Selgas : Ohras, Becquer : Obras, Queralt : Biinas, 
Amao : Caudillo de los dento, Trueba. 

Dbamatic Authors. — Hartzenbusch i Los Amantes de Terivd ; La 
'Tura en Sta, Gadea ; Cventos y Fabvdas, Tamayo : La Locura de amor ; 
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La tola de nieve ; Los homhres de hien, Ventura de la Vega : El homhre 
de mundo, Garcia Gutierrez : El Trovador ; Azon Visconti ; La Crtolla, 
Ayala : El tanto por ciento ; Don J^odrigo CcUderon, Sanz : Don Fran' 
Cisco de Quevedo. Rubi : La trenza de sus cdbellos; Bandera negra, 
Serra : El amor y la Oaceta ; El Loco de la huhardilla, Echegaray : 
En el Fufto de la Espada ; Locura 6 Santidad ; La muerte en los labios ; 
En el Seno de la muerte. 

Novelists. — Feraan Caballero (Cecilia Bohl de FaberV All the 
novelas published by this gifted lady are excellent ; several have been 
translated into English. La Qavioixiy Ldgrimas, and Clemencia are 
the most popular. Castro y Serrano : Cartas transcendentales ; Estudios 
contemporaneos ; Novda del Egipto. Valera: Fepita Jimenez; Dr. 
Faustino ; El comendador Mendoza ; ArtictUos Uterarios. Alarcon : El 
sombrero de tres picos ; El Escandalo ; Las Alpujarras ; El nirio de la 
Sola. Correa : Rosas y Ferros. Perez Galdos : a series of novels 
describing Spanish life in the last century, called Episodios nacionales ; 
Dona Ferfecta; Oloria; La Desheredada. Fernandez y Gonzalez, in 
the manner of Dumas : Martin Gil ; El Codnero y el Rey. Trueba : 
Ohras en prosa y verso. Amos Escalante : Oostas y montafias ; Ave 
Maris Stella. 

The best Spanish Literary Reviews are the Fevista de Espafia; 
Revista de Espafia y AmSrica ; Revista contemporanea ; Revista de Ohras 
Publican ; Revista Europea ; Revista de Archivos, Bibliotecas y Museos ; 
El Averiguador ; Boletin de la Sodedad Oeogrdfica ; Boletin de la Acad, 
de la Eistoria ; Boletin de la Acad, de Eistoria Natural y Acad, de San 
Fernando; Memorial de Ingenieros ; Oaceta agricola del Ministerio de 
Fomento ; El sigh mMico. Illustrated papers : Crdnica de la Industria ; 
Ilustracion Espaflola y Americana; Jlustracion Arttstica; Uexcursiori" 
ista ; El Campo ; Ilustracion Venatorta. 

FiKE Arts in Spain. — Monummtos Arquitectdnicos, fol. ; Museo 
Espafiol de Antigiiedades, fol, Rivadeneyra, Autores Espafioles^] and 
the excellent reprints of rare works, brought out by wie Bihliofilos 
Espafloles ; Ltbros de Antaflo; Coleccion de libros espaftoles raros y 
curiosos, appear at intervals. 

§ 21.— Geology and Minbram. 

The student who wishes to have an idea of the geological structure 
of the Spanish Peninsula must consult the 2nd Edition of * Carte G6o- 
logique de TEspagne et du Portugal,' by Messrs. M. de Verneuil and 
Collomb, with the 'Explication sommaire de la carte/ which accom- 
panies it, and Seiior Botella*s ' Mapa Geologico.' 

Amongst the principal modifications which the researches of Spanish 
and Portuguese geologists have introduced in M. Verneuirs map, are 
to be mentioned the great development of Cambrian strata in the 
west of Portugal and Estremadura in Spain (see Egozcoue and Mallada, 
and Bebeiro and Delgado's works on the subject), and the perhaps too 
great reduction of what had hitherto been considered as Silurian 
deposits. The Cambrian formation is traversed by great intrusive 
masses of granite. The principal rocks found in this formation are a 

t Consult • History of Spankh Literature.* George Ticknor, Boston, 1864. 
rSvain^ 92.1 ' / 
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great thickness of slates and mica-schists, which in the province of 
Caceres appear to attain a thickness of thousands of feet. In this forma- 
tion are found some very important veins of lead and silver ores, as well 
as some of the richest deposits of phosphate of lime of Estremadura. 
The Silurian deposits are constituted at their base by a great thick- 
ness of greywacke and slates, followed by large masses of quartzite and 
limestone, on which repose a succession of fossiliferous slates. In the 
parts of the country afready studied these deposits follow genendly a 
(w. 36° N.) direction. Likewise, a great part of the Silurian of the south 
of Portugal and the province of Hueiva in Spain has been seen to 
belong to the lower Carboniferous or culm of Silesia, the Fosydonomia 
BecheiH having been abimdantly found. Carboniferous deposits have 
been signalled by Mallada in the Spanish Pyrenees of the province or 
Huesca. What is marked as Permian in M. de Verneuirs map in the 
province of Cuenca, has been questioned, probably with reason, by 
M. Cortazar in his * Descripcion ge61ogica de la provincia de Cuenca ; ' 
whilst SefiorBotella, in his map, considers Permian the dolomitic lime- 
stone of Sierra Nevada. 

In the secondary formations some alterations have also been made. 
The Triassic fauna has been greatly enriched, and Sr. Mallada mentions 
twenty-nine species found in the provinces of Jaen, Albacete, Teruel, 
Palencia, &c. Probably some of what is represented by M. Verneuil 
as Triassic in his map, will be found to belong to other formations ; as 
the researches of Messrs. MacPherson and Calderon in the provinces 
of Cadiz and Santander make it hkely. Jurassic deposits nave also 
suffered some modifications. The small patch in the west of the 
province of Santander is also extended. Wealden, and probably 
Purbeck deposits, have been discovered in the Peninsula by M. Delgado 
in Portugal, from Setubal to Cape Mondego, and by MM. Linares and 
Calderon, in the province of Santander, where a rather rich fresh-water 
fauna and flora have been found. In the chalk some small alterations 
must also be effected in the provinces of Castellon, Tarragona, Ternel, 
and Lerida, thanks to the labours of Messrs. Landerer and Vidal, 
where some very interesting horizons have been signalled. In tertiary 
deposits the most remarkable discovery has been a fresh-water Eocene 
deposit, discovered by Mallada in the province of Huesca. 

With regard to eruptive rocks, the most important corrections to be 
effected are a great patch of serpentine rocks in the Serrania de Eonda, 
between this city and the sea, and huge outcrops of Porphyries and 
Diabase along a broad belt which extends from beyond Beja in Portugal 
to the banks of the Guadalquivir in the provinces of Cordoba and 
Jaen. 

Such are the principal modifications which have been made in 
Verneuirs map. The most important localities where Fossils, Bocks 
and Minerals will be found in Spain are — 

Fossils. 

Palaeozoic. — Silurian fossils of the earliest Fauna are found at Murero 
(Zaiagoza) and at Aleje^ Corniero, and Adrados (Leon). 
Silurian fossils of the 2nd Silurian Fauna in the Solana del BomeraJ 
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(Almadenejos), Htierta del Llano (Almaden), and Fuente de las Orejas 
(Ciudad Real). 

Devonian fossils at Ferrones (Asturias) and Alge and Cornwro (Leon). 
Carboniferous fossils at Langreo, Mieres, and Caldas de Oviedo (As- 
turias), Orhd (Palencia), and Bdmez and Espiel, 

Mesozoic. — ^The principal localities where these fossils of the Triassic 
period may be met with are : Mora de Ehro (Zaragoza), where Ceratites 
are found ; at Manuel (Valencia) the fossils which appear are converted 
wholly or partially into chalk; at Cofientes (Valencia), in sandstone, 
and at Cadet (Valencia) they are found in very large quantities. 

Fossils of the Jurassic period are found -at the Laguna of Lariego 
(Asturias) and Becerril del Carpio (Palencia). Fossils of the lower oolitic 
lias, at San Adrian de Juarros (Burgos). Fossils of the lower oolitic 
and Oxfordshire lias at Ricla (Tarragona). Fossils of the lower and 
middle has at the Sierra de Albarradn (Teruel) ; of the lower oohtic 
lias at the Mas Atalayas de Ohisvert (Castellon) ; of the upper Jura, of 
the Kimmeridge and Portland species at Jaen. 

Purbeck fossils are to be found at the Valley of Cdbtiemigaf Santander ; 
Tithonian at Marios, Jaen and Wealden in Portugal, 

Cretaceous neqcomian fossils exist at Utrillas and Qargallo (Teruel) 
and Alcald de Ohisvert (Castellon), cenomanUan and turonenson at the 
Sardinero (Santander) and Oviedo ; garnumnensen at the Coll de Nargo 
(Valle del Segre, Cataluna) and Montalhcm (Teruel) ; and urgo aptian at 
Ballesta^ Castdl de Cahres (Castellon). 

Tertiary fossils. — Those belonging to the nummv^itic species at Santa 
Cilia, Atares, and Bocamorta (Huesca), Monserrat and Manresa (Cata- 
luna), La Ltbreriay between Gijona and Ihi (Alicante), and San Vicente 
de la Barquera (Santander), 

Miocene fresh-water fossils are to be met with in a great number of 
localities on the table-lands of Castile. Two of the most remarkable 
are Concua and Lihros (Teruel), the first on account of the abundance 
of fossil bones, and the second because they are fossihfied by sulphur. 

Sea- water miocene at Carolina and Linares (Jaen), Montjuich, Barce- 
lonay Alicante, and Alcoy, and Ninerda (Valencia). 

Of the Pliocene deposits specimens exist at Cadiz, Areas, and San 
iMcar de Barrameda, 

Quaternary fossils at San Isidro and other localities near Madrid; 
Carrion de hs Condes (Palencia), Udias (Santander). where bones of 
Elephas primigenius and Bhinoceros Licorhinus are found, ossified by 
hyarocarbonate of zinc. 

§ 22. — ^BuLL-piaHTS. 

The bull-fight, let moralists say what they will, is the sight of Spain, 
and to see one certainly forms ihe first object of all the younger portion of 
travellers from every nation ; and as not to understand after some sort the 
order of the course, the salient features, and the language of the ** ring," 
argues in the eyes of the natives an entire want of liberal education, 
no Handbook for Spain can be complete without some elementary hints 
as to " what to observe*^ and what to say in the arena; there the past is 
linked with the present, and Spanish nationality is revealed, for trans- 
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Pyrenean civilization has Dot yet invaded this sacred spot. The hull- 
fight, or, to speak cori*ectLy, the Bull-Feast, Fiesta de Toros, is a modern 
sport, and never mentioned in any authors of antiquity. Bulls were 
killed in ancient amphitheatres, but the present modus operandi is mo- 
dern, and, however based on Roman institutions, is indubitably a thing 
devised by the Moors of Spain, for those in Africa have neither the 
sport, the ring, nor the recollection. The principle was the exhibition 
of horsemanship, courage, and dexterity with the lance, for in the early 
bull-fight the animal was attacked by gentlemen armed only with the 
Hejon, a short projectile spear about four feet long. This was taken 
from the original Iberian spear, the Sparus of Sil. Ital. (viii. 623), the 
Lancea of Livy (xxxiv. 15), and is seen in the hands of the horsemen of 
the old Romano-Iberian coinage. To be a good rider and lancer was 
essential to the Spanish Cahallero, This original form of bull-fight 
(now only given on grand occasions) is called a Fiesta real. Such an one 
Philip IV. exhibited on the Plaza Mayor of Madrid before our Charles I.; 
Ferdinand VII. in 1833, as the ratification of the Juramento, the swearing 
allegiance to Isabel II. ; and Alfonso XII., on his marriages, Jan. 23rd, 
1878, and November 29, 1879. 

These Fiestas Reales form the coronation ceremonial of Spain, and the 
Cahdlleros en Plaza represent our champions. Bulls were killed, but no 
beef eaten ; as a banquet was never a thing of Iberia. 

The final conquest of the Moors, and the subsequent cessation of the 
border chivalrous habits of Spaniards, and especially the accession of 
Philip v., proved fatal to this ancient usage of Spain. The spectacle, 
which had withstood the influence of Isabel the Catholic, and had 
beaten the Pope's bulls, bowed before the despotism of fashion, and by 
becoming the game of professionals instead of that of gentlemen, it was 
stripped of its chivalrous character, and degenerated into the vulgar 
butchery of low mercenary bull-fighters, just as did our rings and tour- 
naments of chivalrv into those of ruffian pugiHsts. 

The Spanish bulls have been immemoriafly famous. Hercules, that 
renowned cattle- fancier, was lured into Spain by the lowing of the herds 
of Geryon, the ancestor (se dice) oi the Duque de Osuna. The best bulls 
in Andalucia are bred by Cabrera at Utrera^ in the identical pastures 
where Geryon's herds were pastured and "lifted" by the demigod, 
whence, according to Strabo (iii. 169), they were obliged, after fifty 
days' feeding, to be driven oflF from fear of bursting from fat. Some of 
the finest Castilian bulls, such as appear at Madrid, are bred on the 
Jarama, near Aranjuez. 

Bull-fights are extremely expensive, costing from 300?. to 400Z. a 
time ; accordingly, except in the chief capitals and Andalucia, they are 
only got up now and then, on great church festivals and upon royal and 
public rejoicings. As Andalucia is the headquarters of the ring, and 
Seville the capital, the a?ma mater of the tauromachists of the Peninsula, 
the necessity of sending to a distance for artists and animals increases 
the expense. The prices of admittance, compared to the wages of labour 
in Spain, are high. 

Bull-baiting in any shape is irresistible to the Spaniard, his hostility 
to the bull grows with his growth, and the very children play at toro, 
just as ours do at leap-frog. Few grown-up Spaniards, wlien on £^ 
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journey, can pass a bull (or hardly even a cow) without bullying and 
insulting him, by waving their cloaks in the defiance of el capeo. 

The profits of the buU-fight are usually destined for the support of 
hospitals, and, certainly, the fever and the frays subsequent to the 
show provide patients as well as funds. The Flaza is usually under 
the superintendence of a society of noblemen and gentlemen, called 
MaestranzaSj instituted in 1562, by Philip II., in the hope of improving 
the breed of Spanish horses and men-at-arms. The king is always the 
Bermano mayor, or elder brother. These tauromachian brotherhoods 
were confined to four cities, viz. Ronda, Seville, Granada, and Valencia, 
to which Zaragoza was added by Ferdinand VII., the only reward it 
ever obtained for its heroic defence against the invaders. The mem- 
bers, or Tnaestrantes, of each city are distinguished by the colour of 
their uniforms : as tiiey must all be of gentle blood, Hidalgos, and are 
entitled to wear a gaudy costume, the person-decoration honour is 
much sought for. 

The day appointed for the bull-feast is announced by placards of all 
colours. We omit to notice their contents, as the traveller will see 
them on every wall. 

The first thing is to secure a good place beforehand, by sending for 
a Boletin de Somhra, a "ticket in the shade." The prices of the 
seats vary according to position ; the best places are on the northern 
side, in the shade. The transit of the sun over the PJaza, the zodiacal 
progress into Taurus, is certainly not the worst calculated astrono- 
mical observation in Spain : the line of shadow defined on the arena 
is marked by a gradation of prices. The sun of torrid, tawny Spain, 
on which it once never set, is not to be trifled with, and the sum- 
mer season is selected because pastures are plentiful, which keep 
the bulls in good condition, and the days are longer. The fights 
take place in the afternoon, when the sun is less vertical. The 
different seats and prices are detailed in the bills of the play, with 
the names of the combatants, and the colours and breeds of the bulls. 

The day before the fight the bulls destined for the spectacle are 
brought to a site outside the town. No amateur should fail to ride 
out to the pastures from whence the cattle (ga/nado) are selected. The 
encierro, the driving them from this place to the arena, is a service of 
danger, but is extremely picturesque and national. No artist or 
aficionado should omit attending it. The bulls are enticed by tame 
oxen, cahestros, into a road which is barricaded on each side, and then 
are driven full speed by the mounted conocedores into the Plaza, It is 
so exciting a spectacle that the poor who cannot afford to go to the 
bull-fight, risk their lives and cloaks in order to get the front places, 
and the best chance of a stray poke en passant. 

The next afternoon (Sunday is usually the day) all the world 
crowds to the Flaza de toros ; nothing, when the tide is full, can 
exceed the gaiety and sparkle of a Spanish public going, eager and 
dressed in their best, to the fight All the streets or open spaces near 
the outside of the arena are a spectacle. The bull-fight is to Madrid 
what a Review is to Paris, and the Derby to London. Sporting men 
now put on all their majo-Hnevy : the distinguished ladies wear on these 
occasions white lace mantillas ; a fan, dbanico, is quite necessary, as it was 
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among the Romans. Th« aficionados and *' the gods " prefer tho pit, ten* 
dido, the lower range, in order, by being nearer, that they may not lose 
the nice traits of tauromaquia. The jpilaza has a language to itself, a 
dialect peculiar to the ring. The coup cToeU on entrance is unique ; the 
classical scene bursts on the foreigner in all the glory of the South, and 
he is carried back to the CoUseum imder Commodus. The president 
sits in centre box. The proceedings open with the procession of the 
performers, the mounted spearmen, picadores ; then follow the chtUos, 
the attendants on foot, who wear, their silk cloaks, capas de duranciUo^ 
in a peculiar manner, with the arms projecting in front ; and, lastly, the 
slayers, the espadas, and the splendid mule-team, d tiro, which is des- 
tined to carry off the slain. The profession of bull-fighter is very low- 
caste in Spain, although the champions are much courted by some 
young nobles, Uke our blackguard boxers, and are the pride and aarlings 
of all the lower classes. Those killed on the spot were formerly denied 
the burial rites, as dying without confession, but a clergyman is now 
in attendance with /8u Magestad (the consecrated Host), ready te give 
always spiritual assistance te a dying combatant. 

When all the bull-fighting company, thus glittering in their gorgeous 
costume, have advanced and passed the president, a trumpet sounds ; 
the president throws the key of the toril, the cell of the buU, to the 
alguacil or policeman, which he ought to cateh in his feathered hat. 
This gentleman is unpopular ; the people dislike the finisher of the law, 
and mob him by instinct as little birds do a hawk: as the alguacil 
generally rides Uke a judge or a Lord Mayor, many are the hopes and 
kind wishes that he may tumble off and be gored by a bull of Nemesis. 
The different performers now take their places as our fielders do at a 
cricket-match. The bull-fight is a tragedy in three acts, lasts about 
twenty minutes, and each consists of precisely the same routine. From 
six to eight bulls are usually killed during each ** funcion ; " occasion- 
ally another — toro de Gratia — is conceded to popular clamour, which 
here will take no denial. 

When the door of the torU is opened, the pubUc curiosity to see 
the first rush out is intense ; and as none know whether the buU will 
behave well or ill, all are anxious to judge of his character from the 
manner he behaves upon first entering the ring. The animal, turned 
from his dark cell into glare and crowd, feels the novelty of his position ; 
but is happily ignorant of his fate, for die he must, however skilful 
or brave his fight. This death, the catastrophe foreshadowed again as in 
a Greek play, does not diminish the sustained interest of the spectators 
as the varied chances in the progress of the acte offer infinite incidents 
and unexpected combinations. In the first of the three acte the picu" 
d(yres are the chief performers ; three of them are now drawn up, one 
behind the other, to the right at the tahlas, the barrier between the arena 
and spectators ; each site bolt upright on his Hosinante, with his lance 
in his rest, and as valiant as Don Quijote. They wear the broad-brimmed 
Thessalian hat ; their legs are cased with iron and leather, which gives a 
neavy look ; and the right one, which is presented to the bull, is the best 
protected. This greave is termed la mona — the more scientific name 
IS gregoriana, from the inventor, Don Oregorio Gallo— just as we say a 
spencer, from the noble Earl. The spear, gairocha, is defensive rather 
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than offensive ; the blade, la pua, ought not to exceed one inch ; the 
sheathing is, however, pushed back when the picador anticipates an 
awkward customer. A butcherous bull is called carnicero, who charges 
home, and again one charge more ; siempre Uegando y con recargo. None 
but a brave bull will face this garrochay wluch they recollect of old. 
Those who shrink from the punishment, castigo, are scientifically termed 
temerosos, recelosos, tardos a partir, huyendose de la suerte^ tardos d las 
varus. When the bull charges, the picador ^ holding the lance under his 
right arm, pushes to the right, and turns his horse to the left; the 
bull, if turned, passes on to the next picador. This is called recibir, to 
receive the point — recibid dos puyazos, tomo tres varas. If a bull is 
turned at the first charge, he seldom comes up well again — feme el cas- 
tigo. A bold bull sometimes is cold and shy at first, but grows warmer 
by being punished— ^toco prometia a su salida^ hravo pero reparoncillo, 
salidfrio, pero creciS en las varas. Those who are very active — alegres, 
ligeroSf con muchas piernas : those who paw the ground — que araflan^ 
escarhan la tierra — are not much esteemed ; they are hooted by the 
populace, and execrated as cahras (goats), hecerritos (little calves), vacas 
(cows), which is no compliment to a bull ; and, however unskilled in 
bucolics, all Spaniards are capital judges of bulls in the ring. Such . 
animals as show the white feather are loathed, as depriving the public of 
their just rights, and are treated with insult, and, moreover, soundly 
beaten as they pass near the tdblas, by forests of sticks, la cachiporra. 
The stick of the elegant maj'o, when going to the buU-fight, is sui 
generis, and is called la chivata ; taper, and between 4 and 5 feet long, 
it terminates in a lump or knob, while the top is forked, into which the 
thumb is inserted. This chivata is peeled, like the rods of Laban, in 
alternate rings, black and white or red. The lower classes content 
themselves with a common shillelagh ; one with a knob at the end is 
preferred, as administering a more impressive whack. While a slow 
Dull is beaten and abused, a murderous bull, duro chocante camicero y 
pegajoso, who kills horses, upsets men, and clears the plaza, becomes 
deservedly a universal favourite ; the conquering hero is hailed with 
** Viva toro I viva toro ! hravo toro I *' Long hfe is wished to the poor 
be&st by those who know he must be killed in ten minutes. The no- 
menclature of praise or blame is defined with the nicety of phrenology ; 
but if life be too short (as it is said to be) to learn fox-hunting phrase- 
ology, it certainly is to learn that of the bull-fighter. Sufl&ce it to 
remark, that claro, hravo, and hoyante are highly complimentary. 8eco, 
camudo, pegajoso imply ugly customers. During these saturnalia the 
liberty of speech is perfect ; even the absolute monarch bows now to 
the people's voice ; the vox populi is the vox Dei in this levelling ren- 
dezvous of bloodshed. 

The horses destined for the plaza are those which in England would 
be sent to the knacker j their being of no value renders Spaniards, who 
have an eye chiefly to what a thing is worth, indifferent to their sufter- 
ings. If you remark how cruel it is to ** let that poor horse struggle 




is the blot of the bull-fight : no Englishman or lover of the noble beast 
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call witness his sufferings without disgust ; the fact of these auin.als 
being worth nothing in a money point of view increases tbe danger to 
the rider ; it renders them slow, difficult to manage, and very unlike 
those of the ancient combats, when the finest steeds were chosen, quick 
as lightning, turning at touch, and escaping the deadly rush : the eyes 
of these poor animals, who would not otherwise face the bull, are bound 
with a handkerchief like criminals about to be executed ; thus they 
await blindfold the fatal rip which is to end their life of misery. If 
only wounded, the gash is sewed up and stopped with tow, as a leak I 
and life is prolonged for new agonies. When the poor brute is dead 
at last, his carcass is stripped as in a battle. The high-class Spaniard 
admits and regrets the cruelty to the horses, but justifies it as a 
necessity. The bull, says he, is a tame, almost a domestic animal, and 
would never fight at all unless first roused by the sight of blood. The 
wretched horse is employed for this purpose as a corpus vile ; and the 
bull, having gored him once or twice, becomes * game.' The English 
sportsman wiU take the apology for what it is worth. 

The picadores are subject to hair-breadth escapes and severe falls : 
few have a soimd rib left. The bull often tosses horse and rider in one 
run ; and when the victims fall on the ground, exhausts his rage on his 
prostrate enemies, till lured away by the glittering cloaks of the chulos^ 
who come to the assistance of the fallen picador. These hor-semen 
often show marvellous skill in managing to place their horses as a ram- 
part between them and the bull When these deadly struggles take 
place, when life hangs on a thread, the amphitheatre is peopled with 
heads. Every expression of anxiety, eagerness, fear, horror, and delight 
is stamped on speaking countenances. These feehngs are wrought up 
to a pitch when the horse, maddened with wounds and terror, plunging 
in tiie death-struggle, the crimson streams of blood streaking his sweat- 
whitened body, flies from the infuriated bull, still pursuing, still goring : 
then is displayed the nerve, presence of mind, and horsemanship of the 
undismayed picador. It is, in truth, a piteous sight to see the poor 
dying horses treading out their entrails, yet saving their riders unhurt. 
The miserable steed, when dead, is dragged out, leaving a bloody furrow 
on the sand. The picador ^ if wounded, is carried out and forgotten — 
los muertos y idos, no tienen amigos (the dead and absent have no friends) 
— a new combai^t fills the gap, the battle rages, he is not missecf, 
fresh incidents arise, and no time is left for regret or reflection. The 
bull bears on his neck a ribbon, la devisa ; this is the trophy which is 
most acceptable to the querida of a hy,&n> torero. The bull is the hero 
of the scene, yet, hke Milton's Satan, he is foredoomed and without 
reprieve. Nothing can save him from the certain fate which awaits 
all, whether brave or cowardly. The poor creatures sometimes endea- 
vour in vain to escape, and leap over the barrier (harrera), into the 
tendidOy among the spectators, upsetting sentinels, water-sellers, &c., 
and creating a most amusing hubbub. The bull which shows this 
craven turn — un twnante cdbarde picaro — is not deemed worthy of a 
noble death, by the sword. He is baited, pulled down, and stabbed 
in the spine. A bull that flinches from death is scouted by all Spaniards, 
who neither beg for their own Ufe nor spare that of a foe. 

At the signal of the president, and sound of a trumpet, the second 
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act commences with the chulos. This word chulo signifies, in the Arabic, 
a lad, a merryman, as at our Astley*s. They are picked young men, who 
commence in these parts their tauromachian career. The duty of 
this light division is to draw off the bull from the picador when endan^ 
gered, which they do with their coloured cloaks; their address and 
agility are surprising, they skim over the sand like glittering humming- 
birds, scarcely touching the earth. They are dressed, d lo majo^ iu 
short breeches, and without gaiters, just like Figaro in the opera of 
the * Barbiere de Sevilla,* Their hair is tied into a knot behind, moflOy 
and enclosed in the once universal silk net, the redecilla — the identical 
reticulum — of which so many instances are seen on ancient Etruscan 
vases. No buU-fighter ever arrives at the top of his profession with- 
out first exceUing as a chiUo (apprentice), then he begins to be taught 
how to entice the bull, llamar al toro, and to learn his mode of 
attack, and how to parry it. ^ The most dangerous moment is when 
these chtdos yeuture out into the middle of the plaza, and are followed 
by the bull to the barrier, in which there is a small ledge, on which 
they place their foot and vault over, and a narrow sHt in the boarding, 
through which they slip. Their escapes are marvellous j they seem 
really sometimes, so close is the run, to be helped over the fence by 
the bull's horns. Occasionally some curious su&rtea are exhibited by 
chulos and expert toreros, which do not strictly belong to the regular 
drama, such as the sv/erte de la capa, where the bull is braved with no 
other defence but a cloak : another, the salto tras cuerno, when the per- 
former, as the bull lowers his head to toss him, places his foot between 
his horns and is lifted over him.f The chulos, in the second act, are the 
sole performers ; another exclusive part is to place small barbed darts, 
handerillas, which are ornamented with cut paper of different colours, 
on each side of the neck of the bull. The handerilleros go right up to 
him, holding the arrows at the shaft's end, and pointing the barbs at 
the bull ; just when the animal stoops to toss them, they dart them into 
his neck and slip aside. The service appears to be more dangerous 
than it is, but it requires a quick eye, a hght hand and foot. The barbs 
should be placed exactly on each side — a pretty pair, a good match — 
huenos pares. Sometimes these arrows are provided with crackers, 
which, by means of a detonating powder, explode the moment they are 
affixed in the neck, handerillas de fuego. The agony of the tortured 
animal frequently makes him bound Hke a kid, to the frantic delight of 
the people. A very clever banderillero will sometimes seat himself in 
a chair, wait for the bull's approach, plant the arrows in his neck, and 
slip away, leaving the chair to be tossed into the air. This feat is 
uncommon, and gains immense applause. 

The last trumpet now sounds ; the arena is cleared for the third act ; 
the esjpada, the executioner, the man of death, stands before his victim 
alone, and thus concentrates in himself an interest previously frittered 
among the number of combatants. On entering, he addresses the pre- 
sident and throws his montera, his cap, to the ground, and swears he 
will do his duty. In his right hand he holds a long straight Toledan 

•f- The correct term in toresque euphnism fs cut<i8, spe\rs; cuernos, horns, Is seldom mentioned 
to «>nrs poHle, as its secondary menrlng might give offence} the vulgar, however, call thinga by 
their improper names 
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blade, laespada; in his left he waves the mtdeta, the red flag, the 
engafio, the lure, which ought not (so Romero laid down) to be so large 
as the standard of a religious brotherhood (cof radio), nor so small as a 
lady's pocket-handkerchief {pahuelito de sefiorita) : it should be about a 
yard square. The colour is red, because that best irritates the bull and 
conceals blood. There is always a spare matadovy in case of accidents, 
which may happen in the best regulated bull-fights ; he is called media 
espada, or sohresaliente. The espada (d diestro, the cunning in fence in 
Olden books) advances to the Dull, in order to entice Mm towards 
him — dtarlo d la stterte, d la jurisdiocion del engafio — ^to subpoena him, 
to get his head into chancery, as our ring would say ; he next rapidly 
studies his character, plays with him a httle, allows hiin to run once or 
twice on the muleta, and then prepares for the cowp de grace. There 
are several sorts of bulls — levan;kido8, the bold ana rushing ; parados^ 
the slow and sly ; aplomados, the heavy and leaden. The bold are the 
easiest to kill ; they rush, shutting their eyes, right on to the lure or 
flag. The worst of aU are the sly bulls ; when they are vna/rrajos, y de 
sentido, cunning and not running straight, when they are revueUos^ cuando 
ganan terreno y rematan en d htUto, when they stop in their charge 
and run at the man instead of the flag, they are most dangerous. The 
espada who is long killing his bull, or shows the white feather, is insulted 
by the jeers of the impatient populace ; he nevertheless remains cool 
and collected, in proportion as the spectators and bull are mad. There 
are many stiertes or ways of kilHng the bull ; the principal is la suerte de 
/rente — the espada receives the charge on his sword, lo maid de v/n red- 
bido. The vdapie, or half-volley, is beautiful, but dangerous ; the ma^ 
tador takes him by advancing, corriendoaelo. A firm hand, eye, and 
nerve form the essence of the art ; the sword enters just between the 
left shoulder and the blade. In nothing is the real fancy so fastidious as 
in the exact nicety of the placing this death-wound ; when the thrust is 
true — Jmen estoque — death is instantaneous, and the bull, vomiting forth 
blood, drops at the feet of his conqueror, who, drawing the sword, 
waves it in triumph over the fallen foe. It is indeed the triumph of 
knowledge over brute force ; all that was fire, fury, passion, and life, 
falls in an instant, still for ever. 

The team of mules now enter, glittering with flags, and tinkling 
with bells, whose gay decorations contrast with the stem cruelty and 
blood; the dead bull is carried ofif at a rapid gallop, which always 
delights the populace. The espada wipes the hot blood from his sword, 
and bows with admirable sang-froid to the spectators, who throw their 
hats into the arena, a compUment which he returns by throwing them 
back again. 

When a bull will not run at all at the picador, or at the mtdeta, he 
is called a toro dbanto, and the media luna, the half-moon, is called for ; 
this is the cruel ancient Oriental mode of houghing the cattle (Joshua 
xi. 6). The instrument is the Iberian bident — a sharp steel crescent 
placed on a long pole. The cowardly blow is given from behind ; and 
when the poor beast is crippled, an assistant, the cachetero, pierces the 
spinal marrow with his cachete—puntilla, or pointed dagger — with a 
traitorous stab from behind. This is the usual method of slaughtering 
cattle in Spain. To perform all these operations {d desjarretar) is con- 
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sidered beneath the dignity of the matadores or espadas, some of them, 
however, will kill the bull by plunging the point of their sword in the 
vertebrae, el descahellar — ^the danger gives dignity to the difficult feat. 
The identical process obtains in each of the fights that follow. After a 
short collapse, a fresh object raises a new desire, and the fierce sport is 
renewed through eight repetitions ; and not till darkness covers the 
heavens, do the mob— /ceo; nondum satiata — retire to sacrifice the rest 
of the night to Bacchus and Venus, with a passing homage to the knife. 

The Spaniards, sons of "truces Iberi," are very tender on the subject 
of the cruelty or barbarity of this spectacle, which foreigners, who 
abuse it the most, are always the most eager to attend. Much may be 
said on both sides of the question. Mankind has never been over- 
considerate in regarding the feehngs or sufferings of animals, when 
influenced by the spirit of sporting. This sentiment rules in the arena. 
In England no sympathy is shown for game — ^fish, flesh, or fowl. They 
are preserved to be destroyed, to afford sport, the end of which is death. 
The amusement is in playing the salmon, the fine run, as the pro- 
longation of animal torture is termed in the tender vocabulary of the 
chase. At all events, in Spain horses and bulls are killed outright, 
and not left to die the hngering death of the poor wounded hare in 
countless hattues, A former Mr. Windham protested " against looking 
too microscopically into bull-baits or ladies' faces ;" and we must pause 
before we condemn the bull in Spain, whilst we wink at the fox at 
Melton, or the pheasant in Norfolk. As far as the loss of human life 
is concerned, the bull-fighters themselves deserve no pity. 

Foreigners who argue that the effects produced on Spaniards by a 
bull-fight are exactly those which are produced on themselves, are 
neither logical nor true reasoners. 

The Spanish have always been gueriUeros ; such a cruel mimic game of 
death and cunning must be extremely congenial. From long habit they 
either see not, or are not offended by those painful and bloody details 
which most distress the unaccustomed stranger, while, on the other 
hand, the interest of the awful tragedy is undeniable, irresistible, and 
all-absorbing. The display of manly courage, nerve, and agihty, and all 
Oil the very verge of death, is most exciting. There are features in a 
bold bull with accomplished combatants, which carry all before them ; 
but for one good bull, how many are the bad ? Spanish women (the 
younger and more tender especially]) scream and are dreadfully affected 
m all real moments of danger, in spite of their long familiarity with the 
fascinating spectacle. Their grand object, however, after all, is not to see 
the bull, but to be seen themselves, and their dress. The better classes 
generally interpose their fans at the most painful incidents, and cer- 
tainly show no want of sensibility. They shrink from or do not see the 
cruel incidents, but at the same time they adore the manly courage and 
address that is exhibited. The lower classes of females, as a body, 
behave quite as respectably as those of other countries do at executions, 
or other dreadful scenes, where they crowd with their babies. The 
case with English ladies is far different. They have heard the buU-fight 
condemned, from their childhood : they see it for the first time when 
grown up, when curiosity is their leading feeling. The first sight 
delights them : as the bloody tragedy proceeds, they first get frightened, 
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and then disgusted. Few are able to sit out more than one course 
(corrida)y and fewer ever re-enter the amphitheatre. Probably a 
Spanish woman, if she could be placed in precisely the same condition, 
would not act very differently, and the fair test would be to bring her, 
for the first time, to an Enghsh brutal boxing-match. 

Thus much for practical tauromachia.t 

A bill was presented to the Cortes of 1878, begging for the abolition 
of bull-fights in Spain. No Government, however, can hope to coun- 
teract the passion of the Spaniards for their national amusement, and 
there seems no prospect of their being suppressed. On the contrary, 
their popularity is vastly on the increase ; and during the season at 
Madrid there are now very generally two performances in each week, 
instead of one. 

§ 23.— Physical and Military Geography of the Peninsula. 

Spain and Portugal may be roughly described as forming a square 
of nearly 500 miles' side, surrounded by the sea, except on the eastern 
portion of the N. side, where it joins on to France. 

This space is divided bv steep and high mountain chains into five 
principal river basins, of which four— the Douro, Tagus, Guadiana, 
and Guadalquivir— trend east and west ; and the other, the Ebro, trends 
from N.W. to S.E. 

The mountain chain of the Pyrenees sloping steep to the north, 
runs right along the north side from Cape Finisterre on the Atlantic 
to Cape Creux on the Mediterranean ; the eastern portion of the range 
forms the boundary between France and Spain, tne western portion 
fronts the Bay of Biscay. 

A similar range, the Alpujarras, sloping steep to the south, forms 
the southern face of the Peninsula ; it commences at Tarifa and termi- 
nates near Alicante. This range encloses the rich tropical district of 
the Peninsula, which was held by the Moors when driven from the 
rest of Spain. 

A cross-range, called the Iberian Mountains, which slopes steep to the 
east, runs from about the middle of the northern range, in the direc- 
tion of the east end of the southern range, terminating at the Mediter- 
ranean. Between this cross-range and the east part of the Pyrenees 
runs the Ebro, which thus forms a second barrier between France and 
Spain. The possession of this river-basin has sometimes formed the 
object of French cupidity. The other river- basins all start from the 
Iberian Mountains, west of which the country slopes gradually down to 
the Atlantic, forming the high dreary central plateau of Spain. 

The rivers are separated by high and steep mountain chains : the 

f Those who wish to go deeper into its philosophy, are referred to 'La Carta hlstdrica sobre el 
Origen y Progresos de las Fiestas de Toros/ Nicholas Fernandez de Moratin, Madrid, 1877. 
•Tauromaquia, 6 Arte de Torear; porun Aficionado/ Madrid, 1804; written by an amateur 
named Gomez (Jose Delgado, /'epe /Uo, furnished the materials). It contains thirty engravings, 
which represent all the implements, costumes and different operations. ' La Tauromaquia. 6 Arte 
de Torear,* Madrid, 1827 : ' Elogio de las Corridas de Toros/ Manuel Martinez Rueda, Madrid, 
1831 : • Pan y Toros,' Caspar Melchior de Jovellanoa, Madrid. 1820 ; and the • Tauromaqule 
oomplcta,' Madrid, 1838, by Francisco Montes, the Pepe Ttto of his day. Th^ophile Oantier, the 
witty author of the • Voyage en Espagne/ has admirably described the spectacle, from a 
popular point of view. The best account of the spectacle is probably that ot ifMme'e, in his 
* i.ettres d'Espagn'?.' 
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§ 23. — Physical and Military Geography of the Peninsula, [77] 

Sierra Morena between the Guadalquivir and the Guadiana; the 
mountains of Toledo between the Guadiana and the Tagus ; and the 
Sierra Guadarrama and Sierra Estella, between the Tagus and the 
Douro. There were and are still few good roads through Spain and 
Portugal, and these are defended by fortresses at important points, 
besides ofifering many defensive positions in the rivers and mountain 
chains they crossed. Cross- communication between the roads and 
river basins was difl&cult. 

These considerations give the key to the whole strategy of the 
Peninsular War. 

The country being almost surrounded by the sea, afforded to the 
English numerous points from which to attack the French army, 
which was described by Napoleon as " always on the frontier ; " the 
mountainous nature of the country and the paucity of its resources 
gave great opportunities for guerilla warfare, and to the saying ** that 
in it a small army would be defeated and a large one would starve." 

The year 1812 was remarkable for the bold and skilful operations by 
which Wellington captured Ciudad Rodrigo on the 19th of January, 
and Badajoz on the 7th of April. His possession of these fortresses 
both prevented the advance of the French into Portugal, by the roads 
they covered, and prepared the way for his own invasion of Spain. 
This project he carried out by advancing on Marmont, but finding his 
forces superior, he determined to fall back on Portugal. Marmont 
commenced then a series of skilful manoeuvres to intercept his retreat, 
but was foiled, and beaten at the battle of Salamanca, after which 
Wellington entered Madrid, and recommenced his advance. Checked 
in his ftirther advance by the resistance of Burgos, he had finally again 
to retreat on Portugal, but as a result of the campaign the French lost 
Madrid and Cadiz, and Andalucia was dehvered from them. 

The campaign of 1813 was the most elaborate and the most successful 
of the war. Wellington had under his command about 44,000 British, 
35,000 Portuguese, and 40,000 Spanish. The French force actually 
opposed to Wellington under Joseph was about equal in numbers ; they 
expected him to advance as in the former campaign by Salamanca, and 
intended to defend the line of the Douro and concentrate at Yalladolid. 

Wellington had, unknown to the French, so far improved the naviga- 
tion of the Douro that he could bring boats up to where he touched 
that river, could throw his army across it without delay or warning, 
and advance through the country north of that river, which was 
supposed by the French to be closed to him by its ruggedness and 
difficulty. He could thus join the Spanish army in Galicia, and turn 
the strong line of defences of the French on the Douro. 

About the middle of May, 1813, the army advanced, the main body 
40,000 strong under Graham, to execute the operations above described 
on the left. So soon as their advance was sufficiently developed, 
Wellington moved direct on Salamanca, supported by Hill's division 
on his right. The French concentrated behind the Douro, bent all 
their efforts to resist what they believed to be the main attack under 
Wellington, but were surprised to find themselves taken in rear by 
Graham's force, who had crossed the Esla and were bearing down upon 
Toro. The strong Douro line was therefore abandoned, and they 
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[78] § 24. — Majpa. § 25. — Evangelical Work in Spain. 

retreated on Burgos, Wellington following with 90,000 men. King" 
Joseph not considering Burgos defensible, and the French troops in 
Biscay and Aragon not having joined him, blew up the defences of 
that fortress and retired behind the Ebro. This had the important 
result of causing the evacuation of Santander, which Wellington now 
used as his base of operations, and so dispensed with the long line of 
communication through Spain. Wellington now repeated his previous 
strategy, sent Graham to turn the Hne of the Ebro by the diflficult 
mountain country at its head, which the French believed to be imprac- 
ticable. The force under Wellington, 80,000 in number, united in an 
attack on the position taken up by the French with 60,000, and in 
front of Vitoria on the 21st of June, and eflfected so complete an 
overthrow of their army as to lead to the evacuation of the Peninsula, 
with the exception of the fortresses of San Sebastian and Pamplona, 
which held out some time longer. The invasion of France commenced 
by the crossing of the frontier river, the Bidassoa, on the 7th of October. 
On the 18th of November Wellington commenced his campaign in the 
south of France, and joined in the total overthrow of the power of 
Napoleon, and the tyranny of France in Europe in 1814. 

The operations on the east coast of Spain in Valencia and Catalonia 
by forces composed of English and Sicilians, comprised actions at 
Castalla, Tarragona Ordad, Molino del Rey, and Barcelona ; but these 
operations did not contribute in any important degree to the great 
results which have been above described. 

§ 24. Maps. 

The Travelling Map engraved by Stanford expressly for this Hand- 
book, is based upon the latest authorities, and will probably render 
any other unnecessary. 

The ordnance map of Spain, Mapa Itinerarto MUitar de Espafla, in 20 
sheets, is now completed and forms a good outline map, but no moun- 
tain ranges or hills are depicted thereon. This is a drawback in so 
undulating a country as Spain, but the distances in kilometres between 
each ciudadf vtZ/a, lugar, and aldea are clearly and correctly shown, and 
every camino carretero, herraduraj and senda is plainly distinguishable. 

The best maps, however, are those of each modem province, with 
marginal plans of the chief towns and their environs, by Don Francisco 
Coello, scale ^orfes^- They are pubUshed at 6, Calle de la Magdalena, 
Madrid. 

§ 25. — Evangelical Work in Spain. 

In Madrid there are six Protestant Chapels: — 

1. At the British Embassy, 4 Leganitos. Chaplain, Rev. R. H. 
Whereat, M.A. 

2. Here also are Presbyterian Chapels and Schools, under the charge 
of Rev. John Jameson and the ex-padre Tornos. 

3. Missionary Chapel and Schools at No. 16 Beneficencia, under the 
charge of the ex-padre Cabrera. 

4. Chapel and Schools at No. 27 Calatrava, supported for the most 
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§ 25. — Evangelical WorJc in Sjyain. [79] 

part by German Christians, with help from Holland, Great Britain, and 
the United States, under the charge of Pastor Fliedner. There is also 
an Hospital and asilo, where sick Protestants and children are received 
for a small charge. 

5. Chapel and School of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 13 Gober- 
nador. Rev. J. W. Lord, 

6. Glorieta de Quevedo, Chamberi, Chapel and Schools. Supported by 
English Christians, mostly by Mr. Gfeorge MuUer of BristoL 

Besides these there are: The DepSt of the British and Foreign 
Society, 4 Leganitos ; Agent, Eev. John Jameson, who is also Agent of 
the Religious Tract Society, and of the National Bible Society of 
Scotland. 

In Seville there are two Churches which formerly belonged to the 
Catholic Church, but have been bought by the Episcopal Mission Society. 

1. Church of the Assumption, Plaza del Museo. 

2. Church of San Basilio, Calle Relator. 

In Barcelona, besides the English Church, whose chaplain takes charge 
also of British ships in the harbour, there is a German Church, and three 
Spanish Missions : — 

1. That of the Swiss Church, with Chapel and Schools. The pastor, 
M. Empaytaz, lives in Calle de las Ccfftes, 341. 

2. That of the Wesleyans, at 16 Bancs Nuevos, under the charge 
of Rev. J. G. Wheatcroft Brown, 17 Ansias March. 

3. In the suburb of Gracia there are Schools and a Chapel, mostly 
supported by English Plymouth Brethren. 

In the other towns of Spain there are the following missions, taking 
them in order from the north : — Corufia, Pontevedra, Ferrol, Santander, 
Bilbao, San Sebastian, Pamplona, Zaragoza (the last five are under the 
charge of Mr. Gulick, Agent of the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, and they have out-stations in Logrono, Pradejon and 
Tauste), Valladolid, Salamanca, Monistrol, near Montserrat, Figueras, 
Reus, Cartagena, Palencia, Malaga, Granada, supported by the Spanish 
Evangelization Society, and formerly under charge of Dn. Jose Alhama, 
one of those who were banished in 1860 for their adherence to Evangelical 
doctrines. 

Around Barcelona there are a number of mission stations: Sans, 
Villafranca del Panadas, Rubi, Pont de Armentera, San Martin, Mataro, 
Moncada, Mollet, and Sabadell. 

Cordoba, Candelaria 12, supported by Irish Presbyterians. 

Utrera, Huelva, Tarsis, Rio Tinto, and Puerto S. Maria. At Jerez 
there is an elegant Chapel and Schools under the charge of-Rev. J. Viliesid, 
and supported, together with other missions, by the Lish Presbyterian 
Church. 

Near Toledo there are two small mission stations, supported mostly 
by the people themselves in Camunas and Mocejon. 

In the Balearic Isles, Mallorca and Menorca, the Wesleyans have 
several stations, among which are Palma de Mallorca, Arta, and Mahon, 
under the direction of the Rev. Frankly n G. Smith. 

Further information can be obtained on the subject from the Rev. 
John Jameson, 4 Leganitos, Madrid. 
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Table of Spanish Money. 



Table of Spanish Money, and the equivalents in English at 
par, 100 reals = £1. 



Spanish. 


English. 


Sfakish. 


English. 


Reals. 


Pes.f 


Cen- 
timos. 


£ 


g. d. 


Reals. 


Pes-t 


Cen- 
timos. 


£9.0, 


1 




25 





2.} 


20 


5 





4 


2 


,. 


50 





5 


22 


5 


50 


4 5 


3 




75 





7i 


24 


6 





4 10 


4 










10 


2G 


6 


50 


5 2J 


5 




25 





1 


28 


7 





5 7 


6 




50 





1 2} 


30 


7 


50 


6 


7 




75 





1 5 


32 


8 





6 5 


8 


2 








1 7J 


3t 


8 


50 


6 10 


9 


2 


25 





1 10 


36 


9 





7 2i 


10 


2 


50 





2 


38 


9 


5) 


7 7 


11 


2 


75 





2 2J 


40 


10 





8 


12 


3 








2 5 


50 


12 


50 


10 


13 


3 


25 





2 7i 


60 


15 





12 


14 


3 


50 





2 10 


70 


17 


50 


14 


15 


3 


75 





3 


80 


20 





10 


16 


4 








3 2i 


90 


22 


50 


18 


18 


4 


50 





3 7 


100 


25 





1 



t At par, the peseta Is practically of the same value as iho franc. See, however, p. [6] for 
the varieties of cxcbang'^. 
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SECTION I. 

MADRID AND THE CASTILES. 



OLD CASTILE :— A VILA, Bubgos, LogroSo, Palenoia, Santandbb, 
Segovia, Soria, Valladolid. 

NEW CASTILE : — Cxudad Beal, Cuenoa, Guadalajaba, Madrid, Toledo. 



INTRODUCTION. 

•THE PBOVINOES OJ THE OASTILBS : OHABAOTER OP THE OOUNTBY AND NATEVES. 

These, the two empire provinces, join each other, and constitute a large 
portion of the central plateau of Spain, forming, in fact, one-third of the 
entire country, of which they are truly " the heart and citadel : " composed 
chiefly of tertiary formation, they rise at an average about 2000 feet above 
the sea, and this table-land is itself encompassed with mountains and inter- 
sected by diverging ranges : thus the Montes de Toledo divide the basins of 
the Guadiana and Tagus, while the Sierra de Guadarrama separates those of 
Tagus and Duero, and to the east rise the Sierras de Cuenoa. These pro- 
vinces, Castilla la Vieja y Nueva, formed under the ancients the districts of 
the Celtiberi, Oretani, and Carpetani. The N.W. portion was called Bardulia 
under the Goths ; but this name was changed into that of Castilla so early as 
801, and Ihe distinction Vetula, Fte/a, was afterwards added, to mark the 
difference between it and the new and more southern portions which were 
subsequently wrested from the Moor. The "canting" name Castilla was 
taken from the number of fortresses erected on the frontier of Leon and 
Asturias, whence the Moors called the province Ardo-1-kalad, the " Land of 
the Castles," and also Kashtellah.f The primitive Castilian castles were no 
unsubstantial Chateaux en Espagne, but formed real defences, held by brave 
men, and were built in imitation of Eomau citadels, the solid masonry being 
quite unlike the Oriental tapia (mud walls) of the Moorish Alcazares of the 
south. The Castiles bear for arms, ** Gules, a castle or ; " these arms are 
carried as the emblem of the whole nation. 

Castilla la Vieja, like Leon, being close to the north-west mountains, from 
whence the Gotho-Spaniard burst forth against the Moors, was soon recovered 
from the infidel : it became a petty sovereignty, a CoudadOy or •* county," often, 
however, in some measure subject to the kings of Leon, until declared inde- 
pendent about 762, under the Conde Rodrigo Fruelaz. He was father of the 
renowned judge Nuilo Rasura, whose descendant, Doiia Nufia Easura, twelfth 
countess, married in 1028 Sancho, King of Navarre ; their son Ferdinand was 

t Of the number of waUed forts in Spain in earUer times, Livy (xxil. 19), Appian (B. H. 467) 
and Hirtins (B. H. 8), make mention. 

ISpain, 92.2 » 
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2 Introduction. Sect. I. 

the first who assumed the title of King of Castile, and of Leon also, on his 
marriage with Sancha, daughter and heiress of Bermudo III. These two king- 
doms, separated again for a short period, became finally united in the thirteenth 
century under St. Ferdinand, They were inherited by Isabel, who, being 
Reina Propietaria, or queen of them in her own right, was married in 1479 
to Ferdinand, afterwards King of Aragon, and thus at their deaths the consoli- 
dated kingdoms were handed down to their grandson Charles V.f 

The two Castiles are the largest provinces in Spain, and contain some of the 
oldest and most truly national Spanish cities. The mountains, highly pictu- 
resque, abound in curious botany and geology, and, with their sub-alpine valleys 
watered by trout-streams, present a perfect contrast to theparameras^tierraa de 
campo y secanos, the plains and table-lands, which are lonely tiresome steppes, 
bounded only by the horizon. Treeless, songless, joyless, and without hedges, 
enclosures, or landmarks, this tawny hortus stcctts looks as if belonging to no 
one, and not worth possessing ; yet the cultivators, who are born and die on 
these spots, know to whom every inch belongs, although the stranger's eye 
vainly attempts to measure the expanse. The Castilians seldom plBint any 
trees except those which bear fruit or give shade for their alamedas, for in 
truth immediate profit is the utilitarian standard, whilst to plant timber is 
a thing of forethought for others, and is based on confidence in institutions 
which will guarantee enjoyment at a distant period : all this in a land where 
people live from day to day, and no one thinks of the maflana, or can count on 
seeing it, much as he talks about it; it is held to be downright folly in theory and 
practice. Fuel and timber for domestic purposes are, in consequence, dear at 
Madrid. Coke is used to a very great extent in fireplaces and kitchens. 
The soil, again, exposed to a calcining sun, becomes less favourable for 
cultivation, while the rains and dews are absorbed, and the sources of rivers 
diminished. Drought is the curse of the earth, as dryness is of the bright 
clear air ; frequently it does not rain for many successive months, and the 
crops perish, being burnt up. In summer, a salitrose dust irritates the eye, 
already sickened with the nakedness of the land. As water is scarce, both for 
irrigation and domestic uses, nature and man are alike adust and tawny; 
every tlung is brown — ^his house, his jacket, his stew, his wife, and his ass. The 
silence of man and nature chills the heart. Neither traveller nor artist 
knows what to do with these dusty plains. They afford, however, some 
of the finest wheat districts in the world. The Chamorro and the Candeal 
are the best and usual sorts of grain, of which there are more than twenty 
varieties. They are jdso well adapted for the growth of saffron, Azafran 
(Arabic^ Saffrd, yellow), which enters largely into Spanish cookery and com- 
plexion. A tolerable red wine is made in some favoured localities, and the 
Garhanzos (chick peas) are excellent. This is the vegetable of Spain, where 
its use, with dried peas, rice, &c., argues a low state of horticultural know- 
ledge. The taste for the Garhamo was introduced by the Carthaginians ; it 
forms an especial ingredient^in the Spanish oUa (§ 9). There are very few iso- 
lated farms in these provinces, and the hamlets (scattered few and far between) 
are mostly built of mere mud, or of adobes^ bricks dried in the sun (Arabic^ 
Attob, tobi); while the want of glass in the openings called windows, adds, 
according to our ideas, to the look of dilapidation: their hovels are not 
even picturesque. The labour of the cottagers is increased by the distance 
of their residence from their work : they have to start long before daybreak, 
and return weary to their cattle after nightfall, in truly antique groups. The 
peasants wear capa«, cloaks, or angtiarinasj greatcoats made oipaHopardo (graj 
cloth). The eapa at least, with its classical folds, gives dignity to the rags it con- 

-f- For historical details consult ' Historla del Ck)ndado/ Diego Gutierrez Ooronel, 4to.. Mad., 
- 'La Castilla/ Man. Risco., 4to., Mad.. 1792; and the paper by Bunito Montejo. ' Memorias 
'ist.' ill. 246. 
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The Castiles. Introduction, 3 

ceals ; but the anguariria confers a beggarly, Irish look. Some travellers, who 
merely hurry alon^ the high road, and observe the rustics doing apparently 
nothing, but loitering in cloaked groups, or resting on their spades to look at 
them, set all down as idlers, which is not the case ; for the hand of toil pauses 
only for the instant when the stranger passes, and then labours on unceasingly 
from early dawn to dewy eve ; and those who stand still in the market-place 
are willing to work, but there is none to hire them. Generally speaking, ooth 
man, woman, and child are overworked in the fields of Spain, where human 
bone and sinew supply the want of the commonest machinery. These sons of 
labour eat the bread earned by the briny sweat of their brow : yet they are a 
happy and contented race, as fond of amusement as children, and full of 
raillery, mother-wit, and practical joking. 

The Oastilian is a good man and true ; well-bred rather than polite, and 
inclined to receive rather than to make advances, being seldom what the 
French call prSvenantf but then when once attached he is sincere ; his manner 
is serious, and marked by a most practical equality; for all feel equal to the 
proudest noble through their common birthright of being Castilians. Treat 
them, however, as they expect to be treated, and the stranger will find that all 
this ceremony of form and of words, all this nicety of sitting down and getting 
up, does not extend to deeds. A Oastilian, although a creature of routine, and 
imeducated, is shrewd and intelligent in his limited scope, which does not in 
truth extend much farther than the smoke of his chimney ; self, indeed, is the 
centre of Oastilian gravity. But to see the Oastilian in a genuine condition, 
he must be sought for in the better class of villages, at a distance firom Madrid ; 
for the capital has exercised no civilising influence, or caused any care for 
material comforts, as under its very walls the pei^ant is a barbarian, while 
within them resides the worst jjopuZac^ (rabble) of the Peninsula. The superior 
bearing of the manly countey labrador over the stunted burgess of Madrid is 
very remarkable, and in his lowly cottage a truer hospitality will be found 
than in tihe tapestried halls of the grandee, where most it is pretended. 
Among themselves the villagers are social and gregarious, their light-heaxted 
confidence contrasting with the suspicious reserve of the higher classes. 

The Oastilians, from their male and trustworthy character, are still Bobur 
Hispani8B (Plor. ii. 17, 9) : they constitute the virility, vitality, and heart of the 
nation, and the sound stuff of which it has — ^if ever — to be reconstructed. The 
Oid was the personification of the genuine character of these ancient chatelains 
of Ohristendom, and of the spirit of that age ; and however degenerated the 
pigmy aristocracy, the sinewy, muscular forms of the brave peasants, true 
children of the Goth, are no unfitting framework of a vigorous and healthy, 
although uneducated, mind. Here, indeed, the remark of Burns holds good, 
that ^* the rank is but the guinea stamp, the man's the gold for all that." " All 
the force of Europe," said our gallant Peterborough, "would not be sufficient 
to subdue the Oastiles with the people against it ; " and like him, the Duke, 
however thwarted by the so-called better classes, never despaired while the 
*• country was with him." The ancient qualities of the Oastilian peasant are, 
self-respect, love of God, and loyalty: he is true to the king, his faith, and to 
himself; he hates foreign dictation, clings to the ways of his ancestors, thinks 
Spain the first kingdom in the world, the Oastiles its first provinces, and 
himself the first of its population. No wonder, therefore, that these peasants, 
as Addison said of those in the Georgics, toss about even manure with an air 
of dignity ; this is the result also of natural instinct even more than of social 
conventions, since each, esteeming himself infexioi to none but the king, cares 
little for the accidents of rank and fortune. 
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Boute 1. — Paris to Madrid. 
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EOUTES. 



[The names of places are printed In blaok only in those Boutes where the places themselves 

are described.] 



96 



ROUTE PAGE 

1 Paris to Madrid, by San Se- 

bastian, Vitoria, Burgos, Val- 
ladolid, Avila and the Esoo- 
rial. Bail 4 

2 Madrid and its Environs .. 39 

3 Madrid to Medina del Campo, 

by La Granja and Segovia. 
Kail and Coach 85 

4 Miranda de Ebro to Oastejon 

Junction by LogroHo and 
Calahorra. Bail 

5 Calahorra to Sigiienza by the 

Baths of AmedSllo and Soria. 
Coach 98 

6 Castejon to Agreda, by the 

Baths of Fitero. Coach .. 100 

7 Burgos to Logrono, by Belo- 

rado and Najera. Horse- 
back 101 

8 Burgos to Madrid, by Aranda 

de Duero and the Somosierra. 
Coach 103 

9 Yenta de Bafios to Santander, 

by Falencia and Torrelavega. 
KaU 106 

10 Torrelavega to Agnilar de 

Campos, by Fotes (ascent of 
Ficos de Enropa) and Cervera. 
Coax5h .. 112 

11 Santander to Bilbao, by Laredo 

and Somorrostro. Coach .. 118 

12 Valladolid to Benavente, by 

Medina de Bioseco. Bteam 
Tramway and Coach .. .. 119 



ROUTE PAGB 

13 Valladolid to Toro, by Siman- 

cas and TordesiUas. Car- 
riage-road 120 

14 Avila to the Escorial, by Espi- 

nar and Guadarrama. Car- 
riage-road 122 

15 Madrid to Oropesa, by Tala- 

veralaBeina. Rail .. .. 123 

16 Madrid to Almaden, by Ciudad 

Beal. Bail 125 

17 Madrid to^Toledo, by Algodor. 

Bail 



127 

18 Ciudad Beal to Manzanares, 

byDaimiel. Bail .. ..146 

19 Madrid to Sta. Cruz de Mndela, 

by Aranjuez and Yaldepe&as. 
BaU 147 

20 Aranjues to Cnenca, by Oca&a 

andTarancon. Bail .. .. 150 

21 Cuenca to Minglanilla, by 

Alarcon. Horseback .. .. 158 

22 Cuenca to Teruel, by Albar- 

racin. Horseback .. .. 159 

23 Madrid to Zaragoza, by Gua- 

dalajara and Sigiienza. Bail 160 

24 Guadalajara to the Baths of 

TrillO) by Brihuega and 
Cifaentes. Coach 169 

25 Guadalajara to Cuenca, by 

the Baths of SaoedoxL. Coach 
and Horseback •• •• .. 170 



BOUTE 1. 

PARIS TO MADRID, BT SAN SEBASTIAN, 
VITOEIA, BURGOS, VALLADOLID, AVILA, 
AND THE ESOOBIAL. 908 m. 

This route traverses the Basque 
Provinces firom Irun to Miranda de 



Ebro. For description of the jotimey 
from Paris to the Spanish frontier, vid 
OrMans, Tours, Poitiers, Angoul^me, 
Bordeaux and Bayonne, see Hand- 
book for France, Part I., Btes. 131 
and 171. A sleeping berth for the 
two nights between Paris and Madrid 
in a Wagon-lit, costs 59 fr.; Paris 
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The Castiles. Boute 1. — Hendayt — Fuenterrahia, 



offices, 2, Bue Scribe, and at Gare 
d'Orl^ans. This is the shortest route 
by 87 m. 30 kil. of luggage (= 66 lbs.) 
free; overweight pays 5 c. for every 
kilom. and every 10 kilog. up to 50 
kilog. ; beyond this, 4 o. 

520 m. Hendaye Stat., the last in 
France (B.)t. Luggage examined and 
trains changed on entering France 
from Spain. Here and at Irun is 
a money-changer's office. The rate of 
exchange, however, is more favour- 
able at Paris, Bordeaux, Bayonne, and 
San Sebastian. The width of the 
gauge in Spain is nearly 1 ft wider 
than in France. Both gauges are laid 
down between Hendaye and Inm. 

Hendaye is a capitel bathing-place, 
with charming walks. Boat at high 
tide to Fuenterrahia (see below). A 
mile S. is Behobie, the last French 
village on the old post road from 
Bayonne to Madrid. Here the Bidas- 
soa, the boimdary between France 
and Spain, is crossed by a bridge of 
stone and iron, just below which is 
the little I'ile de la Conference. On 
this neutral ground Louis XI. of 
France and Enrique IV. of Spain 
met to negotiate the marriage of 
the Duke of Guienne (1463). Here 
the exchange took place (1525) of 
Francis I. (then a prisoner of Charles 
V.) for his two sons, who remained as 
host^es. Here also the treaty of 
the Fyrenees was arranged between 
Cardinal Mazarin and Don Luis'de 
Haro (1660). Opposite the Spanish 
end of the bridge is the hill of San 
Marcial, where, Aug. 30, 1813, the 
Spaniards (12,000 strong) under 
Freire, but commanded on this occa- 
sion by the Duke in person, defeated 
the French (18,000 strong) under 
Belle. The rly. crosses the Bidassoa 
by a handsome iron bridge, 1} m. 
below the island, and the first Spanish 
town is reached at 

1 m. Imn Stat. (B.)t. Luggage 
examined and trains changed on 
entering Sp«iin from France. Madrid 
time, 25 min. slower than Paris, is 
now kept. 

t (B.) s Buffet. 



The Benaissance ch. of N. 8. de 
Juncal has an overladen altar-piece, 
and tombs of Admiral Pedro de Za- 
biaur and Astigar. Pop. 8650. 

EXOUBSION. 

2 m. Fuenterrahia (Fons rapidus), 
on the tidal estuary of the Bidassoa 
(2350) f. Omnibus, 2 reals ; or it may 
be reached by boat from Hendaye (1 fr. 
each person). It is a thoroughly old 
Spanish town, full of picturesque cha- 
racter, fallen ramparts, and half-ruined 
houses; celebrated by Milton in con- 
nection with "the dolorous rout of 
Boncesvalles," 40 m. distant. In 
former times it wa« a strong frontier 
fortress. Here the Prince de Cond^ 
was repulsed in 1838. From the roof of 
a dilapidated *Ca8a Solar (fee 1 real), 
on the E. side of the Piazza overlook- 
ing the estuaiy, is a fine view. This 
interesting building was a favourite 
resting-place of Charles V. The 
gaming-tables at the Casino here are 
much frequented in the summer. 

The horseman or pedestrian may 
ascend W. to the chapel of N. 8. de 
Onadalupe, at the N.E. extremity of 
the Jaiz-quibel range, proceed along 
its summit, and, at its W. extremity, 
descend into Pasajes by the English 
cemetery (5 hrs.); or, by turning to 
the N.E. from the chapel, reach Cape 
Higuer, where there is a curious ruin 
with an interesting inscription, dating 
from the time of Philip H., 1598 
(4 hrs.). The fine view seaward of the 
Bay of Biscay, and inland of the Pyre- 
nees, will well repay this excursion. 

Here the Duke efiected the passage 
of the Bidassoa, October 8, 1813, one 
of the most daring exploits of military 
genius, in the teeth of the French 
army occupying strongly fortified 
positions all along the rt. bank. The 
bridges were broken down and every 
known ford was commanded by can- 
non, leaving Soult in security from an 
attack save in the upper course of the 
river. The Duke, however, had ascer- 
tained from some Basque fidiermen the 
existence of a ford close to the sea, 

f Numerals in parentheses indicate popnla- 
tloo. 
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nearly oppdsite Fuenterrabia, practi- 
cable only for 3 Qr 4 hours at spring 
tid^B, but at omer times covered with 
16 ft. of water. Awaiting the proper 
day and hour, he masked his columns 
nnseen behind the hills on the 1. bank 
during the night, and by sunrise, after 
a heavy thunderstorm, the British 
troops were seen to emerge 7 columns 
at once on a line of 5 mUes, the lowest 
winding like serpents across the wet 
sands. The opposite heights were 
speedily gained, and the French driven 
before them from one redoubt after 
another, turning the French position, 
while the assault higher up the river 
ended in the capture of the Great 
Rhune mountain. The tents were left 
standing in the British camp to avoid 
giving suspicion, and Soult was en- 
tirely taken by surprise. 

2i m. S. of Irun, near the Ermita 
de San Mareialy is a pretty cascade, 
550 ft. high. 

El pico de Aya (Fr. Les Trois 
Couronnes), the finely-shaped mountain 
which has been so conspicuous on the 
1, ever since leaving Biarritz, may be 
ascended from Irun in 3 hrs. From 
its isolated position (3275 ft.), it com- 
mands a magnificent *view, embracing 
the Pyrenees, the Bay of Biscay, 
Arcachon, and more than sixty villages 
and towns. 

6 m. Benteria St^t., formerly an 
important ship-building place, now 
possessing factories of nails and hard- 
ware, biscuits, paper, and linen. In 
the vicinity are quarries of jasper and 
red marble. 

8 m. Pauses Stat. This pretty 
land-locked harbour has all the ap- 
pearance at high water of an inland 
lake. It is entered from the sea be- 
tween high, steep overlapping rooks, 
guarded on the B. by a castle of the 
time of Isabella I., and named after 
her. From thitj safe little port, cap- 
able of sheltering fleets, Lafayette 
sailed for America. The town, now 
chiefly devoted to the fishing in- 
dustry, is divided into two parts— 
^an Pedro op the W,, and Sfin Juan on 



theE. Behind the latter, on the height, 
is the English naval cemetery, en- 
closed' by walls. The port has been 
much improved by a private company, 
and a channel with 16 ft. draught 
dredged to communicate with tixe rly. 
stait 

Pasajes is now the best port between 
Ooruna and Cherbourg, and sldps a 
third part of the entire exportation of 
Spanish wine to France. 

11 m. 8AK SEBASTIAir Stat., f m. 
outside the town on the rt. bank of the 
Urumea, which is crossed by the 
marble bridge of S. Oatalina. Omni- 
bus with luggage, 4 reals (30,000). 

San Sebastian is charminglv situ- 
ated, and occupies the land side of a 
picturesque rock, surroimded by the 
sea, except where an isthmus connects 
it with the shore. The E. side of this 
isthmus is washed by the river Urumea, 
and the W. side forms a very pretty 
bay, in which is a small harbour where 
alone vessels can anchor in safety.^ 
Here are bathing-machines ; and the 
bathing-establislment, called La Perla 
del Ocmno. The Bathing is excellent, 
on firm smooth sand, and attracts 
upwards of 25,000 persons in August, 
of whom 6000 bathe daily. The Queen 
resides here for four months (June to 
Oct), and a handsome Boyal Palace is 
in oourse of construction. 

The citj is the capital of the pro- 
vince of GuiptCzcoa, and was once a 
strong fortress, the land defences of 
which were on the aforesaid isthmus. 
These ramparts are demolished^ and 
their site occupied by the hanosome 
streets of the Parte Nueva or New 
Town, now the most fashionable sea- 
bathing resort in Spain, and much 
frequented by the best society of 
Madrid. La ^Alameda, whereon will 
be found excellent shops, divides the 
New Town from the Parte Vieja^ or 
Old Town, where are situated the 
principal theatre and Plaza de la Oon- 
stituoion, surrounded by arcades. 

The Palado de la Dipataei6n has a 
fine Staircase and painted window, 

t See British Admiralty Chart, No. Y3. 
i See Britidi Admiralty Chart, No. 88, 
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and some handsomely decorated rooms, 
rebuilt since a fire in 1885. It contains 
a Museum of Natural History, and a 
Library of 10,000 vols., and is open 
daily from 10 to 12 and 4 to 8. 

Bull ring close to the stat. Outside 
the town on the road to Irun is a fine 
CJourt for the national game of Pelota 
(a sort of fives). The games are 
sometimes worth seeing. The Qjtaul 
Casino cost 80,0002. 

The Gothic ch. of San Vicente, 
1507, has a fine Retablo. The old 
Gothic convent of San Telmo, with a 
courtyard in the Renaissance style, is 
now used as an Artillery park. 

The hill, Monte Urgxill, 423 ft., is 
crowned by a castle, La Motta. At its 
back, facing the Bay of Biscay, are 
the graves of many British officers 
who fell in the siege, and during the 
Peninsular War. The walk round 
the hill (1 hr.) is exceedingly pretty, 
and the views fine. The lane leading 
to it ascends on the left of the ch. of 
S. Maria. 

San Sebastian was burned at the 
fearful assault of August 31, 1813, 
when the English forces captured it 
from the 3000 French veterans of 
Gen. Key. In July, 1813, after the 
battle of Vitoria, Wellington, having 
shifted his base to Santander, deter- 
mined to take San Sebastian, in order 
to secure his left in his further ad- 
vance. The town stands on a penin- 
sula between the port and the Elver 
Ununea. The defences consisted of a 
curtain across the peninsula 350 yds. 
long, terminating by a half-bastion on 
each flank, with a homwork, whose 
face was about 300 yds. in front of it, 
and the citadel on Monte Urgull in 
rear. The French occupied, as an 
advanced work, the fortified convent 
of San Bartolom^, behind which were 
the mined houses of the suburb of 
San Martin, and a circular redoubt of 
casks on the main road. From the 
half-bastions to Monte Urgull walls 
covered the town. The wall on the 
£. side was all exposed at low tide, 
and so could be easily reached from the 
low rocky hills (Los Chofres) on the 
rt. bank of the river. Santa Clara, the 
small island at the entrance to the 



harbour, assisted the defence on the rt. 
Monte Urgull was covered with batte- 
ries, the largest being the Mirador, at 
the foot of the hill, and fianking the 
E. wall of the fortifications. The cita- 
del of La Motta was garrisoned with 
3000 men. 

General Graham arrived on the 9th 
of July with the besieging army of 
10,000 men. The water, brought to 
the town by an aqueduct, was cut off in 
an early part of tne siege. Provisions 
and reinforcements continued to ar- 
rive from France, owing to the in- 
efficiency of the investment seaward. 
An attack was conducted against the 
front, across the peninsula, and two 
breaches were also made in the wall 
facing the river, by batteries on Los 
Chofres. San Bartolom^ and San 
Martin were taken on the 17th of July ; 
a battery was constructed on the 
abandoned works of the iVench. On 
the 18th guns were dragged up Monte 
Ulia (the high mountaiu on the rt. 
bank of the river) to oppose the 
batteries of the Mirador and San 
Telmo, and to assist the batteries at 
Los Chofres in making the breach. 
The breach was made practicable on 
the 23rd of July, but the assault was 
delayed on account of a fire in the 
houses near it, which seemed as if 
it would prevent the advance of the 
assailants after carrying the breach. 
In making a parallel against the 
land front 3ie empty aqueduct was laid 
bare, and Lieut. Reid, R.E., crept up 
the drain, and, finding it ended in the 
counterscarp of the homwork, a mine 
was laid in it to blow the counter- 
scarp in. The mine was sprung on the 
morning of the 25th, and an assault 
made against the homwork and the 
main breach ; at the same time, at low 
water, 2000 men advanced along the 
bed of the river, of which they had to 
traverse 300 yds. The rocks were 
large and slippery, and water standing 
in pools. On account of these diffi- 
culties the men arrived at the breach 
much disordered, and after many 
attempts to bear up against the gall- 
ing fire from the flanks and from the 
parapets, which were still entire, were 
forced to retire on account of the rising 
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tide with much loss, leaving Lieut., 
afterwards Sir Harpy Jones, R.E., a 
prisoner. A number of the allies were 
killed by the batteries at Los Chofres, 
which were ordered to continue their 
fire to keep down that of the defenders 
by firing over the heads of the attack- 
ing columns. 

The English lost in this affair 400 
men. The French lost only 18 killed 
and 40 wounded. On the 26th of 
August the active operations began 
again. On the 27th the island of 
Santa Clara was taken, and a siege 
train arrived from England, bringing, 
however, only sufficient ammunition 
for one day*s firing. On the 31st of 
August a fresh assault was made. 
This time the troops had only 180 
yds. to march along the river bed, 
and the rocks were drier and less 
slippery. A mine killed some of the 
assailants, and retrenchments to the 
breach made the capture very difficult. 
Two hours* exertions produced no 
effect, nor did reinforcements, which 
arrived from the right side of the 
Urumea. All that the courage of th6 
officers could do was done, and the 
men rushed up the breaches, only to 
be slaughtered on gaining the sum- 
mit. At length the volunteers, burn- 
ing to be at the front, rushed from the 
trenohes against the points of attack, 
carrying those in front of them up 
the breaches again, adding to the 
awful confusion. The situation seemed 
desperate, when the batteries on Los 
Chofres were ordered to fire over the 
assailants' heads, and concentrated 
their efforts on the curtain; this dis- 
mounted all the guns, and led to an 
explosion of the powder, &o., distri- 
buted on the land front, and a panic 
among the defenders. Of this Ihe 
besiegers took advantage, and at last 
burst into the town, which was re- 
trenched at every point. The gallant 
governor now retired into the castle 
of La Motta, and left the town to the 
mercy of the British soldiers, who, on 
this occasion, committed lamentable 
acts of lust and cruelty. The allies 
lost 500 killed, and 1500 wounded. 
Among the former was Sir Richard 
Fletcher, the commanding engineer. 



who, with others, lies buried on the N, 
side of the Castle Bock. On the 9th 
of September the humane and gallant 
governor Rey, finding resistance hope- 
less, surrendered, and marched out 
with all the honours of war, his heroic 
little garrison reduced to one-third of 
their original number, and leaving 
500 wounded behind. 



EXCXTBSIONS. 

Carriages may be hired at San Se- 
bastian for excursions in the Basque 
Provinces at a reasonable rate. Ihiring 
the bathing season Excursion trains 
run to Biarritz. 

A. A pleasant walk or drive may 
be taken on the Hemani road to the 
country house of the Duke of Bailen, 
at Ayete, the site of a sharp skirmish 
which brought great credit to the 
British Legion during the Civil War 
of 1836. 

B. Monte Igueldo, on the W. side, 
is 653 ft., or 130 ft. higher than Monte 
UrguU, and the view from the site of 
the old light tower is finer. Carriage- 
road. 

C. 15 m. W. of San Sebastian is the 
fashionable sea-bathing place of Zaranz 
in a pretty situation, surrounded by 
villas of the Madrid nobUity. (See 
Rte. 30.) 

A pleasant drive of 4 hrs. (26 miles) 
leads to Azpeitia, whence 15 min. 
walk takes the traveller to the Con- 
vent of Loyola (Rte. 31). 

San Sebastian to BUbao by the 
coast road (Rte. 30). 






Leaving San Sebastian, the rly. 
turns S. up the picturesque valley of 
the Urumea. The engineering works 
henceforward are on a very grand 
scale, especially the viaduct of Ormai- 
steguy and the great tunnels of Villa- 
real and Oazurza. 

15 m. Hemani Stat. A picturesque 
old Basque town, with several ancient 
private houses in the main street as- 
cending to the church. Here the 
British Legion under Sir De Lacy 
Evans, not being supported by the 
Spanish troops, was defeated op March 
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16, 1837. In the Church of Hernani 
is the Tomb of Jnan de Urbieta, the 
soldier who made prisoner Francis I. 
at the Battle of Pavia. 

28 m. Tolosa Stat. (8800), a flourish- 
ing town situated on the 1. bank of 
the Oria, which favours the manu- 
facture of paper and cloth, and is 
crossed by two fine stone bridges al 
each end of the town. The portico of 
the church of 8. Maria is surmounted 
by a colossal statue of St. John the 
Baptist. The handsome interior is 
decorated with local marbles. Large 
and stately columns of fine-grained 
sandstone support the groined and 
carved roof. Dil. in 7 hrs. (30 reals) 
to (35 m. S.E.) Pamplona. 

31 m. Beasain Stat. (2150). Three 
short tunnels. 

40 m. Ormaiztegm, with its palace 
of Iriarte Erdicoa. *Vi£iduct imme- 
diately beyond the Stat. Below it is 
an Establishment of cold Sulphur 
Baths. Six tunnels. 

47 m. Zumarraga Stat. (1700). This 
town is situated on the 1. bank of the 
Urolsi, and coaches run from it to all 
parts of Guipuzcoa. Adjoining it, on 
the 1. bank of the stream, is ViUareal 
(900). 

{To Zarauz, by the Convent of Lo- 
^ a and the Baths of Cestona (Kte. 
31) ; to Bilbao by Eibar and Durango 
(Rte. 32) ; to Vitoria by Vergara and 
the Baths of the valley of the Deva 
(Rte. 33).l 

Gradually ascending, the line crosses 
the Sierra de San Adrian, the water- 
shed of the Bay of Biscay and the 
Mediterranean. Tunnel of IJ m., 
then eleven short ones and a Via- 
duct. 

51 m. Brlncola. Fine rocks to the 
left. Tunnel of i m. 

59 m. Otzuarte Stat. (1965 ft), 
where guides may be procured for the 
interesting ascent of ""Honte Aitzgorri 
(4954 ft.). A good path leads, in an 
hour, to the chapel of San Adrian, 
where it passes through a natural 
tunnel, and reaches the summit in 
2 hrs. more. Here is enjoyed a view 
of the entire province of Guipuzcoa 
and Alava, with part of Vizcaya 
^ud Navarre, ^ud the p^ounte^ius 



near Burgos, besides the extensive 
coast-line of France and Spain. The 
descent may be made by the wild 
convent of (2 hrs.) Aranzazu, where it 
is possible to sleep, or from whence 
a carriage mav be taken to (5 m.) 
02ate, where is a University founded 
in 1543. From this place a good road 
leads to (8 m. N.) Vergara (Rte. 33), 
or (9 m. N.E.) Zumarraga, crossing 
a lofty col. The train now descends 
through numerous tunnels, and over 
frequent bridges, to 

66 m. Alsasua Junct. (1750 ft.) (B.) 
Here the rly. to Pamplona, Zaragoza, 
and Barcelona branches to the 1. (Rte. 
155). 

73 m. Araya Stat. Here the Basque 
province of Alava is entered. To the 
1. are the ruins of an old castle. 

77 m. Salvatierra Stat. (1830 ft.). 
This little town stands picturesquely 
near the river Zadorra on the spurs of 
the hills overlooking a rich plain. Its 
ancient walls were deslaroyed during 
the Carlist war. [To the 1. is the 
very ancient town of Alegria de 
Alava, and in the valley below the 
Hermitage of Estivariz. To the rt. 
of the line near the Sierra de Aria- 
ban lie the ruins of the celebrated 
Castillo de Gnevara, formerly the resi- 
dence of the Ladro family; it was 
erected in the 15th centy. on the 
model of the Castle of St. Angelo in 
Rome.] Leaving Salvatierra, the rly. 
traverses the plains of Alava to 

80 m. VITOKIA Stat. (27,500) 
(1730 ft). 

This busy city is the capital of the 
Basque province of Alava, and is di- 
vided into the old and new, or upper 
and lower quarters. The former, 
termed El CampiUo Susot on the N. 
side with its medisBval walls, dark 
tortuous streets, and quaint old man- 
sions, contrasts with the modern 
quarter to the S. laid out in straight 
avenues and light arcaded plazas. 

The Catedral de S. Maria, at the N. 
end of the old town, dates from 1150. 
Its Gothic arches and galleries are 
fine, but the choir sadly blocks up the 
nave. In the chapel of Santiago are 
several finely sculptured tombs, and 
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the sjwjristy contains a Piedad, attri- 
buted to Murillo. This ch. wfits 
raised by IsabeUa 11. to the dignitjr of 
« cathedral in 1862, the see being 
Suffragan to Burgos. 

San Xigiiel, at the junction of the 
old and new towns, was erected in the 
12th cent., and contains an excellent 
Eetablo carved on wood in imitation 
of bronze by Gregorio Hernandez. 

San Pedro, outside the W. side of 
the upper town, has a fine portal and 
some tombs. 

The classical facade of the Hospicio, 
outside the E. side of the old town, 
was designed by a Capuchin monk, 
Lorenzo Jordanes, and is worthy of 
notice. 

S. of the rly. stat. is the immense 
Monasterio de las Salesas, built in 
1880. It is collegiate and in the 18th 
cent, style. 

The convent of La Conoepeion has 
two curious Retablos. 

Vitoria has manufactories of looking- 
glasses, coaches, earthenware, chairs, 
and combs, and is the headquarters of 
the General Commandant of the Pro- 
Tincias Vascongadas. 

Promenades, — The arcaded Plaza 
Nueva was built in 1791 from the 
designs of Justo Antonio de 01a- 
gaibel, after the model of the cele- 
brated square of Salamanca. In it 
stands the Casa Consistorial, with fine 
portal and staircase. The environs 
of the town abound in shady groves, 
of which the chief are La Florida 
tind M Prado. The former, situated 
between the rly. and the town, is en- 
closed by handJsome iron railings and 
charmingly laid out with gardens, 
seats, and fountains. From there a 
promenade termed El Paseo de la 
Eatacion leads under the rly. to the 
suburb of El Prado, wliich is laid out 
ill lawns fringed with long avenues of 
chestnuts and poplars. Here on Sun- 
days and festivals the Basque lower 
classes meet and perform their pictur- 
esque national dances. 

Vitoria derives its name from the 
Basque Beturia, a height, and bears for 
arms a castle supported by two lions. 

To Bilbao by Durango (Rte. 34) } to 



Zumdrraga by Vergara and the baths 
of the valley of the Deva (Rte. 33). 

Battle of Vitoria, June 21, 1813. — 
On the evening of the 20th of June the 
army under Graham bivouacked on 
the banks of the Bayas, some 20 
miles from Vitoria, while, 10 miles 
down the river, Wellington had his 
headquarters at Subijana Nurillas. 

The scene of the battle will be best 
viewed by driving from Vitoria to Nan- 
clares (8 m.), where the train may be 
taken towards Madrid ; or, by taking 
the midday train from Vitoria to Nan- 
clares stat. and walking back. A good 
view of the disposition of the armies 
may be obtained from a hill to the 
right of the road, and about a mile be- 
yond Arinez; here General Gazan's 
centre lay. Vitoria lies to the E.N.B., 
at a distance of 4} English miles; 
and the spectator will see on the 
distant right the road by which 
Graham advanced to Vitoria, cross- 
ing the Ladora at Abecucho ; on his 
left, 3 m. away, the pass of Puebla, 
over which Hill advanced to the attack 
of the French left; while W. are 
the bridges of Tres Puentes, Vil- 
lodas, and Nanclares, by which the 
allied centre approached that of the 
French. Below him lie, on his right, 
Arinez, and near the river Margarita, 
on his left, Subijana de Alava. The 
dispositions of the French on the morn- 
ing of the 20th were as follows: — 
Reille defended the French right, 
which covered the passage of the 
Ladora, where the Bilbao and Durango 
roads cross it by the bridge of Gumara 
Major and Abecucho. The left, under 
Gazan, at the Dronet, in reserve, dis- 
tant about 7 miles from Gamara, also 
lined the Ladora. Gazan's right ex- 
tended from an isolated hill in front 
of Margarita to the main road, his 
centre covered the road, and his left 
occupied the rugged ground behind 
Subijana de Alava, and faced the 
Puebla defile, while a brigade under 
Maransin was posted on the heights 
of Puebla. A battery of 50 pieces of 
artillery was posted in front of the 
position the spectator occupies to de- 
fend the 3 bridges of Nanclares, Vil- 
lodas, and Tres Puentes. The French 
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were 55,000 strong, and an immense 
quantity of waggons, etc., which ac- 
companied King Joseph and his court, 
impeded their movements, owing to 
their heing packed on the roads of 
retreat. 

Wellington had designed that Gra- 
ham with 20,000 men should force 
Reille over the Ladora; Hill, on the 
right, with 20,000 men, forcing the 
Puebla pass and disposing of Maran- 
sin's brigade with his right, should 
turn and menace the French centre 
and left with his whole force, and 
secure the bridge of Nanclares ; in the 
centre Wellington in person was to lead 
the 3rd, 4th, 7th, and light divisions, 
the great mass of the artillery, the 
heavy cavalry, and the Portuguese 
horsemen, in all 30,000 men, and fall 
on the French centre. 

The 21st broke rainy, and the move- 
ments of the allies from their bivouacs 
were screened by the weather. Hill 
commenced the battle on the right, and 
after overcoming the diflSculties of the 
ascent of the Puebla mountains and 
the opposition of the enemy, poured 
down the mountain and won the 
village of Subijana de Alava in front 
of Giazan's line, and maintained his 
position until the centre battle began 
on his left. Wellington brought the 
4th division opposite the Nanclares 
bridge, and the light division opposite 
the bridge of Villodas, where they were 
screened by the rugged ground. While 
awaiting the arrival of the 4th and 
7th divisions, a Spanish peasant in- 
formed him that the bridge at Tres 
Puentes was unguarded. Taking ad- 
vantage of this he pushed a force over 
the bridge, and called up some cavalry 
to assist. It was now 1 p.m., and 
smoke on the right told that Graham 
had begun his work. The 4th and 
7th divisions now arrived; and the 
Bifle brigade, under Sir A. Barnard, 
darting across the open country, took up 
a position on the flanks of the French 
centre and the 60-gun battery. This 
movement enabled the remainder of the 
flkUied centre to cross the river, and 
the French reserve began to retire to 
Vitoria. Wellington in person led an 
fittack on the hiU in front of Arinez 



and took it. The French, caught in 
their movements of retreat, opened a 
heavy fire from their 50-gun battery, 
which Wellington subdued by means of 
guns brought across the river. Under 
cannonade the French retired to the 
hill in front of Gumecha, 3 m. from 
Vitoria, yet still held the village of 
Arinez. The riflemen of the light 
division attacked that village, and 
after hard fighting won it. The 
French ousted from their position on 
the left now began to retreat in earnest, 
and the allies advanced fighting; 
by 6 P.M. their last defensible position, 
1 m. from Vitoria, was taken from 
them. Meantime,! Graham, on the 
right, after very severe fighting, had 
carried the bridge of Gamara, and 
Wellington reaching Vitoria, the park, 
&c., fell into his hands. The French 
having lost all their positions were 
drawn off towards Huerta in the valley 
of the Araq^uil, 30 m. from the field of 
battle; this place was reached by 
Reille, who covered the retreat on the 
evening of the 22nd of June. In the 
battle Jourdan's bfi,ton, a stand of 
colours, 143 guns, all the parks and 
dep6ts from Madrid, Valladolid, and 
Burgos, carriages, ammimition, and 
treasure, and plunder of the Spanish 
towns and churches, fell into the 
hands of the allies. The French lost 
6000, the allies 5200 men. 

113 m. Miranda de Ebro Junct. 
(2000) (B.). Here we are in Old Cas- 
tile. The interesting ch. of San Ni- 
colas, on the 1. bank of the Ebro, has 
a Bomanesque apse and doorway. The 
parish ch. of 8, Maria is of late Gothic. 
On the hill is a ruined Castle. 

Rly. to Zaragoza by Logrofio (Rtes. 
4 and 155). 

Rly. to Bilbao by Ordufia (Rte. 35). 
The main line crosses the Ebro and 
ascends rapidly to enter the famous 
Pass of Fancorbo. The river Oron- 
cillo is repeatedly crossed, and some 
fine scenery traversed. On the 1., 
below the line, is the suppressed Con- 
vent of Bugedo, with a Rom. apse. 
Several viaducts and tunnels ensue, 
and the narrowest part of the gorge, 
enclosed by precipitous heights, is 
threaded immediately before reaching 
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125 m. Faneorbo Stat. (2090 ft.). 
Above the town riae the two ruined 
castles of S. Marta and S. Engracia. 
Hence the rly. ascends through the 
desolate but not ill-cultivated plain of 
Old Castile to 

139 m. Bribiesca Stat. This regu- 
larly buUt town is on the Oca, In the 
Colegiata are two fine retablos. 

[Carriage-road to (17 m. N,) Oaa, 
where is a celebrated Benedictine 
convent, dedicated to San Salvador. 
It stands near the Ebro, and is 
an excellent example of the early 
Gothic style. The finely sculptured 
tombs and the old paintings should be 
noticed.] 

The line now ascends rapidly to 

148 m. Santa Olalla (2750 ft), and 
passes through 4 tunnels, to attain its 
summit level of 3010 ft., rfiortly before 
reaching 

159 m. QuintanapaUa Stat. Here 
was ratified the first marriage of 
Charles IL of Spain with Marie Louise 
of France, in 1682. The country 
henceforward is most dreary, until on 
the 1. the towerless chapel of the Car- 
tuja is seen rising above a belt of trees, 
and the twin spires of Burgos are 
descried in the distance. 

169 m. BUBGOS Stat. (B.) (38,000). 
The Arlanzon is crossed, and the grand 
old city is entered by the Fuerta de S. 
Haria, Well-shaded and pleasant, but 
somewhat monotonous walks are laid 
out everywhere along the banks of the 
Arlanzon. They form a continuous 
line of avenues, of which the portion 
bordering the city is called Espohn 
Vi^'o and Nu&oOy while La Isla leads 
W. to Las Huelgas, and the Paseo de 
la Quinta follows the stream upwards 
towards the Cartuja. 

The celebrated *Gk)thio OATHEBBAL 
is one of the finest in Spain, whether we 
regard the picturesque grandeur of the 
general design, or the exquisite variety 
and richness of the omamentation.t 
This archiepiscopal see was founded at 
Oca (25 m. distant). It was removed to 
Burgos by Alonso VI. in 1075, who at 
the same time gave the site of several 

t See Street's • Gothic Architecture in Spain,* 
2i)d ed., Ix>ndon, 1869, 



royal pal£U3es upon which the present 
cathedral was subsequently built. It 
was founded by Ferdinand el SatUOy 
In honour of his marriage with Doiia 
Beatriz, daughter of the Duke of 
Suabia, the first stone having been 
laid on the 20th July, 1221, by the 
king in person, assisted by the Infante 
Antonio de Molina, and Bishop Mau- 
rice, who (an Englishman by birth) 
had accompanied the Princess Beatriz 
to Burgos. The reigning sovereign, 
by virtue of his title of Seflor de 
Vizcayay was one of the canons of 
the chapter as at Leon and Toledo. 
Amongst the members of the chapter 
who have risen to the tiara was Bo- 
drigo Borja, afterwards Pope Alex- 
ander VI. 

The W. front is of the original date 
(1221), except the lower stage, with 
modem inserted doorway, and the 
open twin spires; which latter, to- 
gether with tiie parapets below them, 
were added by Jonn of Cologne in the 
15th cent. The spires, flanking a 
noble rose-window, are 300 ft. high. 
Finer and quite unaltered are Uie 
facades of the transits with their 
sculptured doorways — ^the Puerta del 
Sarmental^ S., and the Puerta Alia, 
or de la Ooroneria, N. The latter is 
closed, the transept being entered 
from its N.E. angle by the elegant 
Benaissance Puerta de la PeUeferia, at 
a lower level. The open arcade, high 
above each of the transept doorways, 
should be especially observed. The 
gorgeous central lantern, an octagon 
180 ft. high, surrounded by 8 light 
turret-spires of open work, was not 
completed till 1567 (Juan de Vallejo, 
architect). It is a mixture of debased 
Gothic and Benaissance, and although 
not without merit for its elegance and 
good proportions, is sadly out of har- 
mony with the rest of the building. 
E. of it another tower surmounts the 
Condestable Chapel. 

The interior, 300 ft long, 250 wide 
at the transept, 195 Eng. ft. high, is 
much injured by the high Coro in- 
truding to the extent of 4 bays into 
the nave, and by the huge cylindrical 
piers raised to support the octagon. 

The main piers and arches of the 
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PjUkM OF BUAGOB GaTHEDBAL. 



A. CapiUa Mayor. 


P. 


B. Coro. 


Q. 


C. Lantern. 


]R. 


D.I). Transepts. 


S. 


E.K Sacristies. 


T. 


F. Chapel of the Nativity. 


U. 


G. 14th Century Chapel. 


V. 


H. Chapel of San Gvcgorio. 


W.W. 


I. Chapel of the Constable, 


X. 


K. Chapel of S. Isabella. 


Y. 


L. Chapel of Santiago. 


Z. 


M. Old Sacristy. 


flk 


N. Room of the Coffer of the Old. 


6. 


0. Chapter Room. 


e. 



. Cloisters. 

, Puerta del Sarmental. 

Chapel of the PresentotioiL 
, CJhapel of Sta. Tecla. 
, Chapel of Sta. Ana. 
, Chapel of San Enrique. 

Monument of Archbishop Maurice. 

Pulpits. 
. Puerta Alta, or de la Coroneria. 
, Capilla del Santisimo Cristo. 
, Archbishop's Palace. 
, Puerta Principal. 
. Puerta de la Pell^eria. 
, Capilla de San Juan de Sabagun. 
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nave and aisles are of pure early 
pointed work, and extremely beauti- 
ful ; but the triforium was rebuilt in 
flamboyant times, and the pillars of 
the presbytery have been disfigured 
by elaborate Renaissance chasing, to 
match the central octagon. The tri- 
forium is almost entirely formed of 
wide bays, each having five or six 
lights, enclosed within a round arch, 
whose mouldings are surmounted by 
heads. All the chapels are of late 
perpendicular or Renaissance, except 
G and H, which are fine examples of 
early 14th cent, work, coeval with the 
cloister. The closed door of the N. 
transept, 30 ft. above the level of the 
pavement, is approached from the in- 
terior by a gorgeous double staircsuse, 
thoroughly secular in character, de- 
signed by Diego de Siloe. 

The Retablo of the high altar, in 
front of which hangs a copy of the 
banner carried by King Alfonso VIII. 
at the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, 
was designed and executed by Rodrigo 
and Martin de la Haya, Domingo de 
Berriz, and Juan de Ancheta, 1562 to 
1580. In the centre is a silvered 
image of the Virgin and Child (1464). 
The rest of the Retablo is occupied 
by a number of statues and relievos, 
representing scenes from the Life of 
the Virgin, the Crucifixion, Apostles, 
and Saints. Beneath is a predella of 
smaller subjects, beautifully carved. 
At the N. side of the altar are the 
tombs of three Infantes of Castile, who 
were buried there in the 14th centy. : 
Don Juan, son of Don Alonso el Sabio ; 
Don Sancho, brother of Enrique II., 
who w£is prisoner in England 1867; 
and his wife, Dotla Beatriz. Two of 
the tombs are hidden by the Retablo. 
The fine silver lamp and 6 candle- 
sticks, which are on the steps of 
the high altar, were made at the 
beginning of the last century in the 
Renaissance style. 

At the back of the presbytery are 
5 reliefs in white stone, representing 
1, Agony in the Garden ; 2, Our Lord 
bearing the Cross ; 3, Crucifixion ; 4, 
Descent and Resurrection; 5, Ascen- 
sion. The 1st and last by Alonso de 
los Rios, 1679; the remainder by 



Felipe de Vigayni or Bergona, 1499 ; 
below are the Apostles, Evangelists, 
and Latin Fathers. 

In the Coro (B) are 103 stalls exqui- 
sitely carved in walnut by Vigami, 
1499-1512. The main panels repre- 
sent New Testament subjects, and are 
divided by pillars ; on the lower row 
are scenes of Martyrdom, divided by 
pilasters with arabesques ; while above 
the Canopy are subjects from the Old 
Testament, divided by figures. The 
seats are also ornamented with inlaid 
work in box — a not very successful 
imitation of the Italian intavBiatura. 
The arabesques and monsters, filling 
up every available inch of sjMWje, are 
most delicate and admirable. The 
Cathedral retains none of its ancient 
glass, except some fragments in the 
S. tiansept wheel. There are some 
good windows of the Nuremberg 
school in the Condestable Chapel, and 
those in the N. transept and chancel 
are fairly successful examples of 
modem colouring. Under the E. lec- 
tern is the recimibent effigy of Bp. 
Maurice, the founder, 13th centy. It 
is composed of wood covered with 
metal plates, and most interesting. 

The Capilla del Santisimo Cristo 
(Y), first in S. aisle, is so called from 
an ancient image which has been an 
object of great veneration for more 
than six centuries. It is supposed to 
have come from the East, and to have 
been carved there by Nicodemus. The 
image is flexible, and covered with 
painted buff leather. It is interesting 
as a work of art of the Middle Ages.t 

It stands behind the altar, and is 
usually curtained. In this Chapel are 
some fine tapestries. 

The 2nd Chapel of La Presenta- 
cion (R), founded by Canon Lerma, 
1519, contains his tomb with effigy in 
the centre, and on the 1. of the altar 
that of Canon Jacobo de Bilbao. Both 
are of alabaster, finely sculptured and 
moulded. To the rt. of the altar is 
another tomb of the Lerma family, in 
a kind of slate (jdzarra). The paint- 
ing of the Virgin and Child is by 

t Rozmittal's 'Travels in Spain in 1466* 
(Stuttgart, 1844) contaluu a curious account of 
this image. 
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Sebastian del Piombo. It was the gift 
of a Florentine, Morri, and is a work 
of great merit. 

In the adjoining chapel of San Juan 
de Sahagun there are six interesting 
pedntings on panel of the end of the 
15th oenty., which represent the Na- 
tivity, Adoration, and 4 Passion 
scenes. They are curious specimens 
of the early Spanish school. A smaller 
picture, the Mass of St. Gregory, is 
worth attention. A domed recess on 
the rt. contains the much-venerated 
figure of the Virgin de Oca, a large 
number of old reliquaries of silver, 
ivory, &c., and the shrine of Beato 
Lesmes. 

Next to this, in the transept, is the 
chapel of Santa IsabeL In the cen- 
tre is the splendid tomb of the great 
Bishop Alonso de Cartagena, an ad- 
mirable work of the 15th centy. 

In the chapel of San Enriqne (U) 
is the kneeling eflSgy in bronze of 
Archbp, Peralta, the founder Cob. 
1679). In the upper part of the S. 
wall is the front of a carved sepulchre, 
said to contain the remains of the 
first Bishops when the see existed at 
Oca. 

The chapel of Santiago (L) serves 
as the parish ch. To the 1. on enter- 
ing is the monument of Abbot de 
Velasco, 1557. 

At the E. end is the gorgeous Chapel 
of the Condestable (I), the grandest of 
them all, built for Don Pedro Fernan- 
dez de Velasco, hereditary Constable 
of Castile, by John de Cologne, 1487. 
It is the private property of the Duca 
de Frias, and is shown by a special 
Custode, who is usually in attendance 
from 8 to 12, and from 1 to 4. The 
chapel is octagonal in form, with 
elaborate tracery in its vaulting, and 
finely executed sculpture in the arched 
recesses of its walls. All its details 
are worth careful study. On the re- 
tablo, by Juan de Borgogna, is carved 
the Presentation, with smaller sub- 
jects, and in the fringe of the arch 
above are the instruments of the Pas- 
sion, the Crucifixion surmounting the 
whole. The side altars have idso 
good retablos, that on the N. contain- 
ing a remarkable St. Jerome, and that 



on the S. some beautiful figures of 
female Saints. On this side is also a 
good Flemish triptych — the Virgin 
and Child with 3 angels, and on the 
wings the Nativity and Presentation. 
Opposite is a smsdl Eece Homo with 
Saints and donors, and an inscription 
in Dutch ; and further W. some good 
inlaid stalls. In front of the altar 
are the superbly sculptured tombs of 
the Constable and his wife in Car- 
rara marble. The details of the effigies 
are exquisitely rendered. The lady 
is lying at full length on a richly 
embroidered cushion, with her rather 
diminutive lap-dog at her feet; the 
Constable, Viceroy of Castile, reposes 
in his armour by her side. To the 
left of the monument is a huge oblong 
slab of handsome breccia from the 
Cuevas de Atapuerca^ 3 m. distant 
(Rte. 7). It weighs 33 tons, and was 
brought firom the quarries expressly 
to form a plinth or socket for the 
tomb. This beautiful marble is largely 
employed elsewhere in the Cathedral, 
as also at Toledo, Zaragoza, and else- 
where. The small vestry of the chapel 
contains the following interesting ob- 
jects: — ^A Ketablo of Benaissance work 
—half lenerth; a very fine Magda- 
len, probably by Luini ; a splendid 
silver-gilt cross, decorated with ena- 
mel, and painted ivory medallions of 
scriptural subjects ; a silver Navete 
for holding incense ; two silver-gilt 
jugs; a Porta Pax; silver dish; very 
remarkable gold chalice, studded with 
pearls and precious stones; a small 
ivory triptych, used as a portable altar 
by the Constable; and a beautiful 
little oval relief in alabaster of the 
Virgin and Child. The enamel Cross, 
Porta Pax, and Chalice, are only shown 
by special permission of the Duke. 
The reja^ or screen, of this chapel is 
considered the masterpiece of Cristo- 
bal Andino (1523). 

The two next chapels are of excel- 
lent middle pointed work. One of 
them (H), contains a finely-sculptured 
tomb, wil^ monks and nuns as mourners. 

The small chapel of S. Nicolas, E. 
of the N. transept, has also a good 
recessed 14th cent effigy of a bp. on 
the 1. of the altar. 
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The cbapel of S. Ana has the 
finest retablo of painted wood in the 
cathedral, representing the genealogy 
and life of the Virgin, with SS. 
Joachim and Anne in the centre. The 
embroidered cope of a kneeling bp. 
on the left is a marvel of delicate 
carving. Here also is a fine recnm- 
bent effigy in alabaster of Bishop 
Acuna, and against the wall near the 
entrance door the Gothic monimient 
of Dr. Fernando Diez (ob. 1492"), in 
white stone, with good but mutilated 
sculpture. This chapel, which belongs 
to the Duke of Abrantes, has been re- 
stored in a most unsatisfactory manner. 

The Cloisters are reached by a door- 
way in the 8. transept, well sculp- 
tured with the Baptism of our Lord, 
David, and Isaiah, and the Annuncia- 
tion. The wooden door is carved 
with the Entry into Jerusalem and 
Descent into Hades — end of 15th 
cent. The Cloisters are of early 14th- 
cent. work throughout, and extremely 
beautiful. Each side has 6 or 7 win- 
dows of 4 lights, with 3 cusped circles 
above the mullions. On the wall to 
the 1. after entering are statues of St. 
Ferdinand, holding a ring in his hand, 
and his queen, D~* Beatriz. The 
tradition is, that they were placed 
there in remembrance of their mar- 
riage at Burgos. Opposite, in an 
angle of the Cloister, is the chapel 
of S. Jerome, with a good Renaissance 
retablo. Inside the last arch on the 
W. side is a good triptych, repre- 
senting the Adoration of the Magi, 
under lock and key. There are many 
interesting life-size jtatues between 
the arches. Those of Abraham and 
St. James, on each side of the old 
sacristy, are of the 1 3th centy . Below 
the cloister is a basement story, with 
blocked-up arches, enclosing a neglect- 
ed court ; and above are mean modem 
dwellings, to which a staircase in the 
S.W. angle ascends. 

Over the doorway leading into the 
Old Sacristy (M) is carved the Descent 
from the Cross. This beautiful cham- 
ber, of early 15th cent date, has a 
groined roof without columns, sup- 
ported on interrupted half-piers which 
end in corbels. The capitals are small, 



the piers well moulded, and the cor- 
bels sculptured with coloured hunting 
scenes. In the adjoining ante-room 
of the Chapter-house (N) is preserved 
the Cofre del did, a trunk clamped with 
iron and now attached to the N. wall, 
which tbe dd filled with sand, and 
then pledged to the Jews as full of 
gold, for a loan of 600 marks, which 
he afterwards honestly repaid. Here 
also are 3 good recumbent effigies. A 
door on the rt. opens into the very 
small 

Chapter -house, with flat mosaic 
wood ceiling of Moresque character 
coloured with gilt pendants. Here is 
a well-painted Crucifixion, attributed 
to Matias Cerezo, but signed Checo. 

The N.W. tower may be profitably 
ascended for the sake of the view. 

Churches. — ^Proceeding from the W. 
fa9ade of the Cathedral, we reach the 
14th cent. Ch. of Santa Agueda (or 
Gadea), one of the IglesuM juraderas 
{i.e. of purgation by adjuration). The 
Cid compelled Alonso VI. to purge 
himself by an oath from the charge 
of assassinating his brother, taken 
upon a silver lock, which was stolen 
by the French. A copy of it, in iron, 
is fixed over the door. 

At the N.W. angle of the Cath. 
is San Nicolas (date 1505), chiefly 
remarkable for a richly-carved stone 
*Betciblo, a refined work of art repre- 
senting events of the Saint's life, the 
Coronation of the Virgin in a glory of 
Angels, with the Evangelists in the 
comers, and various sacred scenes. 
In the N. aisle there is a retablo with 
8 interesting early Spanish pictures, 
the 4 on rt. illustrating the life of 
St. Nicolas. Several tombs in the 
ch. are also worth notice. 

Still higher, under the Castle, is San 
Esteban (date 1280-1350). It has a 
good W. doorway with sculpture, and 
a fine wheel window. The pulpit, 
and tomb beneath the organ gallery 
on 1., are good specimens of Eenais- 
sance carving ; and the balustrade of 
the W. gallery, though of very late 
Gothic, is effective. The last chapel 
in S. aisle, with relief of Scourging 
over its atch^ is covered with beautiful 
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arabesques. The small recessed Bap- 
tistery, on 1. of entrance door, has 
good arcading and reliefs. 

Over the door leading into the inner 
sacristy may be seen a very remark- 
able early Last Supper; round the 
table-cloth runs a Oufic inscription. 
The plain 14th-cent. cloister has lost 
its shafts, and is otherwise sadly muti- 
lated. The ch. belonged to the Tem- 
plars. On the line of the old walls, 
to the N., is the Arco de San Eatehan, 
a good horse-shoe arch of brick. 

San Gil, to the extreme N. of the 
city, is a cross ch. of 14th cent., 
with late additions. The chapels N. 
and S. of high altar contain rich 
retablos with well-carved figures under 
late-pointed canopies. Opening out 
of N. aisle is a large chapel with fine 
retablo, and a small Flemish Deposi- 
tion, with the Virgin, St. John, and 
Mary Magdalen. The wrought Iron 
Tvlpit is delicately ornamented with 
late Gothic tracery. This ch. contains 
a great number of tombs, most of which 
are interesting. In a S. chapel leading 
into the sacristy are some efSgies in 
transparent alabaster. 

The Ch. of S. Lesmes (A. 5), E. 
of the town, has some tombs worth 
notice, a well-carved retablo in the S. 
aisle, and a delicately sculptured late 
pointed S. doorway. Opposite the 
latter is the Hospital de 8, Juan, with 
a good doorway of similar date. 

Proceeding W. from San Nicolas 
along the Calle Alta, on the rt. is the 
arch (B. 2) erected by Philip II. in 
honour of Fernan Gonzalez. Under 
the wall of the cemetery was the Solar 
del Cid (B. 1), or house where the Cid 
was bom in 1026. He died at Valen- 
cia in 1099. The house itself was 
demolished in 1771, and the site is 
marked by a pillar and two short 
obelisks bearing shields. 

Above the cemetery are the scanty 
remains of the Castle. Destroyed by 
fire in 1736, the ruins were fortified 
by the French. It was the residence 
of the early kings and counts of 
Castile, and was built by Belchides 
(about the year 890). Here, in 959, 
Count Fernan Gonzalez brought Gar- 
cia, King of Navarre, a prisoner, and 

l^pain, 92.] 



confined him for thirteen months. 
Here Alfonso VI. of Leon was also 
imprisoned by the Cid. In 1270 San 
Fernando here received Santa Casilda, 
daughter of the Moorish king of Toledo, 
who was converted to Christianity. In 
it was celebrated the bridal of the Cid, 
and of Edward I. of England with 
Eleanor of Castile; here Pedro the 
Cruel was bom. 

In the Town Hall (15, B. 3), to the 
W. of its archway, are preserved the 
remains of the Cid and his faithful 
wife, Ximena. During the Peninsular 
War Prince Salm-Dyck and a French 
officer, Lieut. Lamartillet, carried off 
the breast-bone of the Cid and tiiigh- 
bone of Ximena from the convent of 
San Pedro de Cardefiay 9 m. from 
Burgos, beyond Miraflores. The other 
bones of the Cid and skeleton of his 
wife without a skull were removed to 
the Town Hall in 1842, and placed in 
a glazed walnut wooden case which is 
displayed in a room fitted up as a 
modern chapel. Prince Salm-Dyck 
bequeathed the bones he had taken 
and their sarcophagus to Prince Anton 
of HohenzoUern, who deposited them 
at his seat of Sigmaringen. Here they 
lay unnoticed till identified in 1882 
during the examination of some MSS. 
in the Library. At the request of 
Alfonso Xn. they were restored to 
the Spanish Government in January 
1883, and presented by that monarch 
to the town council of Burgos. Here 
also is preserved the Chair from which 
the first Judges of Castile administered 
justice. The Plaza Mayor, an irregu- 
lar space surrounded by arcades, is the 
most picturesque feature of the town. 

There are still a few ancient man- 
sions in Burgos, the most interesting 
of which are the following : — La Gasa 
del Cordon (A. 4), in the Plaza de la 
Libertad, now the residence of the 
Captain-General. It derives its name 
from the Cordon or Order of the Teu- 
tonic Knights, connecting the arms of 
Mendoza Velasco carved on its front, 
and is a rich specimen of domes- 
tic Gothic architecture, having been 
erected by the Condestable Velasco, 
whose monumental chapel forms a 
chief featm-e in the Cathedral. Gasa 
o 
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de Miranda (0. 4), in Oalle de la 
Calera, on the S. side of the river; 
with noble oonrt and elegant fluted 
pillars. Casa de Angnlo, adjoining the 
latter, with fine portal. 

The grand gateway of Sta. Maria 
(B. 3), attached to the old city walls, 
facing the bridge of the same name, 
shows the origintil massive work of the 
15th century in the rear, but its front 
is semi-Italian, raised by Charles Y. 
and decorated with statues of the Oid, 
Feman Gonzalez, Count Diego Por- 
cello, Nuiio, Basura, Lain Calvo, and 
other Burgalese worthies. Over the 
gateway an interesting ^Museum was 
formed in 1879, containing inscrip- 
tions, monuments, and other relics of 
Koman, MedisBval, and Renaissance 
times. It is called Museo Historico y 
artistieo, and is open to strangers at 
all hours (small fee). Here is the fine 
kneeling figure in alabaster of Juan 
de Pad^la, from the convent of Fres 
de Vol, and behind it a good Deposi- 
tion, with beautiful faces (16th cent.). 
Eecumbent effigfies of husband and 
wife from 8. Esteban de los Olmos 
(Renaissance); double Moorish arch, 
found in situ; small white marble 
statue of woman from Clunia. A small 
adjoining room has a fine artesonado 
ceiling. There are several other Gothic 
tombs of interest, and one of Renais- 
sance, with Deposition framed in red 
breccia of Atapuerca, An enamelled 
bronze altar-front from 8. Domingo de 
SiloSy with coloured figures of Saints, 
is said to be of the 11th cent. Among 
minor objects may be noticed the* chair 
of Queen Urraca, a 15th-cent. lance, 
and (on the 2nd floor) coins, caskets, 
and some interesting prints and photo- 
graphs, among whidi is a view of the 
inaccessible r^uns' Cloister at Las 
Huelgas (see below). 

HiSTOBT. 

Burgos was long the capital of the 
kingdom of Castile and Leon, though 
now in a state of dulness and decay. 
It possesses, as a *• genuine old Gothic 
Castilian city," an especial attraction 
for the traveller in its Cathedral, and 
also in its other ancient edifices and 



historical associations. It was the 
residence of St. Ferdinand, and of 
Alonso the Wise, and the home of the 
Cid. 

The city is 2867 ft. above the sea- 
level. Its name is derived from the 
Iberian Briga, " a fortified eminence," 
which is akin to the German Burg. It 
bears for arms Gules, a half-length 
figure of the king, with an orle of 16 
castles or. It was first founded in 884 
by Diego de Porcello, but waa enlarged 
by Nuno Belchides, who married Sulla 
Bella, the fair daughter of the founder. 
The city was nominally subject to the 
Kings of Leon until the year 926, 
when Fruela II. treacherously mas- 
sacred the descendants of the founder, 
and the city elected Judges (or magis- 
trates) to govern them ; the most cele- 
brated of these were Nuno Rasura 
and Lain Calvo, who figure in old 
historical ballads. The first indepen- 
dent sovereign was Feman Gk)nzalez, 
who assumed the title of Conde de 
Costilla, whose grand-daughter Nufia 
married Sancho eZ mayor of Navarre, 
whose son, Ferdinard I. of Castile, 
united (in 1067) the kingdoms of Leon 
and Oaatile by marrying Sancha, only 
daughter of Bermudo HI., King of 
Leon, In 1085, Alonso VL raised th6 
rival city of Toledo to the rank of 
capital, which occasioned serious dis- 
putes of precedence between that city 
and Burgos ; these were only compro- 
mised in 1349, when Alonso XL di- 
rected Burgos to speak first in Cortes, 
saying that he would answer for 
Toledo. The Kings of Castile by thus 
removing tiieir court from Burgos de- 
stroyed the sources of its prosperity. 

Burgos has 14 parish churches, a 
Court of Appeal, 4 hospitals, extensive 
barracks, and a handsome Theatre. 

Siege of Bttboos, 1812. 

"Borgoswas the depdt for the army 
of Portugal, and held the reserve 
stores for that portion of the French 
forces. The garrison consisted of 
1800 infantry, besides gunners, com- 
manded by Dubreton. Wellington ap- 
proached it, with a view of removing 
this obstacle to his advance into 
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France, for it commanded the main 
road. His force consisted of 32,000 
men: the castle was invested by 
12,000, the remainder forming a cover- 
ing force. The works, still visible, 
enclosed the rugged hill between 
which and the river the city is situ- 
ated. An old wall, with a new 
parapet and flanks, formed the first 
line of defence ; a kind of field in- 
trenohment within the first line the 
second ; the third line, similarly con- 
structed, contained the two elevated 
points on which now stand respectively 
the ruins of the White Convent, which 
was intrenched, and the keep of the 
castle, which was Burmoimted by the 
Napoleon Battery. This last com- 
manded the 8., E., and W., while on 
the N. was a hornwork 800 yards 
distant &om the castle : 9 heavy guns, 
11 field-pieces, and 6 mortars formed 
the armameut. The works were in 
good condition, but water and pro- 
visions were scarce. The means for 
attack were utterly inadequate, con- 
sisting only of 3 18-pounder guns and 
5 24-pounder howitzers, with a small 
supply of ammunition and 900 in- 
trenching tools. On the 19th of Sep- 
tember, 1812, the siege was begun, 
and the hornwork captured by assault 
Guns were mounted in it by the 
besiegers, and fire from them opened 
on the 22nd. On the same night an 
attack by escalade was attempted 
against the first line of defence ; this 
ffoled completely, and those engaged 
in it suffered heavy loss. Meantime 
tiie saps were being pushed forward 
against the work, but the heavy rain 
which fell washed the earth into the 
trenches, and the garrison picked 
many men off from a work raised on 
the right of their defences, which 
flanked the advance. On the 27th an 
assault was made from the saps, 
which had been pushed to within 20 
yards of the walls. . This assault 
failed because the mine constructed 
to blow in the escarp did not blow 
down enough to allow of a footing for 
the assaulting column on its ruins. 
However, the guns being brought 
from the hornwork dose to the walls, 
a breach was commenced, but the 
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French fire was so heavy that they 
were withdrawn to their original 
position. On the 2nd of October 
a double assault was ordered, one 
column to attack at a breach to be 
formed by the explosion of a new 
mine to the right of the old breach, 
and the second at the latter. This 
attack was successful, and lodgments 
were formed in the breaches. On the 
5th of October the French made a 
sortie, and carried off the tools of the 
party working at the old breach and 
destroyed the lodgments. These were, 
however, repaired by the besiegers, 
and a mine was begun under the 
church of San Roman at the 8.E. of 
the fortress. On the 18th of October 
a fifth assault was ordered ; the mine 
under the San Boman was exploded ; 
the attacking columns rushed in, but, 
meeting a heavy resistance, and being 
unsupported from the rear, were forced 
back and lost also the lodgments on 
the breach. Reinforcements for the 
French being now at hand, Welling- 
ton raised the siege and began his 
retreat on Madrid. Having to cross 
the bridge under fire from the castle, 
he muffled the wheels of his carriages 
with straw and crossed at night ; the 
garrison were aroused by the gallop- 
ing of some Spanish horsemen over 
the bridge and fired on the rear of the 
retreating army. The failure of the 
siege may be considered due to the 
want of means and time, but the 
greatest praise is due to Dubreton for 
his skilful and daring defence.** — E, D, 
The fortifications were subsequently 
destroyed by the French under Reille 
(June 14, 1813), upon the report that 
Wellington was again marching to 
besiege the place. This castle, which 
had l^fore baffled the Duke, had been 
left unrepaired and unprovisioned by 
the French, in spite of the express 
orders of Buonaparte ; and Wellington 
reached it without obstacle, to the 
Emperor's infinite surprise and indig- 
nation. 

Excursions from Burgob. 

The ^Cartuja de Kiraflores, open 
8-12, 3-6, is a pleasant walk or drive 
2 
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of 2j^ m. from the city. Cross the 
ArlanzoD, and ascend the 1. bank to 
the extreme end of the shady Paseo 
de la Quinta. Then torn to the rt. 
and cross the rly., beyond which a 
pointed archway opens into the oon- 
yent grounds. The ch. was erected on 
the site of the palace of Enrique III., 
by his son Juan II., in 1441, who in 1442 
granted the estate to the Carthusian 
order. It was finished in 1468, by 
Queen Isabel the Catholic, as a monu- 
ment to her parents. The ch., as 
usual in Carthusian convents, is di- 
vided into three portions — the outer 
one for the people, the middle one for 
the lay moiU^s, and the innermost one 
for the priesthood. It was designed 
by Juan de Colonia, and at his death 
his sons were employed to finish it. 
Within the porch is a good plain per- 
pendicular doorway, the best archi- 
tectural detail in the church. The 
interior consists of 5 bays, is 63 ft. 
high, 135 long, and ends in an apse. 
In the centre is the Coroj with stalls 
finely carved in late Gothic tracery. 
In front of the altar is the alabaster 
monument of Don Juan II. and his 
wife Isabel of Portugal, one of the most 
elaborate specimens of rich and varied 
sculpture in Europe. Their recumbent 
effigies in robes of state are admirably 
executed. ^The tomb is octagonal in 
shape: at the comers 16 lions sup- 
port the royal arms, and the sides 
intervening are filled with subjects 
and figures from the New Testament 
in the finest style of art. In a re- 
cessed arch on the 1., entwined with 
vine foliage like a fringe of lace, is 
the very impressive kneeling figure of 
their son the Infante Alonso, d. 1470, 
aged 16. These superb monuments 
are the masterpieces of Gil de Silo^, 
sculptor, 1489-93. The Retahlo of the 
High Altar is a mobt elaborate com- 
position by tiie same sculptor and 
Diego de la Cruz, of events from the 
life of our Saviour, with a Crucifixion. 
At the foot of the retablo, on either 
side, are the kneeling effigies of the 
kiDg and queen. At the rt is a fine 
Gothic carved seat, where the priest 
sat during the sermon. The stained- 
glass windows are interesting. The 



I chapel of St. Bnmo to the 1. has a 
good statue of the Saint, in painted 
wood. Opposite hangs a large paihting 
on panel, divided into three compart- 
ments, with inscriptions on the horses* 
harness. It represents the way to 
Calvary, the Crucifixion and Burial of 
our Lord. In the chapel of Miraflores, 
a hideous specimen of painting, the 
small image of the Virgin, on the 
high altar, in coloured alabaster, is 
worth noticing. 

The stalls of the ante-chapel are 
admirable specimens of Renaissance 
carving. On the panels are single 
figures of Saints, the 3rd on the right 
representing Hu^h, Bp. of Lincoln, 
holding a child in a chalice. Small 
subjects are sculptured over the cano- 
pies — on the rt. the Life of Christ, on 
the 1. the Passion. 

A pleasant walk of i hr. down the 
Paseo de la Isla, and across the Arlan- 
zon, brings us to the ^Convent of Las 
Huelgas (the pleasure-ground), belong- 
ing to the Cistercian order. The ch. 
is closed after 12 o'clock. It was 
founded (1187) by Alonso VIII., to 
expiate his sins, and to gratify the 
wish of his queen, Eleanor, daugh- 
ter of our Henry II. It is still a 
nunnery; male visitors may enter 
the transei)ts of the ch. : an iron 
grating divides the crossing from the 
nave, which is appropriated by the 
nuns. A village occupies part of the 
enclosure. The ch. and its cloister 
are fine examples of simple early 
pointed Gothic, erected 1279 by King 
Ferdinand lU., somewhat severe and 
English in character, and "entirely 
free from any Moorish influence." 
The nave, chapter-house, and Roman- 
esque nuns* cloister, are not acces- 
sible, except sometimes to ladies. The 
nave is of basilica form, with clerestory 
of single round-headed lancets, but 
no triforium. The main capitals have 
been left uncarved. The transepts are 
lofty and narrow, with 2 chapels in 
each flanking the chancel, of which the 
furthest S. forms the ante-room of the 
sacristy. This Chapel Royal was the 
burial-place of the early kingsof Spain: 
here are the tombs of the founders^ 
and of Alfonso VII., Alfonso VIII, hia 
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queen Leonora, Alfonso X. (El Sahid), 
although his body is at Seville, En- 
rique I., and other regal personages. 
Various kings of Castile were knighted 
here, after performing their nocturnal 
vigil before the altar, amongst whom 
were St. Ferdinand and Alonso XI. 
Here was also knighted (in 1254) our 
Edward I., by Alonso el Sahio. No 
convent ever had more extraordinary 
privileges. The abbess was a princess- 
palatine, and inferior in dignity to no 
one but the queen. She was mitred, 
and possessed the rights of a " sefiora 
de horca y cuchillo " (^'.e. with powers of 
life and death). She was also styled 
**Por la gracia de Dios.*' The nuns 
must all belong to the nobility, and 
bring a dowry ; they appear daily in 
their magnificently carved stalls during 
the high mass. Amongst the nuns 
who have here taken the veil were 
Berenguela, daughter of St. Ferdinand, 
Maria of Aragon, aunt to Charles V., 
and other royal personages. In the 
Capills de Santiago (invisible) is pre- 
served the articulated statue de Santi- 
ago which performed the ceremony of 
knighthood, and also on some occa- 
sions placed the crown on the heads 
of monarchs. In the nuns' choir is 
kept the highly interesting embroid- 
ered banner, which was taken from 
the Moors at the victory of the Navas 
de Tolosa.t A copy of it hangs from 
the chance) roof. The splendid red 
violet tapestries, which hang inside 
the nuns* choir, are very fine. These 
imd the green ones, hung upon the 
chancel walls, woven in the same 
manner with gold, were the gift of 
Pliilip le Bel, early 16th centy. In 
the cloister-porch, which forms the 
entrance to the ch., are 4 saroo- 
phagus-tombs of the 13th and 14th 
cents. Those at the rt. are very re- 
markable. One of them is covered 
with a canopy, supported on 6 shafts 
(originally 10), against each of which 
is a statue. The W. side of this porch 
is lighted by a fine wheel window. 
The tower of the ch. is picturesque, 
though its upper part has incongruous 
additions. Each of its buttresses is 

t See Riafio's * Spanisli Industrial Arts* pnb- 
lidied by the South Kensington Museum. 



surmounted with a miniature castle, 
representing the City arms. Half a 
mile beyond Las Huelgas is the 
Hospital del Bey, founded for poor 
pilgrims. The Kenaissance atriimi 
leading to the ch. is richly ornamented 
with shields, medallion heads, &c. 
The 13th-cent. restored arch has a good 
oak door ; in the upper part is repre- 
sented Adam and Eve ; in the lower, 
St. Michael, St. James, with groups of 
pilgrims and sick poor. The inside of 
the ch. is uninteresting. Opposite to it 
there is a good faQade of the Renais- 
sance period ; and another early pointed 
doorway leads to the inner court. 

c. San Pedro de Carde&a is situated 
5 m. beyond Miraflores (8 m. from 
Burgos) over dreary downs by a track 
barely available for wheels. The con- 
vent was modernised in 1736. It is of 
the Benedictine order, and was founded 
(537) by Queen Sancha, in memory of 
Theodoric, the son of Dofia Sancha, and 
her husband the Blng of Italy, who died 
whilst out hunting, at the fountain of 
Caradigna, whence the present name. 
The convent was a favourite of the 
Cid, whose body, in accordance with 
his dying request, was borne ujpon his 
war-horse, Bahieca, and here buried, 
1099. His empty monument now 
stands in a small side chapel. The 
effigies of himself and his faithful 
Ximena are placed on stone pedestals. 
Twenty-seven monuments of the Mid- 
dle Ages still remain, and also some 
few anterior to the 15th centy.f 

This building has frequently 
changed hands, and persons who pro- 
pose to visit it should inquire before- 
hand in Burgos as to the route, and 
means of obtaining the keys. 

About a mile further is the fino 
ch. of San Qnirce, with some Boman- 
esque remains. 

Carriage-road to Logrofio by Belo- 
rado and Najera (Rte. 7). 

13 m. E. of Burgos, following the 
road, is the Balneario de Arlanzdn 
(3130 ft.), a Bathing Establishment, 
whose waters are efficacious in throat 
complaints and indigestion. 

f For further information consult tbe • His- 
toria del Templo y Catedral de Burgos' by 
MartincB. Burgos, 1866. 
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Coach to Madrid by Aranda de 
Duero and the Somosierra (Bte. 8). 

Leaving Burgos, the riy. descends 
the valley of the Arlanzon to 
. 175 m. Quintanilleja Stat., passing 
about half-way the scene of the ter- 
rible collision on the night of the 
23rd Sept., 1891, in which two Eng- 
lishmen lost their lives. 

209 m. Torquemada Stat. Near this 
place Ouesta's army fled from the 
French in 1808. 

221 m. Venta de Ba&os Junct. Stat. 
(B.). Half a mile distant is the village 
of Ba&08 de Cerrato. The small and 
interesting ch. was built by Beoes- 
vinto, A.D. 661. The original walk 
and curious arch of the presbytery still 
remain. 

[Rly. to Santander by Palencia and 
TarreL&vega (Bte. 9) ; to La Gorufia by 
Palencia, Leon, and Lugo (Bte. 40).l 

233 m. Agpdlarejo Stat. Close by 
are the ruins of the convent of 8, Maria 
de Palazueloa, The Pisuerga is crossed 
by a bridge of 9 arches to 

236 m. Cabeason Stat. Here Bos- 
sies defeated the Spaniards under 
Cuesta. The sight of numerous chim- 
neys rising against the sky prepares 
travellers for a place of some commer- 
cial activity in the city of 

243 m. VALLASOLID Junct. Stat. 
(B.). Here is the central dep6t of the 
locomotive works of the Northern 
Ely. 

This city, whose name comes from 
the Moorish Bdad-Waled, land of 
Waled, is situated on a plain (2100 ft.) 
on the banks of the Pisuerga and 
Esguera, streams favourable to manu- 
fieuituring industry. It ia the centre of 
the com trade of Old Castile. Here 
Ferdinand and Isabella were married 
on Oct. 19, 1469. In the 16th centy. 
it became the residence of the kings of 
Castile under Juan IL, and was the 
seat of the Court until Philip H., de- 
serting his own birthplace, made Ma- 
drid the capital. Few cities in Spain 
suffered more severely from the 
French ; many of the finest buildings 
were stripped and ruined by them. 
Several of the later Gothic churches 
«»«* '^'^tinguUhed by the richness of 



their style and profuse ornamentation. 
Pop. 55,000. 
Yalladolid was famed for its silver 

Elate, sacred and profane ; and though 
er artists have fallen oflf in skill, they 
still carry on a considerable business 
in coarse articles. 

Promenades. — Espolon Nuevo, be- 
tween the W. side of the city and the 
1. bank of the Pisuerga, leading to the 
Puente Mayor. Parqtie de la Mag- 
ddlenay N.E. of the city on the N. 
bank of the Esguera. Campo Chrande 
between the station and the city. 
Here Napoleon reviewed 35,000 French 
troops in January, 1809. The E. side 
is called M Paseo de Beccletos, 

In the centre of the city is the Pktza 
Mayor, where are the best shops. The 
S. side is the lounge of idlers and gos- 
sips. In this square grand spectacles, 
executions, and bull fights used to 
take place. On this spot Berenguela 
made over the crown to her son, St. 
Ferdinand, July 1, 1217. Here sdso, 
in a building called the Ochavo, 
was beheaded on June 2, 1452, that 
spoilt child of fortune, Alvaro de 
Luna, the favourite of Juan II., de- 
serted, after long services, by his 
master, a shallow, fieilse, and feeble 
king, influenced idike by poetR and 
courtiers, and alternately their dupe 
and tyrant. Alvaro for thirty years 
had really held the sceptre, keeping 
down the turbulent aristoc]:acy with a 
rod of iron : his death was courageous, 
as became a knight ; humble, as be- 
came a Christian. Here, again, 
Charles V., on a grand throne, wisely 
pardoned the Comuneros. Here his 
son. Philip U., celebrated, Oct. 7, 
1559, the first memorable Auto de ¥€, 
Such spectacles were of frequent oc- 
currence here during the rule of the 
Inquisition. 

The Gathedral, a Gr»co-Italian edi- 
fice, by the architect Herrera, begun 
1585 by order of Philip II., stuck &8t 
a few years after, ana has remained 
a fragment ever since. One of its 
towers is in course of completion. 
The oh. consists of a nave of 4 bays, 
250 ft. long bv 150 broad. The naked 
widls are without the slightest orna- 
ment, and the exterior of the edifloe 
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(as altered by Churriguerra) is un- 
gainly. The choir stalls are not 
carved, but carefully inlaid, and divi- 
ded by fluted columns ; they were 
brought from the convent of St. Paul, 
and designed by Herrera. At the end 
of the 1. aisle is the recumbent efSgy 
of the benefactor of VaUadolid, Clount 
Pedro Ansurez. There are many in- 
teresting things in the archives — the 
papers date from 1517— a collection of 
portraits of the bishops of the diocese, 
and the model of the cathedral as de- 
Bigned by Herrera. In the sacristy is 
a silver custodia, 6 ft. high, weighing 
133 lbs. avoirdupois. It is Juan de 
Arfe*s masteipieoe, dated 1590, and 
deserves special attention. Its form 
is that of an open temple, in 4 stages, 
and the chasing is everywhere beauti- 
ful. Adam and Eve stand in front of 
it, under a tree. 

On the E. side of the cathedral is 
the Plazuela de Sta. Maria. Here on 
the S. side is the University (0. 4), a 
heavy Churrigueresque building of the 
17th centy. The facade is loaded 
with massive statues of the sciences. 
There are faculties of law and medi- 
cine. Beyond the main court is a 
pleasant late-pointed smaller Cloister. 

On the N. side of the Plazuela de 
Sta. Maria is the ch. of *Sta. Maria la 
Antigua (G. 4), marked by its fine tall 
steeple, Lombard in form, but with 
northern mouldings ; which, as well as 
the body of the nave, dates from about 
1200, while the E. end is later. This 
is an interesting pure Gothic ch. of 
parallel triapsal plan, with roof richly 
groined. Outside, on the N., are the 
remains of a beautiful Romanesque 
cloister, with dog-tooth mouldings. 
Tlie high altar-piece by Juan de Juni 
(1556), a much- vaunted piece of sculp- 
ture, has the fault of extravagant dis- 
tortion. 

N.W. of the Cathedral is the Ch. of 
Kuestra Se&ora de las Angustias (date 
1604), with a good Annunciation in 
carved wood over the high altar as- 
cribed to Pompeo Leoni. In a chapel 
on the rt., with tawdry fittings, is a 
theatrical piece of sculpture called '*La 
Virgen de los Cuchillos," from7 swords 
piercing her breasts, by Juan de Juni, 



Opposite the door of this ch. a street 
leads immediately to the handsome 
Cam de VillasanteSf now the Abp.'s 
Palace. Turning N.E. from this 
point, along the Calle del Rosario, we 
reach the broad street called Plaza 
Yieja. In the comer house between 
this and the Calle S. Martin, Alonso 
Cano is said to have killed his wife. 

The Ch. of 8. Martin has an in- 
teresting early-pointed tower, but has 
been thoroughly modernized within. 
N. of it a narrow street soon leads to 
the 

Colegiata de San Oregorio, now 
used as municipal offices, one of the 
magnificent foundations of Cardinal 
Ximenez, dated 1496, having a splen- 
did facade (rich in heraldic ornament) 
and portal, which runs up into an 
armorial tree. In the court there is a 
very fijie example of a window, with 
decorations in stucco, in the Moorish 
style. The quadrangle and staircase 
are among the finest things at VaUa- 
dolid; notice the artesonado halls 
(once library) and chapel. This edi- 
fice was ruined by the French. 

Adjoining San Gregorio on the W. 
is the spacious church of San Pablo. 
It was partly rebuilt in 1463, by the 
Card. Juan Torquemada, the cruel 
inquisitor, and continued in the 17th 
centy. by the Card. Duke of Lerma, 
whose arms are seen on the upper part 
of the fa9ade, above the oeautiful 
portal of the finest Gothic flamboyant 
style, enriched with statues, foliage, 
thin tracery, and armorial decoration. 
This ch. was gutted, stripped, and 
despoiled by the French, and has been 
restored. 

In the house at the S.E. comer of 
the Plaza de S. Pablo, Philip II. wa» 
bom on May 21, 1527. 

Opposite the church is the Boyal 
Palace, built I7th cent., by the Duke 
of Lerma, and purchased for the Crown 
by Philip III. It has a noble Patio, 
with 2 cloistered galleries, adorned 
with busts of Boman Emperors and 
arms of the provinces of Spain. Here 
Buonaparte resided, Jan, 1809. 

The Casa del Sol, a house with a 
handsome doorway, attached to a con- 
vent, a little E. of San Gregorio, was 
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the abode of Diego Sarmiento de 
Acufia, Count de Gondomar, ambas- 
sador from Philip III. to James I, of 
England, — a learned man and no 
mean diplomatist. He died here, 
Aug. 1, 1626. 

The oh. of La Cruz, at the head of 
the Galle de las Flaterias, has some 
fine wooden sculptures by Gregorio 
Hernandez. 

S. Lorenzo, W. of the city, has a 
curious painting which represents a 
procession in the time of Philip III. 
Both these churches close very earlv. 

The fine late-pointed ch. of aan 
Benito, to the N.E., is now desecrated, 
and the convent attached thereto 
turned into barracks. Berruguete is 
said to have lived and worked in the 
adjoining Plaza, but no memorial of 
his house has been preserved. 

The Chapel of Fortaceli, in the 
Calle de Teresa Gil, has a fine rotable 
with 4 columns of Serpentine, a good 
painting of the Assumption, and an 
altar nch in marbles. It is the pro- 
perty of Dominican nuns (Calderonas). 
The founder of this oh., Don Bodrigo 
Calderon, minister of Philip HI., lived 
in the adjoining house (he was be- 
headed Oct. 21st, 1621). 

A little to the E. rises the fine brick 
tower of San Salvador. Following 
the street of the same name, and 
passing some barracks on the rt., we 
reach the 

Colegio de los Escooeses (formerly 
a Jesuit College), founded at Madrid 
by Col. Semple in 1627, and trans- 
ferred hither in 1771. About 20 young 
Scotchmen are here prepared for the 
Boman Catholic priesthood. 

Further E., in the Calle Beal de 
Don Sancho, is the 

Colegio de los Ingleses, endowed by 
Sir Francis Bnglefield (one of the most 
zealous adherents of Mary Queen of 
Scots), who withdrew to Spain after 
her execution. Philip II. granted 
certain privileges in 1590, which the 
College still enjoys. 45 students from 
the United Kingdom are the usual 
number in training for the priesthood. 
The Irish College at Salamanca com- 
pletes the trio of British B. C. institu- 
tions in Spain. 



To the S.E. of the cathedral is the 
Museum (C. 5), formerly the Colegio de 
S. Oruz, The handsome buildmg is 
entered by a finely carved Benaissanoe 
doorway. Open daily 10 to 2 (small 
fee). Catalogue of pictures, 4 reals. 
Here galleries have been arranged for 
the reception of the monuments, sculp- 
tures, pictures, &c., stripped from dese- 
crated churches by the French and 
Spaniards, but not carried off. Here 
may be studied the works of Juan 
de 'Juni, probably Italian, and the 
native sculptors Hernandez and Ber- 
ruguete. The pictures by Bubens 
which were carried off by the French, 
army in 1808, and afterwards returned, 
were painted for the convent of nuns 
at Fuensaldafla. They represent the 
Assumption of the Virgin, St. Anthony 
of Padua and Infant Saviour, St. Fran- 
cis and a Lay Brother; and are all 
quite unimportant. 

The portrait of the founder of the 
Colegio de Sta. Cruz, Cardinal Pedro 
Gonzalez de Mendoza, is at the en- 
trance. The choir stalls which be- 
longed to the Convent of St. Francis 
are arranged round the first gallery. 

Very few of the pictures have any 
merit. The large Assumption, by 
Beuhens, called the Fuensaldaiia, is 
placed at the end of the large saloon 
on the ground fioor. Here also are 
the two fine kneeling statues of the 
Duke and Duchess of Lerma, in 
gilded bronze, by Pompeo Leoni, from 
the convent of San Pcmo. The choir 
stalls are by Berruguete. They came 
from the church of San Benito, and 
are beautifully carved with figures of 
Saints in low relief, and exquisite 
arabesques. In the lower row are 
smaller scenes. There is a good 
picture by Bosch, Temptation of S. 
Anthony. 

On the Ist floor is a series of small 
rooms, containing pictures of little 
value. Among them may be noticed 
a fairly good Holy Family, by Dieao 
Diaz, and some interesting early 
Spanish paintings on panel. One of 
the rooms facing S. has a fine coffered 
wooden ceiling, painted and gilded. 

By far the most valuable part of the 
Museum is the ^collection of wooden 
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sculptures. These are very remark- 
able, indeed unique, and should on no 
account be missed. The best are, in 
the 1st room, three statues by Berrur 
guete ; the masterpiece of the sculptor 
Hernandez^ Saint Teresa ; Saint Fran- 
cis, and Christ carrying the Cross, by 
the same master. Saint Bruno, and 
The Virgin, by Berruguete ; St. An- 
thony, by Juan de Juni. 

The 2nd room contains an interest- 
ing Gothic bas-relief; and The Death 
of our Lord, a fine composition, by 
Hernandez* 

The 3rd room a Pietk ; some good 
figures by Hernandez, and a striking 
group of St. Simon receiving the 
Bcapulary from the Virgin, by Juan de 
Juni» 

There are two fine crucifixes in the 
Bala de Juntas, and some bronze 
cabinets which were made for Philip V. 
Also a fine collection of armorial 
shields firom convents, and a tolerable 
Flight from Egypt, by Berruguete, in 
the Cloister. 

There is a Library of 14,600 vols, 
and 200 M8S. ; open from 10 a.m. to 
2 P.M., free. 

The E. side of the building is occu- 
pied as a Grammar School (Institutio). 
Passing it on the 1., we soon reach 
the insignificant Calle de Cristobal 
Colon, where at No. 7 on the 1., 
marked by a mean inscription, Colum- 
bus died on the 20th of May, 1506. 
His bones were removed to San 
Domingo in 1536, and from thence to 
Cuba in 1796. 

Just beyond, on the rt., is the ch. of 
La Magdalena (1570), bearing on its 
W. fix)nt the arms of its founder, Bp. 
Pedro de la Gasca, whose monument it 
contains, as well as a Corinthian 
retablo, both masterpieces of Esteban 
Jordan (1571, 1577). 

N.E. of the ch. extends the spacious 
and beautiful Farque de la Magdalena, 
lately curtailed to the W. by the erec- 
tion of a large Hospital and Seminary. 

Cervantes resided at No. 14 Calle de 
Bastro (D. 3), where it is supposed he 
wrote the first part of Don Quixote 
after his return from slavery. A poor 
statue indicates the spot. 

Juan de Juni, the sculptor, painter. 
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and architect, lived and died in the 
house. No. 39, Calle de San Luis, near 
the W. comer of Campo Grande (TE. 2). 
Hernandez purchased it soon after the 
death of his fellow-sculptor, and here 
he also lived until his death, on Jan. 
22, 1636. 

Fabio Nelli, the Msecehas of Valla- 
dolid, lived in the square which still 
bears his name (B. 3). The fine old 
house has a Corinthian court and 
handsome doorway in 2 stages. Close 
to it, at the comer, is another remark- 
able house with medallions of Juan II. 
of Castille, and his queen. 

Excursions. 

To Simanoas, 7 m. (Bte. 13). Here 
the bulk of the Spanish archives are 
deposited. Carriage there and back, 
15 pes. 

To Benavente by Medina de Bio 
Seco (Bte. 12). 

To Toro by Simancas and Torde- 
sillas (Bte. 13). 

Leaving Valladolii* the Duero is 
crossed close to 

253 m. Viana Stai (2263 ft.). Here 
Caesar Borgia was slain in a petty 
skirmish, on March 15, 1507. He was 
buried in the Church, but his tomb 
has been violated. Hence the line 
begins to ascend out of Old Castile till 
it crosses the Guadarama range at La 
Canada (4263 ft.) ; a rise of 2000 ft. in 
86 miles. Crossing the Adaja, the 
train reaches 

271 m. Medina del Campo Junct. 
Stat, for Segovia (Bte. 3) ; for Zamora 
(Bte. 56); and for Salamanca and 
Portugal (Bte. 58). Buff'et (5500). 

Medina del Campo — "the city of 
the plain " — is the chief place of the 
finest wheat-growing district in Spain, 
It is a dull old town. The principal 
church is the Colegiata of San Antolin, 
S. of the Plaza, founded in 1503. 
There are numerous others, all large 
ugly edifices of brick; but most of 
them have finely carved coloured 
retablos. 5 min. W. of the stat. is a 
well-preserved mediseval gateway. 

By far the most interesting object 
in or near Medina is its ruined Castle, 
the ^Castillo de la Hota, a mile S.E. of 
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thestat. This picturesque brick build- 
ing, with bartizan turrets, was built by 
Fernando de [Carrefio, for Juan II., in 
1440, on the site of the Boman Me- 
thimna; it was enlarged by Queen 
Isabel in 1479. It was the prison of 
Csesar Borgia, and in it Queen Isabel 
the PiouB died, Nov. 26, 1504, in the 
54th year of her age and the 30th of 
her reign. Here sdso, in 1555, Juana 
la Loca held her court. 

The rly. proceeds S. through the 
dreary plain to 

293 m. Areyalo Stat. The town, 2 m. 
W. of the stat., is finely situated on 
the other side of the river, which the 
carriage-road crosses by a handsome 
stone bridge. In its royal palace 
(now in ruins) resided Queen Isabel, 
Charles V., Philip II., PhUip III., and 
Philip rV. Pop. 3600. 

[Bridle-path to (17 m. W.) Madrigal 
de las altas torres, the birthplace of 
Isabel the Catholic, Apr. 22, 1451. 
This little town is xmique in jSpain, 
and probably in the world, for the 
♦geometiicaliy perfect circle of an- 
cient walls by which it is surrounded. 
On the S. side they are well pre- 
served.Q 

The Adaja is now crossed on a 
viaduct of 4 arches in two tiers. 
Further on, pine woods are traversed, 
and the Somosierra range appears to 
the 1., rising above Segovia. The line 
ascends through woods of ilex to 

316 m. Mingorria Stat., in a chaos 
of granite blocks. A fine view of the 
city, with its mediaeval walls and 
churches, is disclosed to the rt. on 
approaching 

325 m. AVILA Stat. (B.), f m. from 
the town. Pop. 9260. 

Avila de los Caballeros, 3496 ft 
above the sea-level, presents a noble 
specimen of a mediceval wall-girt 
city. It is undoubtedly one of the 
most picturesque towns in Spain, 
highly interesting to the antiquarian 
and artist, and on no account to be 
passed by without a visit. Its granite 
walls are perfect ; they were begun in 
1090, and are 40 ft. high and 12 ft. 
thick, and there are no less than 86 
towers and 10 gateways. To form 



these gateways two of the towers are 
brought near together, carried up 
higher than the rest, and connected 
together by an arch. Before the use 
of artillery the city must have been 
impregnable, for every point commands 
the plain below the hill upon which 
it is built, and even the grand Cathe- 
dral is half church, l^lf fortress. 
Every street and lane abounds in 
stone carvings, pillars, arches, escut- 
cheons, buttresses, and a profusion of 
antiquarian relics. Avila is placed 
near the Sierra de Avila, which in 
winter is snow-capped ; it is a charm- 
ing retreat from the summer and 
autunmal heats of the metropolis of 
Spain, for the downs are always fresh, 
the plain is wonderfully feiiile, and 
many are the sweet valleys which lie 
ensconced between the hills, watered 
by pleasant trout streams. In winter 
there is excellent wild-fowl shooting, 
and a wolf may often be met with. 

Avila, says the Spaniai'ds, was origi- 
nally called Ahtda, after the mother of 
Hercules, by whom the first city which, 
bore that name is said to have been 
founded b.o. 1660. Whoever may have 
founded the original city, that which 
now exists was rebuilt by Don Bamon 
of Burgundy (sourin-law of Alonso VI.), 
in the year of our Lord 1088. The 
wall was built under the supermten- 
dence of two foreigners, — Cassandro, 
a master of geometry and a Roman, 
and Florian de Pituenga, a French- 
man. The city is the see of a bishop 
suffragan to Valladolid, and it has a 
university and military college. 

The *CATHEI)BAL (C. 4) is dedi- 
cated to San Salvador, and was com- 
menced A.D. 1091 under the superin- 
tendence of Alva Gkurda, a native of 
Estella in Navarre. Its strong oim- 
horio (lantern) looks as if bmlt for 
defence, and its apse, with castellated 
machicolations, forms one of the towers 
of the city walls. 

Although commenced in 1091, "the 
general character of the building is 
thoroughly that of the end of the 
12th, or early part of the 13th centy., 
with considerable alterations and ad- 
ditions at later periods " {Street), 
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The acutely pointed N. door\?ay'iB 
of early Perp. date, with statues much 
dilapidated in each jamb. The tym- 
panum is sculptured with our Lord in 
the centre, the Betrayal and Last 
Supper below, and the Coronation of 
tbie Virgin above. The W. front, with 
its imfinished towers, is late Gothic, 
and has a poorly-carved pointed door- 
way, with Saints in plateresque niches 
above it. Guarding the entrance are 
2 maceros (mace-bearers), like wild 
men of the woods, in granite. 

The interior, of which the Choir 
fortunately blocks up little more than 
the E. bay of nave, is striking and 
solemn. The lofty and narrow nave 
has single aisles, and very large clere- 
story windows, of which the upper 
lights only are glazed; the tracery 
above them is all blocked up, and 
the lower lights, also blocked, form a 
blind triforium. There is some good 
glass in the transepts and chancel, 
which has no triforium, but two rows 
of windows in the clerestory. E. of 
the transepts, surrounding the chancel, 
are double aisles. The Retablo of the 
high altar, of the time of Ferdinand 
and Isabel, is divided into panels — 
three stages in height — each panel 
with a rich canopy. Tlie lowest stage 
has St. Peter and St. Paul painted in 
the middle of the panels, with 2 Evan- 
gelists and 2 Doctors on either side. 
The second stage has for its centre the 
Transfiguration, with the Annuncia- 
tion, the Nativity, the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the Presentation in the 
Temple, at its sides. The third and 
last stage has the Crucifixion in the 
centre, and the Agony, the Scourging, 
the Resurrection, and the Descent into 
Hell, at the sides. The pictures of 
this retablo are by Santos Cruz, Pedro 
Berrugiiete, and Juan de Borgofla: 
they were painted in 1508, and are 
among the oldest in Spain. The 
richly-carved woodwork in which they 
are framed is a jumble of styles, the 
canopies being Gofhic, whilst the 
columns are thoroughly Benaissance. 

The Silleria del Core, the work of 
Comielis, 1536-47, has reliefs of 
Saints on the upper panels, and scenes 
of martyrdom below — all beautifully 



carved, and adorned with delicate 
arabesques. The two iron-gilt pulpits, 
that on the S. of the 15th, the other 
of the 16th centy., are admirable 
specimens of Spanish metal -work. 
Close to each of them is an altar of 
1525. That of St. Segundo, on the 
S., is of alabaster ; that of St. Catha- 
rine, N., of white marble, covered 
with carvings in the Benaissance 
style. 

The Ch. is full of interesting tombs, 
and has a few good early paintings, 
often in dark corners. Begmning at 
the W end, the trascoro has coarse 
but vigorous reliefs of the Adoration, 
Flight into Egypt, Innocents, Dispu- 
tation, and Presentation. Passing to 
the N. aisle, the second chapel has a 
good copy of Raffaers Madonna di 
Loreto. 

The chapel of S. Pedro, in the N. 
transept, has some early Spanish 
paintings on the Betahlo ; and in that 
of S. Kicolas, second on 1. in chancel 
aisles, is the sepulcro de los imagenes, 
covered with figures. At the back of 
the chancel is the beautiful tomb of 
the learned Alfonso Tostado de Mad- 
rigal, who was bishop of Avila about 
the year 1450, and hence called el 
Abuiense ; his effigy, carved by Berru- 
guete, is of alabc^ter, and represents 
the prelate in the act of writing, which 
was the joy and the business of his life 
(obiit 1455, aged 55). He is said to 
have written three sheets per day, 
every day of his life; he was con- 
sidered the Solomon of his age. 

The ♦Sacristy is entered from the 
S. aisle of the chancel. In the vaulted 
ante-room, on the rt. of door, is an 
elegant lavamanos brought from the 
Escorial, with 4 columns of red jasper. 
The doors of the Relicario, just beyond 
it, are panelled with 15th-cent. paint- 
ings; and above them is a striking 
picture of S. Peter throned, which 
recalls a celebrated work of art at 
Vizeu (see Portugal^ Boute 22). 
Here is kept a splendid silver mon- 
strance by Arfe, in four tiers, the 
lower Ionic, the other three Corin- 
thian. The sacrifice of Abraham, and 
other subjects of the Old and New 
Testaments, are represented in fine 
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reliefs, with the following inscription : 
Joannes de Arphe legion facebat hoc 
opus, An. 1571. Here also is a fine 
enamelled chalice of the 14th ccnty., 
by Andrea Petrucci Orto, of Siena, 
and a great variety of church-plate of 
different kinds. 

In the Sacristy are some fine Re- 
naissance carvings in white marble 
on the W. wall. They represent the 
Scourging, Ecce Homo, and other 
scenes, ^ magnificently sculptured. 
Above, in the vaulting, are terra-cotta 
groups of the Cross-bearing, Cruci- 
fixion, Deposition, and Resurrection. 
The vault itself appears to be of the 
original transition date, but its arcades 
are bedaubed out of all recognition 
with paint and gilding. 

Returning to the ch., beside the 
chapel of S. Bias, in the S. transept, 
is a remarkable sepulchre inside a 
pointed arch, with figures (1338). 

The Cloisters on S. side of nave 
are much mutilated ; they have good 
traoeried windows, but these are now 
blocked up, and their cuspings de- 
stroyed. Several chapels open out 
therefrom. The Capilla del Cardenal, 
to the E., has two fine windows painted 
by Santillana and Valdivieso in 1498. 

In the Chapel of S. Miguel, under 
the N.W. tower, there is a fine tomb 
of the 13th centy., with interesting 
representations of an interment. 

The tower may be ascended for the 
view. 

The other objects of interest can 
best be visited by taking a walk round 
the city outside the grand old walls ; 
or a conveyance can be hired at the 
Fonda. Leaving the Plaza de la 
Cathedral N.E. by the Puerta del 
Peso de la Harina and turning to the 
1. down the hill, we reach the Ch. of 
San Vicente (4 B.), outside the gate 
of the same name. It was founded in 
1307, and dedicated to the three mar- 
tyrs — ^Vicente, Sabina, and Cristeta — 
who were put to death on the rock still 
visible in the crypt below the eastern 
apse. The west end is the noblest 
portion of this beautiful ch. The two 
towers are incomplete, though that on 
the K. was added to in the 14th cent. 



Between them, deeply recessed within 
a lofty arch, is an elaborately carved 
double Romanesque doorway. The 
tympanum is sculptured on the left 
with the story of Dives and Lazarus, 
and on the right with a death-bed 
scene, where angels support the soul 
as it ascends to Paradise. The church 
is built of a creamy pinkish stone, ex- 
cept a later colonnade of granite on the 
S., with round arches and engaged 
banded shafts. The nave, which has 
a triforium and clerestory, is pure Ro- 
manesque with pointed vaulting : the 
transepts and chancel are of transition 
date. The tomb of San Vicente below 
the lantern is most interesting; it is 
undoubtedly of 13th centy. construc- 
tion, except the filigree metal-work 
above the arches; its style is early 
pointed Italian Gothic, the influence 
of Italian art being especially observ- 
able in the forms of some of the twisted 
and sculptured shafts. 

The patron Saint of this Church was 
bom at Evora, or Talavera, and was 
executed together with his two sisters 
on October 27th, 303. His body was 
cast to the dogs ; but a serpent watched 
over it and flew at a mocking Jew. 
The hole out of which the serpent 
came was for long one of the three 
sites of adjuration. The canopy above 
the tomb was raised in or about 1468 
by Martin Vilohes, bishop of Avila, 
and successor of Tostado. 

The original tomb consists of an um 
resting on open arches with pillars 
twisted or engrailed. The um is of 
white stone, and its sides are sculp- 
tured with scenes of martyrdom, re- 
presenting the legend. The Jew was 
buried in the S. transept, where there 
is an inscription to his memory on the 
W. wall. A long descent at the end 
of N. aisle leads to a modemized crypt 
beneath the apse, in the S. chapel of 
which the rock from whence the ser- 
pent issued has been left bare. 

Below San Vicente to the N. is the 
Ch. of 8. Andres, with good 12th centy. 
work outside its apse, and fine S. and 
W. doorway. The nave is of transi- 
tion date with partly modernized 
Romanesque choir, in which are some 
grotesque figure capitals, grandly 
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carved. E. of this is the rained con- 
vent of San Francisco. 

Proceeding W., we pass the pictu- 
resque tower of St. Martin, orick 
above, and stone below. N. of it is 
the convent of the Encamacion, Fur- 
ther on, below the city walls, and 
charmingly overlooking the Adaja 
and its bridge, we reach the Ermita 
de San Segnndo, with a good Eoman- 
esqne S. doorway (keys at the adjoin- 
ing cottage). The little ch. has a 
handsome wooden roof, and 3 un- 
pierced E. apses with well-carved 
capitals ; but it is chiefly visited for 
the sake of the beautiful white marble 
tomb of San Segundo, bishop of Avila, 
who is said to have hurled a Moorish 
chief from the turret which overhangs 
the ch. The bishop kneels before an 
open book: the effigy is larger than 
life, and is attributed to Berruguete. 

Further on, a picturesque old 
Bridge, with a new bridge beside it, 
crosses the river. 

Below the city on the S. is the 
church of 8. Nicolas^ with remains of 
good doorways. Passing it and con- 
tinuing S.W., we reach in 10 min. the 
Dominican church and Convent of 

Santo Tomas (Aquinas), founded in 
1482, and now used as a seminary for 
the education of youths for Domin- 
icans, who are sent to the Philippine 
Islands. The Core is placed in a W. 
gallery over an elliptical arch, and 
consequently the general view is un- 
broken. The entrance to the ch. 
beneath this arch is strikingly solemn, 
and the altar is raised upon a similar 
arch with good effect at the E. end. 
Within the transept railing is the 
exquisitely sculptured white marble 
*Sepulchre of Prince Juan, only son 
of Ferdinand and Isabel, who died at 
Salamanca in 1497, aged 19. He was 
a youth of infinite promise, and by his 
untimely death the crown of Spain 
passed to the house of Austria. The 
tomb bears much resemblance to those 
at Granada, and is sadly mutilated. 
In the 3rd chapel N. is the monument 
to Juan de Avila and Juana Velaz- 
quez, who were attendants upon the 
prince; their efQgles, which lie side 



by side on the same tomb, are also 
finely carved. Both tombs are mas- 
terpieces of the Florentine sculptor, 
Messer Domenioo, and were raised 
by Juan Velazquez, the princess trea- 
surer, who added short but pathetic 
epitaphs to each. Permission must be 
asked to visit the Cloisters, and to 
ascend from thence to the High Altar 
and Coro, The Cloister is picturesque, 
but not architecturally interesting; 
and beyond it to the E. is a larger and 
more modern court, from the upper 
part of which is a pleasant view. The 
retablo of the high altar has good 
paintings illustrating the life of 8. 
Thomas Aquinas, worth close inspec- 
tion : and the canopied oak stalls in 
the Goto are delioately carved in flam- 
boyant tracery, without figures. 

Betuming to the town, and bearing 
to the rt. at the first houses, we may 
visit the Nunnery of the 

Carmelites Desoalzas, or Cmvento de 
las Madres. The ch. closes early, but 
will be opened to visitors on applica- 
tion. Here are shown numerous relics 
of Santa Teresa (see below). In the 
3rd chapel rt. is the tomb of her 
brother, Lorenzo de Copeda (1580); 
and in the opposite chapel 1. are 
kneeling statues of Francisco Velaz- 
quez, and another, dating about 1630, 
each with an enormous frill. An 
apple-tree grows in the nunnery gar- 
den, which is said to have been planted 
by Santa Teresa. 

5 min. further W. is the highly 
interesting ch. of ♦San Pedro. It 
has a plain round W. doorway, with 
a fine wheel ; nave, aisles, clerestory, 
and transepts with E. chapels, all of 
pure and rich Romanesque with 
pointed vaulting ; richly moulded N. 
doorway ; and late pointed lantern. 
The arcaded Plaza in which it stands 
is tbo Mercado Grande, picturesque 
for its market costumes, and bounded 
on the W. by the fine old Pnerta del 
Alcazar, one of the 9 ancient gates of 
the city. 

Towards the E. end of the Plaza a 
tasteless stone monument (1882) has 
been erected to the worthies of Avilu, 
surmounted by a statue of St Teresa. 
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Close to San Pedro on the S. are some 
^remains of the desecrated church of 
Las Nieves. 

Quitting the Mercado Grande at its 
S.W. corner, we soon enter the Bastro, 
a pleasant promenade, with a small 
^rden, commanding an extensive 
view. Just within the first gateway 
is the ancient mansion of the Duque de 
Abrantes, and in the street running 
N. W. of it, that of the Conde de Oflate, 
In the courtyard of the former, en- 
tered from the N. round the comer, 
are 2 Toros of Guisando (see below). 
Continuing outside the walls, a second 
gateway, Puerta de la Santa, just above 
a large hospital, leads to the 

ChiirolL of Nnestra Serafica Madre 
Santa Teresa de Jesus, erected over 
the birthplace of Santa Teresa, who 
was bom here of noble parents, March 
28th, 1515. When only 7 years of age 
she longed to go to Africa to be mar- 
tyrised by the Moors ; at 20 she took 
the veil, and soon after founded no 
less than 17 convents of barefooted 
Carmelites. Teresa has always been 
a great favourite with Spanish artists, 
who sometimes represent her as writing 
at a table whilst a dove whispers in 
her ear "news from her spouse;" at 
other times she is drawn as dying 
away, whilst an angel touches her 
heart with a fire-tipped arrow. The 
27th of August is kept all over the 
Peninsula as the day sacred to this 
mystery. It is called La transverherO" 
don del corazon de Santa Teresa de 
JesvA, Her festival is celebrated on 
thel5thofOctober.t 

The ch. contains nothing of interest 
except the rosary and other relics of 
the Saint. The handsome mansion to 
the W. just inside the gateway belongs 
to the Buca de la Boca. 

A few paces N. of this is the ch. 
of Santo Domingo, which has a good 
Bomanesque doorway. The sacristan 
keeps the key of San Esteban, an an- 
cient Ermita to the N.W., with an 
interesting apse. In the Flazuela of 

f Santa Teresa died on the 4th of October, 
1582, at I Alva de Tonnes. See, for further 
details, 'Vida de Sta. Teresa/ by F. Tepes, 
Mad.. 1599. 



Santo Domingo are 2 more Toros, and 
a few yards further N. is the ancient 
mansion of the Condes de Polentinos, 
with an enriched portal of armed men, 
and an elegant but dilapidated paiio. 
It is now a Military Academy (Aca- 
demia del Cuerpo Administrative del 
Ejercito). 

The Faseo de S. Antonio, between 
the Ely. Stat, and the town, is an 
extensive Promenade. 



EXOUBSIONS FROM AyILA. 

[A rough ride can be made to the 
Oeronimite Convent of Ouisando, dis- 
tant 14 m. It was there that the me- 
morable meeting took place (Sept. 9, 
1468) between !l^rique IV. andlsa^l>el. 
Bead Prescott's description, ch. lii. of 
his 'Ferdinand and Isabel.' In the 
courtyard of the convent are some of 
the strange animals of granite, called 
Torosy as a generic name, but they 
appear more to represent boars or other 
wild animals. They have been con- 
sidered by some authors as landmarks, 
by others as deities of the natives, 
placed, like the sphinxes, near Asiatic 
temples. The Boman inscriptions on 
these animals are, no doubt, of a later 
date, and they have been sadly injured 
by man and time. These T(yiros were 
once very numerous in Central Spain : 
thus Gil de Avila, writing in 1598, 
enumerates 63 of them, whilst Somor- 
rostrOj in 1820, numbers only 37 ; thus 
are these unexplained relics of anti- 
quity disappearing. For the ride to 
Toledo, see Bte. 13.] 



From Avila the riy. traverses a 
mountainous country, 44 tunnels, with 
a total length of 4100 yds., intervening 
between Avila Stat, and the Escorial. 
After 5 m. the fine viaduct of the Grar- 
tera is crossed, and the country be- 
comes barren and uncultivated. The 
viaduct of Yaldespinos is traversed and 
afterwards numerous tunnels. Sub- 
sequently the point is reached where 
the rly. attains its highest altitude, 
4563 ft. above the sea-leveL 
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339 m. la CaHada Stat. (4480 ft). 
Here and at the two following stations 
milk is sold in little red jars (2 reals). 
The Leehe de las Navas is celebrated, 
and is sent in large quantities to 
Madrid. The Rly. now descends, and 
a magnificent panorama opens out to 
the rt. The range of Sierra de Toledo 
mountains stretches away in the far 
distance. 

345 m. Navalperal Stat. (3700 ft.). 
Large oak and pine forests skirt the 
rly. from hence to 

348 m. Las Navas del Marqnes Stat. 
(3510 ft.). The valuable and exten- 
sive pine-plantations, similar to those 
at Arcachon, belong to the Duke of 
Medinaceli. The Duchess has turned 
what was formerly a desert into a 
thriving village, with excellent schools 
and cottages for the inhabitants. Seve- 
ral tunnels are passed, and a viaduct 
with 7 arches is traversed to 

859 m. Bobledo Stat. (3346 ft.). 

4 m. distant to the rt. is Bobledo de 
Chavela. In the parish ch. here is a 
fine rotable with 17 panels, painted by 
Antonio del Rincon, 1446-1500. These 
are the only well-authenticated pic- 
tures extant by this master, the first 
Spanish painter who abandoned the 
Gfothio style of painting. 

864 m. El ESOORIAI Stat (2860 ft.). 

The guides who waylay the tra- 
veller at the stat. and in the streets 
are useless and objectionable. FoUow- 
ing the directions given below, he 
will do far better without them. When 
time is an object, some little trouble 
may perhaps be saved by engaging 
the Porter at the Hotel. The Oh. is 
nearly always open. Sacristy, Pan- 
theon, and Library 10 to 12, and 2 to 
4 ; Palace 1 to 2. A general permiso 
must be obtained at the office, on the 
1. near the top of the main street, 
between 9 and 1 o'clock. 

Fees for a single traveller: Sacristy, 
2 reals ; Core, 2 reals ; Palace, 4 reals. 
The Library and Chapter House are 



shown gratis by Brethren of the Mo- 
nastery. The Ch. and Cloisters may 
be visited at pleasure. For the Pan- 
theon a special permission must be ob- 
tained at Madrid (see Index). 

El Beal sitio de San Lorenzo el Beal 
del Escorial is the correct title of the 
edifice. The latter name is derived 
by some from EscoHsb, the dross of 
iron-mines, which still exist here. 
Casiri (Bib. Arab. Es., i. 20, ii. 61) 
reads in the name the Arabic "a place 
of rocks." The Escorial is erroneously 
placed by some geographers in Old 
Castile, but the division of the pro- 
vinces is carried on the crest of the 
Sierra, which rises behind it. 

The Escorial is now a shadow of 
the past, for the shell has lost its 
living monks, and those revenues 
whereby they lived. The enormous 
pile, exposed to the hurricane and 
mountain snows, was only to be kept 
in repair at a great outlay. In the 
five years after the sequestrations of 
convents more injury ensued than 
during the preceding two centuries. 
The rains penetrated through the da- 
maged roof, and damp, sad destroyer, 
crept into the untenanted chambers. 
The Ootava Maravilla, the eighth mar- 
vel of the world, which cost some 10 
millions, was perishing for the sake of 
a few hundreds, until ArgUelles, in 
1842, granted a pittance out of the 
queen's privy purse, and stayed the 
immediate ruin. The convent was 
first stripped of much of its golden 
ornaments by the French in December 
1808; they also did irreparable dam- 
age to the exterior, which Ferdinand 
Vn. afterwards did what he could to 
repair.t In July 1837, when the 

t For the Escorial as It was, consult the ex- 
cellent * Historla de la Orden de San Geronymo/ 
by JosS de Sigtlenza (its first prior, and an eye- 
witness of its building) ; 4 vols., Madrid, Ist and 
2nd parts, 1590; 3rd part, 1605 ; 4tb, by Fran- 
cisco de lo3 Santos, 1680. Sigttenza also wrote 
the *Vida de San Geronlmo,^4to., Mad. 1595; 
see also 'Further Observations,* &c., James 
Wadsworth, London, 1630: *Descripcion .... 
del Escorial/ Pra. de los Santos, foL Mad. 1657 ; 
* Le reali, grandezze dell' Escuriale,* Ilario Maz- 
sorali da Cremona. 4to., Bologna, 1648; 'De- 
scripcion,' Ac, Andres Ximenez, fol. Mad. 1764; 
and the interesting ' Hist, del R. Monasterio de 
San Lorenzo,' by Jose Quevedo, 1 vol., Mad, 1849. 
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Carlists, under Zariategni, advanced 
on Segovia, a hundred of the best 
pictures were removed to Madrid. 
The edifice was at once a temple, a 
paleuje, a treasury, a tomb-house, and 
a museum, and for these purposes was 
it reared by Philip IL, el prudente, 
who is callea by the monks " the holy 
founder," and by others el Escorial- 
erne. His object was to carry out the 
will of his father in constructing a 
royal burial-place, and at the same 
time to fufil a vow made during the 
battle of St. Quentin, when he im- 
plored the aid of San Lorenzo, on 
whose day (August 10, 1557) it was 
fought. 

San Lorenzo was a native of Huesca. 
He was broiled by Valentianus, Aug. 
12, 261, on a slow fire. 

The victory of St. Quentin, now 
claimed by the Spaniards for them- 
selves, was, in fact, won by Philibert 
of Savoy, ably seconded by D'Egmont, 
with Flemish infantiy, German ca- 
valry, and 1000 English under Lord 
Pembroke. The French were com- 
pletely routed, and lost 3000 men, 
4000 prisoners, with their colours, 
baggage, and artillery. Had Philip 
IL pressed on, he might have captured 
Paris as easily as the Duke did after 
Waterloo; but in truth this colossal 

Sile is the only benefit which Spain 
erived from that important victory. 
Philip, tired of war's alarms, took to 
building, for which he was really 
fitted, being a man of taste and a true 
patron of artists. As he was of a shy 
phlegmatic temperament, he, like Ti- 
berius, made the dedication of this 
temple his excuse to escape from the 
public city of Madrid ; certus cib urhe 
prooul degere (Tao. Ann. iv. 57). One 
of the fatal effects of the Escorial has 
been, that it tended to fix the Boyal 
residence at Madrid. 



These works describe its splendid past condition 
before the fatal invasion. There is a set of accu- 
rate views by Thomas Lope Enguldanos,8old at 
the Madrid Imprenta real. Herrera published 
himself a list of his original plans and eleva- 
Uous,',' Sumaria de los Disefios, a rare dno., Mad. 
1589. The 13 prints were engraved at Antwerp: 
^me of the original drawings are in the British 
Museum. 



The first stone was laid April 23, 
1563, by Juan Bautista de Toledo, 
whose great pupil, Juan de Herrera, 
finished the pile, Sept. 13, 1584. Here, 
on the same day of the same month, 
in the year 1598, did Philip H. die,t 
having lived in his vast convent li 
years, half-king, half-monk, and boast- 
lug that from the foot of a mountain 
he governed the world, old and new, 
with two inches of paper. 

The edifice disappoints at closer 
sight; it has not the prestige of an- 
tiquity, the proportions of a pagan 
temple, or the religious sentiment of 
the Christian Gothic; it has nothing 
in form or colour which is either 
royal, religious, or ancient, medissval 
or national. The clean granite, blue 
slates, and leaden roofs, look as if 
built yesterday for an overgrown com- 
monplace barrack or m anufactory . The 
windows are too small, but, had they 
been planned in proportion to the 
enormous fa^es, the rooms lighted 
by them would have been too lofty, 
and thus external appearance ^as 
sacrificed for internal accommodation ; 
now these windows are spots which 
cut up breadth and interfere with the 
sentiment of solidity. The redeeming 
qualities of the elevation are size, 
simplicity, and situation. It stands 
about 2700 feet above the level of the 
sea, and is part and parcel of the 
mountain out of which it has been 
constructed : it is so large that it looks 
grand even amid the mighty buttresses 
of nature, which form an appropriate 
frame to the severe picture. The ashy 
coloured pile looms like the palace of 
death, when .^k)lus sends forth his 
blasts of consumption, which descend 
from these peeled Sierras to sweep 
away human and vegetable life from 
the desert of Madrid. 

The edifice is a rectangular paral- 
lelogram, of some 744 feet from N. to 
S., and 580 from E. to W. It is chiefly 
built in the Doric order. The interior 
is divided into courts, which the vulgar 
have believed to represent the bars of 
the gridiron, in allusion to the martyr- 
dom of St. Lorenzo. The story appears 

t See Motley's 'United Netherlands,' voL 
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ESCORIAL. 



A. Entrance portal. « 

B. Goto. 
G. Church. 

D. Oratory where Philip U. died. 

£. Relicario and entrance to Pantheon. 

F. Sacristy. 

Q. Court of Evangelists. 

H. Chapter House (Pictui-es). 

K. Old Church. 



h. HaUs of Philosophy. 

M. Camarin. 

N. Library. 

P. Royal Palace. 

Q. Palace Court. 

K. Refectories. 

S. Seminary. 

T. Ladies' Tower. 
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to have been the invention of a later 
date than its construction-: this build- 
ing does not possess the required 
similitude, and almost every rectan- 
gular building in the world with an 
advanced portico or construction may 
be compered to a gridiron. The N. 
and W. sides, which front the village 
and mountains, have a fine paved Loxga 
or platform : to the E. and S. terraces 
look over formal hanging gardens and 
fishponds. The slopes below are well 
planted, especially la Herrexia and la 
jPresneda : the elms were l»x>ught by 
Philip 11. from England. The W. or 
grand facade faces the Sierra, for the 
convent turns its back on Madrid. 
On the north is a subterranean gal- 
lery, 180 ft. long, 10 high, and 7 
broad, tunnelled in 1770 by the moDk 
Fontones, in order to afford a com- 
munication with the village'during the 
winter hurricanes. The square of the 
building covers 500,000 feet; tiiere 
are 88 fountains, 15 cloisters, 86 stair- 
oases, 16 courtyards, and 3000 feet of 
painted fresco. 

The Convent is now used as a 
seminary, where 180 youths receive a 
aeoular education. 

The Porteria, or porter's hall, on 
the N. facade, is seldom used: you 
proceed therefore to the W. facade, 
and enter by the large portal, over 
which is a San Lorenzo, 15 ft. 
high. 

The grand central portal (plan A) 
was formerly opened only to admit 
royalty, either alive or dead; the 
monarch, in the latter case, was borne 
in by 8 nobles and 3 priests. The 
first court is called de los Bejrei, 
from the statues of ** the Kings" of 
Judah, connected with the Temple of 
Jerusalem. They are 17 feet high, 
and were all cut by Juan fiautista 
Monegro, out of one granite block. 
The hands and heads are of marble, 
the erowns of gilt bronze, but the 
figures are lanky and without merit ; 
the least bad is that of Solomon. The 
court is 320 feet deep by 230 wide, and 
is too crowded, being all roof, and hav- 
ing no less than 275 windows ; again, 
the pediment over the entrance into 

ISpain, 92.] 



the oh. is too high and heavy. On the 
south side is the library, and opposite 
the students* college. A plate of gold 
visible from this point, high up on a 
pinnacle above the chapel, is said to 
have been placed there out of bravado 
to show that the building of the Esco- 
rial had not left PhUip penniless. 
(Compare account of Ooldmea Bach 
at Innsbruck, in Handbook for South- 
em Q«rmany.) 

Passing into theCh. (1568 -1586) the 
flat roof of the dark aute-ohapel (B), 
which supports the entire weight of 
the Goto above, should be particularly 
observed. It is a triumph of architec- 
tural skill. Philip n. is said to have 
been so doubtful of its solidity that he 
commanded the addition of a central 
column, whereupon the architect 
constructed one of paper, and the 
king, jumping heavily upon the floor 
of the Goto, pronounced it secure. The 
interior of the chapel, as seen from 
under this sombre grotto-like arch, is 
really majestic io its simplicity. All 
is quiet, solemn, and unadorned; no 
tinsel stetues or tawdry gildings mar 
the perfect proportion or the chaste 
Christian temple ; the religious senti- 
ment pervades the whole of this house 
of God ; everything mean and trivial 
is forgotten. 

The COmroh is 820 ft. long, 280 
wide, and 820 high to the top of the 
cupola, but the secret of ite grandeur 
is in the conception and proportion. 
The black and white pavement is 
serious and decorous. Eight of the 
compartments of the vaulted roof are 
painted in iresco (blue predominat- 
ing), bv Luca Giordano. The Be- 
tablo of the high altar is superb, and 
is reached by a flight of steps in red 
breccia from Atepuerca. The screen, 
93 ft. high by 43 wide, employed 
the artist, Giacomo Trezzo, of Milan, 
7 years, and is composed of the 4 
orders. The dividing columns are of 
the same breccia, with bronze-gilt 
bases and capitals. The pictures in 
the rotable, of the Adoration and Na- 
tivity, and San Lorenzo, by Pellegrino 
Tibaldi, are very oold. The Saviour 
at the column and bearing the Cross, 

D 
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and the Assumption of the Virgm, 
are by Francesco Zuccaro. The 15 gilt 
statues are by Pompeio Leoni and his 
son. The high altar, much raised, is 
rich in red and yellow jasper, and 
the 2 pulpits in semi-transparent 
alabaster. 

On each side of the high altar are 
low chambers or oratories of marble 
for the royal family, while above are 
placed bronze-gilt effigies, who kneel 
before the King of kings. On the 1. are 
Charles V., his wife Isabel, his daugh- 
ter Maria, and his listers Lieonor and 
Maria. The epitaphs, which are well 
worth the student's attention, chal- 
lenge future kings to outdo him, and 
until then to cede the post of honour. 
Opposite kneel Philip II., Anna his 
fourth wife, mother of Philipyin. ; 
Isabel his third wife ; and Maria his 
first, at whose side is her son Don 
Carlos. These statues are portraits, 
and the costume and heraldic deco- 
rations are very remarkable ; they are 
inlaid with marbles and precious 
stones . Philip n. died in a small cham- 
ber (D) near the oratory, approached 
from tiie Palace. The minor altars 
are more than 40 in number ; some of 
them, and the piers, are decorated 
with standing figures of Saints and 
Apostles by Juan Fernandez Nava- 
rette el Mudo, the Dumb (1526, 1579), 
but the light is bad. The finest are 
San Felipe, San Andres, Santiago, 
San Juan, San Mateo, Santo Tom^ 
and San Bemab€. Others of the altars 
are by Zuccaro, Luca Cangiagi, Alonso 
Sanchez, Luis de Carabajal, and Pel- 
legrino Tibaldi. 

The BeUoario (E) is in the transept 
to the rt., behind a large picture of 
S. Jerome, which opens into 2 doors. 
Philip II. was a relicomaniac ; accord- 
ingly all who wished to curry favour 
with him sent him specimens. Philip 
kept these precious relics in 515 shrines, 
some wrought by Juan d* Arfe ; but La 
Houssaye took all the bullion, and 
left the relics on the floor. Then were 
stolen more than 100 sacred vessels of 
silver and gold, besides the gold and 
jewelled cusiodia; then disappeared 
the silver full-length statue of San 



Lorenzo, which weighed 4} cwt., and 
held in its hand one of the real bars 
of his gridiron, set in gold, which La 
Houssaye stripped off; but he left the 
iron for the consolation of the monks; 
These objects were taken to Madrid 
in 14 carts: for details see Quevedo, 
* Descripcion del EscoriaL' 

Outside the S. transept door, to the 
rt. of the staircase, is the entrance to 
the Panteon. This family vault is 
placed under the high altar, in order 
that the celebrant, when he elevates 
the Host, may do so exactly above the 
dead. Philip IL, although he built 
the Escorial as a tomb-house for his 
father, prepared nothing but a plain 
vault, which, like that of Frederick 
the Great at Potsdam, thus becomes 
at once impressive and instructive, 
from the moral which such a change 
in such a monarch must suggest 
Philip ni., his silly son, began the 
present gorgeous chamber, which Phi- 
lip IV. completed in 1664, moving in 
the royal bodies on the 17th of March. 
The entrance, with its gilt ornaments 
and variegated Spanish marbles, has 
nothing in common with the sepul- 
chral sentiment. Descending, obs. the 
portrait of the monk Nicolas, who 
remedied a land-spring which is heard 
trickling behind the masonry. De- 
scending again, and carefally, for the 
steps are polished and slippery, by a 
green and yellow coloured jasper- 
lined staircase, at the bottom is the 
Panteon, an octsigon of 36 ft. in dia- 
meter by 38 fk. high. The materials are 
dark polished marbles and gilt bronze ; 
the Angels are hj Antonio Geroni of 
Milan; the crucifix is by Pedro Tacca. 
There are 26 niches hollowed in the 
8 sides, with black marble sarcophagi 
or urns, all exactly alike. The reign- 
ing sovereigns are placed on the rt. of 
the altar, and their consorts to the 1. 
The names of the deceased are written 
on each urn; the empty ones await 
fature kings and queens. None are 
buried here save Kings and queens 
regnant, and the mothers of kings; 
for etiquette and precedence in Spain 
have always hitherto survived the 
grave. The kings Philip V. and 
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Feidinand VI. and their queens are 
not buried here. Philip IV., in 1654, 
opened the urn of Charles V., whose 
body was found to be perfectly pre- 
served. In 1869 the ministers of the 
revolution opened it yet again, and a 
painter who was present, Sr. Palma- 
roll, took a sketch of it— a photograph 
of which may be obtained at Laurent's, 
Carrera de San Geronimo, Madrid 
(price 3 pesetas). 

Ascending gladly from the Panteon 
to the sun and life again, at the first 
break in the staircase a door leads to 
what is called el Panteon de los In- 
fantes, where the Infieoites . of Spain 
are buried. The late Queen Mer- 
cedes, having died without issue, was 
not buried in this Panteon. Her body 
is deposited in the third chapel at 
the 1. side of the high altar. Queen 
Isabella and her successors have spent 
very large sums on the tombs of the 
Spanish princes. This Panteon is 
commonly called el Padridero, the 
putrefying place. Bermejo (p. 153) 
gives a list of the deceased, the short- 
ness of whose lives is remarkable. 
Among them lies the body of the un- 
fortunate Don Carlos,t son of Philip 
II., Isabel de Valois and Maria of Por- 
tugal, Don Juan of Austria (brought 
from Namur in 1579), the Duke of 
Yenddme (natural son of Louis XIV.), 
&c. 

Next visit the ante saoristia, with 
fine Arabesque ceilings, and the 

Sacristia (F), a noble room 108 ft. 
by 23. The Arabesque ceilings are 
painted by Granello and Fabricio. 
Above the presses, in which the dresses 
of the clergy were stowed, once hung 
the Perla of Baphael, and some of the 
finest pictures in the world (26 in 

t All the stories of this prince's love for his 
father's wife, and his consequent murder, are fic« 
tions of poets. Raumnr hais demonstrated that 
Carlos, weak from his birth in mlud and body, 
was much injured by a faXl, May 16, 1562. 
Subject to fits and fevers, he hated his father, 
and was at no pains to conceal it. He was very 

Eroperly arrested, January 18, 1668 ; Imt both 
e and the queen died natural deaths, and not 
the slightest love affair ever took place between 
them. Consult Gaohard, ' Philippe II, et Don 
Cwloe.* 



number), which were removed in 1827 
to the Museo in Madrid. There are 
fine mirrors in this room. At the S. 
end is the Betablo de la Santa Forma, 
so called because in the Chamber be- 
hind it is kept the miraculous wafer 
which bled at Gorcum (Holland) in 
1625, when trampled on by Zuinglian 
heretics. Rudolph II. of Germany 
gave it to Philip IL, and this event is 
represented in a bas-relief. Charles n., 
in 1684, erected the gorgeous altar, 
which is inscribed, " Eu magni operis 
miraculum, intra miraculum mundi, 
coeli miraculum cfcsecratum." When 
the French soldiers entered the Esco- 
rial, the monks hid the wafer in the 
cellar, so the spoilers, bu^ with empty- 
ing the casks, passed it by; Fer- 
dinand VII. restored it in great 
pomp, Oct 28, 1814. The Forma is 
exhibited for adoration every Sept. 29 
and Oct. 28, at 12 noon precisely, on 
which occasions the picture is lowered 
by cords below the fioor, and the 
Forma is seen in its place. This 
painting (the masterpiece of Claudio 
Coello, the last of good Spanish 
painters) is a real relic, and represents 
the apotheosis of this wafer as it 
took place in this very saoristia. The 
heads are portraits, and have all 
the character of identity and indi- 
viduality. The Prior's is that of 
Santos, the historian of the Escorial. 
Charies II. is represented kneeling in 
the centre: behind him stand the 
Dukes of Medinaceli and Pastrana. 
The receding perspective painting 
of the priests, monks, courtiers, and 
dresses is admirable. 

On each side of the altar are 2 white 
marble reliefs, round and round- 
headed, representing the miracle. The 
altar front is of gilded bronze ; the red 
and yellow marble (broccateUo), a 
speciality of Spain, is from quarries, 
now closed, near Tortosa; the dark 
grey, streaked like dpoUim, from San 
Pedro, among the mountains S. of 
Toledo. 

Behind the altar is the Camarin 
(1692),in which is kept the sacred Host, 
or Forma, All its treasures in gold 
and silver were carried off by La 
Houssaye, 
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On the walls of the Sacristy are some 
fine figures of saints by El GrecOf and 
over the entrance doorway a Dex)osition 
by Btbera. In the presses are some 
wonderfully beautiftd and minute 
embroideries by friars of the Escorial, 
representing the Nativity, Adoration, 
Last Supper, and Besurrection, with 
other subjects. 

From the ante-room of the Sacristy 
a door leads into the large Cloister, 
covered with worthless frescoes. In 
the centre is the 

Patio de los Evaiuplistas (G), 176 ft. 
sq., with ponds and lormal box-fringed 
wardens, so called from the statues of 
the Evangelists, wrought by Monegro. 
On the S. side are the 

Salafl de los Capitnlos (H), contain- 
ing the following pictures. Bosch: 
Christ bearing the Gross. Tintoretto : 
Sketch of Simon's Feast, and Queen 
Esther before Ahasueros, once be- 
longing to our Charles L Titian: 
Last Supper. M Oreeo: small 
Allegory. Van der Weyden: replica 
of Deposition (Madrid Gallery). In the 
oentral saloon are indifferent portraits 
of Spanish kings and princes. Room 
to the rt. — Paul Veronese : Annuncia- 
tion. Velasquez : Joseph's Coat. JSt- 
hera : Jacob, fine. Tintoretto : Christ 
washing His Disciples' feet, pleasing 
but sketchy. Adoration of the Shep- 
herds, very original in treatment. 
Titian : St. Jerome. 

The Iglesia Vieja (K), in the S.W. 
angle of the Cloister, contains only the 
mortuary crowns of kings, including 
Alfonso XII., and is not visible. 

The grand staircase, that feature in 
which modem architecture triumphs 
over the ancients, lies to the W. : it 
leads to an upper daustro, and was 
designed by Castello (il Bergamasco). 
It is painted in fresco by L. Cangiagi, 
L. Giordano, and Pellegrino. Here 
is the Battle of St. Quentin, and 
the capture of the Constable Mont- 
gomery: while to the E. Philip II. 
is seen plannipg the Escorial with 
his architects. On the 6eiling is la 
Gloria, painted in the short space 
of seven months by Giordano. It re- 
presents the M)otheosis or ascending 
into heaven of San Lorenzo with sain& 



and the blessed. All the heads are 
portraits. Among them will be re- 
cognized those of Charles V, and 
Philip IL 

The Upper Cloister contains a fine 
**St. Jerome," a "Nativity and Ado- 
ration of Shepherds," and a ** Christ 
appearing to His Mother after His 
Besurrection," by El Mudo; and a 
series of paintings illustrative of the 
life and death of San Lorenzo, by 
Carducci, 

In the Aulas de Moral (Halls of 
Philosophy, L L) the monks for- 
merly solved points of morality and 
theology. It is not shown except by 
special permission from the Int^iden" 
eta at Madrid. 

Adjoining is the OanuaiiL (M), onoe 
filled with caoinet pictures, now a 
relieario and also closed. Here is the 
portable altar used by Charles Y., 
a beautiful little alabaster statue of 
St. John the Baptist, an altar-cloth 
formerly belonging to St Thomas 
A'Becket, some curious instruments 
of torture, and many MS. writings oi 
Santa Teresa of Avila. 

Passing to the Ooro alto (B)^ l^e ceil- 
ings of the ante eoros are painted by 
X. Giordano, Here are kept los Libros 
de Coro, 218 in number: several of 
these splendid choral books of gigantio 
parchment are illuminated by AndrSs 
de Leon. The choir looks down on 
the chapel. To the N. is the royal 
seat into which Philip II. glided with 
his brother monks, as his father and 
so man^ of his ancestors had done 
before mm ; and here he was kneeling 
when he received the news — ^without 
changing a muscle of his face — of the 
victory of Lepanto over the infidels, of 
that Trafalgar of the age, which saved 
Europe. 

The dark rich stalls of the Ooro are 
carved in the Corinthian order out of 
seven sorts of wood. The huge lectern 
moves round with a light touch. The 
lateral frescoes, by Bomulo Cincinato, 
represent on the S. the Martyrdom of 
San Lorenzo, the tutelar of the con- 
.vent, and on the N. the history of St. 
Jerome, the head of the order. The 
fine rock-crystal chandelier was 
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brought from Milan in the 17th centy. 
The grand organs, carved in Ouenca 
pine, are among the finest in Spain, 
and are celebrated for the sweetness 
of their Vox humana. In a small 
chamber behind the Coro is the cele- 
brated white marble Christ, which 
was given to Philip II. by the Grand 
Puke of Florence, and was brought 
from Barcelona on men's shoulders; 
the anatomy is fine, but the expression 
of the face is ordinary, and the long 
upper lip is destructive of classical 
beauty : it is inscribed Benventua Cd' 
linw, Civis Florent: faciehat 1562, 
and is described by him in his auto- 
biography. The figure was originally 
quite naked, but Philip IL thereupon 
covered the loins with his handker- 
chief. A muslin scarf with tinsel 
spangles has been substituted. 

The Great Library (N), to which a 
staircase leads from the entrance 
porch, is an arched room running from 
N. to S., 194 ft. long, 32 wide, and 36 
high: the pavement is marble, and 
the bookcases were executed by Jos^ 
Fledia, from Doric designs by Herrera. 
There are ample tables of marble and 
I)orphyry provided for the use of 
readers; the ceilings are painted in 
fresco by Tibaldi, in colours too gaudy 
for the sober books. The other frescoes 
by B. Carducho, treat on subjects ana- 
logous to the liberal sciences. First, 
Philosophy shows the globe to So- 
crates, and others ; below is the School 
of Athens ; then follows the Confusion 
of Tongues ; Nebuchadnezzar institut- 
ing the first Grammar School ; Rhe- 
toric surrounded by Cicero, Demo- 
sthenes, and others. Further on we 
see Dialectics, Arithmetic, Music, Geo- 
metry, Astronomy, and Theology, with 
appropriate groups and attributes. On 
the walls haug portraits of Herrera, 
the architect of the Escorial, and of 
Arias Montano its librarian, and the 
still more striking one of their master, 
Philip II., when old; it is full of 
identity and individuality. There is 
also a speaking likeness of Charles Y., 
in golden and steel armour ; and one 
of the silly Philip III., and of the sillier 
Charles II. when a boy. At tlie end 
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of the room is a fine portrait of Padre 
Sigiienza, bv CoeUo, 

The books have their edges, not 
backs, turned to the spectator, never 
having been made for vulgar use 
and reading, and having been thus 
originally arranged by Montano. The 
librarjr in 1808, before the inva- 
sion, IS said to have contained 30,000 
printed and 4300 MS. volumes. Joseph 
removed them all to Madrid, but Fer- 
dinand VII. sent them back again, 
minus some 10,000; and among them 
the catalogue, which was most judi- 
ciously purloined. Thus what is lost 
will never be known, and will never be 
missed. The rarities usually shown 
are a fine Alcoran (the famous one 
taken at Lepanto was given away 
in the time of Charles III., to a 
Moorish envoy, and is now in Africa ; 
that shown for it is of a later date than 
the battle) ; a Revelation of St. John, 
which belonged to the Emperor Conrad, 
1039, &c. The upper library, which 
is not public, contains codes, missals, 
and Arabic MSS., of which a catalogue 
was published by Miguel Casiri, a 
Syrian; BMioiheca Arabico'Hispana 
Escurtcdensis,' folio, 2 vols.. Mad., 1760- 
70. This work, however, teems with 
inaccuracies. The present Arabic MSS. 
were obtained by accident : one Pedro 
de Lara, a captain of Philip III., cap- 
tured near Sallee, in 1611, a Mooii^ 
ship, containing 3000 volumes, the 
library of King Zidan^ who offered 
60/)00 ducats for their ransom ; but a 
civil war in Morocco intervening, 
Philip III. carted the volumes off to 
the Escorial: [many were afterwards 
burnt by a casual fire. 

On each table are beautifully illu- 
minated MSS., including deyptional 
books of Isabel the Catholic, CharlesY., 
and Philip IL 

The Palace (P), E. of the Ch.. con- 
tains a series of small rooms, covered 
with remarkable tapestry ; most of it 
was made at Madrid from designs of 
Rubens, Teniers and Goya, and here 
are also some specimens of Gobelin. 
In one of the rooms is a splendid 
group, under glass, in white Buen 
Retire biscuit porcelain, representing 
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Charles lY. and Maria Luisa hunting. 
The most remarkable thing at the 
palace are four rooms, the walls of 
which are covered with the finest in- 
laid woodwork : the hinges, locks, and 
handles, in gilt-bronze and steel, are 
worthy of attention. The ceilings are 
painteid by MaeUa, and the entire work 
18 said to have cost 280,0002. 

In the long Corridor is an interest- 
ing fresco, painted on the wall in 
1587, by Granello and Fabricio, of 
the battle of ' la Higuemela, where 
John n. and Alvaro de Luna defeated 
the Moors, 1431 (Bte. 90) : the cos- 
tume is most curious : this fresco was 
copied for Philip U. from a chiaro- 
scuro original, 150 ft. long, found in 
the Alcazar of Segovia. Between 
the windows are the battles of Favia, 
8t. Quentin, Lepanto, &c., and in the 
last compartment a view of Granada 
and Santa F^ The ceilings are de- 
corated with Arabesques, in imita- 
tion of BaphaeFs Loagie, Ferdinand 
VIL was bom in 1784 in the last room 
but one before entering the Corridor. 

Several of the rooms have tables of 
handsome brown lumacheUa marble. 
In the Queen's Oratory (closed) there 
is a picture of the Virgin by Juanes. 

The last rooms visited (D) are the 
humble apartments in which Philip U. 
lived, half a monk, as he reserved his 
magnificence for the temple. Here 
are shown his chair, desk, and other 
reUcs. In a small chamber, raised like 
an opera-box above the high altar, he 
died, on Sun., Sept 80, 1598, aged 72, 
having been carried there in order 
that his last glance might be directed 
to the altar and the statue of his 
father : his linp;ering end was terrific 
in body and mmd. He lay long, like 
Job, on a dunghill of his own filth, 
consumed for 53 days, like Herod, by 
self-engendered vermin. The crucifix 
he held in his hand when he died 
was the same with which Charles V. 
had expired. He was haunted with 
doubts whether his bloody bigotry, 
the supposed merit of his life, was not 
after all a damning crime. His am- 
bition over, a ray of common-sense 
taught him to fear that a Moloch pro* 



secution breatlied little of the true 
spirit of Christianity.t 

In the Aposento de Felipe 11. is a 
good German picture of the Virgin 
and Child. 

Nearly 2 m. to the W. of the mona- 
stery, reached by the pleasant Paseo 
de las Arenitas, is the Silla de Felipe II.. 
a rude seat formed of 2 or 3 flattened 
boulders, from whence Philip II. used 
to contemplate the progress of his 
buildings. Around grow oaks and 
deciduous ashes. The view, on a 
still summer's eve, is pleasant. The 
Alameda, a broad shaded terrace to 
the S. of the town, is also an agree- 
able promenade. The ascent of the 
mountein behind the village is worth 
making — about an hr. Fme view of 
the plain of Madrid, and of the 
Guadarrama and Gredos ridges. 

Betuming from the palace to the 
rly. we may visit the Casita d^ 
Prineipe 6 de ab^jo. The entrance is 
below the palace garden, and the exit 
close to the stat. It is a miniature 
countay house, built in 1772 by Juan 
del Villanueva ^^^ Charles IV. when 
prince, and like that at Aranjuez, ia 
the plaything of a spoilt infant. It is 
expensively ornamented with garble 
marqueterie, gimcrac^ Arabesques, 
and portraite of the ignoble-looking 
Spamsh Bourbons. The cabinet pic- 
tures are second-rate: but the ceil- 
ings, painted in the Fompeian style, 
are the best of their kind in Spain. 
In one. of the rooms is a series of 
medallions of Buen Betiro porcelain 
in the Wedgwood style. 

Carriage-road to Avila by Guadar- 
rama, and Espinar (see Bte. 14). 

The rly. to Madrid descends 
through a desolate aud uninhabited 
count^ to 

872m.VillalbaJunct.(600). Bridge 
over the Guadarrama. Bly. henoe to 
La Granja and Segovia (Bte. 3). 

377 m. Torre lodones Stat (300) 2 nu 
rt is the village of Galapagar (3705 ffc.)^ 
where the bodies of royalty rest the first 
night when on their way to their last 

f For the fearfal details of bis death, see 
SigdeDSa, pt. 3, pp. 668-686. 
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home. On these Bolemn occasions a 
great officer of state comes in the 
morning to the coffin, to inquire if his 
or her Majesty will move on. Short 
tunnel. 

390 m. Ppznelo de Alarcon Stat. 
(1400) is pleasantly situated on a 
fertile plain, and is a place of holi- 
day resort for the inhabitants of Ma- 
drid, many of whom have built sum- 
mer residences here. 

The rly. cresses the Manzanares, 
passes through the royal domains of 
Manclo and La Florida, and runs 
alongside the Paseo de la Florida, 
with its broad avenue of trees, to 

396 m. Kadrid TermiuiiQ Stai 
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§ 1. Description and Position. 

This city, of 472,228 inhab., the 
capital of Spain, is situated on the 
waterless river Manzanares. The first 



mention of Madrid occurs under Ka- 
miro n., c. 930. Majerit, as it was 
then called, was only a Moorish 
fortified outpost of Toledo when 
captured in 1083 by Alonso IV. 
Enrique IV., about 1461, made some 
additions to the older town, which 
was placed on the west prominence 
over the river Manzanares. It was 
surroimded with forests, which Argote 
describes, so late as 1582, as huen 
monte de puerco y oto (good cover 
for boar and bear), on account of 
which the site was made a royal 
hunting residence. These woods have 
long been cut down by the im- 
provident inhabitants ; their loss, as 
at Rome, having contributed much to 
the general insalubrity of the town. 
Of recent years, however, much im- 
provement has taken place in this 
respect. The arms of Madrid are a 
tree vert with fruit gules, up which 
a bear is climbing, an orle azure with 
eight stars, argent, and over the escut- 
cheon a royal crown. 

Madrid really rose under OharleslV., 
who, gouty and phlegmatic, felt him- 
self relieved by its brisk and rarefied 
air ; and, consulting his personal com- 
fort only, he deserted for this upstart 
favourite the time-honoured capitals 
of Valladolid, Seville, Granada, and 
Toledo, to fix his residence (about 
1540) on a spot which Iberian, Roman, 
Gk)th, and Moor had all rejected. Ma- 
drid was declared the only court by 
Philip II. in 1560, and styled Impe- 
rial y Coronada, muy noble y muy leal, 
to which was added y muy heroioa, by 
Ferdinand VH. in 1814. 

The city is built upon a lofty plateau 
formed of several hills, at an elevation 
of 2450 Eng. ft. above the sea-level. 
This elevation on an open wind-blown 
plain was probably the reason for the 
derivation given by some to Majerit, 
signifying in Arabic, "a current of 
air " — a Buenos Ayrea of dust. 

The gross mistake of a most faulty 
position, which has no single advan- 
tage except the fancied geographical 
merit of being in the centre of Spain, 
was soon felt, and Philip III. in 1601 
endeavoured to remove the court back 
again to Valladolid, which, however. 
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was then found to be impracticable, 
such had been the creation of new in- 
terests during the outlay in the pre- 
ceding reign. Philip II. had, more- 
over, neglected the opportunity of 
placing Sie capital of the Peninsula 
at Lisbon, which is admirably situ- 
ated on a noble river and on tiie sea, 
where the marine could not have been 
left to perish; had this been done, 
Portugal never would or could have 
revolted, or the Peninsula been thus 
dissevered, by which the first blow 
was dealt to Spain's short-lived great- 
ness: thus to Madrid, and to its 
monkish ulcer the Escorial, is the 
germ of present decay to be traced. 
Charles III., a wise prince, contem- 
plated a removal to Seville; so also 
did the intrusive Joseph, but the thing 
was impossible. 

The basin in which Madrid stands 
is bounded by the Sierra of the Gua- 
darrama, and by the Monies of Toledo 
and Guadalupe, and consists chiefly of 
tertiary formations, marl, gypsum, and 
limestone. The latter, found at Col- 
menar de Oreja, near Aranjuoz, is a, 
freshwater deposit, and has been much 
used in the construction of the build- 
ings of Madrid : the excellent granite 
comes ftom Golmenar Yicjo, between 
Madrid and La Granja. A curious 
magnesite, with bones of extinct mam- 
malia, occurs at VaUecas, 5 m. from 
the capital, S.S.E., to which the geo- 
logist should ride to examine the flint- 
pits between VaUecas and Yicalvaro. 
I m. off is a gypsum quarry. 

Politically, Madrid is not even a city 
or Ciudad, but only the oliief of viUas, 
A Cathedral, however, is in course of 
erection dose to the Alraeria, near the 
Boyal Palaee. Tbo Bishop will have 
the title of OlHspo de Madrid-Alcald. 
Madrid is divided into 38 parishes. It 
scarcely existed in the early period 
of Castilian history, and has little 
to interest the antiquarian. Built 
chiefly by Philip in. and Philip IV., 
and Charles II., and perfected under 
the foreigner, nowhere has the vile 
Churrigueresque and Bocooo of Louis 
XIV. been carried to greater excess. 
No edifices record the Moorish, medi»- 
val, or greater agee of Spain. The 



churches are sad specimens of an 
insatiable greediness for tinsel. 

Madrid, as a residence, is disagree- 
able and unhealthy, alternating be- 
tween the extremities of temperature. 
The winter is variable, and often in- 
tensely cold, whilst the keen currents 
of air which sweep down from the 
snowy Guadarrama are fatal to weak 
and consumptive constitutions. 

It is proverbial that the subtle air 
of Madrid, which will not extinguish 
a candle, will put out a man's life. 

** £1 aire de Madrid es tan satil 
Que mata 6, un hombre, y no spi^a £ an 
caiKUl." 

In 1882 the death-rate was 45 per 
1000, the highest of any European 
capitel. The winter blast is more 
peculiarly fatal to young children, but 
weak constitutions also should avoid it. 
The spring is sometimes wet and rainy ; 
when fine, the climate is perfect. The 
sunmier is a dangerous period (when 
the pores are open), for often during a 
N.E. wind the difference of tempera- 
ture between one side of the street 
and the other is of several degrees. 

The city is abundantly supplied 
with excellent water, from the source 
of the river Lozoya (see § 5). 

The houses in Madrid are lofty, and 
different families live on different floors 
or flats, having the staircase in com- 
mon I each apartment is protected by 
a solid door, with a small wicket, from 
which the suspicious inmates inspect 
visitors before they let them in, or 
challenge them with the inquiry, 
Quien eaf The interiors, according 
to our notions, are uncomfortable and 
unfurnished ; with no books, or appear- 
ance of occupation or of life. 

A great improvement has taken 
place in house-buUding at Madrid. 
The new streets near the Barrio de 
Salamanca and the Fuente Castellana 
are full of handsome houses; many 
of them are surrounded by pleasant 
gardens. 

The best months for visiting Madrid 
are those of April, May, and June^ 
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October and November. Carnival 
time is, however, the gayest period of 
the year ; then f^tes are the order of 
the day, and one-half of tbe population 
turn out en mascarOy to intrigue and to 
flirt with the other half, who as a rule 
go unmasked. 

Those who dislike a crowd should 
avoid the popular feast of San Isidro, 
15th May, and the race-week in con- 
nection with it, during which it is 
next to impossible to obtain a bed, 
xmlesB bespoken. 

The season in Madrid commences 
about the end of October, and closes 
with the Carnival. 

Madrid will most please those who 
have hurried directly into Spain from 
France; to them the gaiety of the 
Prado, the bull-flghts, and the azure 
blue sky, will possess a charm of 
novelty, which will be wanting to 
those who arrive from Valencia, Gra- 
nada, or Seville. 

For the purposes of civil adminis- 
tration, the town is divided into ten 
districts in the following order, viz., 
1, Palacio ; 2, Universidad ; 3, Centre ; 
4, Ho^icio; 5, Buenavista; 6, Con- 
greso; 7, Hospital; 8, Inclusa; 9, 
Latina; and 10, Audienoia. Eetch 
district has its separate Mayor and 
Town Hall, and is subdivided into 
ten wards. 



§ 2. Amvsbmbstb. 

Theatres. — Prices vary at the Madrid 
theatres, and tbe play-bills must be 
eonsulted. The curtain rises at 8.30 
P.1I., and falls about 11.30 p.m. to 
12 midnight. Two tickets must be 
purchased at all Spanish theatres, 
viz., that for the seat itself, which 
must be retained, and an entrance- 
ticket, price 1 pes., which is given up 
at the door. Long intervals occur 
between the acts, during which it is 
customary to gossip and smoke in the 
outer coiridors. Smoking within the 
theatre is strictly forbidden. There 
are 18 houses open in winter and 10 
in summer. 



The winter theatres are : — Beal, 
between the Plazas del Oriente and 
Isabella II. This is the Boyal 
Italian Opera House of Madrid, and 
receives a state subvention. The 
conservatory of music and declama- 
tion, founded by Christina in 1830, 
is attached to it. The boxes and 
stalls are comfortable and fashionably 
arranged. Ladies can go to the latter 
in bonnets or mantillas. Prices: — 
entrance, 1^ pes. ; boxes, 140 p€9. ; 
stalls, 12 to 14 pes. In all other 
theatres the entrance-ticket costs 1 
pes. 

EspaOolf CaUe Principe, belongs to 
the town council of Madrid, and is 
dedicated to the Spanish drama. 
Stalls, 4 pes. 

Apoh, CaUe Alcald, is the most 
comfortable and elegant theatre in 
Madrid. It plays comedies and old 
national and lyric pieces. Stalls, 4 
pes. 

Comedia, Calle Principe, a fine 
modem house. Stalls, 4 pes. 

Zarztiela, Calle de Jovellanos. This 
is the Opera Comique of Madrid. 
Stalls, 3 pes. 

Novedadesy Calle Toledo; dramas, 
faxceB, &o. Here during Lent the 
curious Passion plays are still per- 
formed. Stalls, 3 pes. 

Princesaj Calle Salesas, behind the 
War OflSce, one of the best and most 
fashionable. Comedies and dramas. 

Circo de Price, Plaza del Rey. This 
is a well-conducted and pleasant 
English circus. 

In the Teatro de Lara, Corredera 
Baja de San Pablo; Salon Esktva, 
pasadizo de San Gines ; Martin, Calle 
Sta. Brigida ; short pieces are given 
which last an hour, the houses being 
cleared between each play. The 
acting is generally excellent. Prices : 
box, 4 pes. ; stalls, 75 cents. 

In the spring, when the T, Beal 
closes, an Italian company perform 
operas at the Alhambra, 

The summer theatres are ; — Ciroo 
del Prindpe Alfonso, Circo de Price, 
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Alhambra, Becoletos, and Jardines 
del Buen Eetiro. 

Prineipe Alfonso, Paseo de Becole- 
tos, originally buUt for a circus. 
Scenic ballets in spring and summer, 
and in early spring excellent instru- 
mental concerts on Sunday afternoons. 
Stalls, 4 pes, 

Jardin del Buen Betiro at the 
comer of the Salon del Frado and 
calle Alcald. This is a slice of the 
old gardens of the same name, and is 
now dedicated to open-air concerts 
twice a week in summer ; entrance, 1 
pes.; chair, 1} pes. They begin at 
9 P.M. and are frequented by the best 
society of Madrid as the only resource 
of those obliged to remain in the 
capital during the dog days. There is 
also a small theatre and restaurant. 

The Bull Bing is situated on the 
rt. of the road to the Venta del 
Espiritu Santo, a prolongation of the 
calle Alcaic. Fares from the Fuerta 
del Sol : cab, 1^ pes. per person ; 
tramway, 20 cents; omnibuses, 50 
and 75 cents. The edifice is an im- 
posing mass of brickwork in the 
Hispano-Moresque style, and was 
built by the local architects, Sefiores 
Eodriguez Ayuso and Alvarez Oapra, 
at a cost of 80,000?. The ring will 
seat 12,700 persons, and was opened 
on Sept. 4, 1874. Observe the elegant 
horse-shoe windows and the delicate 
but effective brickwork ornamentation. 
For those who do not wish to attend 
the barbarous spectacle of a bull- 
fight, it is worth while to visit the 
interior of the building on a week- 
day, the arrangement of which will 
give a vivid idea of a Boman circus. 
The bull-fights at Madrid are the 
best in Spain. This is the national 
spectacle, and the high salaries paid 
at Court naturally attract the most 
distinguished professionals. The bulls 
for this ring are mostly bred in the 
pastures of the Jarama. The great 
season commences on Easter Sunday 
and lasts until the dog days. There 
is a second season in the autumn, 
which closes on the Sunday or Thurs- 



day immediately before All Saints' 
Day. During the rest of the year 
fights for the training of novices are 
given with defective bulls, or tipped 
horns. There is a ohapel attached to 
the ring, in whidi the bull-fighters, 
headed by their chief, assemble for a 
short service before entering the 
arena. The performance generally 
begins at 4.30, and lasts between two 
and three hours. Best seat for ladies, 
a deUmtera (about 7 pes.) ; for gentle- 
men, a harrera de grada, both, of 
course, in the shade (8omhra), 

At the N. end of the Paseo 
Castellano is the Hipddromo, or race 
course. Horse-racing is gradually 
making its way in Spain, bat will 
never achieve the popularity of bull- 
fighting. In the spring and autumn 
some pleasant meetings are held on 
this course under the management of 
the society termed El Fomento de 
la Oria Gaballar. One of the most 
interesting sights in oonnection with 
the races is the procession of carriages 
and horsemen homewards down the 
avenue, between 7 and 8 o'clock on 
the last evening; a spectacle which 
no traveller should fail to witness, 
who happens to be in Madrid about 
the 23rd of May. 



§ 8. Sioht-Sbbino. 

There are not many sights at 
Madrid. The picture gallery, the 
Palace, Armeria, Museo Arqueologico, 
and Betiro, are all that the ordinary 
sightseer will care to see. The town 
itself is commonplace. The stranger 
will find at the principal hotels a 
commissionnaire, should he require one. 
The Museum of pictures is open every 
day; that of wtillery on Tuesdays 
and Fridays; the Boyal stables on 
Monday ; the Armoury till 3 p.m. As 
these matters change, previous in- 
quiries should be made; generally a 
silver key opens most doors to a polite 
visitor who has a judicious laquais. 
Advertisements will also be found as 
to these and other traveller's wants in 
the various daily papers and Dtario de 
Avisos, In them are also announced the 
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different sights, religious pageants, 
theatres, bnll-fights, sales, festiyals, 
and other popular amusements. 

§ 4. PXTBLIO SqUABBS. 

Puerta del 8oL Every one must 
begin -with this celebrated square — 
this mythical "gateway," which is 
now the centre of the capital, al- 
ti^iough it was once the £. entrance 
on which the rising sun shone. The 
gate has long since gone, and this 
oblong-shaped space is situated in the 
middle of the long line of streets 
which run E. from the Prado by the 
oalle Alcald and Garrera de San 
Geronimo and W. by the calles Mayor 
and del Arenal. Here also the calles 
Montera and Garretas, running N. 
and 8., cross the others almost at 
rt. angles. Thus the Puerta del Sol 
is the centre where all the great ar- 
teries of circulation meet and diverge, 
and where the chief pulse of Madrid 
life beats hardest and the high tides 
of affidrs flow and ebb. All the lines 
of tramways meet there. Its south 
side is occupied by the Ministerio de 
la Gobemacion (the Home Office) a 
square isolated edifice raised in 1768 
for Charles III. by one Jaime Marquet 

On the east side stands the Fonda 
de Paris. The handsome pile of 
buildings, of which it forms part, was 
raised upon the rums of the Gh, of 
Buen Suceso, where occurred one of 
l^e saddest scenes in the annals of 
Madrid. On this spot Murat perpe- 
trated one of his terrorist butcheries 
(2nd May, 1808) ,* many of his victims 
Ue buried on the spot. Here also was 
murdered the Canon Matias Yinuesa, 
on the 4th May, 1821. 

The Puerta del Sol is the rendez- 
vous of the newsmonger, the scandal- 
monger, the place-hunter, and of every 
other idle do-nothing Madrilenian. 
But now-a-days, in the march of 
Parisian civilization, the clubs and 
morning papers are fast putting an 
end to mis Puerta del Sol lounging, 
while the national and picturesque 
costume, the capa and the sombrero^ 
are rapidly giving way to the cylin- 



der hat and the close-fitting overcoat. 
Those who wish to study the every- 
day dress of the bull-fighters will, 
however, still find good specimens 
lounging about under the Hotel de 
Paris and in the Cafe Imperial. 

Flasa lEayor. This is the grand 
square of Madrid. The houses have 
been subject to many fires. The 
square, 2450 ft. above the sea, 
was erected in 1619, by Juan de 
Mora; the equestrian bronze statue 
of Philip ni. in its centre was cast 
by Juan de Bologna, from a drawing 
made by Pantoja. Left unfinished 
by Juan de Bologna, it was completed 
by Pedro Tacca, whose brother-in- 
law, Antonio de Guidi, brought it to 
Madrid in 1616. During the Bed 
Republic of 1873 it was puUed down 
by the mob and hidden away, but on 
the restoration it was replaced. On 
this square the autos de f4 and the 
royal bull-fights were celebrated. 
Here our Charles I. beheld one given 
in his honour by Philip IV. The 
locaUty, 434 ft. long by 334 wide, was 
well adapted for spectacles. By a 
clause in their leases the inmates of 
houses were bound on these occasions 
to give up their fiont rooms and 
balconies, which were then fitted up 
as boxes. This square is now con- 
verted into a beautiful garden, and 
under the arcades will be found shops 
of Spanish toys. Coarse laces, fit for 
decoration, and the effective cotton 
handkerchiefs worn by the peasantry, 
may also be bought in the Plaza 
Mayor. Descend the CaUe de Toledo 
to see the open shops from which 
hang the gay red and yellow flannels 
which form such a picturesque part in 
the costume of the lower classes in 
Spain. Observe also the rugs which 
are made at Valencia and elsewhere, 
and the long woollen or silk sashes 
worn by Spaniards. 



Flaznela de la Villa. This square 
poens on the S. side of the Calle 
Mayor. The large building near the 
Mansion House was long the town 
residence of the Duques del Infantado, 
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where Ferdinand and Isabel also 
lived. The balcony is pointed out — 
looking upon the Oalle del Sacra- 
mento — where Cardinal Ximenes, in 
answer to a deputation of disaffected 
nobles who asked him by what au- 
thority he assumed the regency, 
pointed to his artillery and soldiery 
in the court below. On the left 
is the Casa de Lujanes, in which 
Francis 1. was imprisoned after his 
defeat at Pavia (Feb. 24, 1525) until 
removed Jan. 14, 1526, to the Alcazar. 
Here he plighted his word of a king 
to treaties which, forgetting his 
chivalrous lament after Pavia, " Tout 
est perdu hors Thonneur," he violated 
the instant he crossed the Bidassoa 
and touched the sacred soil of France. 
The Mansion House (Ayunta- 
miento) on the W. side of the square, 
was built in the 16th centy. ; the 
portals are later and bad; the patio 
and staircase inside are plain. At 
the balcony overlooking the Galle 
Mayor the Duke of Wellington, enter- 
ing Madrid as a deliverer, presented 
himself amidst the applause of the 
citizens. 

The Flan del Qriente, between the 
Boyal Palace and Koyal Theatre, is in 
the form of an oval, and its outer 
promenade is ornamented with 14 
colossal statues of kings and queens. 
In the centre of the pretty gardens is 
a superb equestrian statue of Philip 
IV., one of the finest in the world, 
which was moved in 1844 from the 
Buen Betiro gardens. It represents 
Philip IV. mounted on his war 
charger, witching the world with 
noble horsemanship, and seen as 
became a king who was pronounced 
to be ** absolutely the best horseman 
in Spain." This grand monument is 
in fact a solid Velasquez. Montan* s 
carved the model in wood, while the 
bronze was cast at Florence in 1640, 
by Pedro Tacca. See the inscription 
on the saddle-girth. It is 19 ft. high, 
and weighs 180 cwt., yet the horse 
curvets, supported by the hind-legs, 
and the mane and scarf absolutely 
appear to float in the air; the great 
Galileo, it is said, suggested the means 



by which the balance is preserved. 
The reliefs represent the knighting of 
Velasquez by Philip IV., with «3le- 
gorical accompaniments. 

The Plaza de Isabel Segunda, at 
the E. end of the Boyal Theatre, is 
an open space with a garden. It 
contains a statue of the Drama in 
white marble. 

The Plaza de las Cortes is at the 
E. end of the Garrera San Greronimo, 
in front of the Spanish House of 
Commons It contains a bronze statue 
of Miguel de Cervantes, modelled by 
Antonio Sola of Barcelona, and cast 
in bronze by a Prussian named 
Hofgarten. Dressed in the old 
Spanish costume, he hides under his 
cloak his arm mutilated at Lepanto, 
which he never did in life, it oeing 
the great pride of his existence. The 
reliefs on the pedestal representing 
Don Quijote's adventures were de- 
signed by Jose Piquer; the cost was 
defrayed out of the Bula de Onizada ; 
thus Cervantes, who when alive was 
ransomed from Algiers by the monks 
of Merced, when dead owed to a 
religious fund this tardy monument. 

Pianola de la Cruz Verde, on the 
N. side of the middle of the Calle 
Segovia. A cross in the centre of 
th£ little square marks the site where 
the last victim of the Inquisition in 
Madrid was burnt at the stake. 

Flazuela de la Cebada, on the 
W. side of the Calle loledo. This 
was the old " barley " market where 
criminals were formerly executed. 
The largest market in Madrid, con- 
structed of iron and glass by an 
English Co., now occupies the site. 
The artist and naturalist may here 
study the produce of the district and 
costumes of the peasantry. 

The newly laid out elliptioal plaza 
between the N. end of the Paseo de 
Castellana and the entrance to the 
Hippodrome is 92 yd& long by 48 yds. 
wide. In its centre is a handsome 
bronze equestrian statue of Isabel L 
She is depicted in a mail coat, royal 
crown and mantle. Cardinal Cisneroe 
is on her rt., and the Gran Capitan, 
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Gonzalez de Gordobe^ on her 1., all 
three halting to rest on a rock. The 
columns of the pedestal and base are 
of coloured inarble& 

§ 5. Gates amd BBn>aE& 

The Puerta de Alcalk is at the 
E. end of the street of the same name, 
in the centre of the Flasa de Inde- 
pendenda. The walls have been 
pulled down, and the gate has been 
left surrounded by gardens and large 
houses. It is the only fine triumphal 
arch in Madrid. It was desiguea by 
Sabatini, and erected at the command 
of Gharles in. to ocnnmemorate his 
entrance into Madrid. The gate con- 
sists of 5 arches, and is 72 ft high. 

The Pnerta de Toledo is at the S. 
end of the street of the same name 
leading to the bridge of Toledo. It 
was erected by Fer£nand YII. on his 
return firom yalen9ay, and has no 
architectural merit 

Pnerta de San Vioents, to the W. of 
the town, leads to the Paseos de la 
Florida and Mondoa and the Northern 
Bly. Stat 

The Biyer. Madrid is situated on 
the L bank of the Manzanaree, which 
rises in the Guadsurama range to the 
K. W., 21 m. from the town, and enters 
the Jarama at Yaoia-Madrid, 6 m. 
to the S.E. of the capital It is in 
reality but a mountain-torrent, and 
although scarcely furnishing water for 
the washerwoman, has fed the dry 
humour of Spanish wags and satirists 
from Quevedo, G^ngora, and down- 
wards for centuries. It is entitled a 
riyer by courtesy, because it has 
bridges — superfluous, luxurious — 
which many streams in SiMtin haye 
not In this land of anomUies, riyers 
often want bridges, while bridges want 
waters and riyers. The enormous 
bridges of Madrid, about which there 
is no mistake, are however (as at 
Valencia) not quite porUea CLstnarum^ 
since they serve as viaducts across the 
dip, and sometimes the rain-torrents 
descend from the Guadarrama in such 
a body that even their gigantic piers 



are threatened by the inundations; 
however, the deluge soon passes away, 
spent in its own fury. The dryshod 
foot-passenger during the dog-days 
almost crosses without knowing it, as 
in Lucan (ix. 974) : — 

Insclns in sicco serpentem pnlvere riynm 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat. 

Gk>ngora, besides sundry profane and 
scurvy jests, likened this river-god, 
whose urn is so often dry, to the rich 
man in flames calling for one drop of 
water. Tirso de Molina's epigram 
compares it to the long yaoation of 
universities. 

Oomo Alcaic y Salamanca 

Teneis y no sois Golegio^ 
Vacadones en Yerano 

y curso Bolo en Invierno. 

The water of this anatomy, which 
has the form of a riyer without the 
circulation, is enticed into holes by 
naiads, to whom are committed the 
shirts and shifts of Madrid. The 
lavation is garrulous and picturesque, 
for brightiy do the pturti-coloured 
garments gutter in the sun. 

The Canal de Losoya supplies 
Madrid with abundant water, pure, 
but slightly purgative, from the river 
Lozoyoj wmch rises under the S. spurs 
of the Pe&a de PeiLalara (see Bte. 8). 
The canal is a fine piece of engineer- 
ing, and taps the stream at Torreta- 
gufUL, 32 m. to the N.E. of Madrid. 
Lucio del Yalle, the engineer of it, 
was created Marquis of I^zoya. The 
reservoirs are situated, one on each 
side of the Calle de Bravo Murillo, 
a continuation N. of the Oalle de 
Fuencarral, and may be reached from 
the Pnerta del Sol by the Ohamberi 
section of the northern tramway, fare 
50 cents. Apply for an order to view 
at the Company's oflftce, 31 Oalle Bravo 
Murillo. The old reservoir on the 1. 
of the road is 136 yds. long, by 94 yds. 
vride, and 19^ ft deep. The new one 
on the rt. is 226 yds. long by 150 yds. 
wide. There are no internal tanks or 
cisterns to the houses, but the water 
enters by direct lead pipes from the 
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Tlie Faente Segovia crosBes the 
Manzanarea at the W. end of the 
Calle Segovia. It is a handsome stone 
bridge of 9 arches, 232 yds. long, by 
31 ft. broad, and was constructed by 
the architect Juan de Herrera for 
Philip II. The view from this bridge, 
looking towards the snowy Guadajrama 
range, is very striking. 

The Faente de Toledo crosses the 
Manzanarea at the S. end of the 
Oamino de Ocho Hilos. It has 9 
arches, remarkable for their elegance 
and simplicity, and is 128 yds. long, 
by 36 ft. wide. In the centre are 
hideous statues of San Isidro and his 
wife looking out for water. 

El Viaduotode Segovia. This hand- 
some iron carriage and pedestrian way 
runs from the S.W. comer of the 
Calle Mayor, across the Calle Segovia 
and its valley, to the Calle Moreria. 
It has been built as the commence- 
ment of a new street, which will open 
up a direct roadway communication 
between the Northern rly. station 
with those of Ciudad Real and the 
South on the S.E. side of the town. 
The iron piers rest on masonry 
buttresses, and the superstructure is 
entirely of iron. The central arch 
has a span of 164 ft., and an altitude 
of 75^ ft. above the roadway of the 
Calle Segovia. The two lateral spans 
are each 131 ft. wide. The double 
roadway, and two side walks, are 142 
yds. long, with a total width of 42^ 
ft. Several persons having thrown 
themselves from this bridge, two 
policemen are constantly on guard to 
prevent suicides. 

§ 6. Pbohenades and Gabdens. 

El Prado, the grand boulevard of 
Madrid, extends the whole of the E. 
side of the town from the S.E. end 
of the Calle Atocha to the N. end of 
the Paseo Castellana at the Hippo- 
drome, and the fine new statue of 
Isabella I., a total distance of 2} m. 
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As [its name indicates, it was onoe a 
Bbidoes. meddoWf but was turned into a prom- 

enade by Charles III., and is divided 
into four principal divisions. The 
first, the Paseo del Prado, extends from 
the end^of the Calle Atocha, past the 
Botanical Garden and Picture GjJlery 
on the E. or rt. side, to the Fuente de 
Neptuno. The second, M Salon dd 
Prado J lies between this and the Calle 
AloaM at the Fuente de Cibeles, and 
is the fashionable summer lounge. 
Hence the third, termed the Pomo de 
Becoletos, runs to the Plaza de Colon, 
on the E. side of which is the Mint. 
The last and fourth portion runs still 
northward to the Hippodrome, and is 
termed El Paseo de CasteUana. 

£1 Salon del Prado is a promenade 
483 yds. long and 80 yds. broad. At 
the S. end on the rt. is the obelisk of 
the Dos de MayOy raised to the 
memory of Murafs victims on what is 
called El Ckmpo de la LeaUad — ^the 
Field of Loyalty. This memorise 
was begun in 1814 by the Cortes. It 
is enclosed in a little square, sur- 
rounded by funereal-looking cypress- 
trees. The Spanish heroes were 
named Jacinto Buiz, Luis Daoiz, and 
Pedro Telarde, whose brother was 
made Viscount del Dos de Mayo in 
1852. The truth is soon told. Murat, 
who, in his heart aspired to the 
throne of Castile, arrived at Bfadrid 
March 23, 1808, professedly as a 
friend ; but having been received with 
angry cries by the mob, he determined 
to strike a blow of terrorism, and 
accordingly indiscriminately seized 
upon some hundreds of the citizens — 
young and old, lay and clergy — who 
were tried by court - martial, con- 
demned to death, and executed on 
the Prado, as being the most public 
plaoe.t The three heroes who figure 
on the obelii^ were officers of artillery, 
who, upon'the occasion of the massacre, 
refused to surrender their cannon to 
the French. Indirectly this brave 
deed saved Spain, {or the news 
reached England just as the Duke 



t The appalling detailaare given 1^ Toreno 
and Blanco White (Lett. XII. J, who were eye- 
witnesses: see also roy (111-172) and Sohepeler 
(i. 63). 
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was being sent to South Amerioa. It 

led to his being landed at Mondego 

JBay instead, and thus to the delivery 

of the Peninsula. On the 2nd May a 

solemn ceremony is held here by the 

authorities of the town, who go in 

procession to the obelisk to funeral 

masses performed for the souls of the 

murdered heroes. Masses are said at 

4 altars firom daybreak till midday, 

and the scene is very animated and 

picturesque. A marble group of Daoiz 

and Yelsurde, by Sola, has been placed 

in front of the Picture (Jallery. Of 

the 8 fountains on the Prado, those 

of Neptune, Apollo, and Cybele are 

most admired ; but these stony things 

count as nothing when compared to 

the living groups of all ages, colour, 

and costume, which walk and talk, 

ogle and nod, or sit and smoke in 

the summer evenings. Numberless 

iron chairs (5o. each), are placed 

in rows, back to back, under the 

long lines of trees, and are much 

patronised during the Carnival and 

summer nights. Bagged urchins run 

about wi£ farthing boxes of wax 

vestas for smokers, i.e. for 99 out of 

100 males; whilst waternsiellers follow 

with icy-cold water. 

At the top of the Paseo de Becoletos 
is a Monument to Columbus in the 
debased Gothic style of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, 1885. The sides are orna- 
mented with reliefs, and the whole 
surmounted by a white marble statue. 
Among the sculptures are a ship and 
globe, with the inscription ; A Cattilla 
y d Leon nuevo mtrndo did Colon. 

The Paseo de Castellana, the last 
section of tibe Prado, was laid out by 
Espartero during his regency, and is 
but a continuation of the Becoletos to 
the N. The N. end is ornamented 
with an obelisk, surrounded by a 
parterre. The centre forms a broad 
avenue, a side avenue is set apart for 
horsemen, and shady walks on either 
side are reserved for pedestrian loun- 
gers. Fine houses, surrounded by 
gardens, have been built on each side 
of this promenade. Near its upper 
end is a bronze Equestrian Statue of 



the Marques del Dnero, with two 
reliefs. 

The Paseo de Atoeha lies between 
the calle and ch. of Atoeha. It 
is a favourite winter promenade for 
invalids, being sheltered by rising 
ground to the N., and open to the 
valley of the Manzanares on the S. 
The September fair is held here. 
The Anatomical Museum of Dr.V elasco 
stands to the L on entering this 
promenade. 

The Paseo de la Virgen del Puerto 
lies between the Jarmn del Oampo 
del Moro, below the Boysd Palace, 
and the 1. bank of the Manzanares. 
It extends from the bridge of Segovia 
to the gate of San Vicente. This is 
the favourite holiday promenade of 
the lower classes. 

Paseo de la Florida. This is a 
continuation of the latter to the N.W. 
At its far end is the hermitage of San 
Antonio de la Florida^ where are some 
miracles of the Saint, painted by 
Goya, and some tawdry frescoes by 
the feeble Maella. It may be reached 
from the Puerto del Sol by tramway. 

On the E. side of this promenade, 
above the N. Bly. terminus, is the 
MontaSa del Prinoipe Pio, crowned 
by infantry barracks. This hill 
should be ascended, as it commands 
fine views of the town, and especially 
of the Boyal Palace. 

Barrio de Salamanca, outside the 
Puerta de Aloala on the 1. Tlus is a 
new and fashionable quarter of tiie 
town, laid out by the Marquis of 
Salamanca in handsome streets. It 
is now inhabited by 32,000 people. 

The Buen Betiro Gardens were laid 
out by the Count Duke of Olivsires as 
a pleasant retreat for Philip IV., in 
order to divert bis attention from 
politics and his country's decay. 
Here were erected (1630) a palace 
and a theatre, in which the plays of 
Lope de Vega were acted. Both 
were burnt down in 1734, when many 
fine pictures by Titian and Velasquez 
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penshed. The palace was rebuilt by 
FerdiDand YI., out was much dam- 
aged by the French, who selected 
this commanding position for a strong 
military post After the revolution 
of 1868» what remained was pulled 
down, with the exception of two 
buildings now used as the ArtiUery 
Museum. 

Since 1868 the whole of the re- 
mainder has been thrown open to the 
public, and termed El Farque de 
Madrid. The broad central ayenue, 
and the numerous walks which 
branch out right and lefi;, afford 
pleasant shady promenades in the 
spring and early summer. The chief 
avenue, which is decorated with 
statues of Spanish kings and queens, 
terminates at the margin of £1 Es- 
tanque, a diminutive lake 250 yards 
long by 125 yards broad, on which 
there are boats for hire, and skating 
in winter. Close at hand a winter 
garden has been erected. A fine 
carriage drive was made under the 
superintendence of the Duke of 
Feman Nullez, who had the care of 
the gardens for some time. It skirts 
the whole of the E. side of the park, 
and is the fiashionable winter drive, 
in summer from 6 till 8 p.m. 
Parallel to it is a road for riders, and 
also a footpath shaded by a fine 
avenue of Wellingtonias. At the end 
of this avenue there is a view over 
the arid country, the only landmark 
being a small hill crowned with a 
chapel, called El Oerro de los An- 
geles, and supposed to be the central 
point of Spain. 

In the N.E. comer of the park is a 
mound, with a sort of summer-house, 
called El Belvedere, and commanding 
a panoramic view of Madrid. The 
rustic cotti^e, called La Gasa Fersa, 
is now a oaro and restaurant, and in 
summer is a pleasant place to dine at 
Military bands play in the gardens 
during the summer months from 5 
till 8 P.M. 

At the S. end of the park is the 
height of San Bias, whence the view 
of Madrid is striking. Adjoining it 
is the Observatory, a brick and 
granite edifice, surrounded by gar- 



dens with dome and porticoes, bnilt 
for Charles IIL by Juan Villanueva, 
To the S. is a Corinthian vestibule. 
The observatory is designed to im- 
itate an Ionic temple. This building^ 
of science was entirely gutted by the 
invaders, who here mounted oaimoii 
instead of telescopes. 

A little further W., at the comer of 
the Paseo de Atocha, is the site of 
the new Conservatorio de Artes^ ad- 
joining which are the Botanical 
Gardens, situated on the E. side of 
the Paseo del Prado, S. of the picture 
gallery, and fenced in with an iron 
railing. Facing the entrance is a 
Statue of Murillo. Ferdinand YL, in 
1755, first founded these gardens in 
the Prado. They were removed to 
their present position in 1781, by the 
Coude Florida Blanca. The Lin- 
nsean system was tiien adopted, and 
the plants were scientifically ar- 
ranged and classified by Cavamlles, 
under whom, when full of curious 

rimens, it was an oasis of Flora in 
desert of the Castiles. The 
invaders converted this Bden into 
a wildemess, uprooting plant and 
shrub ; but when the Duke expelled 
the destroyers, the face of the earth 
was renewed, and Art and Nature 
revived. Many of the valuable and 
handsome trees were uprooted and 
wrecked by the severe gale of May 
12, 1886. 

In the archives, the student will 
find several original and inedited 
letters by Linnseus and Gk>ethe. 

The Fslaoo Gardens occupy part of 
the site of the Campo ael More, 
which is mentioned in the comedies 
of Calderon and Lope de Vega. 
They were laid but by A. G. Ar- 
guelles, but are uninteresting. The 
fountain in the centre is most beau- 
tiful. 

$ 7. BoTAL Palaob. 

Shown by permission horn the 
Mayordomo, or Intendente de la Casa 
Real. The Stables can be seen only 
on Monday. The guard is relieved 
at the Royal Palace at a quarter 
befre 10, so that persons intending 
to see the Chapel or Armeria are 
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advised to go at that time; they 
will then see detachments of the 
best Spanish cavalry, infantry, and 
artillery, and hear some good military 
music. The manoduvres last about 20 
minutes. The chapel is open to the 
public free. 

The Eoyal Palace of Madrid is 
certainly one of the most magnificent 
in the world, although its exterior 
does not quite satisfy when nearly 
approached and examined. The 
square port-holes of the entremdoa 
(called "Quita ruidos" by Spaniards), 
and the irregular, unsightly chimnoy- 
potSy mar the elevation and destroy 
the general effect. The most im- 
pressive view is gained by moonlight. 
It has two open squares ; that to the 
E., de Oriente, was begun by Murat, 
as a sort of Place du Carrousel ; but 
the i invaders, having demolished 
eighty-seven houses, just left the 
space a desert of dust and glare, and 
impassable in the dog-days. Fer- 
dinand yn. removed the ruins, had 
the locality levelled, and commenced 
a theatre and colonnade. The Boyal 
Palace occupies the site, some say, of 
the original outpost Alcazar of the 
Moors, which Enrique IV. made his 
residence. This was burnt down on 
Christmas-eve, 1734, when Philip V. 
determined to rebuild a rival to 
Versailles, and Felipe de Jubara, a 
Sicilian, prepared the model. The 
architect judiciously wished to change 
the site for the San Bernardino MLL, 
but Elizabeth Famese, the queen, 
whose ambition it was to advance her 
children, grudged the expense, and 
so many difficulties were made, that 
Jubara died of hope deferred. Philip 
then directed Giovanni Battista Sac- 
chetti, of Turin, to prepare a smaller 
and less expensive plan, which was 
adopted April 7, 1737. 

The Palace is a square of 470 feet, 
by 100 feet high, but the wings and the 
hanging gardens are unfinished. The 
rustic base is of granite ; the window- 
work of white stone from Colmenar. 
The principal entrance is to the S., 
and disappoints ; it leads into a huge 
court of some 240 feet square, with a 

ISpain, 92.] 



glazed upper gallery like a manufac- 
tory. Between the arches are several 
bad statues by De Castro, Olivieri, 
&c., of Spanish Roman emperors — 
Trajan, Adrian, Honorius, and Theo- 
dosius. The bewigged, smirking 
statue of Charles III. is no better ; it 
disfigures the grand staircase, which 
is noble in design and easy of ascent. 
It is said, when Buonaparte ascended 
these stately steps, that he told his 
brother Joseph, "Vous serez mieux 
log^ que moi.'' He laid his hand 
on one of the white marble lions, 
exclaiming, *' Je la tiens enfin, cette 
Espagne, si d^ir^!*' But the 
French at lost discovered that Spain 
is a morsel easier to be swallowed 
than digested. (Flores, ii. 17, 8.) 
The Duke shortened their tenure ; he 
entered Madrid in triimiph after the 
victory of Salamanca, on the 12th of 
August, 1812, and was lodged in this 
palace. 

Few things can be more tiresome 
than a foreign palace, a house of vel- 
vet, tapestry, gold, lords of the bed 
chamber, &c. Yet this is a truly 
royal residence, in which the most 
precious marbles are used prodigally 
in floorings and doorways. The mul- 
titudinous French clocks were the 
especial hobby of Ferdinand VII. 
On these walls hung those glorious 
pictures, now in the Museo, which 
that monarch ejected to put up silk 
hangings. The vaults and store- 
rooms were filled with fine old furni- 
ture; after his death a gigantic re- 
moval went on as regards jewels and 
everything of portable value: but 
during the reign of the late King 
Alfonso, the Palace at Madrid has 
been put into first-rate order, a num- 
ber 01 fine bronzes, clocks, and porce- 
lain vases have been found in the 
china closets, and now adorn the 
principal rooms. 

The chief saloon is called de £m- 
bajadores, or the Reception or Throne 
room, and its decorations are indeed - 
most princely ; the rock-crystal chan- l 
deliers, colossal looking-glasses cast ^ 
at San Udefonso, the marble tables, 
crimson and gildings, will enchant 
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lovers of royal magnificence. Among 
the interesting porphyry busts of the 
16th cent, in this room are two fine 
Boman white marble heads of the sons 
of Ag^ippina. Here the sovereigns 
of the Spains receive on grand occa- 
sions when alive, and when dead are 
laid out in state. The ceiling is 
painted by Tiepolo with the " Majesty 
of Spain,*' in illustration of the virtues 
of the kings, and the manliness of the 
people, who are represented in the 
different costumes of the provinces. 
The most admired ceilings are the 
apotheosis of Trajan and the Aurora, 
in the 21st room, oy Mengs, 



Notice the ^splendid Oabinete fitted 
up with china. The whole room is 
lined with Buen Betiro ware, made at 
Madrid by the artists whom Charles 
III. brought with him from the manu- 
factory of Capo di Monte, at Naples. 
The large winged figures, garlands of 
flowers, and vases, afford perhaps 
the grandest examples of this style of 
decoration in the world. 

There are few pictures left in the 
Palace worthy of notice, excepting 
some portraits of the royal family of 
Spain by Chya. 

The views from the windows which 
overlook the river are true landscapes 
of the Oastilian school : the slopes un- 
der the royal eye, long left in rugged, 
ragged, mangy deformity, are now 
levelled or terraced. How the magic 
wand of the Moor would have clothed 
the waste with flowers and verdure, 
and raised hanging gardens and foun- 
tains, in imitation of those on the 
declivity of the Alhambra, which, 
althou^ artificial, rival Nature her- 
self 1 Below trickles the Manzanares 
with its great name and scanty 
stream : beyond stretch the ragged 
woods of the Casa del Oampo, and 
when the hopeless tawny steppes, 
bounded by the icy Guadarrama, 
whose sharp outline cuts the bright 
sky, and whose snowy heights freeze 
the gale; all is harsh and torrid, 
colourless and blanched, but yet not 
devoid of a certain savage grandeur. 
The Palace, from standing on an emi- 
nence exposed directly to the winds 



from the snowy Guadarrama, ia so 
bitterly cold in winter that the senti- 
nels are sometimes half frozen. 

The Boyal Chapel lies to the N., 
and is on a level with the state rooms. 
It is still splendid, although plundered 
in 1808 by Gten. Belliard, who carried 
off" the pictures painted for Philip II. 
by Michael Coxis : this general, from 
having been governor of Brussels, 
and knowing their local value, sent 
his spoil there to be sold. The 
foundations only of a larger chapel 
are laid. The fine ecclesiastical ob- 
jects, of immense value, are arranged 
in glass cases for inspection. At 
Epiphany, Easter and Corpus Christi 
the galleries leading from the royal 
chapel are hung with the mag- 
nificent and unique tapestries whidi 
belong to the crown of Spain* Photo- 
graphs of the entire collection may be 
had at Laurent's. A good mass, 
with fine orchestral accompaniment, 
may be heard here at 10. 45 A.1I. on 
Sundays. 

The Palace Library belonging to the 
Crown contains a valuable collection 
of about 100,000 books and MSS. 
Amongst the illuminated missals is a 
Prayer-book said to have banged to 
Ferdinand and Isabel the Catholic, or 
to their daughter Juana la Loca, whose 
portrait it contains. The binding is 
adorned with exquisite ornaments and 
the arms of Leon and Castile in 
enamel. The MS. letters of (Jon- 
domar, the Spanish Ambassador in 
London during the reign of James L, 
are of especial interest to the English 
student. The library may be seen 
through an introduction to the libra- 
rian, and permission obtained to read 
and study in it 

La Beal Cochera and Las Caballe- 
rizas. These enormous coach-houses 
and stables lie to the N.E. of the 
palace ; the latter are filled with the 
horses which convey the Boyal family 
to their daily drives. There are 
about 70 horses in the stable, but 
at least 100 stalls. The coach-house 
contains carriages and hearses of all 
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forms and ages, from the cumbrous 
state-coach to the Cupid-bedizened 
car, from the oldest mide yehicle, to 
the latest turn out from Paris or 
London. 

The *HanLeiB-room contains models 
of horses and grooms, with numerous 
specimens of ancient and modern 
harness, and superb trappings wrought 
in satin, gold, and silver. 



§ 8. PUBLIO liTBRARTEg. 

The Biblioteoa Kacional, 10 Calle 
de Biblioteca, at the N.E. side of the 
Plaza del Oriente, is open from 
June 1 to Sept. 30, 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. ; 
and from Oct. 1 to May 31, 10 a.m. 
to 3 P.M. Also from Nov. 1 to 
March 31, 7 to 9 P.M., and from April 
1 to May 31, 8 to 10 p.m. It is 
closed on Sundays and holy days. 
Principal Librarian, Senor Don 
Tamayo. This library occupies a 
house which once belonged to the 
Alcafiioes family, but the handsome 
walnut-wood fittings and gilt capitals 
were put up by Godoy. It contains 
about 230,000 volumes, is rich in 
Spanish literature, especially theology 
and topography, and possesses some 
curious MSS. illuminated in Spain in 
the 11th and 12th centy., and known 
by the name of Beatosy as they con- 
tain this author's commentaries of the 
Apocalypse. Several fine illuminated 
misscds of the 14th and 15th centy. 
Obs. a very small vol., bound in green, 
with minute figures in the manner of 
Julio Clovio. The original testament 
of Isabel la Gatolica, and a large 
collection of autographs, will interest 
the amateur. In the MSS. Depart- 
ment may be seen the collection of 
prints, principally formed from the 
important series bought in 1865 from 
Don Valentin Oarderera. This library 
has been much increased, numerically, 
since the suppression of convents; 
the accession, however, has been 
rather in works of supererogation, 
ancient books and monkidi lore ; good 
modern books are here, as in most 
other Spanish libraries, the things 



needful ; but want of funds, as usual^ 
is the cause. 

A new and more commodious Na- 
tional Library is in course of construc- 
tion on the E. side of the Paseo del 
Recoletos. 

Biblioteca de la TTniversidad, 51 
Calle Ancha de San Bernando, con- 
tains 24,000 vols; Open from 10 a.m. 
till 3 P.M. 

Biblioteca de San Isidro, 45 Calle 
Toledo, contains above 50,000 vols. 
Open in summer from 10 a.m., till 2 
P.M., in winter from 9 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

Biblioteca de la Academia de 
Historia, 21 Calle Leon. This contains 
many MSS. of great interest, also 
several early editions of rare and 
valuable works. 

Biblioteca of Don Pascual de Gay- 
engos, 4 Calle Barquillo. Here may 
be examined one of the most complete 
collections of Arabic MSS. in Europe. 

Biblioteca of the Duke of Veraguas, 
7 Calle San Mateo, contains many 
interesting MSS. connected with 
Columbus and his times. 

Biblioteca of General San Boman. 
One of the most complete military 
libraries in Europe. 

§ 9. Boyal Aemouby. 

On July 10, 1884, the building 
containing this unrivalled collection 
was gutted by fire; an instance of 
culpable mismanagement, as it appears 
that not so much as a bucket of water 
was at hand. Fortunately, the more 
precious objects of the collection were 
saved, although much damaged. 
Some of the choicest armour and 
historical suits and swords, the gold 
Visigothio crowns, the Lepanto ban- 
ners, and the precious MS. catalogue 
of Charles V. were amongst the sal- 
vage. Nearly all the banners, all the 
rich and precious ancient stuffs used 
for clothing the mannikins, all the sad- 
dle-cloths, housings, heraldic mantles 
and sedan-chairs of Charles V. were 
burnt 

Armeria EeaL Open only from 10 
to 12. Permiso (gratis) must be ob- 
tained at the office of the Intendencia 
B 2 
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on the previous day between 2 and 4. 
The oflSce is at the N.E. corner of the 
Oourt nearest the Armoury, but it is 
not necessary to apply in person. 
Those who send the hotel porter 
should, however, make enquiries as 
to the fee charged for his services. 
This noble gallery is all that 
now remains of tho. old Alcazar. It 
fronts the S. fafade of the Boyal 
palace, and contains one of the finest 
armouries in the world. The entrance 
is by a small door, on the outside of 
the Court, to the 1. of a large gateway. 
(Small fee, not obligatory, to the 
custodian.) The collection is con- 
tained in one spacious saloon, 227 ft 
long by 36 ft. wide. This was built 
by Gkispar de la Vega, in 1565, for 
Philip IL, when he removed the 
royal armourjr from Valladolid. As 
itreally contains weapons of all kinds, 
this is a double curiosity, being the 
best provided arsenal in the land. 
It is the finest ancient armoury in 
Spain ; for many of the others were 
gutted by the people in 1808, when 
they rose against the French. The 
people not being able to procure 
weapons elsewhere, broke open the 
existing armouries, and thus were 
equipped with the identical weapons 
with which their ancestors had fought 
against their infidel invader. So the 
Bomans were armed after their defeat 
at CannflB (Val. Max. vii. 6). 

In this Armaria there exists a 
valuable MS. catalogue of the time of 
Philip n., with drawings; a poor 
catalogue was published in 1793 by 
IgnaoioAbadia; andafineFrenchwork 
with engravings, by Gtispar Sensi, at 
Paris, 1838, and letterpress, full of 
inaccuracies, by Jubinal. No Hand- 
Catalogue exists for the information 
of the visitor. This Armeria deserves 
tiie most careful examination, real- 
izing history itself, and containing 
unique relics of Spain's greatest 
epochs. 

In 1882 the Armoury was entirely 
re-arranged by Count "Valencia de 
Don Juan and Dr. Paulino Sabiron. 
The MS. catalogue compiled by 
Charles V. was the foundation for re- 
cognition and classification of various 



important pieces. Contemporary por- 
traits at the Prado and elsewhere also 
helped in the identification. 

The first entrance is striking, and 
carries one back to the heroic age of 
Spain. Here are the swords of her 
noblest champions, the helmets of 
her wisest, and the breast-plates 
under which her greatest hearts beat. 
All down the middle of the saloon are 
drawn up equestrian figures; while 
armed knio;h:te stand against the walls, 
surrounded in every direction with 
implements of war and the tourna- 
ment Above hang banners taken 
from the enemy, wmle the waUs are 
lined with coats of armour. 

The finest armour is foreign, €rer- 
man and Italian. One specimen, 557, 
is inscribed, *• Desiderio Colman Cays ; 
May : Hamishmagher ausgemacht in 
Augusta den 15 Aprilis, 1552." By 
this Colman also is 2433, a black-and- 
gold helmet, dated 1550. The so- 
called armour of Philip of Burgundy 
is inscribed Philippua Jacobi etf rater 
Negroli faciebant. Toledo furnished 
blades of the finest temper ; but the 
most highly wrought artistical armour 
came from Augsburg and Milan. 

A glass case in the centre, close to 
the entrance, contains 3 gold ♦Visi- 
gothic crowns, like chandeliers, from 
which numerous orders are suspended ; 
together with some curious stirrups, a 
cruel bit and spurs of Alfonso VI., 
and other small objects of interest 
Hence follow the 8 central blocks of 
mailed figures, weapons, and armour. 

I. Armour of unknown persons. 
Lantern taken in the Azores. 

n. Armour of Philip IV., and an- 
other lantern. 

III. Philip n. in various suits. 
One of them has a finely-worked 
gorget; and another, which he wore 
as Prince, has the arms of England 
engraved upon it, in an escutcheon of 
pretence for Queen Mary. Here also 
are elegant suits of Don Carlos. 

IV. Suits of Charles V., of which 
there are 35 in all, many of them 
chased in fine cinque-cento. Some of 
the fronts are engraved with the 
Virgin (his tutelar), and the backs 
with Santa Barbara, patroness of 
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Artillery. The best of these is by 
Negroli of Milan, 1539. Here is 
the identical suit worn at the battle 
of Miihlberg in 1545, and depicted in 
the portrait by Titian; the pon- 
derous equestrian suit is that in which 
Charles V. entered Tunis, July 20, 
1535. Two splendid casques (Borgo- 
iiotas) are also preserved, damascened 
and worked in the manner of Cellini. 
In the centre of this block is 
the rude litter in which Charles V. 
was carried when suffering from the 
gQut His four campaigning dinner 
plates are of iron. 

V. Other suits of Charles V. and of 
PhiHp le Bel 

VI. Shields and Swords. — Among 
these are the swords of St. Ferdinand, 
the conqueror of Seville, 1248; that 
of gentle Queen Isabel, la OatoluM, 
one of the best of princesses; also 
one of Ferdinand Y.; and another, 
one rather of state than battle, of the 
** Great Captain." Here, and in a 
case at the end of the room, are the 
swords of Charles V., Philip II., 
Feman Cortes, and that of Fizarro, in 
a steel sheath, given to Sir John 
Downie. Other weapons of interest 
are the sword of Boabdil, the last of 
his race, the loser of Granada, and 
truly called El Zogoibi, the unfortu- 
nate. It is , engraved with Moorish 
letters. The Ji/^mtafdes, or double- 
handed swords, were sent to Spanish 
Kings by Popes, who used them — the 
kings — as their executioners. The 
helm of Jaime el Conquist^idor has the 
Drac pennaty or winged-dragon crest, 
of that illusiaious conquercHr. His 
sword is also here, together with that 
of Pelayo; which carries us Imck to 
the cradle of the Gk)tho-Hispano mon- 
archy and to its immortal restorer. 
Lovers of true Toledan blades should 
look at a superb specimen, worn by 
Philip II., among several fine ones of 
similar workmanship. An estoque, 
belonging to Don Juan of Austria, is 
a specimen of the rare Perrillo brand ; 
so also is the sword of Heman 
Cortes. Look also at a grand shield 
in the Cellini style, with ovals of the 
Bape of the Sabines, &c. ; and another 
with* the Triumph of Love for subject. 



A good specimen is the sword of the 
Conde Duque, the overrated premier 
of Philip IV. Another carries one 
back to the conquest of Granada, and 
is the sword of Gurcilaso de la Vega, 
that gallant soldier of the Virgin, who 
slew the Moor that mocked at her 
Ave Maria. Here are also the scimi- 
tars of two creatures of romance : that 
of Bernardo del Carpio, a mythic 
personage, the personification of 
Spain's antipathy to France ; and the 
celebrated Durindana, Durandal, of 
Roldan (Orlando), of rich filig^. 
Equally authentic and formidable 
is the Montante, or double-handed 
falchion, of Garcia de Paredes. 

Vn. Suits of Don Sebastian of 
Portugal ; a magnificent suit of Philip 

II. in black and gold, made at Augs- 
burg in 1550 : and one of the Marques 
de Villafranoa, from Italy. 

Vin. Children's suits, many of 
them extremely elegant. Here are 
standing figures of boys from ten to 
fifteen years old, and the young Prince 
Baltasar on horseback. 

At the end of the room, in the 
window, is the war writing-desk of 
Charles V., beautifully wrought in 
steel and brass. 

The armour of the Great Captain is 
authentic : there are two suits all 
richly chased, with a badge of palm- 
leaves issuing from a coronet. The 
collection of guns belonging to Charles 

III. and Charles IV. is worthy of these 
royal game-keepers ; many are inlaid 
with jewels. One of them, in the 1st 
case on rt. of entrance door, was a 
present from Buonaparte. 

In one of the central cases near the 
door are three suits said to have been 
worn by Isabel at the siege of Granada, 
two of which have the monogram 
Isabel worked on the vizor. More 
probably they belonged to the husband 
of Isabel, daughter of Philip U., 
Regent of Flanders, who used his 
wife's cipher from gallantry. A 
superb shield by Negroli, with a 
Medusa's head, bears the date 1541 ; 
another, studded with cameos, was 
given to Philip II. by a Duke of Savoy. 

The rodela (shield) of Charles V. is 
exquisitely wrought. The saddles 
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and leather shields of the Moors are 
curious ; the shields, or Adargas^ 
although light, resisted spear and 
sword ; their two hides are cemented 
together by a cement composed of 
herbs and camel-hair; the forms are 
ovals, and ornamented with three 
tassels and the wrAo or knob ; they 
are the unchanged Cetrm of the 
Carthaginians and Iberians (see 
Pliny, * Nat. Hist.' xi. 39 ; San Isidore, 
• Or,' xviii. 12). 

Other objects worthy of notice are 
the halbert (partetana) of Pedro the 
Gruel ; an armed figure of Don Juan 
of Austria on horseback ; a fine stand- 
ing suit of Philip m., beautifully 
worked, at 2nd window on right of 
door ; the Duke of Alba on horseback ; 
tapestry representation of Monserrat ; 
and the keys of Granada. At a win- 
dow near the armour of Isabel is the 
standing suit, in black leather boots, 
of the fighting Bishop of Zamoia, 
Antonio de Acu&a, who was hung, in 
1522, for high treason, by the famous 
Alcalde Ronquillo. The equestrian 
statue of^Hemando de .iZoroon should 
be observed, and the helmet of his 
prisoner Francois L 

There is also a suit which belonged 
to Franctico de Avalos, the Marquis 
of Pesoara, one of the best generals of 
Charles V. ; of Qarcilaso de la Vega^ 
general and poet, killed in battle in 
1536; of Juan de PadiUay general 
of the ComuneroSy who was beaten at 
Yillalar, and executed in 1520; and 
a half-suit of Alotuo de Cespedes, killed 
in 1569, one of the Samsons or strong 
men of Charles V. Several flags and 
lanterns, with other Turkish relics, 
were taken Oct. 5, 1571, at Lepanto, 
the Trafalgar of its day. 

Close to the Hippodrome, at the N. 
end of the Paseo de la Castellana, is the 
Palacio de la Indostria y de las Artes, 
opened by Queen Cristina in May 
1887. Here is held a permanent 
exhibition of modem paintings. 
Entrance in summer 8 to 12 and 4 to 
8,1 peseta. 



§ 10. ROTAL PlOTTOB GALLBBT. 

The Mttseo, or Eoyal Picture Gal- 
lery, may be justly considered one of 
the richest galleries in the world, 
cdthough containing many splendid 
gems, rather than a series of pictures 
niustrative of the history and schools 
of painting. It is open on Sundays, 
without charge, from 10 to 3 in winter, 
and 8 to 1 in summer : on Mondays 
from 1 to 4, and on other days from 
9 to 4. It is closed on rainy Sundays 
and on holidays. A smaU fee of 50 
cents, is paid on entrance, which goes 
to the support of the Asylum for the 
Poor at the Pardo. 

A Catalogue in two volumes (the 
first containing the Italian and Spanish 
schools), and an abridgment of it in 
one volume, 1882, price 4 pes. at the 
door, have been published by Don 
Pedro Madrazo. It contains much 
useful information as to the pictures 
and their authors. Comparatively 
ibw additions have been of late years 
made to the collection, but some 
interesting specimens of the early 
Flemish and Spanish painters have 
been brought from the. Ministry of 
* Fomento,' or public works. 

The Museum is a large edifice on 
the E. side of the Paseo del Pmdo, 
having in front a portico of 6 Doric 
columns. There are entrances at 
each side of the building. A fine 
stone staircase gives access at the 
K. end ; and on the E. side important 
additions are being made, which 
include the reconstruction and en- 
largement of the Salon de liobel H. 
**> The Museum, if not quite successful 
in design, has so many good points 
about it as to be well worthy of study ; 
and, with a little more taste in the 
arrangement of details, might have 
been a really fine building, "f It was 
built by Juan de Villanueva for his 
patron Charles III., who intended it 
for an Academy of Natural History: 

f Fe{pi8S0n*s ' Mode^ ^jchltectore,' p, l<}7. 
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left unfinished, at the death of its 
founder, it was slowly continued by 
his successor, Gharles IV., until the 
French inyasion, when it was partly 
destroyed. And so it remained until 
after the marriage of Ferdinand VII. 
with his seconti wife. La Portuguesa^ 
when one Monte Alegre, who had 
been a Spanish consul in France, 
persuaded him to refurnish the palace 
with French papers, chandeliers, and 
ormolu clocks; whereupon the pictures 
were taken down and stowed away in 
garrets and corridors exposed to wind 
and weather, until two noblemen of 
the court of Ferdinand, the Duque de 
Gor and the Marques de Santa Cruz, 
the latter of whom was Lord High 
Steward, persuaded the queen to 
remoye them to the then unused 
building on the Prado. In November, 
1819, three saloons were got ready, 
and 311 pictures exhibited to the 
public; the extraordinary quality of 
which, especially of Velasquez, in- 
stantly attracted the admiring eye of 
foreigners, who appreciate the merits 
of the old masters of Spain much 
better than the natives. Ferdin- 
and Vn., seeing that renown was to 
be obtained, now came forward, and 
the Museum was slowly advanced, 
one more saloon being opened in 
1821 : tiius cheaply did he earn the 
title of an Augustus ; but such things 
occur elsewhere. The Gallery not 
having been built for pictures, the 
lighting is bad, and they cannot be 
seen to advantage on a dull day. 

No collection of pictures was ever 
begun or continued under greater ad- 
vantages. Charles V. and Philip II., 
both real patrons of art, were the 
leading sovereigns of Europe at the 
bright period of the RenaUsanee^ when 
fine art was an every-day necessity, 
and pervaded every relation of lifa 
Again, Philip IV. ruled at Naples and 
in the Low Countries at. the second 
restoration of art, which he truly loved 
for itself. These three monarchs, like 
Alexander the Great, took a pleasure 
in raising their painters to personal 
intimacy; and nowhere have artists 
been more highly honoured than were 
Velasquez and Kubena in the palace 



of Madrid. At a later period, Philip 
v., grandson of Louis XIV., added 
many pictures by the principal French 
artists of their Augustan age. While 
the Spanish kings patronised art at 
home, their viceroys in Italy and the 
Low Countries collected and sent 
home the finest specimens of the great 
artists who flourished from Raphael 
down to the Caracci and Claude: 
these glorious gems until the French 
invasion were preserved pure as when 
they issued from the studios of their 
immortal authors. 

The Museum is deficient in ex- 
amples of the early Italian schools, 
and of some of the great Italian paint- 
ers of the 15th and 16th centuries, 
but is especially rich in the works of 
Raphael, Titian, Tintoretto, Paul Ver- 
onese, Rubens, and Vandyck. The 
Spanish masters, with the exception 
of Velasquez, Murillo, and Ribera, are 
scantily represented. It contains (in- 
cluding doubtful works) 46 pictmres 
by MiJrillo, 62 by Velasquez, 14 by 
Zurbaran, 55 by Luca Giordano, 58 
by Ribera, 21 by Vandyck, 10 by 
Raphael, 5 by Guido, 10 by Claude, 
35 by Bassano, 54 by the Brueghels, 
8 by Alonso Cano, 12 by the Pous- 
sins, 33 by Tintoretto, 43 by Titian, 
21 by Paolo Veronese, 53 by the 
Teniers, 62 by Rubens, and 13 by 
Antonio Moro. The Galleiy possesses 
almost the entire work of VelaBquez, 
except the considerable number of 
pictures which exist in England ; and 
it is only here that the masterpieces 
of this great painter can be really 
studied and understood. 

The traveller who is pressed for 
time will do well to confine his atten- 
tion to the most important saloons, 
taken in the following order : — Spanish 
and Italian Schools (B and G) ; Spanish 
pictures in the long Gallery (E) ; Hall 
of Isabel n. (G); Italian pictures in 
the long Grallery (F); Flemish and 
Dutch Schools (I and J). Then de- 
scend the stairs to the Original Draw- 
ings (]VI) and Sculptures (N, O, Q), 
returning through the long Gallery to 
the entmnce Rotunda (A), whence a 
staircase leads down to the Saloons of 
Alfonso XII. (K), containing the early 
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Spanish Sohoola and some Flemish 
masterpieces. 

As the pictures in all foreign Gkd- 
leries are constantly being shif ^ from 
place to place, and their numbers 
changed, the only method of classifica- 
tion likely to be of practical assistance 
to the Tisitor, especially if his time 
should be limited, appears to be an 
arrangement of the most important 
works in the alphabetical order of the 
painters' names. This system has 
therefore been adopted in the follow- 
ing brief notice, the painters being 
grouped according to their several 
schools. The numbers are retained as 
a possible help to identification, but 
no mention is made of the place where 
thepicture hangs. 

The copies of pictures in the Gallery 
in oil and water-colours, by SetLor 
Alejandro Grau, Oarretera de Aragon, 
are highly recommended. The ian 
paintings oy Josefa MuriUo, 5 Galle 
Olozaga, are yery good. Excellent 
copies of the principal pictures may 
also be obtained at the Exposioion de 
Bellas Aites in the Alcazar at Seville. 



L— ITAIiIAir BCHOOK 

*^* The names are arranged in that 
alphabetical order which is likely to 
be most familiar to the visitor. The 
quotations within single commas are 
from a review of the Gallery by a dis- 
tinguished art-critic; those within 
double commas are from the first 
edition of the Handbook by Mr. Ford. 

Alessandro Allori (Florence, 1535- 
1607). 

5. Portrait of a son of Oosimo I., 
Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Andrea del Sarto (Florence, 1488- 
1580). y-^ 

383. Portrait of his Wife. ** This 
onoe exquisite picture was cruelly re- 
stored in 1883.**^ 

884. Yirghi and Children with 
angels ; St. Francis kneels in the dis- 



tance, listening to angelic music. Qood 
copy of Lord Hertford's original. 

385. *Holv Family, from the collec- 
tion of our Charles I. ; the picture has 
been attributed to one of his scholars. 

386. Holy Family, large ; replica of 
picture in Palazzo Barberini 

387. ♦Sacrifice of Isaac ; small, 
finely coloured; reduced i^m the 
planting at Dresden, or possibly tiie 
original of that work. 

388. Virgin and Child ; a good pic- 
ture, probably by a pupil. 

389. Beplica of 384. The copies of 
this favourite picture are innumerable. 

Baroccio (Urbino, 1528-1612). 

17. Birth of Christ; a good speci- 
men. 

Bassano, J. (Venice, 1510-1592). 

30. Christ driving the Merchants out 
of the Temple. 

Bassano, F. (1550-1592). 

40. Last Supper, finely coloured. 

Broniino (Florence, 1502-1572). 

67. ^Portrait of a young musician. 

68. Portrait of a boy. 

Catena (Venice, d. about 1530). 

108. Delivery of the Keys. Attri- 
buted by Morelli to Eoceo Marcmi, 

Correggio (Lombardy, 1494-1534). 

132. «* Noli me tangere," over- 
cleaned. 

135. Virgin and Children, in a 
grotto. 

CriBtoftuio Allori (Florence, 1577- 
1621). 

6. Portrait of Christine of Lorraine, 
Grand Duchess of Tuscany. 

Falcone (Naples, 1600-1665). 

156. Battle-piece, spirited. 

Fra Angelieo (Tuscany, 1387-1455). 

14. The *Annnnciation and a pre- 
deUa with five subjects from the life 
of the Virgin ; a beautiful and unin- 
jured altar-piece, from the convent of 
the Descalzos Beales, in Madrid. It 
was painted for the Ch. of San Dome- 
nico at Fieeole, and is described by 
Vasari. 

Oiorgione (Venice, 1477-1511). 

236. ♦Vir^ and Child, with Santa 
Brigida and her husband Hulfo. This 
fine work has been variously attributed. 
Morelli says that it was painted by 
TUian between 1510 and 1512. Other 
oritios think that <the colour, the 
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types, the facile fusion of tints, the 
feeling for form, and also the weakness 
of drawing, indicate Palma.* 

GioTaani Bellini (Venice, 1426-1516). 

60. Virgin and Child, with 2 Slsdnts; 
'tormented by repainting.' 

Oinlio Bomano CBome, 1499-1546). 

237. Holy Family; a small but 
pretty scene nnder a shed. 

Onercino (Bologna, 1591-1666). 

249. Susanna at the Bath. 

Lorenio lK)tto (Venice, cir. 1480- 
1550). 

288. ♦The Betrothment; a charm- 
ing specimen of this excellent painter. 

Luca Giordano (Naples. 1632-1705). 

211. The Triumph of Peaca The 
central figure is a portrait of Rubens, 

Lnini (Lombardy, cir. 1460-1530). 

290. ♦Holy Family ; the boys sitting 
on a parapet ; 289 is a replica of their 

Maiombra (Venice, 1556-1618), 

292. An interesting picture represent- 
ing the reception by a Doge of a foreign 
ambassador. 

Maategna (Venice, 1431-1506). 

295. ♦Death of the Virgin; an ex- 
quisite painting. * Every incident, 
every detail, every symbol, points to 
one idea— the deatii of the devout and 
the hope of immortality. To analyse 
the technical qualities of a work into 
which the artist has thrown such in- 
tense feeling seems little less than 
sacrilege.* . . ^^«.v 

Palxnift Veochio (Venice, cir. 1480- 
1548). 

322. Adoration of the Shepherds ; a 
fine picture with a slovenly landscape, 
and other faults. Morelli asaigns it to 
Bonifazio of Verona. 

Paolo Veronese (Venice, 1528-1588). 

526. Venus and Adonis; an in- 
structive picture, especially when com- 
pared with Titian's treatment of the 
same subject, as showing the change 
which had come over Venetian art. 
* Venus is simply a fine model, holding 
a stage fan ; Adonis a sprawling figure, 
lacking the antique spirit.' 

527. ♦Jesus disputing with the 
Doctors. ' Thcfigures are placed on the 
scene with a mastery of grouping of 
the highest order. No less remarkable 
is the vivacity of every figure ; there 



is nothing like strain oor contortion ; 
the swing of the body, the torn of the 
head, the movement of the hands, and 
the drag of the drapery, suggest in. 
eveiy instance precisely the right 
action.* 

528. ♦Jesus and the Oentarion, 
Oool silvery tones and crisp tonch ; 
an atmosphere that is bright, re&esh- 
ing, and stimulating ; a society at the 
same time sumptuous and cultivated ; 
a display that may be called lavish, yet 
not a tinge of tawdriness.' 

533. Finding of Moses; a small 
painting, in wbich * Mi - skinned, 
golden-haired damsels contrast with 
ihe coquettish n^ress and saturnine 
dwarf. The manipulation shows crisp 
touches on fused tints, and is warked 
in a rich texture.* 

534. Marriage at Oana, much praised 
by Velasquez, from the collection of 
Charles I. 'The opaque flesh tones 
with their cold lights, and the draperies 
licked into smoothness, have nothing 
in common with the genuine handling 
of the master.' 

538. Youth between Vice and 
Virtue; * facile and feeble in design 
and conception, but full of the wonder- 
ful tones that give distinction to the 
master's palette.* 

539. Cain, wandering with his family, 
'comes almost as a surprise. The 
landscape is as savage as uie wHd and 
forsaken beings who seem to be seeking 
a refuge and finding none. The exe- 
cution is vigorous, the brush having 
rapidly stru^ sharp, angry touches. 
Paolo has at least once shown the 
capacity for genuine tragio expres- 
sion.* 

Farmigianino (Lombardy, 1503 - 
1540). 

332. ♦Portrait: conjectured to be 
that of Lorenzo Oibo, cousin of Cle- 
ment VU., and captain of his guard. 

333. ♦Portrait of a lady (probably 
Eiccarda Malaspina, wife of the above)^ 
and her three children. 

334. Cupid cutting a bow; replica 
of the Belvedere picture. 

835. Santa Barbara; good profile. 
Pontormo (Florence, 1493-1658). 
Holy Family. 
Pord^non^ (Venice, 1484-1640), 
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341. *Virgin and ChUd. with SS. 
Antonio and Boque. Morelli considers 
this a work of Giorgione; but 'the 
drawing is loose and luisty, the model- 
ling of the flesh is flimsy, and the 
colour does not reach his fervid glow.' 
The picture is well preserved, and 
most attractive. 

Baphael (Borne, 1483—1520). 

364. Holy Family, with the Lamb, 
signed and dated 1507. *A trans- 
lation of Leonardo's subject at the 
Louvre, which Baphael doubtless saw 
at Florence, into a charming incident 
of playful childhood. The sentiment 
of gaiety in the bright landscape, the 
spontaneous action of the figures, and 
the fresh coloration, captivate our 
sympathies. We have here the reflec- 
tion of BaphaeVs own nature.* 

365. Virgin and Child, with St. 
Jerome, the Archangel Baphael, and 
Tobias (Virgen del Fez), Painted in 
1513 for the Chapel of Santa Lucia in 
a Dominican convent at Naples, which 
explains the introduction of Tobias, 
instrumental in curing his father's 
blindness — Santa Lucia being patron- 
ess of the eyes. The volume in St. 
Jerome's hand is probably the Book of 
Tobit, first translated by him. *The 
conception is strikingly dramatic, and 
the interest entirely human. The 
Saint's head recalls the work of 6rio- 
varmi Santi, Baphael's father. The 
picture was transferred Irom panel to 
canvas in Paris, and has been badly 
restored.' 

366. Christ bearing the Cross, called 
El Fasmo de Sicilia, having been 
painted for a ch. in Sicily called La 
Madonna deUo Spaaimo, Originally 
on wood, but transferred to canvas 
when taken to Paris, by which process 
and by repairs and overcleaning it 
has lost much of its original tnins- 
parency and harmony of colour. Its 
general tone is now too '*hot and 
bricky ;" but the beauty and grandeur 
of the composition and the fine and 
Taried expressions of the fi^es re- 
main. The vessel taking this picture 
to Palermo was wrecked, and tne pic- 
ture floated to Genoa, from whence 
the Sicilians had great difficulty in 
recovering it. ' From the two highest 



points of view from which we can 
regard an artist's work, Passavant was 
justified in claiming the Spasimo as 
Baphael's masterpiece. It sums up 
his immense knowledge and technical 
supremacy, and it represents one of 
the most, if not absolutely the most 
tragic situation in history. It is the 
moment when He said, ** Daughters of 
Jerusalem, weep not for me." Here 
painting has reached its ultimate 
limit. The power of the picture lies 
in its intense feeling, without the 
slightest tinge of theatrical effect. It 
is the sympathy shown with the trial 
of the love that was about to triumph 
over death, far more than the grace of 
form and the marvellous manipulation, 
which has secured immortality for the 
Pasmo de Sioilia.* 

367. A Cardinal : conjectured to be 
Giulio de' Medici, afterwards Clement 
Vn., but more probably Bernardo da 
Blbbiena : one of the painter's finest 
portraits. ** A truly Italian head ; how 
full of mental power ! Obs. the deci- 
sion in the fine compressed lips and 
the keen V intellect of the pursuing 
eyes." 

368. The Salutation, also trans- 
ferred from panel to canvas at Paris, 
and much injured by restorations : in 
his second manner. Painted for a ch. 
at Aquila, and bought by Philip IV. 
in 1655. Inscribed in gold letters, 
"Baphael Urbinas : Marinus ^Bran- 
conius — fieri fecit." 

369. The celebrated "Perla," so 
called from Philip IV, having ex- 
claimed when he first saw it, " This is 
the pearl of my pictures." "It be- 
longed to our Charles I., and was 
sold with thQ other pictures by the 
tasteless Puritans and reformers. 
Philip rv. paid for it the then enor- 
mous sum of 20002. The king bought 
so largely at the auction, through his 
ambaaiador, Alonso de Cirdenas, that 
18 mules were laden with the lots, and 
he was so anxious to get them to 
Madrid that he made an excuse to 
turn out thQ Lords Clarendon and 
Cottington, then ambassadors from 
Charles 11., being ashamed to exhibit 
his aoqulsitioii from what once be- 
longed to his old friend and visitor." 
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The authorship of this picture has heen 
long in dispute amongst connoisseurs. 
It now seems generally admitted that 
whilst the design is by Baphael, the 
execution is by one of his pupils, per- 
haps Giulio Bomano. The shadows 
are dark and heavy, which may be 
owing to its having been over- 
cleaned when taken to Paris : the 
colouring wants the cleskr brilliancy of 
the master, and the picture has been 
badly restored. 

370. The Virgin of the Rose; a 
charming composition, but its origin- 
ality is (questioned. The lower part 
of the picture is a modem addition. 
* The colouring is harmonious and in 
subdued brown tones, the forms are 
fall and finely modelled, and the ex- 
pression is agreeably varied, from the 
joyousness of John to the cheerful 
serenity of Mary.* 

371. Holy Family; known as the 
Madonna of the Lizard. This is one 
of Hie many pictures of which the 
design is by Baphael, but the exe- 
tion in great part, if not entirely, by 
one of his pupils, perhaps Giulio Bo- 
mano or Francesco PennL There is 
no lizard; unless the brown head 
crushed under a broken column should 
be supposed to represent one. The 
Pearl and the Lizard are among Ba- 
phaeVs later works, and indicate the 
pagan influence of the atmosphere 
aromid him. *The infant Christ 
is no longer a type of lovely way- 
ward boyhood, nor the Virgin of 
sweet Tuscan maidenhood. Magni- 
ficent as is her beauty, it is not of that 
order which tradition associates with 
Mary of Nazareth. Catullus might 
have sung her charms : the Evange- 
lists would have been more chary of 
commendation. The Child gives pro- 
mise of the ftiture ruler of Olympus 
than of tlie Preacher on the Mount. 
Joseph in the Lamb is a kindly, 
saintly personage; in the lAeard he 
is a philosopher, meditating on the 
mysteries of existence. St. Anne in 
the Pearl is an antique Sibyl, and the 
Baptist in both of the latter a baby 
faun.' 

372, 373. Two portraits, 'heavy and 
opaque in painting, and their colour 



dark to blackness. Even if they came 
out of Baphael's atelier they cannot 
be accepted as being by his hand. 
They were originally on canvas, and 
represent Andrea Navagero and 
Agostino Beazzano, two Venetian 
poets and men of letters, and the 
former also a distinguished diplo- 
matist.' No. 2125 is a copy of Baphaers 
Transfiguration, by his pupil Penni, 

Sassoferrato (Borne, 1605-1685). 

392. Madonna; pretty and uncon- 
ventional; one of his best of the 
subject. 

Sebastian del Piombo (Venice, 1485- 
1547). 395. Christ bearing the Cross. 

Simons da Fesaro (Bologna, 1612- 
1648). 

75a. Holy Family, remarkable for 
the original type of faces. 

Tiepolo (Venice, 1693-1770). 

409. Car of Venus, a brilliant and 
characteristic sketeh. * Though a 
mere wayward flinging together of 
piquant and fantastic forms, it has the 
capricious grace of a flight of swal- 
lows round some Venetian campanile.* 

Tintoretto (Venice, 1512-1594). 

410. ♦A Battie at S^ or Turkish 
Pirates attacking Christian vessels ; a 
CTand example of the master's power* 
ral colouring, especially worthy of 
study. 'The nearer figures are en- 
gaged in a desperate encounter for the 
possession of a girl, dressed in rich 
Venetian costume, and the most 
charmingly natural female figure that 
Tintoretto ever designed. The men 
are performing pro(ugies of valour, 
but none of their feats of arms ap- 
proach the marvels of foreshortening 
achieved by the painter.* 

411. A fine portrait of the Vene- 
tian general, Seoastian Viniero. It is 
interestingto compare the portraite by 
the great Venetian p£unter with those 
by Velasquez, who studied them care- 
folly, and formed his second manner 
upon them. Here are *warm flesh 
tones painted with singular ease and 
simplicih'.* 

412. Fine portrait of a man in 
black, with gold chain. 

413. •Baptism of our Lord. «It 
possesses his impetuosity of design 
and brilliant colour in the high^ 
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. perfection. Sky and water sparkle in 
the flood of light shed over the joyous 
landscape. The old religious spirit 
has disappeared, leaving in its place 
the genius of romance.* 

414. Venetian Senator with a white 
beard. 

415. Purification of the Midianite 
Virgins (Numbers xxxi.). * Careful 
painting, virith daylight effects.' It 
was intended for a ceHing. 

419. Portrait of an elderly man. 

428. Paradise, the sketch for the 
great picture in the Ducal Palace at 
Venice; purchased there by Velas- 
quez for Philip rV. 

429. Yoimg man in black, holding a 
paper in his left hand. 

432. Portrait of a Venetian giil 
with i)earl necklace; the best of a 
numerous series, probably one family. 

435. Death of Holofernes. *Here 
we are sensible of neither rant nor 
sensationalism ; the painter has availed 
himself of all the resources of his art, 
and has had restraint enough not to 
overstep the limits of genuine tra- 



437. Bape of Lucretia. 'Despite 
its daring realism, the poetic feeling 
is so unmistakeable as to remove all 
taint of grossness or vulgarity. Hot 
fierce colours, veiled in gloom, suggest 
the stifling atmosphere.' 

442. Venetian girl, in red scarf with 
pearls, very lovely and youthful. 

Titian (Venice, 1477-1576). 

450. A Bacchanal, or Ariadne in 
the Isle of Naxos abandoned by The- 
seus; one of a series of pictures 
painted by Titian for Duke Alfonso 
of Ferrara; two of which are in this 
collection, and one in our National 
Gallery. A picture of the most 
exquisite poetical beauty; 'joyous 
mirth and a dance of light were never 
00 gloriously^ coloured.' The picture 
is covered in all directions with the 
coarsest repainting, a bungling at- 
tempt of Vandal prudes to drape tiie 
figures. 

451. ♦Venus worship. From the 
same series as No. 450 : one of his 
most admirable works, glowing with 
colour, and with a charming and infi- 
nite variety in the action and expres- 



sion of the children. ** This was the 
picture which, when at Kome in the 
Ludovisi Palace, was the study and 
the making of Nicolas Poussin." 
'Until the eye rests definitely on 
some single figure, it is difficult to 
realise that the crowd is not in actual 
movement. The composition is one 
of the most intricate ever designed, 
and yet it has an air of perfect spon- 
taneity and naturalness. Another re- 
markable quahty is the individuality 
of the forms and faces; no two are 
alike. The statue of Venus is sin- 
gularly spiritless and ineffective.* 

452. Portrait of Alfonso d*Este, 
Duke of Ferrara, terribly restored. 
The dog has escaped, and is marvel- 
lously painted. 

453. ♦Charles V. with his favourite 
Irish Dog ; a magnificent portrait, 
once belonging to our Charles I. 
" Here is the Emperor in his privacy, 
with his look of care, gout« and 
dyspepsia." * Nobly conceived, and 
painted in low rich tones with Titian's 
utmost power of realisation.' 

454. Philip II. in his youth, wearing 
armour still preserved in the Armeria. 
A fine example of delicacy, refinement, 
and truth of expression. 

455. Venus and Adonis; *a weak 
replica of an earlier work at Alnwick.' 

456. Adam and Eve ; much admired 
by Rubens, who copied the picture. 
(No. 1613.) 

457. ♦Charles V. on horseback; 
perhaps the finest equestrian portrait 
in the world. The lower part of the 
picture was much injured by fire, and 
has been badly restored, or rather re- 
painted ; all the upper and principal 
part is well preserved. The Emperor 
is represented at the battle of Miihl- 
berg, when he was so weakened by 
illness that he had to be lifted on his 
horse. The expression of his counte- 
nance shows suffering combined with 
a determined spirit, which such a hand 
as Titian's alone could portray. The 
armour, which is still preserved in 
the royal armoury of Madrid, and the 
other details, are magnificently paint- 
ed. The general treatment is poeti- 
cal in the highest degree. This pic- 
ture is in every respect worthy of the 
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great emperor, and of his favourite 
painter ; it will well reward the most 
careful study, and should be compared 
with the equestrian portraits of Philip 
IV. and the Count-Duke Olivares (by 
Velasquez) to contrast the work of a 
great imaginative with that of a great 
naturalistic painter. 

458. Danae ; a poor variation of the 
masterpiece at Naples, witli an old 
wom£Ui instead of Oupid. 

459. Venus reclining, and caressing 
a little dog ; genuine, but sadly rubbed 
and restored ; tints opaque and dull. 

460. Flemish or Dutch imitation, 
probably by Mieru (MoreUi). 

461. Halome with the head of John 
the Baptist ; said to be a portrait of 
the painter's daughter, Lavinia. 

462. The Apotheosis of Charles V. ; 
to the rt., in their grave-clothes, are the 
Emperor, his wife (Isabella of Portu- 
gal), Philip n. and Mary of Hungary. 
Below this group Titian has introduced 
his own portrait. This celebrated pic- 
ture, known as ^de la Gloria,*' was 
painted for Charles V., " who directed 
by his will that it should always be 
hung up where his body was buried : 
it accordingly remained at Yuste imtil 
Philip II. removed his father's remains 
to the Escorial.*' It has been a good 
deal injured by repainting. The com- 
position is not pleasing, and the violent 
action of the figures is scarcely in har- 
mony with the subject. 

464. The Entombment, painted ex- 
pressly for Philip II., in Titian's 82nd 
year. * A glorious voluntary on can- 
vas, little more than a sketch or im- 
provisation; more masterly than the 
Louvre picture, and having more of 
tragic passion, though none of its per- 
fection in presentation.' 

465,466. Sisyphus and Prometheus; 
* black, repelling Spanish copies of the 
originals, which perished by fire at the 
Pardo.' 

469. Santa Mfiurgarita, from the col- 
lection of our Charles I. 

470. Philip II. offering his in&nt son 
Fernando to Victory after the battle of 
Lepanto. Painted in his 91st year, 
and showing evidence of the feeble- 
ness of age. 

471. The Marquis del Vasto, the 



illustrious D'Avalos, addressing his 
troops. This picture was injured by 
fire and has been badly restored, and 
in great measure repainted. The fine 
boy acting as page is his eldest son, 
and is magnificently drawn. 

476. Religion succoured by Spain. 
One of several works by the master, 
midoubtedly genuine, which * display 
such weakness and indecision that one 
regrets to see them in a public gallery. 
Their explanation may be found in 
the profoundly interesting 

477. Portrait of himself. There is 
nothing more tragic in art than the 
struggle between relentless fiate and 
indomitable will depicted here. How- 
ever firm the attitude and dauntless 
the look, the hand that has to portray 
them has lost its cunning; its touch is 
no longer certain nor its stroke sure.' 
This portrait probably represents the 
painter when ne had passed his 90th 
year. 

478. St. Jerome; rich and solemn 
effect of colour. Attributed by MoreUi 
to Lorenzo Lotto. 

479. Portrait of a young turbaned 
woman, pretty. 

480. A fine male portrait, in black, 
trimmed with ermine. 

482, 483. Diana and Aoteon, and 
Diano and Calisto ; * poor, hard Span- 
ish copies of the splendid EUesmere 
originals.' 

485. Portrait of Isabel of Portugal, 
wife of the Emperor Charles V. 

Vaocaro (Naples, 1598-1670). 

St Januarius transported to heaven. 



n.— DUTCH, FXiEMISH, 

FILENCH, AND GEBMAK 

SCHOOIiS. 



Adriaensen (Fl. 1587-1661) 
1146-1149. Still-life. 
Albrecht Dtbrer (G. 1471-1528). 
1314, 1315. Adam and Eve. 

1316. His own portrait; replica of 
that in the Uffizi. 

1317. *Portrait of a man in furred 
coat. 

Antonio Moro (D. 1512-1578). 
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1484. **A superb ♦.portrait of our 
bloody Queen Mary/* The painter 
was sent to England expressly to paint 
this picture by Charles V., previous to 
Mary's marriage with PhiUp IL; of 
the highest interest, historically and 
artistically. 

1485. Portrait of Delia Oatalma, 
Queen of Portugal, and sister of 
Charles V. 

1486. 1487. Portraits of the Em- 

S^ror Maximilian and of his wife, 
ofia Maria of Austria, daughter of 
Charles V. ,* flue, but badly restored. 

1488. A fine portrait of the Prin- 
cess Juana of Austria, daughter of 
Charles V. 

1489. Portrait of a young lady, sup- 
posed to be the daughter of Don 
Manuel, King of Portugal, but on 
insufficient grounds ; very fine. 

1490. Portrait of a lady imknown ; 
equally fine ; but injured by restora- 
tion. 

1491. Standing portrait of a young 
lady, with red hair. 

1492. Portrait of a Princess of the 
House of Austria; fine. 

1495. Fine female portrait, but in- 
jured by restoration. 

Arthois (Fl. 1613-1685). 

1 1 55. Landscape, with river running 
through a wood. 

1160, 1167. Landscapes, with figures. 

Beerstraaten (D. 1622-1687). 

1168. Skating scene. 

Bosch (Fl. cir. 1460-1516). 

1175. The Adoration of the Magi ; 
a very fine triptych, the details excel- 
lent; attributed by some to Bosch's 
master, Met de Bles (Oivetta). 

1176, 1177, 1178. The Temptation 
of St. Anthony, a subject which en- 
abled the painter to introduce abun- 
dant grotesque details. 

Brauwer (D. 1606-1638). 

1218, 1219. Kitchen Music and 
Conversation, two scenes of Low Life 
by this clever painter, the master of 
De Teniers the younger. 

Brueghel the Elder (Fl. 1526-1569). 

1221. The Triumph of Death : full 
of horrors. 

Brueghel the Younger (Yelvet Brue- 
ghel (Fl. 1568-1625). 

1228-1232. The five Senses. 



1244. Paradise. 

1245. Vision of St. Eustace. 

1274, 1275. Marriage Feasts, the 
latter presided over by the Archduke 
Albert and his wife; interesting as 
illustrating the costumes and manners 
of the time. 

1277. Another Wedding, patronized 
by the Archduke. 

1279. Market and Laundry. 

Claude Lorraine (Fr. 1600-1682). 

1985, 1986. Two fine landscapes 
minted for Philip IV.; the figures by 
Pilippo Lauri. 

1987. A fine sunrise, with sea and 
architecture; the groups embarking 
are by Courtois. 

1988. ^A glorious Italian sunset, 
with beautiful water ; " the figures of 
Tobias and the angel by Courtois. 

1991. Landscape with figures repre- 
senting the Temptation of St. An- 
thony; very dark. 

1993. Morning scene ; rather dark, 
a defect of many of Claude's pictures 
in this collection. 

1994. Landscape, with a ford* 
Courtois (Fr. 1621-1676). 
1979. Cavalry Skirmish, 

Fyt (Fl. 1609-1661). 
1370. Hare, birds, and fruit, attacked 
by a cat and dog. 
1375. Cock-fight 
Oossaert (Fl. cir. 1470-1532). 

1385. ♦ Virgin and Child ; presented 
to Philip II. by the town council of 
Louvain. 

1386. ♦Virgin and Child, with a vase 
of fiowers and open breviary ; of im- 
certain authenticity. 

Holbein the Yoimger (G. cir. 1497- 
1543). 

1398. Portrait of an old man with 
bottle-nose. 

1399, 1400. Male and female por- 
traits, dated 1531. Fine, but of doubt- 
ful authenticity. 

Honthorst (D. 1592-1660). 

1401. Incredulity of St. Thomas. 

Jordaens (Fl. 1693-1678). 

1405. Marriage of St. Catharine, a 
stately forbidding figure. The Virgin 
is handsome, and the whole picture 
unusually reli^ous in tone. 

1406. The Child Jesus and the boy 
John Baptist, walking by a fountain. 
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Memling (Fl. cir. 1435-1495). 

1424. *Adoration of the Magi; a 
replica or copy, on a larger scale, and 
with variations, of the celebrated tri- 
ptych in the Hospital of St. John, 
Bruges. 

Mengs (G. 1728-1779). 

1435. Adoration of the Shepherds. 

1440a. Portrait of the young Arch- 
duke Leopold. 

Met de Bles, called Civetta, because 
of theot^^Zintroducedintoallhis pictures 
(Fl. d. 1550). 

1171. A triptych with the Adoration 
of the Magi, the Queen of Sheba visit- 
ing Solomon, and Herod on his throne ; 
remarkable for its minutely executed 
details. 

Kiel (Fl. 1599-1664). 

1453. Arrival at an Inn. 

1457-1459. Two good landscapes, 
and the Village Barber. 

Keefii the Younger (FL cir. 1600- 
1655). 

1497. Interior of a church in 
Flanders. 

Neefs the Elder (Fl. 1578-1656). 

1499-1501. Three fine Church in- 
teriors. 

Ostade (D. 1610-1685). 

1512, 1514. Gonc^ and Boor 
drinking. 

PatinSr (Fl. d. 1524). 

1519. Best on the Flight: in the 
distance are soldiers in pursuit, mis- 
directed by corn-reapers, and the 
Massacre of the Innocents. 

1525. St. Francis of Assisi and an- 
other friar (Silvester) in the desert 

Petms Cristus (Fl. cir. 1425-1475). 

1291. The Annunciation, Visitation, 
Birth of Christ, and the Adoration of 
the Magi ; an interesting example of 
the early Flemish school. 

Pourbus (Fl. 1570-1622). 

1534. Portrait of Maria de' Medici ; 
damaged by fire and repainted, but in- 
teresting. 

1535. Portrait of the Infanta Dofia 
Ana, wife of Louis XIII. 

Poussin (Fr. 1694-1665). 

2041. David crowned by Victoiy. 

2042. Bacchanal. 

2043. Mount Parnassus. 
2049. Nymph and Satyr. 
Quentin Massys (Fl. 1466-1580). 



1442. ♦The Saviour, the Virgin, and 
St. John, half lengths, under a Gothic 
arch. The attribution is doubtful, and 
the beautiful angel above strongly re- 
sembles those of Van Eyek in the great 
Berlin picture. 

Eembraadt (D. 1607—1669). 

1544. Artemisia receiving the bowl 
which contains the ashes of her hus- 
band ; supposed to be a portrait of the 
painter's wife. 

Eubens (Fl. 1577-1640). 

1558. Brazen Serpent, finely co- 
loured. 

1559. Adoration of the Magi; a 
large altar-piece, said to have been 
painted by him in a few days during 
his residence at Madrid ; broadly and 
vigorously treated. 

1560. ♦Holy FamUy. 

1561. ♦Holy Family. One of his 
most charming and richly-coloured 
compositions ; the landscape is excel- 
lent. There is a replica or copy in 
our National GhJlery. 

1564. The Supper at Emmaus; fine^ 
but treated with little dignity. 

1565. St. George and the Dragon ; 
vigorous heroic composition, rich in 
colour. 

1566. ♦Bndolph of Hapsburg giving 
up his horse to a priest whom ho met 
bearing the Host; a chef d*ceuvre of 
the master. 

1569. Fine half-figure of St. James 
the Greater. 

1584. Andromeda ; fine colour, bat 
the fiesh gone black. 

1585. Ceres and Pomona. The fe- 
male figures of a much nobler type 
than usual with the painter; the 
colour superb ; rather overdeaned and 
restored. 

1586. Diana and her Nymphs sur- 
prised by Satyrs ; a spirited composi- 
tion, and superb in colouring. 

1587. Nymphs and Satyrs. 

1590. Judgment of Pans. 

1591. Threie Graces; a fine study dT 
the nude. 

1592. Diana and Calisto. 

1594. Mercury and Argus, wonder- 
fully coloured. 

1607. Philip n. on horseback. 

1608. The Infante D. Fernando at 
the battle of NordliuKen. 
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1609. Fine portrait of Sir Thomas 
More. 

1610. Sitting figure of a French 
princess. 

1611. " The Garden of Love," full 
of life and colour; a replica in the 
Palace of the Duke of Pastrana is even 
finer. 

1612. A ♦Village Dance; a splen- 
didly coloured and most spirited group 
of peasants in a charming landscape. 

1612. Country Dance ; grand colour 
and animation. 

Euysdael (D. 1625-1681). 

1655. *A dense and dark avenne, 
very beautiful ; attributed also to 
Hobhema. 

Eyokaert (Fl. 1612-1661). 

1657. The Alchymist : fine effect of 
artificial light. 

Schalken (D. 1643-1706). 

1659. Man reading by candlelight. 

Snyders (Fl. 1579-1657). 

1690. Bull worried by dogs. 

SorghrD. 1621-1682). 

1706. Old woman before the fire; 
well painted, but hard. 

Teniers the Younger (FL 1610-1690). 

1718, 1719. Rural Feasis, presided 
over by the Archduke Leopold and 
various persons of his court 

1720. Bustic dance. 

1721. *VUlage feast. 

1722. Game at bowls. 

1723. Cross-bow shooting. 

1726, 1727, 1729. Smokers and tip- 
plers. 

1730. *Twelfth.night. 

1731. *The kitchen. 

1732. Old man and servant-maid. 

1733. *La Gradosa Fregatriz (scul- 
lery-maid) ; one of his best pictures of 
this clfiiss. 

1738-1 743.Six clever monkey-pieces. 

1747. The Archduke Leopold Wil- 
liam in his picture gallery at Brussels, 
accompanied by the painter, who signs 
himself, *^Pintor de la Camera de 

1749. Colloquy of rustics. 

1754, 1755, 1756. Temptations of 
St. Anthony; the first clear and sil- 
very in tone, the last very light- 
coloured. 

1757. The hermits Paul and An- 
thony fed by bread from heaven. 

[iSSpatn, 92.] 



Valkenburg (Fl. 1540-1625). 

1786. Hilly landscape, with forges 
and a watercourse. 

1788. View of the Palace of the 
Gx>vemor8 of the Netherlands. 

Van der Near (D. 1643-1703). 

1506. Charge of Cavalry. 

Van der Weyden (Fl. 1400-1464). 

1818. Descent from the Cross. 
Brought by Queen Maria of Hungary, 
Governess of the Netherlands, from 
the ch. of St. Peter at Louvain. 

Replica in another room of this 
galleiy, and at the Escorial, the latter 
claiming to be the original. 

Vandyck (Fl. 1599-1641). 

1319. The Crowning with Thorns; 
fine colour, and dramatic effect. 

1320. *Superb portrait of David 
Ryckaert, the painter; in his richest 
and most powerful colouring. 

1321. Portrait of the Infante Car- 
dinal Don Fernando of Austria, in the 
costume in which he entered Brussels 
in 1634; fine. 

1322. The Countess of Oxford, in 
black silk, holding a white rose. 

1323. Henry of Nassau, Prmoe of 
Orange. 

1324. Tlie Princess of Orange, 
seated. 

1326. A lady of advanced age, in 
black, with a gold necklace. 

1327. ♦Portrait of Henry, Count de 
Berg; equal in power to that of 
RycKfiiert. 

1328. Portrait of a musician. 

1330. Portraits of the Earl of Bris- 
tol, English Ambassador of Charles I. 
to Philip rV., and the Painter : an in- 
teresting picture, in a clear, silvery 
tone. 

1331. Liberti, organist of Antwerp. 
1333. *Pietk, with the Magdalene 

and St. John ; quiet and dignified, fine 
in colour, and carefully painted. 

1335. The Betrayal ; unnecessarily 
dramatic, fierce, and noisy. The heeui 
of Christ is fine. 

1338. Portrait of Dofia Polixena 
Spinola. 

Van Eyek (Fl. cir. 1390-1440). 

2188. *A splendid altar-piece, repre- 
senting the triumph of the Church 
over the Synagogue. Its authorship 
has been tiie subject of much contro- 

F 
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vorsy. The lower part, for variety, 
truth and power of expression, vigor- 
ous drawing and rich colour, and the 
Gothic architecture, with the exqui- 
site tracing of the spire and of the 
fountain through which flows the 
crystal stream from the throne of God, 
bearing the sacred wafers, are worthy of 
this great painter. The figures in the 
upper part are inferior to those in the 
lower, and some detect in them the 
hands of his scholars, and of his sister, 
Margaret. Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(* Early Flemish Painters ') consider it 
the work of a single hand, J. Van 
Eyck, and are of opinion "that for 
power of conception, creation, and dis- 
tribution, there is no picture of the 
Flemish school which approaches it 
except the Agnus Dei of St. Bavon " 
(the famous ' Adoration of the Lamb ') 
by the same master. 
Watteau (Fr. 1684-1721). 

2083. Wedding Feast. 

2084. Scene in the Gardens of St. 
Cloud. Both sketchy, but effective, 
and well coloured. 

Wouwerman(D. 1620-1668). 

1828. Sportsman drinking at an 
Inn. 

1829. Two horses, and a boy beating 
a dog. 

1830. Departure for the Chase. 

1831. Hare-hunting. 

1832. Hunters fording a stream. 

1833. ♦A Hawking Party— horses 
drinking ; a charming example of the 
master. 

1834. ♦Setting out firom the Inn; 
boys with goat. 

1835. Arrival at the Inn. 



in.— SPAKISH SCHOOL. 

Alonso Cano (Seville, 1601-1667). 

668. St. Benedict in contemplation. 

670. Virgin and Child. 

Bermguete (15th centy.). 

2148, A very interesting represen- 
tation of an "auto de f^," presided 
over by S. Domingo de Guzman, who 
is s^ted on a throne with three judges 
to each side. The "ifoZy Inquisitor/' 



as the author of the catalogue styles 
him, is superintending the burning of 
two heretics, two more being about to 
share the same fate. The costumes of 
the persons witnessing the scene are 
curious. Kos. 2139 to 2147, attributed 
to the same painter, represent miracles 
of S. Domingo de Guzman and other, 
saints. They are all interesting for 
costume. It is doubtful whether they 
are by Berruguete, of whom authentic 
works are unknown. They are not 
wanting in a certain vigour of expres- 
sion and inharmonious colouring, and 
they show that mixture of Italian and 
Flemish art which is characteristic of 
the Spanish painters of the 15tJi 
centy. 

CarreSo de Miranda (Madrid, 1614- 
1685). 

687. Portrait of the idiotic Charles 
II., the last of the Austrian line, on 
whose death the Bourbon dynasty was 
placed on the Spanish throne. Aged 
10. 

689. Portrait of Mariana of Austria, 
second wife of Philip IV., and mother 
of Charles II., in her widow's dress. 

690. Portrait of Potemkin, Ambas- 
sador of the Czar of Russia to Spain. 

692. Francisco Bazan, a bufioon of 
the Court of Charles II., presenting a 
petition. 

Castilian School, 15th cent 

2178-2183. Annunciation,Visitation, 
Adoration, Presentation, and Circum- 
cision, with the Death of the Virgin. 
Evidently by a close imitator of the 
Flemish school. They are not with- 
out a certain power, but are coarse and 
exaggerated in treatment. 

Caxes (Madrid, 1577-1642). 

697. The Siege of Cadiz by the 
English in 1625, under Lord Wimble- 
don. Don Fernando Giron, the 
Governor of the City, is seated in a 
chair giving his orders to Diego Buiz. 

Collantes (Madrid, 1599-1656). 

705. The Vision of Ezekiel: «a 
horrible subject, but cleverly painted." 

Correa (early 16th centy.). 

2151. Pilate washing his liands. 

2154. Assumption of the Virgin. 

2154a. Death of St. Bernard. 

2154c. St Anne, the Virgin, and 
Infant Christ. 
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2154(2. St. Benedict sending Maurus 
to save Plaoidus from drowning. 
2154gr. St. Peter curins: the cripple. 
Escalante (Madrid, 1630-1670). 

711. Holy Family. 

712. The Ohild Jesus and the young 
Baptist, with a lamb. 

Gallegos (cir. 1460-1530). 

2155-2160. The history of St. John 
the Baptist. The painter imitated the 
Flemish masters, especially in his 
draperies. 

Gonzales (1564-1627). 

729. Portrait of Margaret of Austria, 
wife of Philip III. 

730. Portrait of the Infanta DoBa 
Isabel Clara Eugenia, daughter of 
Philip II., whose miniature 8he holds 
in her hand. 

Goya (1746-1828). 

784, 735. Two episodes in the 
straggle between the French troops 
and the population of Madrid on the 
2nd of May, 1808— the attack upon 
the Mamelukes in the Puerta del Sol, 
and the massacre of their prisoners 
by the French. Powerful and un- 
finished. 

740. Portrait of the Infante D. 
Francisco, aged 7. 

736. Charles IV„ his wife, children, 
&o. It would be difficult to find a 
more hideous family, and Goya seems 
to have taken pleasure in painting 
them in all their hideousness: the 
details are an excellent example of 
his vigorous and effective style, in 
which he frequently approaches Ve- 
lasquez, and has been imitated by the 
modern Spanish school. 

In the same room are other portraits 
of the Spanish Bourbons, possessing 
no interest for the visitor. 

Greco (Domenico Theotoc<5puli, 
1548-1625). 

242. Portrait of a man in black, with 
his right hand on his breast, wearing 
a sword. The best of a long series of 
portraits, the flesh-tints of which have 
gone black. 

Juan do Juanes (Valencia, 1507- 
1679). 

749-753. A series representing the 
Martyrdom of St. Stephen, formerly 
in the ch. dedicated to the Saint in 
Valencia; good examples of the some- 
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what dry drawing and composition 
but brilliant colouring of this eclectic 
master. 

754. Portrait of Don Luis de Cas- 
telvi, a Valencian magnate of the time 
of Charles V. The painter excelled 
in portraits, and this is a fine example. 

755. The Last Supper, with the 
gratuitous introduction of a Wafer. 

756. The Visitation; a good speci- 
men of his brilliant colouring and care^ 
ful execution when imitating the 
Florentine masters. 

758. Coronation of the Virgin; a 
good miniature. 

759. Ecce Homo; dignified and care- 
ftil, but wooden. 

760. Head of the Saviour, with Host 
and Chalice. 

Llorente (Seville. 1685-1757). 

The Virgin feeding lambs with 
roses ; a pleasing picture. 

lopeB (1772-1850). 

772a. Portrait of D. Felix Lopez, 
organist of the Chapel royal ; powerful. 

Mazo (Madrid, d. 1667). 

788. View of Zaragoza from the 1. 
bank of the Ebro. 

789. An excellent portrait of Don 
Tiburcio de Kedin y Cruzat, Quarter- 
master-General of Infantry in the 
armies of Philip IV., and afterwards a 
Capuchin monk and missionary in the 
Spanish colonies, where he died in the 
odour of sanctity. Many portraits by 
Del Mazo pass in foreign collections as 
works of his master, Velasquez. 

790. Portrait of Dofia Mariana de 
Austria, aged 26 ; excellent. 

Menendez (1716-1780). 

811, 812, 828. 838, 841. Clever 
paintings of still-life. 

Montalvo (1769-1846). 

843, 844. Partridges and fish, 
cleverly painted. 

Morales (d. 1586). 

847-850. Ecce Homo, a fine wasted 
face; Virgen de los Dolores, digni- 
fied ; Probentation in the Temple, well 
painted ; Virgin and Child. 

Murillo (Seville, 1618-1682). 

854. Holy Family, called the Paja-' 
rito, from the little bird held in the 
Child's hand. The influence of Eibera 
upon the painter in his early works i» 
seen in this very pleasing picture, 
p 2 
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855. Bobecca and Eliezer; life-like 
and well-coloured. 

856, 867. Annunciation. 

859. Adoration of the Shepherds ; a 
fine example of his naturalistic man- 
ner, in which the influence of Ribera 
and Velasquez is evident. 

861. Altar-piece known as * La Por- 
ciuncula,* from a plot of ground near 
Assisi, where Christ appeared in a 
vision to St. Francis. In the painter's 
warm manner ; all figures mean except 
tliat of the Saint. 

862. Virgin and Child. 

863. Santiago the Apostle; a fine 
head, in the calido stvle. 

864. 865. The Child Jesus and the 
young Baptist. 

866. *Infant Saviour and St. John, 
usually known as **Los Nifios de la 
Concha" (the children of the shell) 
— one of the most favourite of this 
master's works : " a rich and delightful 
picture," in his ** vaporoso " style. 

868. Vision of St. Bernard. The 
stream of milk flowing into the Sainf s 
mouth is characteristic of Spanish taste 
in matters of devotion. 

869. St. Ddefonso receiving the Ca- 
8idla from the Virgin, who appeared 
to him seated in the episcopal c^air in 
the Cathedral of Toledo, when the 
Saint was praymg at an altar. " The 
angels are nothing .but pretty milli- 
ners; the saint is but a monkish 
tailor." 

870. ♦The Virgin of the Bosary: 
heads of Virgin and child fine. 

871. Conversion of St. Paul ; finely 
coloured. 

872. S. Anne teaching the Virgin to 
read. Lacks dignity and beauty; the 
drawing and colour feeble; painted 
shortly before his death- 

875. Crucifixion ; small, very good, 

877. *The Lnmaculate Conception ; 
a small and very pleasing example. 

878, 879. *Two beautiful paintings 
of the "Immaculate Conception," in his 
best manner, — ^note the tender youth- 
fulness of the Virgin. 

881. Martyrdom of St. Andrew, "in 
his vaporoso style; a glorious picture, 
but disharmonised by the white re- 
painting of the horse." 

882-885. The Prodigal Son. 



Sketches for larger pictures belong- 
ing to Earl of Dudley. 

886. Infant Christ sleeping on the 
Cross ; in his calido or warm manner. 

891. San Francisco de Paula in 
prayer. 

893. La Galhga de la Moneda; a 
life-like bronzed Grail ician Gipsy. 

894. Fine devotional head of San 
Francisco de Paula. 

895. 896. Ecce Homo, and Virgen 
de los Dolores ; both good. 

897. Padre Cavanillas, in brown 
habit; powerful. 

Orrente (d. 1644). 

914. The Adoration of the Shep- 
herds; one of the best examples of 
this clever imitator of the Bassanos. 

Paoheco (Seville, 1671-1654). 

916. St. Agnes. 

Pantoja de la Cmi (Madrid, 1551- 
1609). 

923, 924, 925. Portraits of Isabella 
of Valois, third wife of Philip II., 
whose medal in the second painting 
she holds in her hand. Portrait of 
Maria, sister of Philijp II., and wife 
of the Emperor Maximilian. 

931. Portrait of Philip II., at ihe 
age of 60 — a pale bigot, with a rosary 
in his hand. 

Pareja, mulatto slave and pupil of 
Velasquez (Madrid, 1606-1670). 

935. The Calling of St. Matthew; 
considered his best work : he imitated 
in it the style and colouring of the 
Italian and Flemish painteis of his 
time rather than those of his master. 

Eibalta (oir. 1555-1628). 

946. Christ supported by Angels. 

947. San Francisco; an instructive 
specimen of the devotional instincts of 
the school. The angel literally dances 
in the air, playing the banjo. 

948. A beatified soul; pretty face, 
but silly expression. 

Eibera (Lo SpagnoUtto, 1588-1656). 

962. Santiago. 963. San Bartolom^. 
964. Santo Tomis. 972. San Matias 
(very young) ; the best of a series of 
Apostles. 

979. St. Joseph with the Child 
Jesus. 

980. Penitent; and 981, rather im- 
penitent, Magdalen. 

982. Jacob's Dream ; a more pleasing 
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subject than usual with him ; in his 
early style, before he took to his 
coarse and savage manner. 

997. St. Mary of Egypt. 

998. Stigmata ; head of Samt fine ; 
angel spoilt by bad mouth. 

1011. Profile of a young woman; 
handsome; well-drawn arm. Frag- 
ment of a burnt picture. 

Bin (Madrid. 1608-1685). 

An " Auto de F^," celebrated in the 
Plaza Mayor of Madrid on the 30th 
of June, 1680, before Charles II., 
Marie-Louise of Orleans, his Queen, 
and his mother, Mariana of Austria. 
A picture of great interest, in which 
are represented, as occurring simul- 
taneously, the various episodes of a 
truly Spanish ceremony. The poor 
bigot king views the scene from a bal- 
oony, surrounded by his wife, mother, 
and the lords and ladies of his Court. 
The Grand Inquisitor is seated on his 
throne. The victims are being led 
before him to hear their sentences, 
whilst others are compelled to abjure 
their heresies before an altar. Tliey 
wear sanbenitosy and images of those 
who have previously suffered are par 
raded about. A friar is preaching a 
sermon to those about to be burnt, and 
a priest is celebrating a mass for the 
good of their souls. The grandees 
of Spain, who gloried in being the 
"familiars" of 'the Inquisition, the 
ministers, foreign ambassadors and 
grandees, are witnessing the scene 
from the balconies. In the foreground 
are the asses on which those who are 
to be burnt are taken to the place ap- 
pointed for the purpose at the Puerta 
de Fuencarral. For a full description 
of the details of this curious picture, 
in which the portraits, costumes, &c., 
of the difierent persons taking part 
in the ceremony are represented with 
great accuracy and minuteness, see Don 
P. Madrazo's * Catalogue,' vol. i. p. 556. 

SanoheE Coello (d. 1590). 

1032. Portrait of the Infante Don 
Carlos, son of Philip II., who^ tragic 
history furnished the subject of 
Schiller's play. 

1033. Portrait of the Infanta Delia 
Isabel, the favourite daughter of 
Philip II. ; a charming work. 



1034. Portraits of the two daughters 
of Philip II., Dofia Isabel Clara 
Eugenia, and DoSa Catalina Micaela. 

1035,1036. Portraits of young prin- 
cesses, about 15, but aged by their 
costumes. 

1037. Portrait of a young Austrian 
princess. 

1038. Portrait of a grand lady ; stiff" 
and wooden, but careM painting. 

1039. A *Knight of the orcTer of 
Santiago. 

Trirtin (Madrid, 1586-1640). 

1048. An interesting portrait by a 
painter whose work appears to have 
exercised great influence over Velas- 
quez in his youth. 

Yelasques de Silva (Madrid, 1599- 
1660). 

1054. Adoration of the Kings, his 
earliest work in the gallery. * This 
work of a youth of 20 shows an alto- 
gether exceptional mastery of technical 
qualities, but no less clearly demon- 
strates that he possessed none of tlie 
elements of a religious painter.* The 
* prim goodiness * of the Child is comic. 

1055. The Crucifixion. *»A sub- 
lime representation of the death of 
the Son of Man: the treatment is 
grand and impressive; darkness is 
over the face of the earth, and the 
countenance of the Bedeemer is par- 
tially concealed by his dishevelled and 
scattered hair." Other critics think 
that the fallen hair savours of the gro- 
tesque, and that the feeling which 
should have made the picture sublime 
is wanting. 

1056. Coronation of the Virgin; 
painted after his return from his second 
residence in Italy, when for a short 
time he imitated, by no means success- 
fully, the colouring of the Italian 
masters. 'The countenances do not 
rise above commonplace rusticity, 
while the baldness of the Father is an 
impropriety violating the canons of 
taste and sacred art. The four cherubs 
are amazing for their vivacious 
sprightliness.' 

1057. The Hermits Anthony and 
Paul in the desert. "In breadth," 
says Wilkie, "and richness unex- 
ampled I the beau-ideal of landscape, 
with not much detail or imitation, but 
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the very same Bun we see, and the air 
we breathe, the very soul and spirit 
of nature." One of the painter's last 
works. 

1058. ♦The celebrated pictureknown 
as the '*Borrachos" (topers), in his 
first style, when under the influence of 
Ribora. ** The actors may, indeed, be 
low in intellectual character, but they 
are not vulgar, being true to the life ; 
and if deficient in elevated sentiment, 
are rich in meaning, and transcripts of 
real men." As in many of Velasquez's 
pictures, the greens and some other 
colours have become black. * Unfortu- 
nately, the mirth is artificial, the frenzy 
forced. Difficulties of foreshortening 
successfully vanquished, rigorous draw- 
ing, and sound modelliug, compel the 
admiration of the spectator ; the ima- 
ginative qualities that invoke enthusi- 
asm he will seek for in vain.' 

1069. The Forge of Vulcan ; in his 
second manner ; the result of his studies 
from the nude at Borne, where it was 
painted. Although the picture con- 
tains fine modelling, and displays a 
supple freedom of brush, it shows the 
painter's want of the highestimaginative 
faculties : Apollo has none of the attri- 
butes of the deity, and Vulcan and his 
companions are mere^^^ioorish black- 
smiths listening to a tale of scandal. 

1060. ♦The Surrender of Breda; per- 
haps the noblest of the works of Velas- 
quez, and one of the finest historical 
pictures in the world. ** Never were 
knights, soldiers, or national character 
better painted, or the heavy Fleming, 
the intellectual Italian, and the proud 
Spaniard more nicely marked even to 
their boots and breeches. Obs. the 
genial countenance of Spinola, who 
(the model of a high-bred, generous 
warrior) is consoling a gallant but 
vanquished enemy (Justin of Nassau). 
Spinola took Breda June 2nd, 1826, 
and died five years afterwards, broken- 
hearted at Philip IV.'s treatment, ex- 
claiming, * Me han quitado la honra I * 
(They have robbed me of my honour 1) 
Velasquez has introduced his own 
noble head into this wonderful compo- 
sition; it is placed to the extreme 
rt. of the picture, with a plumed hat 
shading hid finely - chiselled brow. 



This is indeed a vnale subject, and 
treated with a masculine mind and 
band." * The courtesy of the victor's 
action is inimitable ; the expression is 
that of manly respect, of a light attri- 
bution of victory to the caprice of 
Fortune. It is one of the finest 
touches of quiet, dramatic action to be 
found in paintiiag.* This picture is 
usually known in Spain as ^* Las Lan- 
zas," firom the upright lances which 
cut the sky. It is in the painter's 
second manner, and was painted in 
1647. 

1061. The *Hilandera8 or Tapestry 
Weavers; one of his most wonderful 
works in his third and last manner. 
The effects of light and shade, and 
aerial perspective, are truly marvel- 
lous, and produced by such simple and 
masterly means. Mengs said of this 
picture that it seemed painted rather 
by the mind than by the hand. The 
younger woman who winds the yam is 
one of the very few charming forms or 
faces painted by Valasquez. The 
picture was evidently intended as 
symbolical of human life. 

1062. The ♦Meninaa, or ♦*La Fa- \ 
milia :" in his third manner. Velasquez ^ 
has represented himself painting the 
royal family. In front of him are 
supposed to be standing Philip IV. 
and his Queen, Dona Mariana of 
Austria, who are reflected in a look- 
ing-glass. In the foreground is the 
little Princess Margarita Maria, at- 
tended by her female dwarf, Maria 
Barbola. Another dwarf, named Nico- 
lasito Portusato, is teasing with his 
foot a huge mastiff lying sleepily on . 
the floor. Behind the Princess are her / 
two attendants, and in the background, 

at an open door, Don Jose Nieto, 
" Aposentador " of the Queen. Two 
young maids ofhonour, her " Meninas," 
seek to amuse her. The painter stands 
before his easel, brush and palette in 
hand. On his breast is the red cross 
of Santiago, which, according to tradi- 
tion, was painted by the King himself, 
*' to finish the picture," as he declared. 
"This wonderful picture (which de- 
serves careful study) is aljke a master- 
piece in local colour and in aerial 
lineal perfection; the accessories are 
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only indicated, and there is a marked 
absence of bright colours — ^an olive- 
greenish tone pervading the back- 
ground." 

1066. ♦Philip TV. on horseback on 
his triumphal entry into Lerida,in the 
painter's second manner. Sterling 
pronounces this picture the first eques- 
trian portrait in the world ; it is per- 
haps the finest Velasquez ever painted. 

1067. Portrait of Delia Isabel de 
Bourbon, the first wife of PhUip IV., 
on an ambling palfrey. The greater 
■part of the details, especially the dress, 
are by pupils. 

1068. ♦Prince Baltasar on his pony : 
one of his most celebrated pictures ; 
in his second manner, full of spirit. 
The chUd gallops out of the frame; 
the pony's head, the drapery and de* 
tails, are painted with admirable 
truth. 

1069. Portrait of the Duke of Oli- 
vares on horseback, < pointing to a 
battle raging in the distance — ^a purely 
imaginative incident, for he was no 
general.* 

1070. Portrait of Philip IV. in his 
Youlh, in the painter's first manner; 
injured and badly repainted. 

1072. The Infanta Doila Maria, 
Queen of Hungary, sister of Philip IV. 
" This portrait is particularly interest- 
ing to us, as the lady was the object 
of our Charles's romantic visit to 
Madrid. Howell, who was at the 
Spanish Court, described her as a very 
comely lady, rather of a Flemish com- 
plexion tluin of the Spaniard, fair- 
hfdred, and full and big-lipped, which 
is held a beauty rather than a blemish 
in the Austrian family" — a beauty 
which they have curiously preserved. 

1073. A noble, full-length portrait 
of the In&nte Don Carlos, second son 
of Philip m., holding a glove in his 
left hand ; in the painter's first manner. 

1074. Portrait of Philip IV. in shoot- 
ing-dress, with a dog : a life-like por- 
trait of the king in his youth ; in Ve- 
lasquez' second manner. 

1075. Portrait of the Infante Don 
Fernando de Austria, brother of 
Philip IV., in his shooting-dress, with 
dog and gun ; excellent in aU respects. 

1076. *Prince Baltasar, at 6 years of 



age ; * in shooting-dress, guh in hand, 
aping his father.' 

1078. Full-length portrait of Mari- / 
ana of Austria, second wife of Philip I 
rV., dressed in the extravagant hoop < 
of the time. ; 

1080. ♦Philip rV. at 55, m the 
painter's best manner. There is a 
replica of this fine portrait in our 
National Gallery. 

1081. 1082. Philip IV., and Mariana 
of Austria, his Queen, at Prayers ; 
from the Escorial : not entirely by the 
hand of the master. * The King evi- 
dently entertains the serene convic- 
tion that the Majesty of Spain and the 
Majesty of Heaven here meet on equal 
terms.' 

1083. ♦Portrait of Prince Baltasar 
Carlos, son of Philip IV., aged 14. 
The most pleasing of all the royal 
portraits, recalling Bubens' famous 
group of his two boys at Vienna. 

1084. ♦Portrait of the Infanta Dolla 
Maria Theresa of Austria, daughter of 
Philip IV., and wife of Louis XTV., in 
the Court-dress and hoop called 
•* guardainfante." * Light sparkles 
over the surface of the dress precisely 
as it would in nature. It is one of 
those marvellous triumphs of manipu- 
lative skill before which criticism is 
silent.' 

1085. The poet G<5ngora. 

1086. 1087, 1088. The painter's 
wife, and his two daughters ; * strongly 
suggestive of the brush work of Maze, 
son-in-law of Velasquez, whose family 
it probably represents.' 

1089. Striking portrait of an elderly 
lady, carefully painted. 

1090. Portrait of Don Antonio 
Alonso Pimental, 9th Count of Bena- 
vente; "magnificently painted. How 
much effect is produced with little 
detail I yet never was armour better 
represented." 

1091. Martifiez Montana the sculp- 
tor. *His riffht hand, holding a 
modelling tool, has the action arrested 
in a very natural manner. The ex- 
pression is keen, kindly, and genial.* 

1092-1094. Two jesters of Philip 
rV., known of the name of Pablillos de 
ValladoUdf and Don Juan de Austria — 
the latter unfinished. 
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1095, 1096, 1098, 1099. Four ♦won- 
derful portraits of Philip IV.'s dwarfs. 
El Primo, seated with an open book 
before him ; Don Sebastian de Mora ; 
El Nifio de Vallecafi; El Bobo de 
Coria. These are amongst the best 
examples of his vigorous and facile 
brush, and of his unrivalled power of 
portraying character and expression : 
compare the arrogant pride — truly 
Spanish — of the Primo, the vacant 
idiotcy of the NiSo, the spiteful cun- 
ning of the Bobo, and the stolid ob- 
stinacy of Don Sebastian ; it would be 
impossible to represent with more 
spirit and truth the peculiar ohara.cter- 
isticB of these unfortunate beings. * The 
Bobo is evidently telling a droll story.' 

1097. A dwarf, called D. Antonio el 
Ingles (the Englishman). An admir- 
able example of the skill of the painter 
in producing effect by small means. 
* Were it not for the Luiputian proper- 
ties, and imder-current of burlesque, 
such a picture of concentrated spleen 
would almost inspire terror.' 

1100. ^sop, "looking more like a 
shirtless cobbler than a philosopher ;*' 
and yet ' the large flat face, with promi- 
nent cheek-bones, eyes far apart, 
spread nostrils, wide mouth, and stiff 
grizzled hair, combine to form a type 
of homely, self-contained wisdom.* 

1101. An admirable study of a 
cunning Castilian usurer whom the 
painter has caUed " Menippus." Com- 
panion to ^sop. * The individuality 
and grasp of characters in both are 
consummate.* 

1110. View of the **Oalle de la 
Beina " at Aranjuez. A grand land- 
cape, in which the colour has unfortu- 
nately blackened. 

There are several other views of 
gardens by Velasquez, two of which 
(1106 and 1107) represent the ViUa 
Medici in Eome. 

ViUavioendo (Seville, 1635-1700). 

1119. Boys playing at dice. Many 
of the beggar ooys that figure in Euro- 
pean galleries as Murillo's] are by this 
painter, his pupil. 

Zurbaran (Seville, 1598-1662). 

1120. Vision of San Pedro Nolasoo. 
1132. Sta-Caellda; a graceful female 

figure, 



1133. Infant Jesus, asleep on the 

Cross. 

Modem Spanish School ; in Boom L., 
on the basement, and on an upper fioor 
above Room J. Among the best ex- 
amples are : Pradilla : Juana la Loca. 
Bosales : Death of Isabel la Catolica ; 
a young artist of promise, who died in 
1873. Casado : Campana de Huesca 
(see Bte. 152). Placenda : Death of 
Lucrezia. Urgel: ** Que solos quedan 
los muertos,** a touching Cemetery 
scene. Moreno: Choir practice. 

A room on the upper floor, reached 
by a staircase on 1. in the entrance ro- 
tunda (A), contains paintings by Goya 
for the Boyal Tapestry manufactory ; 
interesting as illustrations of Spanish 
costumes and manners at the begin- 
ning of this century. 

Original Drawings. 

Boom M contains a small collection, 
chiefly of Spanish artists — ^A. Cano, 
Care!lo,el Mudo, Goya, and others, but 
none of Velasquez, and only one attri- 
buted to Murillo. The origin(Q de- 
sign for the high altar of the ch. of 
San Juan de los Reyes at Toledo, by 
the architect, Juan Guas, is interest- 
ing. 

Sculptures. 

Boom N. contains a miscellaneous 
collection of Greek vases, ancient and 
modem bronzes, ivory carvings, objects 
in porphyry, precious marbles, &o. 
At the entrance to the next room are 2 
beautiful spirally fluted columns of 
Astracane marble, 8 ft. high. 

Booms O and Q. — The most inte- 
resting sculptures are in the centre ; a 
fine full-length bronze statue of Isa- 
bella (diva Isabella.^ as she is called in 
the inscription), wife of Charles V., by 
Pampeo Leoni, dated 1564. A marble 
bust of Philip n. A grand bronze 
group of Charles V. trampling upon an 
allegorical figure of War, by Pompeo 
Leoni, A bronze full-length of Philip 
II., who is called in the inscription 
" AnglisB Rex.*' Fine bronze bust of 
Charles V., supported by two human 
figures and an eagle. Full-length 
bronze figure of Maria, wife of Louis, 
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King of Hungary, a sister of Charles 
y^ in the dress of a nnn. An ancient 
female torso in marble. Part of a 
female figure in marble, said to have 
heen discovered at Pompeii. Colossal 
reclining figure of Cleopatra, said to 
be from Herculaneum. Some of the 
Boman statues and busts arranged 
round the room are iuteresting.f 

Egyptian statue in black granite, 
patched and restored witii marmo 
%to. *An ancient group of two 
youths before an altar, called Castor 
and Pollux, but the subject is doubtful. 
Casts of them have been placed in 
eyery large European gallery. 

At the sides, Boman statues and 
busts, among which the head of Cicero, 
are worthy of notice. At the end of 
Boom Q are two interesting reliefiB of 
Charles Y. and his wife, the impress 
Isabella ; attributed to Pompeo Leoni. 

In the centre of the long gallery 
E, F, are 2 cases containing objects of 
art, cups, bowls, &c., in the precious 
metals and rare marbles, in enamel 
and rock crystal ; some of great beauty 
and value. They formed paxt of the 
collection belon^g to the house of 
Bourbon, and were brought to Spain 
by Philip V. Having been concealed 
at the time of the French occupation, 
they were rescued from the cellars of 
the Boyal Palace and finally deposited 
in the Museum. One or two are attri- 
buted to Benvenuto Cellini. The fine 
majolica bowl was formerly at the 
Eiicoriai. 

§ 11. Museums. 

Knseo Arqneologioo, Calle Emba- 
jadores, on the extreme S. side of the 
town. Open on week days from 11 to 
5; Sun. and Fest., 9 to 12. Entrance 
50 cents for 1 or 6 persons. Cata- 
logue, 1st vol., 6 pesetas. 

This Museum was founded by Queen 
Isabel, and opened by King Amadeo 
in 1871. It has been arranged in the 

Sardens and small palace of the Casino 
e la Bema, in imitation of the Hdtel 
de Ciuny in Paris. The Casino was 

t The gtndent wUl find farther details of the 
Kulptnre at the Madrid GaUery in Emil 
HtUmer, * Antiken BUdwerke in MAdrid,' Ber- 
Un, 1869. 



given by the corporation of Madrid to 
Dolia Maria Isabel de Braganza on her 
marriage with Ferdinand VII. The 
nucleus of the Museum was formed of 
the following objects : — 

The large and important collection 
of coins and medals which was formerly 
at the National Library ; curiosities of 
different kinds given to Charles III. by 
Don Pedro Davila in 1771 ; a variety 
of Chinese objects sent from the Phi- 
lippine Islands; the collection of ob- 
jects brought from South America in 
1776 by Buiz and Pavon; and the 
unique series of 600 specimens of 
ancient Peruvian pottery, collected 
from the tombs of the Incas, in 1788, 
by Don Baltasar Jaime, bishop of 
Trujilo. Much has been added since 
then to the MuseunL The Spanish 
Government bought in 1873 the large 
collection of Boman antiquities which 
belonged to the Marquis of Salamanca. 
They had been collected by him in 
Italy during the excavations made for 
the construction of the Boman rail- 
roads, and were formerly at Yista 
Alegre, near Madrid. In 1874-76, the 
curious sculptures found in the exca- 
vations at Yecla, province of Murcia^ 
were bought for this Museum. 

Ist Moom. — ^A Moorish wooden door 
from a ruined church at Daroca, 14th 
centy. ; two plaster archways of Mude- 
jar architecture from the Aljaferia at 
Zaragoza; a fine Hispano-Moresque 
vase of lustred ware in blue and white, 
similar to one at the Alhambra; a 
great variety of most interesting dishes 
of this same pottery, ornamented with 
coats of arms, inscriptions, &c ; a very 
remarkable bronze Moorish lamp, with 
inscription stating it belonged to Mo- 
hamed, 8rd King of Granada, a.d. 
1305; below it, in central case, the 
keys of Oran, which were given to 
Cardinal Ximenez; two remarkable 
Moorish astrolabes, one made for 
Philip IL, of which there is a repro- 
duction at the Kensington Museum, 
the other dated 1067, the most ancient 
instrument of this kind which exists ; 
an archway from Casa del Cbapiz, 
Granada ; part of a sq. Moorish tank 
from the Alhambra; 2 well-mouths 
&om Cordova; a Moorish sepulchral 
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Btone, with inscription of 11th centy., 
from Toledo; some interesting ivory 
caskets with Arabic inscriptions; a 
BUk textile fabric of the 13th centy. ; 
the remains of a cbress of the Infante 
Felipe, son of San Ferdinand. 

2nd Room. — ^A series of Tapestries, 
embroidered with silks and gold, the 
gift of the Conde Duke de Olivares 
to a convent of nuns at Madrid; a 
sedan-chair of the 18th centy.; an 
interesting steel weighing-machine, 
made by Salinas at Madrid. 

3rd Boom. — Stalls from the convent 
of El Paular, near Segovia, 16th 
centy. ; some Eomanesque capitals 
from San Juan de Gampoo and Santa 
Maria de Mave; an ancient sq. font, 
and several good old Spanish paintings 
on panel. 

^th Boom. — On the 1., a Christian 
sarcophagus of the 4th centy.; tomb 
of an abb<>t, 14th centy., with interest- 
ing representations of his life and 
death ; the recumbent effigies of Doila 
Aldonca de Mendoza, Doiia Ooetanza 
de Castilla, and Pedro Boil. The pray- 
ing statue of Don Pedro el Cruel is 
the only one that exists of this mon- 
arch, and was brought from his sepul- 
chre at Santo Domingo el Eeal. 

Wi and Qth Booms. — ^Two good ma- 
jolica dishes from Urbino ; an Assump- 
tion with Angels resembling coloured 
Bobbia ware ; a variety of Buen Eetiro 
biscuit-porcelain ; some Indifferent 
Spanish glass; inferior specimens of 
Talavera and Alcora pottery, and a fine 
group of biscuit-porcelain, marked 
Duke d*Angoul^me ; Dresden and 
Sevres porcelain from the China closets 
at the Palace, and a very beautiful set 
of blue Wedgwood ware, which formed 
part of the cargo of a ship that was 
seized during the Peninsular War. 
Bronzes of the 16th centy. 

Closed CahineL — A very fine gun of 
the 17th centy., inlaid with garnets 
and eZot8onn^enamel ; a magnificently- 
embroidered cope ; an ivory *crucifix 
from San Isidro el Heal, which deserves 
special attention, with inscription 
** Ferdinaudus Rex Sancia Regma," 
one of the most interesting ivories 
which exist of the 11th centy. (copy at 
S, Kensington); Visigothic and Arabic 



ornaments from Guarrazar and Anda- 
lucia ; head of a crozier given by the 
Anti-Pope Luna to his sister, the ab- 
bess of a convent in Aragon ; an early 
German painted triptych, and several 
ivory diptychs and cadcets of interest 

The visitor must here cross the 
garden to go to the building where 
the Roman antiquities and medals are 
arranged. 

Entrance Hall. — ^Inscriptions. 

lit Boom (on 1.). — ^Terra-cotta and 
pottery; lamps; images. 

Ind Boom. — Etruscan and Greek 
vases from the Salamanca collection, 
some of which are very fine; bronze 
ornaments and mummies. 

Zrd Boom. — ^Vases. 

^fh Boom. — ^The celebrated ♦bronze 
tablets found at Osuna, and bought 
by the Gk>vemment. They conteiu 
I^ of the 61 chapters, and the whole 
of the following until the 82 inclusive, 
of the colonial laws given by Julius 
CsBsar to the colony which he founded 
under the name of Oenetiva Julia. 
Here also are numerous personal orna- 
ments. 

5th Boom. — Bronzes and ornaments. 

6th Boom. — Roman sarcophagus 
found at Husillos; a well-covei 
with figures representing the Birth of 
Minerva, Greek, or copy firom the 
Greek; 12 mosaics for hanging against 
a wall, brought by Charles III. from 
Herculaneum, representing the games 
at a Roman circus; mosaic of Me- 
dusa's head. The visitor must espe- 
cially observe the curious sculptures 
on the altars, eto., contained in this 
room. (See Introd. Spanish Sculpture.) 
They appear to belong to the first 
centuries of the Christian era. The 
attributes and emblems of draperies 
of these statues must be noticed, and 
inscriptions in Greek and Iberian cha- 
racters in an undeciphered language. 
Some of these figures carry in their 
hands cups with fire, or signs whidi 
appear to refer to a solar deity. The 
student ma^ look at a remarkfltole sun- 
dial with Greek in8oriptions.t 

t For ftirtber iofonnatlon on this saliject the 
voluminoiiB work, * Mnseo EspsfKd de Aotigne- 
dades/ in course of pablicanon, may be oon- 
Bulted. 
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7th Room, — Containing similar frag- 
ments. Hence a staircase leads to 
the collection of China and Medals. 
They are admirably arranged in his- 
toric series. Notice the early Iberian 
coins. The Greek coins are very fine, 
and the series of medals of Spanish, 
French, and Itahan kings, and dis- 
tinguished persons, is of the highest 
interest. On the stairs is a model of 
the Theatre at Sagunto. In the gar- 
den has been erected a fancy speci- 
men of a Mosqne, imitated from the 
Mihrab at Cordova. It fell in the 
cyclone of Sept. 1891. Near it is a 
Bhed containing a few ancient frag- 
ments, and guarded by two of the 
Toros described in Rte. 1. Behind 
the Mosque is the Ethnological Ha- 
seum. The Pre-historical Collection 
is rich in stone implements found in 
Spain. Among other objects in this 
saloon, a beautiful Crucifixion in 
ebony and mother of pearl, covered 
with figures, deserves attention. Also 
a Mexican papyrus, anterior to the 
Ck)nquest; some helmets made of 
feathers brought firom Ihe Sandwich 
Islands, most remarkable for their 
Grecian form ; 156 statuettes of Mex- 
ican figures, representing national 
costumes of the 18th centy. ; 24 lac- 
quer-pictures, representing tiie Con- 
quest of Mexico; Chinese musical 
instruments, arms, porcelain, and cos- 
tumes; a very remarkable textile 
fabric found in the tomb of an Inca, 
and ^e unique collection of Peruvian 
pottery already mentioned. 

The Artillery Museum is close to 
the W. entrance into the Betiro Gar- 
dens. (Fermiso may be obtained at a 
book-shop. No. 6, Puerta del Sol.) It 
is chiefly interesting to miUtary men ; 
but the ordinary traveller will be in- 
terested in the fine embroidered tent 
which belonged to Charles V. It is 
of Oriental work, and was probably 
taken in the African war. Here also 
may be seen an interesting model of 
the town of Madrid in 1830 ; a gUt- 
bsass model made for Charles lY. ; 
and the chairs and table used by 
Maroto and Esparteio to sign the 
peace of Yergaia. 



The Naval Hu86nm,in the Plazuela 
de los Ministerios, is open on Tues- 
days and Fridays from 10 a.m. to 3 
P.M., except when it rains. (Termuo 
as above.) It contains ship-Dmlding 
models of the day when Spain was a 
first-class naval power ; and also the 
chart of America made by the pilot 
Juan de la Cosa for tiie use of Colum- 
bus in his second voyage of discovery 
in 1493. 

HuBonm of Katnral History in the 
Academy of San Fernando, No. 19, 
Calle de Alcaic, daily— except on 
holidays — ^from 10 to 2. The minera- 
logical department is remarkably rich 
in specimens of Spanish and South 
American minerals, marbles, &c. 
Here is a loadstone (piedra iman) 
weighing 6 lbs. and supporting 60 lbs. 
of metal. The zoological collection 
contains many rare animals and fossil 
remains, among which is a gigantic 
specimen of the * Megatherium Ameri- 
eanuniy found in the year 1789 near 
the river Lujan, about 40 m. from 
Buenos Ayres in the river Plate : 
near it is a smaller specimen of the 
same extinct animal, which was found 
near Madrid, 20 ft. below the earth. 
There are several fine osMohes. 



§ 12. Academies ahd Private 

PlOTTJBB GaLLEBIES. 

The Academy of Tine Arts or of 
San Fernando is in the same building 
as the ** Natural History Museum," 
Calle Alcahi. On the ground-floor is 
a collection of plaster casts made by 
Mengs, in the hope of furnishing 
models from antique sculpture, in 
which Spain was so very deficient. 
In the Salon de Sesiones, where the 
members of the Academy hold theii 
meetings, are : Mwrillo, St. Elizabeth, 
or Isabel, of Hungary tending the 
sick poor, commonly called el Tifloso, 
from the saint applying remedies to 
the scabby head of a pauper urchin ; 
she is full of tenderness ; the sores are 
too truly painted to be agreeable, but 
her saint-like charity ennobles these 
horrors, and the service of love knows 
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no degradation. Her young, beau- 
tiful, almost divine head contrasts 
with that of the beggar hag in the 
foreground. This picture was carried 
off by Soult from La Oaridad of Se- 
ville, and presented to the Louvre. 
As placed originally by Murillo, In a 
hospital, the subject and intention 
were evident and appropriate. In 
the same room are two superb Mu- 
rillos, taken by Soult ftom Santa 
Maria la Blanca at Seville, and sent 
to Paria, but afterwards rescued like 
the Santa Isabel. They represent 
the foundation of Santa Maria Mag- 
giore at Rome, under Pope Liberius 
about the year 360; they are semi- 
circular in shape, to fit the gaps still 
visible at Seville. The designs in 
the angles were added in France, 
where the pictures were both ruth- 
lessly over-deaned. The Dream, the 
better of the two, is an exquisite re- 
presentation of sleep. The closed 
book by the side of the Roman Senator 
suggests he had been reading some- 
thing wliich brought pious thoughts, 
and the dream followed. The Virgin 
in the air points out the site of the 
future church. The companion pic- 
ture, where the dreamer explains his 
vision to the pontiff, is painted in the 
vaporoso style : the distant procession 
is admirable. 

Here also hangs a good Crucifixion 
by Cano; and in the adjoining room 
two early paintings by Murillo, re- 
presenting the agony of S. Francis, 
and S. Diego de Alcaic feeding poor 
children. Also two by Eibera, S. 
Jerome and the Magdalen; a small 
Holy Family by Juanes; an early 
German S. Jerome; and 5 clever 
small sketches by Ooya — 2 Autos de 
Fe', Gtood Friday, Bull-fight, and 
Mad-house. 

In the long room (Salon dela 8e- 
cretaria), five full-length pictures of 
Zurharan, monks in the white dress 
of the Order of Meroes, very cha- 
racteristic of the master ; Mengs, por- 
trait of la Marquesa de los Llanos, 
interesting for costume. Goya, the 
recumbent figure of a celebrated ac- 
tress, and study of the nude for the 
same painting. A statue of San 



Bruno, by Manuel Pereyra (ob. 1667), 
which used to stsuid in the niche over 
the Hospederia de los Oartujos in the 
Calle de AlcaU. Cork model of the 
Coliseum. 

Academy of History, 21 Calle de 
Leon, contains a valuable collection of 
historical MSS., papal bulls, and early 
rituals and missals (amongst them 
the Forum Judicum and a Gothic 
ritual earlier even than the Mozarabic 
rite), brought from suppressed con- 
vents and other public establishments, 
and a good library. It has also a 
small collection of artistic objects, of 
which the most important are : a cir- 
cular disc in silver, 23 inches in dia- 
meter, of historical and artistic interest, 
discovered at Almendralejo, near 
Merida, in 1847, upon which is repre- 
sented in relief, according to the in- 
scription upon it, the Emperor Theo- 
dosius the Great, seated on his throne 
between his two sons, and surrounded 
by his guards, in the act of delivering 
a roll of the laws to the governor of a 
province; underneath tiie Emperor 
there is a female figure of Plenty, 
with Cupids on each side ; two early 
Romano-Christian sarcophagi; part 
of an ancient Arab banner, with Cufio 
inscription; an exceedingly interest- 
ing '•^liquary with folding doors, 
upon which are painted scenes from 
the life of the Virgin, and of the Pas- 
sion, and angels playing on musical 
instruments ; the painted and carved 
ornaments are Moorish in style; an 
inscription on it states that it was 
dedicated in 1390 ; the paintings are 
more Italian than Spanish in style. 
(From the Monastery of Piedra in 
Aragon.) An ancient Arab ivory 
casket, several Roman and Arabic in- 
scriptions, and a collection of medals 
and coins. 

Aoademia Ef paSola, 26, Calle Val- 
verde, for the study of the Spanish 
language and publication of the Dic- 
tionary. Academy of Natural and 
Moral Sciences at No. 2 Plaza de 
Villa. 

Private Picture CNUloriet. Those 
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of the Dukes of Medinaceli, Alba, and 
Pastrana may be visited by means of 
cards obtainable on application to the 
stewards of the respective owners. 

The collection of the Duke of 
Medinaceli contains a good portrait 
by Velasquez; a portrait of Charles 
V. by Pantoja de la Cruz ; a portrait 
by MuriUo ; the Siege of Bethulia by 
Martin Schoen ; and a sacred subject 
by Pierin del Vaga. 

In the collection of the Duke de 
Pastrana, inherited from the family of 
Infantado, are some important pictures, 
including a fine replica of the " Jardin 
d' Amour," by J?ti6ewa, several other 
works by the same master, a Holy 
Family by Vandyckf also a portrait of 
the celebrated Princess of Eboli. 

Platetia de Uartmes, at E. end of 
Galle San Juan, opposite S. entrance 
to Picture Gallery. This is sometimes 
used for exhibiting works of art. The 
panorama of the Esoorial in one of 
tiie rooms is worth visiting. 

§ 13. Public Buildings. 

El Senado, House of Lords, in the 
Plaza de los Ministerios, is an ugly 
animposing edifice. It contains some 
good modem Spanish pictures. 

La . Casa de los Ministerios, ad- 
joining the abovC) was built for the 
Secretaries of State by Lt.-Gen. Saba- 
tini, by order of Charles IV. : it was 
splendidly fitted up by Godoy, and 
has a grand staircase and column- 
supported vestibule. In the library 
are 3 fresoo medallions painted by 
Ghya, Here were formerly the 
offices of the Mmisters of War, 
Marine, Justice, and Finance; now 
that of the Admiralty or Marina only 
remains. Finance is removed to the 
Calle de AlcalA; War to the Buena 
Vista, Calle de Alcald ; Qrada y Jus- 
ticia to the old Inquisicion in the Calle 
Ancha de San Bernardo; and the 
Ministry of State is in the ground- 
floor of the palace. The Casa de los 
Ministerios was much damaged by fire 
on Oct. 31, 1846, when many of the 
arohiyes were burnt and lost. 



El Congreso de los Bipntados, 
House of Commons, is now held in the 
handsome edifice on the N. side of 
the Plaza de las Cortes. This Par- 
liament-house was begun in 1842 by 
the architect Colomer, and completed 
in 1850. The interior is lofty, and 
the galleries for strangers convenient. 
In the centre of the principal fa9ade 
is a pediment representing Spain re- 
ceiving Law, accompanied by Power 
and Justice. The sides of the front 
entrance steps were adorned by two 
clumsily executed stone lions. One of 
these, however, was decapitated by a 
cannon ball in 1854, and they are now 
replaced by two similar monsters in 
bronze. The frescoes in the house 
itself are indifferent. The painting of 
the Comuneroa by Gisbert in the Sala 
de la Presidencia represents the execu- 
tion of the three brave leaders of that 
unfortunate "puritan" band. The 
dead man whose decapitated head is 
being held towards the crucifix is 
Juan Bravo, the noble chief; Juan 
Padilla stands in the centre; whilst 
Francisco Maldonado occupies the rt.- 
hand comer of the mournful scene. 
The Ministerial Bench is called El 
banco azuli Members speak from their 
seats. The public are admitted to 
that part of the house called la Tri- 
bnna Fnhlica, but strangers are ad- 
mitted to la Trihana Beservada on 
the introduction of a Deputy. 

The Casa de los Consejoa, at the W. 
end of the Calle Mayor on the S. side, 
built by Francisco de Mora for the 
Duque de Uoeda, is a fine Herrera 
elevation, but the interior was never 
properly finished; the chi^ fa9ade 
looks N. 

§ 14. Churches and Conventb. 

There are so very few churches 
which the ecclesiologist will find worth 
visiting at Madrid that he had better 
hasten to Imperial Toledo, the seat of 
the primate of Spain. For a notice of 
the Protestant churches and schools, 
see Introduction, § 25. 

San 7ranoiioo is a vast pile placed 
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in an out-of-the-way locality in the 
S.W. angle of the town. It is best 
reached by descending the Calle 
Mayor and crossing the viaduct of 
Segovia. The convent itself is now 
used as barracks, and the chapel as 
a parish church. It was designed by 
the friar Francisco Gabezas, and 
finished in 1784 by Sabatini. Here 
was buried Dofia Juaoa, the fair and 
frail Queen of Enrique IV., and also 
the magician Enrique de Yillena, 
whoae books were burnt in the clois- 
ters of Santo Domingo el Beal, in 
Madrid, by order of Enrique IV. 
During the reign of Joseph Buona- 
parte this church was used for the 
meeting of the Cortes. In 1869 it 
was made into a national Pantheon, 
and the remains of many illustrious 
Spaniards were torn from their rest- 
ing-places and deposited here. But 
this transfer was very unpopul£kr in 
the provinces, and most of the bodies 
have been reclaimed and restored. 

S. Francisco is now the finest church 
in Madrid. It has been restored at 
great cost, and elaborately adorned 
with paintings by Amerigo, Oontreras, 
and other modem artists. The church 
is a rotunda, with dome 163 ft. high, 
and three domed chapels on each side, 
all profusely decorated. The two pul- 
pits are ornamented with reliefs in 
white marble, and the raised altar 
carved with arabesques. The circular 
E. end is surrounded with wooden 
stalls of great beauty from the Convent 
of M Parraly Segovia. The Sacristy 
is handsomely panelled, and the 
Chapter-house is fitted up with stalls, 
exquisitely carved in walnut, with 
figures of saints in low relief, and 
richly sculptured capitals, from Ml 
Paular, near La Granja. 

The Church of San Andres, in its 
plazuela between the Calle de Segovia 
and the Plazuela de la Cebada, was 
used by Ferdinand and Isabella the 
Catholic as their parish church. Here 
Meulrid's glorious ploughboy patron, 
San Isidro, went to mass and was 
buried ; his body was removed in 1769 
to San Isidro el Beal, but a small 
screen in the presbyt^y marks ^e 



site where he was buried in 1130. 
The coloured shrine of the saint, rest- 
ing on 3 lions, is coloured with small 
damaged figures of men and animals. 
The gaudy Churrigueresque chapel 
was raised about 1657. The miracles 
of the tutelar are painted by Carreno 
and the Bizzi : one of them represeuts 
Alonso Vni. recognising in the body 
of San Isidro the peasant who led his 
armies to victory at Icia NavaB de 
TcHosa. 

Adjoining is La Capilla del Obispo, 
one of the few old Gothic specimens 
in modem Madrid. It is so csdled 
because built by Guttierrez de Vargas 
y Carvajal, Bishop of Plasencia, in 
1547. The excellent Betablo was 
carved by Francisco Giralte, and 
painted by Juan de Villaldo in 1548 ; 
the plateresque sepulchres of the 
prelate and his family are also by 
Giralte. This chapel was injured in 
1755 by the Lisbon earthquake, and 
repaired in vile taste. There are some 
good carvings in the sacristy, and a 
wooden effigy of the saint in his rustic 
costume. During Holy Week, and at 
other great festivals, some fine tapestry 
is himg up in the chapel. 

In the Calle Toledo is the Church 
of San Isidro el EeaL This, once a 
Jesuit college, and now a parish church, 
was built in 1651. Here bad taste and 
Churrigueresque extravagance reign 
undisputed. An image of ^. 8, de la 
Soledadt in a small gilded side chapel, 
is well carved and painted. In the 
sacristy is a Christ and St. Peter by 
Morales, In the Capilla Mayor repose 
the ashes of the holy ploughboy and 
his wife. This statue is by Pereyra. 
Here also are the remains of Daoiz, 
Velarde, and some of Murat's victims 
of the Dos de Mayo, which were re- 
moved from the Prado on May 2, 1814, 
with great pomp. The Public library 
(§ 8} was founded by the Jesuits. 

The Church of San Oin^s, on the S. 
side of the Calle Arenal, was built 
about 1358, injured by fire in 1824, 
and restored in 1874. In the CapiUa 
de Santisimo Criato, 1st in K. aisle 
(entered from the sacristy) is a fine 
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Christ ou the 1. by VerqaZf and another 
on the rt. by Alonso 6ano, The altar 
of this chapel is remarkable for two 
beautiful little columns of Semesanto, 
one of the rarest of Eoman metrbles, 
and probably the only specimen in 
Spain. 

The convent of Las Salesas Beales 
is situated in the Oalle Doiia Barbara 
de Braganza. This enormous nunnery, 
a second Escorial, was built in 1758 
by one Carlier, for Barbara, queen of 
Ferdinand YL, in imitation of Madame 
de Maintenon*s St. Gyr, as a place of 
retreat for herself, and a seminary for 
young noble females. The size, 
enormous cost, and bad taste led the 
critics to exclaim, *^ Barbara Reinaf 
harhara obra^ harharo gusto^ harharo 
gasto^'f Over the fe9ade is a bas- 
relief of Hnestra SeQora de la Yisitap 
eion, to which mystery the convent is 
dedicated. The building is now used 
as the Palace of Justice, where all the 
superior law-courts of Madrid hold 
their sittings. The imposing Corin- 
thian chapel facing the street is now 
converted into a parish church. The 
king and queen, who would not mix 
their French ashes with those of 
Austrians, are buried here; their 
tombs, designed by Sabatini, and 
executed by Gutierrez, are wrought 
of the finest materials, but in vulgar 
taste. The handsome columns which 
adorn the altars are of Serpentine 
firom the quarries of San Juan near 
Granada. General O'Donell, Duke 
of Tetuan, is buried here. 

In the Church of the Hospital de 
lOB Flamencos, Calle de Claudio 
Coello, Barrio de Salamanca, is a 
picture by Rubens^ representing the 
Martyrdom of St. Andrew. The por- 
trait of the founder, Carlos de Amberes, 
ob. 1604, is in the sacristy. 

In the Church of Sta. Isabel is a 
fine picture by Ribera, the Immaculate 
Conception, over the high altar. 

f Barbaro, bestdes meaning larbarous, has 
in l^>aniBh the secondary signification of im- 
, outrageous. 



The convent of Bescalzas Beales was 
founded in 1559 by Juaoa, daughter 
of Charles V., and mother of the 
famous Don Sebastian of Portugal. 
The Retabh is by Becerra. The 
abbess of this convent ranks as a 
grandee. In a corner of the cloister 
near the chancel, over a slab of hand- 
some red breccia from Atapuerca, is 
the kneeling effigy of the foundress, 
behind a glazed grating. 

The Convent of Atocha is being 
demolished, and a new Bsksilica is to 
be erected on its site. It was founded 
in 1523 for the Dominicans by Hur- 
tado de Mendoza, confessor to Charles 
V. It was enriched by a succession 
of pious princes, desecrated and pil- 
laged by the invaders; Ferdinand 
VU., on his return, rebuilt it. Above 
the heavy altar are hung banners of 
Spanish victories. In this ch. are 
buried Castailos, created Duke of 
Bailen for his victory over the French 
of that place ; Palafox, who defended 
Zaragoza; Narvaez; General Concha 
(Marques del Duero); and General 
Prim, whose inlaid metal tomb, by 
the celebrated artist Zuloaga, is weU 
worthy of attention. 

Over the High Altar is the cele- 
brated and much-revered image of 
the Virgin, the patroness of Madrid, 
and especial protectress of the royal 
family. Thus Ferdinand VII., when 
he conspired against his parents, first 
bowed down Defore it and craved 
assistance. When kidnapped by 
Savary, before starting for Bayonne, 
he took the ribbon of the Immaculate 
Conception off his breast and hung 
it on hers, where it is still to be seen. 
Again, after his restoration, the first 
thing he did on reaching Madrid was 
to kneel before the image, and thank 
it for having interfered and delivered 
him. So his ancestor Alonso VI., in 
1083, on the first reconquest of 
Madrid, laid his banner at her feet. 
Here the members of the royal family 
are married, and, when a queen is in 
the case, her wedding-dress becomes 
a perquisite of this Virgin (as was 
observed in the case of Isabel II.). 
She has a mistress of the robes and 
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ladies in waiting. Isabel II. was on 
her way to this shrine when she was 
stabbed by Merino; the dress, with 
the dagger breach in it, went to swell 
the wardrobe of the protecting image. 

This Virgin ranks third in holiness 
of the many in Spain, and is only 
preceded by those of Zaragoza and 
Guadalupe. Volumes have been writ- 
ten on it and its miracles, f The 
image itself is very black and old. 

The other remarkable Pasos and 
images in Madrid of no artistic merit, 
are the Sanio Cristo de la Lluvia, 
kept in San Pedro on its plaza; the 
Santo Crido de la F^, in San Se- 
bastian, Calle Atocha, others brought 
out in the processions in Holy Week 
are kept in San Juan de Dios, Plaza 
de Anton Martin. One of the images 
of Christ carried in the procession 
belongs to the house of Medinaceli, 
and is adorned by the luxuriant hair 
of a repentant Duchess of Medinaceli, 
and is followed by the Duke and his 
household. Nuestro Seflor de los 
Azotes, by Pedro Hermosa; N. 8. en 
el Sepuloro ; La Soledadf by Becerra ; 
and Santo TomaSf by Miguel Ru- 
biales. 

The Con/radios or holy confraterni- 
ties instituted in honour of the Virgin, 
and in order to l^ht candles to the 
Host, &c.) are infinite. The traveller 
should not omit to visit the popular 
shrine of the V&gen de la Paloma, 
situated in the lower quarters of 
Madrid. 



§ 15. Visit to the Old Town. 

The old portion of Madrid which 
sweeps round from W. to E., and 
overhangs the Manzanares, is interest- 
ing. This was the ancient Moreria^ 
between the Calle de Segovia and 
the convent of San Francisco, and is 
still an intricate jumble of lanes. A 
good idea of the district may be ob- 

f Coneult. besides the sonnets of Lope de 
Vega, *Le Patrona de Madrid/ Francisco de 
Pereda, 12°., Valladolid, 1604 i 'Historiade la 
Santa Imagen,' Juan de Marieta, Mad. 1604; 
Ditto, Juan Hurtado Mendoza, 8vo., Mad.;l604; 
' Or]gen y Antiguedad,' Jeronimo de Quintana, 
4to., Mad. I63t. 



tained by descending the Calle Mayor, 
and turning to the 1. by the Casa de 
Consejos across the viaduct of Segovia. 
At the S. end of the latter strike S. E. 
through the heart of the Moreria to 
the church of San Andres, and thence 
into the Plaza de Cebada, which is 
close at hand. Hence the return 
journey can be made by the Calle de 
Toledo to the Plaza Mayor. 

The walk may be prolonged by 
continuing E. from the Plaza de 
Cebada along the Calles San Millan 
and Duque de Alba to the Plazuela 
del Progreso. Here turn to the rt. 
and thread the Calle de Jesus y 
Maria, which leads to the wider calle 
and plaza de Lavames, All this 
locality is a sort of Seven Dials, and 
the quarters of the Populacho or rabble 
of Madrid. A little lower down near 
the cigar factory is El Bastro. Here 
a quaint fair is held every Sundav 
morning. The plaza is covered with 
booths and book-stalls, where col- 
lectors of hrtc-a-hrac may now and 
then pick up something worth having. 
These quarters have long been the 
homes and sties of Marwlos and 
Manohs (common people), Crisperos 
(wags), Gitanos (gipsies), Chcdanea 
(hucksters), and other picturesque 
rogues, since the days of Quevedo, 
alSiough of late years they have 
almost abandoned their natural cos- 
tume. The return may be made by 
the Museo Arqueoldgico up the Calle 
de Toledo. 



§ 16. Hospitals. 

At the comer of the Calle de 
Atocha is the huge hospital called £1 
General, founded in 1582 by Philip II., 
and removed here in 1748 by Ferdi- 
nand VI. The 1200 patients it con- 
tains are well looked after. Adjoining 
is £1 Colegio de San CarloSi founded 
in 1783 by Charles III. as a college 
of surgeons. It has an anatomical 
museum, and some wax preparations, 
chiefly relating to the obstetric art. 

In the Calle de Fuencarral is the 
Hospicio de San Fernando, founded in 
1688. The fa^e by the heresiarch 
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many splendid specimens of tjpo- 
graphy. 

The Casa de Moneda (or Mint) is in 
a fine building on the Paseo Recoletos; 
the machinery is foreign, the coinage 
neat. The establishment is capable 
of turning out 180,000 to 200,000 pieces 
of money in 24 hours. An interesting 
collection of old coins and medals, 
drawings and plans, may also be seen 
there. Permission is granted on 
application by letter to tbe Superin- 
tendent, Sr. Gregorio Jimenez. 

The Bolsa de Comercio (Stock Ex- 
change) is in the Plazuela de la Lena. 
It was established in 1831, and the 
present edifice built in 1873 by SeSor 
Repulles. It is open from 1 to 3 daily, 
except on Sundays and holidays. A 
fine new Exchange is in course of 
erection in front of the new Bank (see 
below). 

Banks.— The National or Govern- 
ment Bank, Banco de EspaSa, in the 
Salon del Prado, is one of tbe finest 
public buildings in Europe, and cost 
nearly 600,0002. Others are the Banco 
de Castilla, 31, Calle Infantas ; Banco 
Hipotecario, 12, Paseo de Picoletos; 
and Union Bank of Spain and England, 
3, Calle de Bardaores. 

The Universidad Central, 51, Calle 
Ancha de San Bernardo, was remoyed 
from Alcald de Henares in 1837. It 
comprises faculties of Philosophy and 
Letters, Law, Science, Chemistry, and 
Medicine. 

The Conserratorio de Artet, 14, 
Calle Atocha, a Goyemment institu- 
tion with mechanical models, has free 
night classes and an art library. It 
will hereafter be remoyed to the large 
Library building in course of erection 
on the Prado, 

Fahrica de Tapioes (Tapestries), 
No. 1, Calle Santa Engracia. This 
manufactory was founded by Philip V. 
in 1720, and in Jt were made all the 
fine carpets, still in use at the royal 
palaces, and the tapestries, after the 
cartoons of Goya, now at the Escorial 
and the Pardo. It is of less import- 
ance than formerly, but is worth a 
yisit. Admission is readily granted 
by the civil director. 



Pedro Bibera, 1726, is the pet speci- 
men of the vile taste of the Philip V. 
period, and certainly it entitled the 
inventor to his admission into any 
receptacle for criminals or lunatics. It 
rivals in outrageous Churrigueresque 
the Betdblo in San Luis. In this 
hospital 1500 of the decent poor of 
both sexes are received and employed. 
The children are housed, schooled, and 
taught a trade. The men chiefly print. 

The Hospital de la Frincesa, Calle 
San Dimas, N. of the Palace, founded 
in 1857 by the ex-queen Isabella 
for the poor, is excellently managed. 
The eminent surgeon, Dn. Federico 
Bubio, has a special ward there for 
critical cases. 

The hospital of La Concepcion (or 
Befugio) attached to the church of 
San Antonio, Corredera de San Pablo, 
was founded in 1606, and has a good 
oval chapel, with fresco ceilings, by 
Rizzi, Carreilo, and Giordano. The 
Santa Isabel and Santa Engracia were 
painted by Eugenio Caxes, and the 
statue of the tutelar is by Pereyra. 

The Foundling Hospital, La Inclnsa, 
in the Calle de los Embajadores, is so 
called from a much-venerated image 
of the Virgin, which was brought by 
a Spanish soldier from Enknissen 
(Enchusen) in Holland: here more 
than 1200 infants, sinless children of 
sin, are annually exposed by their 
unnatural parents. The lying-in asy- 
lum for these mothers, in the Calle 
del Bosai, is called Nuestra SeSora 
de la Esperanza. 

La Mendiddad de San Bernardino, 
beyond the new Prison, at the extreme 
end of the Paseo de San Bernardino, 
is a well-managed poor-house, founded 
in 1834 by the Marques de Pontejos. 
The same nobleman also established 
in 1838 the Casa de Ahorros (Sayings 
Bank) in the Plaza San Martin. It 
works well, and pays 4 per cent, to 
depositors. 

§ 17. Royal Printinq Opfioe; Mint; 
Stock Exohanoe; Banks; Univeb- 
fiiTY ; Carpet Manupaotobt. 

The Imprenta Beal, No. 4, Calle 
del Cid, has issued hom its press 
ISpain, 92.] 
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§ 18. Pbivate Mansions and Rk- 
mabkable houses. 

Very few houses of the Madrid 
nobility contain anything worth 
notice. They were pluDdered by the 
French invaders, and their owners are 
not overgifted with taste. They are 
large and empty, according to our 
ideas; real furniture and an air of 
occupation and life are wanting ; 
cellars and libraries are curiosities; 
the kitchens are caricatures; but in 
truth the art of dining has yet to be 
really learnt, for the Spaniard, accus- 
tomed to his own desultory, free and 
easy, impromptu, scrambling style of 
eating, is bored and constrained by 
the order and discipline, the pomp 
and ceremony, and the serious im- 
portance of a well-regulated dinner. 
Few indeed are the kitchens which 
possess a cordon UeUy and fewer are 
the masters who really like an ortho- 
dox entree, one unpolluted with the 
heresies of garlic, saffron, and red 
pepper. It should be added that the 
national custom of smoking between 
courses, frequently even between 
monthfuls, makes it a matter of very 
little consequence whether the dinner 
be good or bad. 

The Conde de Oiiate has a fine 
house at No. 6 in the OoUe Mayor. 
On festive occasions it is remarkable 
for tiie embroidered hangings from 
the balconies. The best specimen of 
a Spanish nobleman's house is that of 
the Duke of Feman NuSez, 42, Calle 
Sta. Isabel, which is handsomely fur- 
nished, and contains some valuable 
works of art, including pictures by 
Titian, Murillo, Francia, Sassoferrato, 
and other Italian and Spanish masters* 
a collection of femily portraits, and a 
portion of the armour taken by an ances- 
tor of the house from Boabdil, the last 
Moorish king of Granada. The modem 
palace of the Duke of fallen, 78, Calle 
Alcald, contains a good collection of 
modem Spanish pictures. The Count 
de Valencia de San Juan, 88, Carretara 
San Geronimo, possesses an interesting 
collection of objects of art, porcelain, 
and MSS., with fine specimens of the 
celebrated Buen Retire ware. 



Charles I. of England, when at 
Madrid, is said, on very doubtful 
authority, to have lived in the Casa de 
las siete Ghimeneas, No. 2, Calle de 
las Infantas. Our minister Fanshaw 
lived there. (See his Letters, i. 129,) 
Built by Herrera, this is one of the 
oldest mansions in Madrid, and has 
been restored. 

There are very few tombs of illus- 
trious men in modem Madrid, as the 
finest in the San Oeronimo and San 
Martin were destroyed by the invaders. 
Herrera, the architect, was buried in 
San Nicolas; Lope de Vega in San 
Sebastian— he died Aug. 27, 1637, at 
No. 11, Calle Francos. 

Velasquez, who died Aug. 7, 1660, 
was buried in San Juan. It was 
pulled down in 1811, in the time of 
the French, and his ashes scattered 
to the winds, as Soult had treated 
those of Murillo. 

The street in which Cervantes lived 
now bears his name ; and the house. 
No. 2, which he is supposed to have 
occupied, has his profile placed over 
the door. He died April 23, 1616, at 
No. 20 in the Calle del Leon, and 
was buried in the Trinitarias Des- 
calzas, Calle del Humilladero; but 
when the nuns moved to the Calle de 
Cantarranas the site was forgotten, 
and his remains are now lerfc un- 
honoured. In that convent the daugh- 
ters both of Cervantes and Lope de 
Vega took the veil. 

In the Calle del Turco, at the 
comer of the AlcaM, General Prim 
was assassinated, Dec. 27, 1870. 

The bones of Calderon de la Barca 
were moved, April 19, 1841, from the 
nunnery of Las Calatravas and in- 
terred in the Campo Santo de San 
Andres. 

The celebrated Padre Enrique 
Florez (often quoted in these pages) 
died, aged 71, May 5, 1773, m his 
convent San 7elipe el Beal, near the 
Puerta del Sol, and was buried in the 
fine chapel, which is now all swept 
away. Here were preserved his splen- 
did library and his extraordinary col- 
lection of notes and papers for the 
continuation of the * JSspafla Sagrada^ 
for the preservation of which he ob> 
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tained from Clement XIII. a bull ex- 
communicating all who should lemove 
or injure them. This, however, 
proyed a hrutum fulmen against the 
invader, as General Belliard, in 1808, 
turned the beautiful church into a 
stable, and used up those MSS. and 
books of Florez, wMch were not burnt 
under French camp-kettles, to make 
beds of for the troopers : thus perished 
antiquarian researches that never can 
be replaced. 

§ 19. Enviboks of Madbid. 

The immediate environs of Madrid 
offer small attraction, as the city 
stands alone in its desert solitude, but 
the view from the Puente de Segovia 
is fine in its wild, barren, rugged 
grandeur, especially in early spring, 
when the mountains are still covered 
with snow. There are no suburbs, 
no rus in urhe to tempt the citizens 
beyond the mud wall of their para- 
dise ; but the English and American 
visitor should on no account omit to 
walk or drive out of the Toledo Gate 
and over the bridge across the Man- 
zanares (1 Eng. m.) to visit the 

British Protestant Cemetery. This 
beautiful little burial-ground is sup- 
ported by voluntary subscriptions. 
The ground was purchased on oehalf 
of the English Crown in 1854, after 
half a century of opposition, by Lord 
Howden, many years British Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, in a great degree through 
his own personal influence with the 
Court and Ministry. Those who re- 
member the bitter prejudice of the 
Spaniards and the bigotry of the clergy 
in those days, will understand how 
great the boon to Protestants, and how 
much credit is due to the diplomatic 
address and energy which produced for 
them the right of burial in consecrated 
ground. Interments at once took 
place, although the cemetery was not 
consecrated until Feb. 1866, by the 
Bishop of Illinois (U.S.A.). 

This little ** God's Acre" covers 
exactly an acre of ground, and is 
surrounded by a high walL The 
arms of England surmoimt the en- 



trance gate, to the rt of which is the 
little chapel, and to the 1. the cottage 
of the care-taker and sexton. The 
name of Colonel Fitch, one of the 
veterans of the Carlist war, will long 
be gratefully remembered for his con- 
stant and careful supervision of the 
grounds. He lies buried in the ceme- 
tery, where a monument to his me- 
mory has been raised by the British 
residents. 

Leaving the Cemetery, return to 
the level of the river; do not, how- 
ever, cross the bridge, but turn 1. to 
visit the Hermitage of San Isidro del 
Campo. The grand pilgrimage and 
festival of this revered rustic, this 
male patron of Madrid, takes place on 
May 15, and is a truly national scene. 
Here may be studied most of the cos- 
tumes, songs, and dances of the pro- 
vinces, as the natives settled at Madrid 
congregate in parties with true local 
spirit, each preserving their own pe- 
culiarities. Booths are erected, and 
eating-houses in which the Oaita 
Oallega resounds with the Ouitarra 
AndcUuza; vast numbers of the saint's 
small pig-bells made of clay are sold, 
as they avert lightning when well 
rung. The chief act in this fair is to 
kiss the saint's image and receive the 
blessing of the priest who holds it. 
10,000 kiss this image in one day, 
and each drops at its feet a farthing. 
This fair is to the Madrilenian what 
Greenwich was, on Easter Monday, 
to the Cockney; the holy ceremony 
has degenerated into a St. Bartho- 
lomew fair, but most classes refer to 
it with pleasure in recollection of their 
sweet days of youth, fun, and frolic. 
The best time for visiting it is the 
Vispera (the afternoon of the 14th). 
The early popes, by countenancing 
this and sinular pilgrimages of piety 
and fun, rendered acts of devotion 
sources of enjoyment to itia believers ; 
and their flocks, wedded to festivids 
which suited themselves and their 
climate, will long prefer them to the 
dreary Sundays of our purer Protes- 
tantism. 

Continuinflr hence along the rt. 
Q 2 
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bank of the river, by the Carrera de 
San Isidro, we reach the enclosnres 
of the Casa del Campo, 12 m. in cir- 
cmnference, a shooting-box of Charles 
HI., full of well-preserved game and 
beautiful wild scenery, and connected 
with the palace by a bridge and a 
tunnel. A papeleta is easily ob- 
tained to Tisit it by sending a card to 
the Intendencia de la Eeal Cbssl. 
(See Armeria,) No cabs are allowed 
inside. The house and gardens were 
formed into a model &rm by Queen 
Christina. The gardens are well 
supplied with water, and there is a 
beautiful Italian marble fountain. 
Here in the winter and spring there 
are pigeon-shooting matches. The 
view of Madrid from the lake is very 
striking. 

Near the Northern railway station 
is a Refuge, built by Doila Meuia Vic- 
toria, tor the children of the washer- 
women while at work. 

Another walk ascends from the 
stat., by the handsome model JaU, in 
a superb situation, to the Faseo de 
San Bernardino. 

On the W. side of the Paseo is the 
large enclosure of La Moncloa, or La 
Florida, upwards of 3 sq. miles in 
extent. Below it, on the 1., is the 
road to the royal palace of M Pardo 
(see below) and the valley of the 
Manzanares. The estate once be- 
longed to the Alva family, but was 
purcliased by Ferdinand VII., who 
removed the porcelain manufactory 
hither, on the destruction of the 
original one, called La China. An 
attempt is being made to revive this 
industry under the direction of SeSor 
Zuloaga, the well-known worker in 
metal ; the first essays are satisfactory. 
The royal villa was given to the 
nation and turned into an agricultural 
school in 1869; the site and views 
from hence are lovely. 

Permission must also be obtained 
from the Intendeneia to visit El 
Pardo. A daily coach runs from the 
office at No. 6. Calle Cava Baja. The 
drive from Madrid is one of the 
pleasantest in the neighbourhood of 
the capital, and leads by the Paseo 
de la Florida through an avenue of 



trees 1} m. in length. This royal 
shooting-box, distant 7} m. from the 
court on the 1. bank of the Manza- 
nares, was rebuilt by Charles V. It 
was burnt down on March 13, 1604, 
when some 40 magnificent portraits 
by Titian, A. Moro, Coello, etc., per- 
ished in the flames. Luckily an in- 
ventory of them was preserved. The 
present pile was repaired by F. de 
Mora for Philip III. It was added 
to by Charles III. as a shooting-box 
near his favourite preserves. These 
covers are some 45 m. in circumfer- 
ence, are well planted with trees — 
chiefly ilex — ^and full of game of all 
kinds. The royal apartments are 
commodious, and there is a small 
theatre in the building. Some of the 
ceilings, painted in fresco, represent 
hunting scenes and passages from 
Don Quixote. They are by Galvez 
and Bibera ; the glass chandeliers are 
large and flne, and the tapestry, with 
rural and sporting subjects, is s^ter 
designs of Goya and Teniers, and is 
interesting for costume. In the Ora- 
tory is a copy of the Christ bearing 
the Cross, by Bibalta, of which there 
is a replica at Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford. In 1868 some of the dependen- 
cies of the palace were turned into an 
asylum, from which the beggars daily 
attempt to make their escape, in order 
to return to a more lucmtive existence 
in the streets of Madrid. 

The Alameda is a pleasant villa 
erected on the road to Guadalajara, 
12} m. from Madrid, by the late 
Duchess Countess of Benavente, at an 
enormous expense. The grounds are 
nicely laid out, well-wooded and re- 
freshing in the desert, but they are 
now neglected, and the house has 
been despoiled of all its artistic trea- 
sures. Permission to view from the 
head-steward of the Duke of Osuna. 

On a hill about 2 m. on the road to 
Toledo is Carahanchel (tramway from 
Madrid)^ or rather the Carahancheles, 
for the two villages closely adjoin 
each other, being distinguished by 
the epithets upper and lower, de 
arriba y de abajo. They offer to 
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Madrid what Highgate and Hamp- 
etead do to London, and are visited 
by Caatilian cockneys on holidays. 
Near the village is the seat of the 
late Countess Montiio (mother of the 
Empress Eugenie), m the grounds of 
which is a fine Boman mosaic. 

Vista Alegre, so called from the 
cheerful view over the nakedness of 
the land, belonged to Queen Cris- 
tina, who here erected a villa. She 
was BO fond of the place, although 
bom at beautiM Naples, that she 
took from it the title of Condesa de 
Vista Alegre, It now belongs to the 
Marquis of Salamanca, who has re- 
built the house and laid out the 
gardens, and may be visited, per- 
mission being previously obtained, on 
Thursdays. 

A pleasant excursion may be made 
to Boadilla, 14 miles' drive to the 
N.W., to visit the Palace which for- 
merly belonged to Godoy. The pic- 
tures it contains, many of whidi are 
by Goya, are worth seeing, and the 
wood itself is beautiful. 

Ely. S.E. from the Atocha Stat., 
crossing the Jarama at (10 m.) Facta 
Madrid, to 

18 m. Arganda Stat. (8000), with a 
suspension bridge, and surrounded by 
olives, vines, and corn-fields ; the ex- 
cellent red wine made here is much 
drunk in the capital^ where it 
for Yaldepefias. 



ROUTE 8. 

HADBID TO MEDINA DEL OAHFO, BY 
liA GRANJA, SEGOVIA, AND OLMEDO. 

122 m. BaU. 

From (24 m.) Villalba Junct. Stat. 
the Ely. turns rt. from the main Ime, 
and ascends to 

33 m. Lob MolinoB-Onadarrama Stat. 
(Bte. 14). Thence to 
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47 m. Espinar Stat. (p. 122), on the 
N. slopes of the Sierra de Guadar- 
rama. From 

57 m. Havas de Biofrio Stat. (p. 89), 
a carriage-road runs E. to (6 m.) La 
Granja (see below). 

The carriage journey from Villalba 
to La Granja occupies five hours, and 
will still be preferred by travellers 
who appreciate fine scenery. It is 
also recommended to the pedestrian. 
The road, constructed at reckless 
expense for the Bourbon kings of 
Spain and their court, passes the 

9 m. Yenta de Havaoerrada, where 
we join the high road from the Es- 
oorial, via Guadarrama, to La Granja. 
Hence the scenery improves as we 
wind up to the Puerto de Havacerrada 
(6065 ft.), where the Guadarrama 
range is crossed. When this road is 
impassable after winter snow-storms, 
the traflac takes the La Corufia high 
road from Villalba and crosses the 
Sierra at a lower altitude by the 
Puerto de Guadarrama further W. 
Thence by the Fonda de San Eafael 
(Rte. 14), to La Granja or Segovia, 
36 m. from Villalba. 

On leaving the summit we descend 
through the great pine forest. El 
Piflar Grande del Bey^ and dive down 
a steep precipice, Xoa Siete VueHtas, 
The scenery is quite sub-alpine, and 
extremely fine. At the foot of the 
descent is the village of 

25 m. Yalsain ; Val Sabin, the vale 
of Savins. The trout in the rivulet 
of the same name, a branch of the 
Eresma, are excellent. This, an 
ancient hunting-seat of the crown, 
was inhabited by Philip V. during 
the building of La Granja, but is now 
an utter ruin, having never been re- 
built since it was burnt to the ground. 
The rapid revival of the ancient wool 
trade of Segovia may be observed in 
the acres of sheep-pens and shearing- 
sheds which now occupy the whole 
of the village. The well-timbered 
gardens of the royal palace of La 
Granja, with the chapel tower in their 
midst, become visible as we approach 
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Valsain in 1720 he observed this 
grange of the Segovian monks of El 
Parral; he bought the site of them, 
and here he died, July 9, 1746, and 
here he lies buried, for his hatred to 
all Austrian associations would not 
allow that his ashes should associate 
with theirs in the Panteon of the 
Esoorial, a building which, in oommon 
with everything Spanish, he slighted. 

The COLEGIATA, built from a design 
of Teodoro Artemans, is in the form 
of a Latin cross. On each side are 
the Eoyal state-pews enclosed with 
glass. Those opposite the altar, oc- 
cupied by the Boyal family on or- 
dinary occasions, are supported by 
handsome marble columns from the 
collection of Q. Oristina. The dome 
and ceilings are painted in fresco by 
those academical twins of common- 
place, Bayeu and Maella ; the retdblo 
is composed of fine jaspers with rod 
pillars from Oabra. The altar-piece 
is by the Neapolitan Solimena. The 
tabernacle has colonnettes of lapis- 
lazuli. The "Virgin has a right royal 
wardrobe j the grand relic is the Ba- 
culo of St. Isabel of Himgary, held by 
Oristina, whilst giving birth to Isabd 
U. The founder is buried in a chapel 
which lies to the W. of the high altar, 
but is usually entered by the Sacristy ; 
the tomb of Philip V. and his wue 
Isabella Farnese, with medallions and 
other ornaments in white marble, is 
painftdly vulgar. 

In the Sacristy is a monstrance of 
the last century 8 ft. high, weight 
26 lb., containing 2014 precious stones, 
and valued at 1000^. The higher 
portion is of gold, and on the stem is 
a figure of the Oonception, in gold 
enamel. Also a processional cross of 
the 14th cent., from Santa Oolumba 
in Segovia. It is of silver gilt, veiy 
delicately wrought in filigree work 
with Gothic tracery. The priests' 
Vestments are magnificent. 

The Palace, a thing of the foreigner, 
looks as if it had been moved by the 
slaves of the lamp from the bald levels 
of the Seine to a wild Spanish sierra : 
this theatrical French ch&tean is, in 
truth, the antithesis of tiie prond^ 



27 m. LA 6BAHJA, or San ndefonsof 
(2700). The season commences in June, 
the court generally passing July, 
August and September here, in order 
to escape the heat of Madrid. At 
other times the town wears a yery 
deserted aspect. 

Admission to the Palace and Garr 
dens by ticket, to be obtained gratis 
at the office of the Admintstradon 
Patrimonial, on the N.E. side of the 
Plaza de Palacio. 

The climate of La Granja may be 
aptly described as consistmg of six 
months of winter, four and a half 
months of spring and autumn, and 
one and a half of summer. The 
difference of temperature between La 
Granja and Madrid in August is 
as 68° to 93° Fahr. This cool castle 
in the air is, say the Oastilians, a 
worthy chateau of the king of Spain. 
As he is the first and loftiest of all 
earthly sovereigns, so his abode soars 
nearest to heaven. The elevation of 
his residence at least cannot be 
doubted, as the palace is situated on 
the N.W. range of the Sierra at an 
altitude of 3907 ft. ; and thus, in the 
same latitude as Naples, stands higher 
than the crater of Mount Vesuvius. 
Around on all sides are rocks, forests, 
and crystal streams. Above towers 
the peak of La Pe&alara, rising to an 
altitude of 7976 ft. While nature is 
truly Spanish, here art is entirely 
French. The one -ideal founder, 
Philip v., could conceive no other 
excellence than that of Marly and 
Versailles. In reserve and bigotry 
this king was a Philip 11. His hypo- 
chondriac shyness drove him into re- 
tirement, wanting nothing but his 
mass-book and wife. Thus he became 
a puppet in hers and her confessor's 
haids. He was no sooner fixed on 
the Spanish throne than he meditated 
its abdication, always harbouring, like 
Henry III. in Poland, a secret wish to 
return and reign in beloved France. 
It chanced thai while hunting at 

f Gonsult the excellent 'Guia de 'San 
Ildefonso/ by Rafael Brefiosa and Joaqoin 
Castellaman, Madrid, 1884. It contains a 
capital map of the envtrons and plan of the 
gardens and palace. 
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c^loomy Escorial, on wbioh it turns 
its back. A long line of railing, like 
that of the Carrousel at Paris, divides 
three sides of a square. The facade 
fronts the garden, and is cheerful, 
although over-windowed and looking 
like a long Corinthian conservatory. 
The saloons above and below were 
once filled with paintings and an- 
tiques, most of which are now in 
Madrid. 

The royal apartments are light, 
airy, and agreeable, without being 
magnificent: in them strange events 
have taken place. Here, in Janu- 
ary, 1724, Philip V. abdicated the 
crown, which he resumed in the next 
August, at the death of his son, having 
been urged to become once more a 
king, by his wife, who was very soon 
yreBxy of private life. Here, in 1783, 
Charles III. received the Coimt d'Ar- 
tois (Charles X.), when on his way to 
take Gibraltar, which he did not do. 
Hd^ August 18, 1796, the minion 
Gk)doy signed the famous and fatal 
treaty by which Spain was virtually 
handed over to revolutionised France. 
Here Ferdinand YU., Sept. 18, 1832, 
revoked the decree by which he had 
abolished the Salic law, and declared 
his daughter Isabel, bom Oct. 10, 1830, 
to be heiress to the crown; an act 
which cursed his ill-fated country 
with civil wars and a disputed suc- 
cession. 

This self-same palace, as if by poet- 
ical justice, became the theatre of 
another tragedy, by which Cristina 
in her turn was deprived of her royal 
rights; here, Aug. 12, 1886, intimi- 
dated by rude soldiery, headed by one 
Garoa, a sergeant, she was compelled 
to proclaim the Cadiz democratical 
constitution of 1812. The result, as 
might have been expected, was the 
downfall and exile of the (j^ueen regent 
and the restoration of thmgs as they 



The Palace Gardens are among 
the finest in Spain, and include, with 
the plantations, an area of 360 acres. 
The grand walk in front, called the 
parterre (for everything here in name 
and style is French), looks over 
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flowers, water, and mountains; here 
the fruits of spring ripen in autumn : 
as everything is artificial, the cost was 
enormous, reaching to 45 million 
piastres, the precise sum in which 
Philip V. died indebted.! To form 
these gardens, rocks were levelled 
and hollowed to admit pipes of foun- 
tains and roots of trees, whose soil was 
brought up from the plains. The 
earth requires to be constantly re- 
newed, and even then the vegetation 
is dwarf-like. 

San lldefonso, after all, is but an imi- 
tation on a smaller scale of the gardens 
of Yerscdlles, but the fountains of this 
Spanish Versailles are fox more real 
than their celebrated French original; 
pure genuine water is their charm, 
which here is no turbid puddle forced 
up by waterworks, but a crystal dis- 
tillation, fresh from a mountain alem- 
bic. The Casoador Oenador is a grand 
falling sheet, which under the sun of 
Castile glitters like molten silver ; it is 
supplied from a large pond or reservoir 
above, which, as at Aranjuez, is mo- 
destly termed el Mar, the ocean.^ 
^ Pisciculture has been tried with 
singular success at this reservoir, under 
the direction of a Frenchman, M. 
Wight, landlord of the Hotel Europa. 
The interesting operations may be 
observed in Feb. or iJ^ov. 

The gardens, in which art rivals 
nature, are laid out in a formal style, 
being planted in avenues, with a 
labyrinth, and decked with metrble 
vases and statuary. Their ornate and 
highly artificial character contrasts 
with the wild hills, rocks, pines, and 
nature around. There are 26 foun- 
tains; the principal are the Bafios 
de Diana, Fama, Kanas (frogs), Ooho 
Calles, C^nastillo, Tres Gracias, and 
Neptuno, at which, says Mens. Bourgo- 
ing, genius presides, and where the 
egotist read Virgil and quoted ** Quos 
Ego." The Fama is the most famous, 

f These debta his son Ferdinand VI. refused 
to pay, fortified by the opinions of Spanish 
theolo^^ns, who countenanced the orthodoxy 
of repudiation; thus, while those palaces in 
Spain which the Austrian kiogs began are un- 
furnished, those which thehr Bourbon successors 
raised are not paid for. 

% Mar is Celtic for a lake. 
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and shoots up water 130 feet high ; the 
BaSos is also much admired; before 
it Philip V. is said to have stopped 
for a few minutes upon its completion, 
and to have exclaimed, "It has cost 
me three millions, but for three min- 
utes I have been amused 1 " The 
statues are in indifferent taste; the 
chief are those of Luoretia, Bacchus, 
Apollo, Daphne, America, Ceres and 
Milon. A portion of the fountains 
play on Sundays and Thursdays dur- 
ing the residence of the court; and 
the whole of them on great festivals, 
royal birth-days, and on Jan. 23, May 
30, July 24 (feast of Santa Chris- 
tina), and Aug. 25. 

The stranger, however, who would 
thoroughly enjoy a visit to this 
beautiful spot, is recommended not to 
trouble himself about the cockney 
fountains, which are mere thirsty 
skeletons, bereft of water at all times, 
except on the above-mentioned days. 
He will do better to strike upwards 
through the gardens, following the 
left Imnk of the main cataract. Pro- 
ceeding a little E. of S., he will reach 
in 15 minutes from the entrance, the 
large reservoir or lake called SI 
Xar. On its S. side there is a fish- 
breeding house and a small caecade, 
just opposite which a path with rude 
wooden steps descends N. in 2 min. 
to a strongly impregnated mineral 
spring. From the W. comer of the 
lake a path leads nearly S. to (300 
yds.) the Fuente del PinOy where is 
excellent drinking water, and onwards 
to (300 yds.) the Puerta del Cebo, at 
the end of the enclosure. Here it 
turns sharp to the 1., and follows 
the line of wall to (15 min.) the IHti- 
mo Pino, which may be climbed by 
steps for the *view. Hence a winding 
patii returns in a generally straight 
direction to the Palace, passing on 
the rt. a Labyrinth, and beyond it 
an Apiary (cohnenar). The principal 
fountains He on the W. side of the 
gardens. 

Charles III. came every year to La 
Granja to fish and shoot ; and as his 
second hobby was the forcing of 
manufactures, he here set up la 
F&brioa de Cristales, where some ex- 



cellent glass and fine mirrors were 
made. 

EXOUKSIONS. 

A. To the nursery-gardens of 
Pobledo and Cohnenar, and to the 
Quita*Pesares, the San Souei of Queen 
Cristina. These are all situated on 
the high road to Segovia. 

B. Equestrians should not fail to 
visit the beautiful ruined monastery 
of £1 Panlar, 5 hrs. there and back. 
Even at the best season of the year, 
the bridle track is terribly rough. A 
local guide may be taken to the pass 
of Rebenton (6752 ft.), whence the 
descent, though steeper, is better 
marked. Leaving La Gnmja by the 
Puerta del Campo we turn sharp to 
the rt. and immediately commence the 
ascent (1} hrs.) to Puerto del Bebenton 
(or deft), a pass which crosses the 
ridge of the Guadarrama, the water- 
shed of the Duero and Tagus, to the 
B. of the Pico de PefkOara (7976 ft.). 
Pine view of the valley of the Lozoya 
with the monastery below, and im- 
mense pine forests in all directions. 
The once wealthy Carthusian convent 
of El Paular was raised by John I. 
to carry out a tow made by his father 
Henry U. while campaigning in 
France. The Capilla de los Beyes 
was built in 1390, by Bodrigo Alfonso, 
and the church in 1433-40, by a 
Segovian Moor named Abderahman. 
Since its suppression the paintings 
by Carducho have been removed to 
Madrid. 

The exquisite Retablo was wrought 
at Genoa, ont the fine choir-stalls are 
now at San Francisco in Madrid. 
There is a fine sepulchre of the Frias 
family, and an outrageous Churrigu- 
resque transparente, erected in 1724. 
The ceilings were painted by the 
feeble Palomino. In the shady clois- 
ters will be found some curious 
tombs.t 

Travellers wishing to put up in this 
valley should proceed IJ m. down the 
willow-shaded avenue, past the large 
steam saw-mills worked by a Belgian 
company, to the village of BascaMa. 

f For what £1 Paular onoe was, oonsnlt 
Pons z. 69. 
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if ere a clean bed and tolerable food 
may be had at the house of Josd 
Matabnena, an excellent guide, 
whether for fishing, shooting, or 
crossing the mountain passes. From 
Bascafria there is a road down the 
]. bank of the Lozoya to Bnitrago, 
15 m., on the high road from Burgos 
to Madrid (Bte. 8). In winter this 
is the best and often the only way of 
r^ching the monastery. Lovers of 
wild Alpine scenery may return to 
the high road from Yillalba to La 
Granja, by the following bridle-path. 
Attend to the provend, take Mata- 
buena as a guide, and leave Bascafria 
at daybreak. After passing the mon- 
astery, the ascent of the valley up the 
1. bulk of the Lozoya commences 
through some of the finest format 
scenery in central Spain. The track 
passes through pine forests inter- 
spersed with open glades and water- 
falls. To the rt. is the towering 
Peiialara, to the 1. the Najarra range. 
Four hours* riding brings us to the 
Puerto del Paular or de Hierro (6098 
ft.), which pierces the Guadarrama 
range between the sources of the 
Lozoya and Manzanare& Just after 
passing the port, there is a shady 
green slope where the midday halt 
may be made. Hence the track is 
well defined down through the forest, 
and the high road reached in IJ 
hour at a point about 10 m. from La 
Granja; or, by pushing on in the 
opposite direction, the Escorial or 
Yillalba Btat. can be reached the 
same evening. 

C. Segoyia (7 m. direct) may be 
reached from San Ildefonso in an 
easy and pleasant day's ride of 20 m. 
as follows. Betnm along the Madrid 
road to Yalsain, where cross to the 1. 
bank of the stream, and ascend the 
opposite slope to the N.W. by the 
newly made carriage-road through a 
wood. Crossing the ridge, descend 
to a large and plainly visible farm- 
house. Turning to the 1. and leaving 
a village to the rt., we enter the Boyal 
Park of Bio Frio, full of game of every 
description. 

Following the picturesque course 



of the Benenga trout-stream, through 
woods and across green meadows, we 
reach the palace of (14 m*) Bio Frio, 
a small but fine building begun by 
Isabel, widow of Philip Y., and com- 
pleted internally by Alfonso XII. 
The court has a noble staircase, and 
granite pillars. Hence there is a good 
carriage-road through Hontoria (17 m.) 
to Segovia (20 m.). 

The high road from La Granja 
descends through fine avenues past 
the kennels (rt.;, crosses the Bio Yal- 
sain, and skirts (rt.) the grounds of 
San SoucL Thence over bleak coun- 
try to the celebrated aqueduct, where 
it enters the ancient and striking city 
of Segovia (11,500). 

The Bly. on quitting Kavas de Bio 
Frio runs nearly due S. to 

63 m. SEGOVLi (3000 ft.), Iberian in 
name and oiigin, seca and sego being 
a common prefix. Segovia is the see 
of a bishop, suffragan to Yalladolid. 
It stands on the rocky knoll which 
rises E. and W. in a valley, with 
the Alcazar perched on the W. 
point. It is girdled to the N. by 
the trout-stream Eresma* which is 
joined below the Alcazar by the 
rivulet Olamores: the banks of these 
streams, wooded and pretty, contrast 
with the bleak and barren hills. 
The strong town is encircled by very 
picturesque dilapidated old walls 
with round towers, built by Alfonso 
YI., which are seen to great ad- 
vantage from the hill of the Calvario. 
The strange contrast between the 
high open terraces of its palaces and 
the low, flat roofs of its mean hovels ; 
the medley of half-finished or more 
than half-ruined buildings, the houses 
propped up here and there by beams 
across, render it a first-rate specimen 
of a Castilian city. It reminds the 
traveller of the decayed towns of 
Italy. Its Gothic cathedral is one of 
the largest in Spain, and the number 
of unaltered Bomanesque apses of 
Segovia give a special interest to the 
ecolesiology of the town. 

The only relics of Moorish archi- 
tecture will be found in the Puerta 
de Santiago on the N. The mediaeval 
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gateway of San AndrSs, below the 
walls on the S.W., is singularly pic- 
turesque. 

Promenades. — Isabd Sequndoj on 
the S. slopeaof the oity,OTerlooking the 
valley of tiie Glamores ; Alameda del 
Parralf a pleasant green avenue on the 
banksoftheEresmatotheN. There is 
also a pretty little public garden near 
San Millan, on the road to the rly. 
Stat. 



^Aqnednet. — According to Oolmen- 
ares, Tubal first peopled Spain, then 
Hercules founded Segovia; in due 
time Hispan erected el Puente, the 
hridgesA they call the a<]^ueduct — 
which the dtv now bears on its shield, 
with the head of one of Pompey's sons 
looking over it. This Roman work, 
from its resemblance to the masonry 
of Alcantara and Merida, was pro- 
bably erected by Trajan ; but neither 
Segovia nor its aqueduct is mentioned 
by the ancients, with whom such 
mighty works seem to have been 
things of course. The steep-banked 
rivers below the town being diflBcuIt 
of access, and their waters not very 
wholesome, the pure stream of the 
Bio Frio was thus brought from the 
Sierra Fonfria, distant 9 or 10 m. 
The aqueduct begins near San Ga- 
briel, and makes many bends in its 
rogresB, to give stability and to 
»reak the water current It runs 
216 ft to the first angle, then 462 ft 
to the second at La Ooneepoion, then 
925 ft to the third at San Franoifleo, 
and then 937 ft to the city wall. 
Some portions are oompaxatively 
modem, although they are su ad- 
mirably repaired that it is not easy to 
distinguish the new work from the 
old. They occur chiefly near the 
angles of La Ooneepoion and San 
Francisco. This aqueduct, respected 
by the Goths, was broken down in 
1071 by the Moors of Toledo, who 
sa(^ed Segovia, and destroyed 35 out 
of the 320 arches of which it is 
composed. It remained in ruin until 
Aug. 26, 1483, when Isabel employed 
in its repairs a monk of the Parral 
convent, one Juan Escovedo, who 
had the good taste to imitate the 
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model before him, and therefore was 
the first to restore the GrsBco-Boman 
style in Spain. When he went to 
Seville to report the completion of 
the repairs, Isabel gave him for his 
fee all the woodwork of the scaffold- 
ings.! ^ yet more recent times fur- 
ther repairs were undertaken, as 
regards which Marshal Ney is said to 
have exclaimed, **Here begins the 
work of men ! " 
The aqueduct commences with sin- 

§le arches, which rise higher as the 
ip of the ground deepens ; the upper 
tiers are uniform of the line, until 
they become double. Those of the 
three central are the loftiest, being 
102 ft. high. This noble work is 
constructed of granite without cement 
or mortar, Cyclopean fashion, like the 
Pont du Gard and other similar erec- 
tions of the Romans, and unites simpli- 
city, proportion, solidity, and utility. 
The aqueduct is called by coxmtry 
people el Puento del Diablo, because 
his Satanic majesty was in love with a 
Seigoviana, and offered to do anything 
she might require of him in return for 
her favours; she, tired of going up 
and down hill to fetch water, pro- 
mised to consent, provided he would 
build an aqueduct in one night 
which he did. One stone, however, 
having been found wanting, the 
Church decided the contract to be 
void and the maiden free from her 
promise, and so the hard-woridng 
Wicked One was done. 

The aqueduct forms, as it were, a 
triumphal arch and gate of the city, 
as the traveller drives under it at the 
end of his journey from La Granja. 
It may be well seen from Pnerta de 
San Juan, in all its beautiful per- 
spective, overtopping the pigmy town. 
Older than the aqueduct is a rude 
statue of Hercules, imbedded in the 
staircase wall of a tower in Santo 
Domingo el Beal. In this tower some 
curious old frescoes with Arabic in- 
scriptions were discovered, much in 

t This architect (the son of a mere carpenter) 
was bom in the Astoriaa aboat 1447. He abio 
built the bridges over the Rio Eresma. See, for 
curious particulars, ' Historia de la Orden de 
Son Geronymo/ Joed de Sigdenza, ir. 40. 
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the style of the painting in the Al- 
hambnu This oonvent, once called 
la Casa de Heronles, -was giyen to the 
nuns in 1513. 

The CATHED&AL, a florid Gk>thic 
pile,t hwlt of beautiful warm-coloured 
stone, is seen to great advantage from 
the old irregular sauare. Its E. end 
inclines considerably towards the S. 
Like our Bath church of 1522, it was 
the last of the pure Gothic cathedrals : 
the square tower, crowned with a 
cupola, rises 830 ft. high, having 
been lowered 22 ffc. from fears of 
lightnine. The former cathedral was 
almost destroyed by the Comuneroa 

t See Street's •Qofchic Aicfaitoctare,' 2Dded.; 
Loodon, 18M. 



in May 1520, who commenced business 
by pulling down churches, hanging 
the authorities, plundering the rich, 
and burning houses for the public 
good. A few relics were saved m the 
Alcazar, which stood out against the 
mob. 

The new building was begun in 
1625 by Juan Gil de OntaSon and his 
son Bodrigo Gil, after the designs of 
their beautiful cathedral at Sala- 
manca. The exterior is not happy in 
its proportions, and the ornamental 
detail is poor. The interior, however, 
is light and very striking from the 
wide span and well-arranged designs 
of the arches and the richness and 
elaborateness of the vaulting: most 
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of the windows are filled with stained 
glass of fine colours. A pierced 
flamboyant balustrade takes the place 
of triforium. The high altar is en- 
closed by lofty iron railings relieved 
bygilding. 

The great marble retablo was put 
up for Charles III. by Lieut-General 
Sabatini. The back of the choir is 
enriched with the. salmon-coloured 
marbles of which the beautiful dia- 
mond-formed pavement is partly com- 
posed. Near the gate of the tutelar 
San Frutos, in the CapiUa de la Fiedad, 
5th in 1. aisle, is a fine retablo by Juan 
de Juni, 1571. In this Deposition 
from the Cross the figures are larger 
than life, and the sentiment of the 
profound grief of the Virgin is ad- 
mirably rendered. Opposite the re- 
tablo is a small St. Thomas, by AUmso 
Sanchez CoeUo 1578, repainted in 
1845. 

The cheerful flamboyant cloisters 
belonged to the former cathedral ; 
they were taken down and put up 
again by Juan Campero in 1524, a 
triumph of art In the 5th chapel 
rt., from which the chapel is entered, 
is the tomb of Diego de Covarrubias, 
ob. 1576. The fine prelate, with 
closed eyes and clasped hands, is 
arrayed in pontificalibus. In the 
chapel of Santa Oatalina, W. of cloister, 
is the tomb of the Infante Don Pedro, 
son of Enrique IL He was let fall 
from the window of the Alcazar in 
1366 by his nurse, when between 2 
and 3 years old. Gil de Ontaflon, the 
first architect of the cathedral, is 
buried under a plain slab just within 
the cloister (d. 1577.) Here also lies 
the beautiful but frail Maria del Salto, 
Jewess by creed, but Christian in 
heart ; she was about to be cast from 
a rock for adulteary, when she invoked 
the Virgin, who visibly appeared and 
let her down gently. She was then 
baptized Maria del SaUoy of the 
Leapt became a saint, and died in 
1237. A picture in the S.W. angle 
of the cloisters represents the miracle. 

in tiie Sacristy is a beautiful Cus- 
todia, in the form of a silver Temple 
in 2 tiers, 6 ft high, exquisitely 
chased, and dated 1656. There is 



also a fine Chalice, and some other 
valuable ornaments. 

The tower is worth ascending for 
the panoramic views of the city, its 
gardens and convents, its gigantic 
aqueduct, and the fine mountain 
distances. 

The Alcazar, in which Gil Bias was 
confined, rises like the prow of Segovia 
over the waters-meet below ; but the 
structure itself is practically modem, 
having been rebuilt, almost from the 
foundations, within the last 25 years. 
The position and views are magnifi- 
cent. The great keep is studded with 
those bartizans or turrets at the angles 
which are so common in CastiBan 
castles. The buUding was originally 
Moorish, and was magnificently re- 
paired in 1352-58 by Enrique IV., who 
resided and kept his treasures in it. 
At his death the governor Andres de 
Cabrera, husband of Beatriz de Boba- 
dilla, the early friend of Isabella, held 
the fortress and money for her, and 
thereby much contributed to her ac- 
cession to the throne. From this 
Alcazar, Dec. 13, 1474, she proceeded 
in state and was proclaimed Queen of 
Castile. In 1476 the Segovian mob 
rose against this Cabrera, when the 
Queen rode out among them alone, 
like our Bichard IE. from the Tower, 
and at once awed the Jack Cades by 
her presence of mind and majesty. 
Charles V., pleased with the Alcazar's 
resistance to the Comuneros in 1520, 
kept it up, and his son Philip II. re- 
decorated the saloons. The tower was 
converted into a state prison by Philip 
v., who confined in it the Dutch 
charlatan Bipperda, who had risen 
from nothing to be premier. The 
Alcazar was ceded to the Crown in 
1764 by the hereditary Alcaide the 
Conde de Chinohon, whose ancestor 
had so hospitably welcomed in it our 
Charles I. He lodged there on the 
13th Sept, 1623, and supped, says the 
record, on ** certaine trouts of extra- 
ordinary greatnesse." The castle 
palace was used as an artillery college, 
and was almost entirely destroyed by 
fire on the 7th of March, 1862. 

From a small balcony beyond the 
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projecting bay of the Sola de loa Reyes, 
the nurse let fall the little prince (see 
above), threw herself after him, and 
was killed on the spot. 

In one of the now gutted rooms (the 
Pieza del Cordon) Alonso el Sdbio 
ventured to doubt the sun's moving 
round the earth; thereupon his astro- 
nomical studies were interrupted by a 
flash of lightning, in memorial of 
which, and as a warning for the future, 
the rope of St. Francis was modelled 
and put up. The king wore the 
original as a penance.f 

The village of Zamarramala, rising 
1^ m. N., above the ch. of Vera Gruz, 
contains nothing of interest. 

^Churehes. There are no less than 
18 churches in Segovia with Boman- 
esqne remains. Most of them are 
sniall, and retain unaltered their apse 
only ; but several have also a sort of 
lean-to cloister of ancient date, placed 
against the W. and S. wall. The 
colour of the stone is charming, and 
the capitals often richly and quaintly 
carved ; but these interesting little 
buildings are fast going to ruin, and 
those which are not suitable for work- 
shops or coach-houses are gradually 
being pulled down. 

Leaving the Plaza at its S. corner, 
and following the Oalle Juan Bravo, 
a pointed arch on the rt. leads through 
a courtyard to the Oh. of Corpus 
Christi, which has a Moorish nave, 
supported by octagonal columns with 
fir-oone capitals, and above them a 
blind triforium, much in the style of 
S. Maria la Blanca at Toledo. It is 
now a nunnery of Poor Clares. Further 
on, to the 1., the Oh. of 8. Martin 
has a remarkable W. doorway with 4 
life-size figures instead of shafts, its 
capitals being finely carved. The 
semi-cloister at the S.W. angle has 20 
pairs of columns, some of them re- 
stored; and there remains a small 
fragment of the N.E. apse. Within, 
the 2nd chapel 1. has 2 recumbent 
figures in white marble, and a wooden 
carving of the Passion between shut- 
ters. Beyond the ch. is a good 

t FoU details will be found in the tract of 
Alonso de Ribadeneyra, pp. 7 to 30. 
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tower, and in the main street close by 
is the house ^rhere Jttan Bravo was 
executed in 1521. Descending slightly 
we pass on 1. the Casa de los Pioos, a 
Florentine-looking house with dia- 
mond-faced stones on its facade. From 
the fountain in front of it, 8. Millan is 
visible at some little distance below. 
This ch. has the best preserved in- 
terior in Segovia. Its lofty massive 
columns have capitals carved with 
enormous figures of men and animals, 
and there are fine doorways and a 
triple apse. Santo Tom&B, a small ch. 
nearer the stat., has a single Boman- 
eeque apse ; and Santa Eulalia, 10 min. 
E. of it, has round arches in its tower. 
San Salvador, E. of aqueduct, has some 
12th-oenty. work in the tower, and 
some good arcading ; and San Justo, 
a little N.W., has a well-preserved 
tower. Olose to it on W. is San An- 
tolin, with scanty remains of ancient 
work in apse. Passing under the 
aqueduct, in a hollow to the S. is San 
Olemente, with doorways and apse. 
On the hill close to the N.W. end of 
the aqueduct is the Franciscan ch. of 
San Sebastian, ''with good apse and 
W. doorway; and further N. in a 
lonely plaza, the fine desecrated ch. 
of San Juan, modernized within. It 
has an early pointed W. door, and 
within it one of rich Bomanesque; 
also a lean-to cloister, curious corbel- 
table under eaves, good tower, and 
triple apse, firom the battlements close 
to which is a fine view of the E. 
suburb. Passing the large late Gothic 
ch. of San Aguatiny a little further W. 
is San Facundo, with apse and door- 
way, now converted into a Museum. 
It contains little else but bad and 
damaged portraits of monks and nuns, 
with representations of their legends 
and miracles : some of the Latin coup- 
lets under the portraits afford ludic- 
rous specimens of monkish invention, 
style, and prosody. 

Oontinuing in the same direction, we 
reach Santo Domingo el Be^ (see 
above), which preserves its W. door, 
and the desecrated convent of the 
Capuchinos, with mutilated apse and 
S. doorway. Hence a slight ascent 
leads to the plaza and ch. of San 
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EBteban, which has a noble 13th-centy. 
tower of five storeys with elegant ar- 
cades, round arches alternating with 
pointed, and a S.W. cloister. Opposite 
the ch. is the Bishop's Pcdcuie, with 
2 curious reliefs of Samson, and a 
Hermaphrodite with Serpent over the 
granite doorway. 

Starting afresh from the neighbour- 
ing Plaza MayoTf to the N.E. is Santa 
Trinidad, with finely carved W. door, 
apse, 8.W. cloister blocked up, and 
within it a good S. doorway. Just 
below it in the same direction is San 
Nicolas, which retains its apse. Hence 
a charmingly wooded road descends 
through a gateway to the Dominican 
Convent of Santa Cmz, founded by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, and bearing 
their motto tanto monta. The ch. has 
a good late Gothic doorway, with the 
Deposition carved-in stone. High up 
in the N. transept is the sepulchral 
urn of one of the origined companions 
of St. Dominic (1218). The convent is 
now a poor-house and Foundling Hos- 
pital. Still descending S.W. past a 
spring on the 1., we cross the river to 
tiie Alameda, thickly planted with 
elms and poplars. 5 min. down the 
stream is a picturesque weir, and above 
it on the rt. stands the Pamd, a once 
wealthy Jeronomite convent, which 
nestles under a barren rock amid vines 
and gardens ; hence its name and the 
proverb, "Las huertas del Parral, pa- 
raiso terrenal." It was built in 1494, 
by Juan Gallego. The retahlo mayor 
was painted in 1526, by Diego de 
Urbina, for the Pacheco family, one 
of whom, Juan, the celebrated Mar- 
ques de Villena, founded this convent 
on the site of his famous duel where 
he defeated three antagonists. The 
white marble sepulchres of Juan and 
his wife Maria in the transepts, kneel- 
ing with an attendant, have been 
barbarously treated. The walnut eil- 
leriaj carved in 1526 by Bartolome 
Fernandez, has been removed to Zara- 
goza and Madrid. This ch. closes 
after an early mass before 7 A.M., and 
tiie key is not easilv obtained. The 
convent is tenanted by Franciscan 
nuns. Festivals, June 24 and Dec. 8. 

Betoming to the bridge below the 



weir, on the 1. bank of the stream is 
the Casa de Honeda (Mint), founded 
by Alonso VII. ; rebuilt by Enrique 
lY. in 1455, repaired and fitted wiUi 
German machinery by Philip XL in 
1586, and now a Fiour-MiU. Formerly 
all the national coinage was struck 
here, as the river afforded water-power, 
while the strong adjoining Alcaiar 
formed a safe treasury: in 1730 the 
gold and silver coinage was transferred 
to Madrid, and the copper coinage has 
been since removed to Barceloua. 

10 min. E., on the opposite bank of 
the Eresma, is '*' la Vera Cmz, a most 
interestlDg Bomanesque church, built 
in 1204 by the Templars, with three 
apses, and a richly-moulded W. door- 
way. Its nave is 12-sided — ^in the 
centre is a walled chamber of two 
storeys, built on the model of the Holy 
Sepulchre. An inscription on the S. 
entrance marks the ides of April, iBra 
1246. The ch. ia always closed, and 
the key must be obtained at the city 
architect's office in the To¥m-hall. 

Opposite this little ch. is the Oon- 
vent of barefooted Carmelites, entered 
from the W. side. Here is preserved 
the image of the Virgin which saved 
Maria del Salto. It was miraculously 
concealed during the time the Moors 
possessed Segovia, but reapp^u^ on 
this site when the Christians recoyered 
the town, and thereupon the convent 
was built and richly endowed.t 

Hence a grove leads E. to the 
Ermita de Fnenoisla (Fons sttUatui)j 
with an abundant spring. The oliif 
behind it is called La Petia grajera^ 
because the crows nestled there used 
to peck the bodies of criminals cast 
down from this Tarpeian rock. 

Hereabouts is the site also of Maria 
del Salto's leap, commemorated by a 
gateway, 200 yds. further on. It is 
worth while to follow the road for a 
few paces beyond this point, and cross 
the stream, returning to Segovia by a 
winding path (20 min.) along the 
L bank of the Glamores. The view 
upwards towards the Alcazar is speci- 
ally fine. On the rt bank, between 

t For Ibis tutelar Virgin, oonsalt the * Hto- 
torla y Origen,' by F. Ero. de Sn. Marcos, 4to 
Mad. 1692. 
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the Castle and the Fuenoisla, is the 
desecrated little ch. of 8. Marcos. 

Tlie Ch. of San Lorenzo, in the 
E. suburb, has a thoroughly Italian 
brick tower, with 4 tiers of windows 
increasing in number upwards. The 
apse is remarkably good, and the 
blocked-up S.W. cloister has some 
excellent carvings. In this suburb 
there yet lan^ish a few poor cloth 
factories, an industry on which the 
proroerity of the city formerly de- 
pended. In 1829 some improved 
machinery was introduced, which the 
band-loom weavers destroyed. The 
CahaHas, or sheep flocks of Segovia, 
furnished the fleeces, and the Eresma 
offered a peculiar water for washing 
the wool. The sheep-washings and 
shearings were formerly the grand 
attractions of the place; the vast 
flocks of the monks of the Escorial, 
el Paular, and other proprietors, were 
driven in May into large Eaquileoey or 
quadrangles of two storeys, over 
which a Factor presided. First, the 
sheep went into the Sudadero, and, 
when well sweated, had their legs 
tied by Ligadores, who handed them 
over to the shearers, each of whom 
could clip from 8 to 10 sheep a 
day. When shorn, the animals were 
taken to the Empegadero, to be tarred 
and branded : after which the whole 
lot were looked over by the Capatcuei^ 
or head shepherds, when the old and 
useless were selected for the butoher, 
and the rest preserved. 

N. of the suburb, across the river, 
is the nunnery of San Vicente, pre- 
serving no architectural remains 
except one or two buried columns, 
but aflbrding the best general view of 
Segoyia from this side. The city 
may be regained from hence by a 
pleasant pathway along the Alameda. 

On the E. side of the Plaza stands 
the lato Oothio ch. of San MigueL 
High up on the N. wall is an in- 
' teresting triptych with a Descent firom 
the Cross, and SS. Anthony and 
Blichael on the wings, the latter 
weighing souls. N. of the Plaza, in 
the Plazuela de los Huertos, is a fine 
sq. embattled tower, with patterns 
nnmlded in plaster on each face. 



At a house in the Plaza del Corpus 
is a very interesting Museum of old 
wrought iron. 

A cross, in the small irregular Plaza 
beneath the Aqueduct^ marks the 
commencement of a series of 8tation$ 
(see Seville), some of them destroyed, 
whidi lead past a convent, and across 
the valley of the Clamores to the 
(15 min.) Oalyario. This point gives 
the best view of Segovia from the S. ; 
but the aqueduct is better seen from 
the chapel of the Campo Santo, equi- 
distant on a hill to the E., rising L 
above the La Granja road. 

This road passes under the aqueduct 
on leaving the town, and turns im- 
mediately to the rt. Bare downs are 
traversed for about 4 m., enlivened by 
a fine view of the Sierra in front. 
The river is then crossed, and pleasant 
avenues lead past the kennels (L) to 
San Ildefonso, 7 m. from Segovia. 

On quitting Segovia, the rly. winds 
round the town, affording fine views 
of the Cathedral and Alcazar. The 
rt bank of the river is followed as 
far as 

82 m. ArmnSta Stai, where the 
stream is crossed, and the line ascends 
to 

86 m. Santa Maria de Kieva Stat. 
(1400). In this thriving town, situ- 
ated at some distance to the 1., there 
are several small manufactories of 
coarse cloth and linen. 

About 10 m. further on, the line 
crosses the river, and a view is ob- 
tained of the (2 m. E.) finely placed 
♦Castle of Coca, not visible from the 
station. 

98 m. Coca (850). This village lies 
between the Eresma and Volloya, at 
the junction of which rivers under 
the castle are some fine views of the 
neighbouring pine-clad slopes. The 
Cartle, approached by a pleasant elm- 
tree avenue, is the property of the 
Duke of Alba. It is a grand specimen 
of a genuine Castilian palace fortress 
of the Gk>thic mediseval period. The 
angular turrets of the great donjon- 
keep, the barbican framework, and 
the projecting slips for archers, are 
most picturesque and remarkable. 
In the parish ch. of 8ta. Maria 
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are some handsome pillars, and 'four 
tombs in Carrara marble of the 
Fonseca family. Hence the rlj. 
curves W. to 

108 m. Olmedo Stat., a mile from the 
town (2500). The white wine of this 
district is excellent. This decayed 
walled town, once an important place, 
is celebrated for the bloody battles 
which took place here during the 
civil wars of 1445-67. It is situated 
on a plain watered by the Adaja 
and Eresma. In the ch. of San 
Andres is a Retablo by Berruguete 
with pictures of his school, and a sub- 
terranean chapel dedicated to San 
Miguel 

The train then passes the town on 
the rt., crosses the river, and traverses 
a forest of short round-headed pines 
nearly as far as 

122 m. Medina del Campo Junct. 
Stat. (Ete. 1). 



ROUTE 4. 

MIBAin)A DB EBRO TO OASTEJON JUNOT. 
BY LOQBONO AND OALAHORBA. 91 m. 

Rail. 

This line follows the rt. bank of 
the Ebro, running for the most part 
close to the river. 

Miranda de Ebro Junct. Stat. (Rte. 
1). 

12 m. Haro Stat. (6800). This agri- 
cultural town is prettily situated be- 
tween the Ebro and the Tiron, and 
enjoys an extensive trade in wine and 
hides. The celebrated minister of 
Philip IV. took his title from this 
place. Leaving Haro, the river Tiron 
is crossed by a long iron bridge. 

17 m. Briones Stat. (8000). Famous 
for the quality of its wine, which is 
to a very large extent exported. 

The fine peak to the S. is Mount 
Lorenzo (7655 ft.). To the N. may be 



seen the range of rocks called Pena 
Gerraca. 

34 m. FlTEiriCAYOB Stat. (2000). 
This town, two m. S. of the rly., is said 
to have been founded by the family of 
Ruiz Bazan and others, who came 
here after the battle of Clavijo, at 
which Santiago killed 60,000 Moors. 
The Farroquia is of the 16th centy. 
Above the town stands a Hermitage 
dedicated to Santo Gristo. 

43 m. lOGROHO Stat. (14,500), the 
Roman Julia Briga, is situated on the 
rt. or S. bank of the Ebro, in the centre 
of a fertile but unattractive plain on 
the confines of Old Gastile, the Basque 
province of Alava, and Navarre. It is 
the capital of its province, and the re- 
sidence of civil and military governors. 

In this dty Navarrete (El Mudo) 
was bom in 1526. Here Espartero 
married the wealthy heiress Dona 
Jacinta de Santa Gruz, and here 
again, in 1838, he fixed his head- 
quarters when preparing to take 
Estella, then held by the Garlists 
under Maroto. He ultimately returned 
to this town after his first exile and 
died Jan. 8, 1879. Here the Elliot 
Treaty of Mercy was signed, April 
27, 1838. It was at Logroiia that 
Yillalonga executed G^eral Zurbano 
(Jan. 20, 1845), and this without any 
form of trial 1)eyond simple identifica- 
tion, and on the spot where his children 
had been previously killed.! 

The Faseo de lai Delicias, on the 
S. side of the city, is laid out with 
shady trees and flower gardens. In 
its centre a statue of Espartero is in 
course of erection on a granite pe- 
destal. The main street, CaUe del 
Mercado, is arcaded on the S. side, 
and runs through the middle of the 
city from E. to W. Opening out of 
it on the N. side is the Parroquia of 
8. Maria la Bedonda, a late-pointed, 
church with nave and aisles of equal 
height in 5 bays, not without archi- 
tectural merit. Its lofty round columns 
run up to the vaulting without inter- 

t Consult for this district ' Memorial de 
Logrofio/ Ferd. Alva de Castro, foL lisbon, 

1633. 
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ruption. Beneath the Ist bay are 
poorly carved stalls, and at each ex- 
tremity of the oh. are modem addi- 
tions — ^W. the Bedonda, and E. three 
smaller domes. The aisles are re- 
markably narrow. At the altar under 
4th bay S. is a good coloured wooden 
statue of San Sebastian. 

Proceeding N. from the W. aide 
of the Plaza, we reach the new iron 
bridge over the Ebro, supported on 
huge cylinders. 300 yds. E. is a 
stone bridge of 7 arches, also new. 
About halfway between them may 
be observed on the S. side the first 
arch of the famous old bridge, built 
by the hermit San Juan de Ortega in 
1138, and now destroyed. This act 
of vandalism is incomprehensible, 
considering that the bridge, on 
which so many feats of arms had been 
performed against the French, has 
figured upon the shield of the city's 
arms since the days of Charles Y. 
W. of the iron bridge is the ch, of 
Santiago, a large and lofty late-pointed 
building, without columns; while E. 
of it stands 8. Xaria de Palacio, said 
to have been built by order of Con- 
stantino the Great. The E. end of 
the ch. is late-pointed, with a Corin- 
thian rotable and apsidal chapel : the 
rest is modernized, except W. bay, 
which has good early capitals and 
vaulting, much mutilated. The mo- 
dernized N. cloister retains on its "W. 
side 7 middle-pointed arches, and an 
early-pointed shaft at the doorway 
leading thence into the ch. The stone 
spire with pierced gables at its base 
is of the 13th centy., highly original 
in treatment, and worth examination. 
A few paces S. of it, half-way to San 
Bartolom^ is a dilapidated house with 
curious wooden carvings. 

San Bartolome has a beautiful but 
sadly ruined W. ♦doorway of the 13th 
centy., with 2 tiers of trefoil-headed 
arcades. In the upper row are figures ; 
in the lower a diapered wall. Within, 
the ch. retains traces of early work 
in its main chancel arch, but appears 
to have been rebuilt early in the 15th 
centy. There is a good 17th-centy. 
brick tower. 

ISpain, 92.] 



To the 1. after leaving Logrollo is 
the village of AgoncUloy where are 
the ruins of the cit^ of Egon, Close 
to the rly. on the 1. is a castle with 4 
square towers, built on a mound which 
formed part of an ancient glacier 
moraine. The rly. now runs between 
the river and a precipice of broken 
reddish rocks as far as 

61 m. Alcanadre Stat. (1425). 
Just beyond this to the rt. is the 
Campo de la MatanMO^ where a battle 
was fought with the Moors. On the 
1. may oe seen a considerable fiag- 
ment of the Boman aqueduct, which 
supplied Calahorra with water. 

74 m. CALAHOB&A Stat. (8000). 

The Calagurris Nasica of the Celti- 
berians. This most ancient town 
rises on a gentle slope, watered by 
the river Cidacoi, whidi empties itseu 
close bv into the Ebro. The main 
ascent by the Calle Grande leads to 
the plaza. 

The district of Calahorra is one of 
the most fertile in Spain, and pro- 
duces fruits and vegetables of excel- 
lent quality, which are largely ex- 
ported, preserved in tin cans. 

Ancient Calagurris rivalled Ku- 
mantia in heroic and desperate resist- 
ance to the Komans, who — ^under 
Pompey- besieged it a.u.0. 678, with- 
out success. It was, however, taken 
four years afterwards by Airaniug, 
after a famine so dreacuul that it 
passed into a proverb ; husbands are 
said to have eaten their wives, and 
mothers their children. Of ancient 
Calagurris some portions still remain, 
and the sites of the droua maximus^ 
the aquedtict, and of a natmaehia can 
still be traced. Calag^urris was the 
birthplace of Quintilian, and of Aulus 
Prudentius, the first Christian poet, 
who has left us a hymn written in 
honour of the city tutelars. 

Modem Calahorra blazons on her 
shield '* two naked arms fighting witii 
swords, from which sparks issue," in 
reference to a vision which Hannibal 
beheld when he captured the city* 
The crest is a woman wielding a sabre 
in one hand, and a naked arm in the 

H 
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other, with the motto, Prevaleci contra 
Cartago y Roma, The Cathedral is 
very ancient ; it occupies the site (on 
the margin of the river) where the 
city tiitelars, Emeterio and OeUdoniOy 
were decapitated (in the year 300). 
It was raised to a see in 1045 by 
Gracia VI. conjointly with Santo 
Domingo de la Oalzada. The original 
edifice was almost destroyed by one of 
those inundations to which the city is 
still subject. It was restored in 1485 
by El Maestro Juan, The additions 
beyond the transept are 17th- and 18th- 
centy . work. The principal portal and 
fa9ade, as well as the chapel of the 
Epifania, were altered in the time of 
Philip y. In the Oasa Santa the 
tulelars are said to have been impri- 
soned. Their heads, upon bemg 
thrown into the Ebro, after decapita- 
tion, floated away together into the 
sea, and having coasted Spain and 
passed the straits, worked themselves 
up to Santander ; they attracted the 
attention of a sailor (St. Andero) who 
brought them to shore. The bodies 
themselves remain at Oalahorra, where 
they are the object of a pilgrimage on 
the Slst of August. 

Diligence to Sigtlenza by the baths 
of ArnedUlo and Soria (Bte. 5). 

88 m. Alfiuro Stat. (5500.1 This 
ancient town is washed by the 
Alhama, The brick Colegiata is a 17th- 
centy. edifice with finely carved choir 
stalls. The Town-hall in the Plaza 
Mayor is a fine building. 

Diligence to Agreda by the baths 
ofFitero(Rte. 6). 

91 m. Oaitcjon Janet. Stat. (B.) 
Bly. to Zaragoza or Pamplona 
(Bte. 165> 



ROUTE 6. 

OALAHORRA TO SIGiJENZA, BT THB 
BATHS OF ARNEDILLO AlfD SORIA. 

125 m. 

Good carriage road. Rly. projected. 
Omnibus to Soria in 1 1 hrg., 50 reals. 
No berlina (ooup^). 

The first portion of this rte., up 
the valley of the Oidacos, is pictur- 
esque, and the site of Numantia may 
be visited at Garray. Extra convey- 
ances run to the baths of Arnedillo 
during the season, June 15 to Oct 15. 
Calahorra is quitted by the Puerta 
Yieja, and the road ascends the L bank 
of the Oidacos to 

10 m. Amedo (3800), situated 
imder a high terrace of rocks on the 
1. bank of the Oidacos, in a fer- 
tile plain, teeming with fhiit, wine, 
and olives. The gorge gradually 
widens out, and the road passes 
through prosperous orchards and gar- 
dens. 2 m. beyond Arnedo, on Uie 
opposite bank of the river, is the 
prettily perched ancient convent and 
palace of N, 8. de Vico. The present 

Sroprietor has restored them, and 
ley are now used as residences. The 
gorge becomes narrower again as we 
approach 

17 m. Arnedillo (1800), in a deep 
ravine. 5 min. beyond, to the I., 
are the Baths of JmiedUlo, on the 
rt bank of the river, which is crossed 
by a wooden bridge. These baths are 
situated at the foot of a spur of the 
Peila Irasa, termed Monte de la En- 
cineta, whence issue the saline waters 
at a temperature of 125° Fahr. To 
the N., on the opposite side of the 
river, is the lofty Sierra la Mez, Stone, • 
gravel, gout, rheumatism, scrofula, 
neuralg^ ami paralysis are benefited 
by the usual course of baths. Tapour 
baths are also given. 
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From Amedillo the road continues 
to ascend the 1. bank of the Gidacos, 
but the valley contracts, and is deso- 
late and dreary to 

24 m. Enciso (2200). Several cloth 
factories have been established here. 
The province of Soria is shortly en- 
tered to 

31m. Tancrnas (720). 

In the little ch. of San Miguel, to 
the rt on entering the village, is an 
elaborately carved altar in a small 
chapel on the N. side. The road 
gradually ascends over dreary wastes to 

i4m. SI Paerto de Onoals (4740 ft.). 
Here the Sierra de Alba, the watershed 
of the Efaro and Duero in this district, 
is crossed, and we descend the fertile 
valley of the Merdancho, an affluent 
of the Daero, to 

57 m. Garray (350> Prettily situ- 
ated at the junction of the Duero 
and the Tera. A short distance £., 
on the 1. bank of the Duero, is a hill 
where may be inspected the ruins of 
Vunantia; which, with Saguntum, 
was so celebrated in ancient history. 
The remains of streets, houses, tomira, 
&c., which are now found, are not 
those of the pre-Boman city, but of 
a second, or even third town which 
was built over the ruins of the first ; 
for the antiquities which are found 
are all of the period of the Boman 
emperors. 

Crossing the Duero by a handsome 
stone bri^e of 16 arches, we reach 

62 m. 80BIA (6500). 

This ancient city (3505 ft) lies iq)on 
an uneven slope on the rt bank of the 
Duero. It is essentially agricultural, 
and is the capital of its province, 
which is one of the poorest and most 
sparsely inhabited in Spain. But few 
vestigee of its old walls, built in 1290, 
now remain. It was surrendered to 
Oastile by Aiagon in 1136, and sub- 
semiently ceded to the famous TaU)ot 
by DonPedro the Oruel, about the year 
1630f in reward for his services, but our 
brave oountryman oould never obtain 



possession. Soria is one of the towns 
in Spain in which a great number of 
buildings of the 12th and 13th cents, 
may be met with; they have been 
very little visited or described. The 
ecclesiologist will find in this locality 
specimens of the highest interest, and 
there is hardly a oh. in the city 
without some reminiscence of the 
Bomanesque period of architecture. 
To the 1., at the lower end of the Calle 
del Ck)llado, is a plaza, wherein stands 
the handsome balustraded fa9ade of 
the Falacio del Conde de Qomara, now 
the residence of the civil governor of 
the province. Hence the (klle de 
San Pedro leads E. to the parish 
ch. of San Pedro on the 1., a fine 
Doric edifice, with good choir-stalls, 
and a ^ Descent from the Oross " in the 
troieoro. The return may be made 
by the parallel CaUe Bical to the S., 
where the remains of the portals of 
San Vie^las are worth a visit. The 
Bomanesque £Ei9ade of Sto. Demingo, 
to the N. of the city, at the back of 
the post-office, should also be ob- 
served. The city was sacked by Key 
in November, 1808. 

PBOHBNADBS.-**In the summer, the 
Paaeo del Eepolon and Paseo de Ma- 
drid^ both at the W. end of the city. 
In winter the arcaded Calle del CoU 
lado, which is the main street running 
through the centre of the oity, and 
contains the best shops. 

An interesting excursion of about 
an hour can be made across the river 
to the hermitage of San Saturio. Pro- 
ceed down the hill past San Pablo, 
and cross the Duero by the fine stone 
bridge of 8 arches. A few yards to 
the 1., between the river and the 
road, are the ruins of the oh. of San 
Juan de Duero, formerly a convent of 
the Templars. The cloister is very 
fine, with interlaced arches and cu- 
rious capitals. One of the arches of 
the wall to the rt., which is dated 
in the 13th centy., demonstrates how 
long Bomanesque architecture was 
employed in Spain. To reach San 
Saturio turn to the rt. from the E. 
end of the bridge along the Agreda 
high road for about i m. Here pass 
H 2 
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under an archway and proceed about 
i m. along the river bank by a poplar- 
planted drive to the hermitage. It 
is picturesquely perched under the 
Sierra de 8ta. Ana, and the views of 
the valley of the Duero are magnifi- 
cent. In the chapel are some fair 
frescoes and pictures of scenes in the 
life of the tutelar saint. A subter- 
ranean chapel, with sepulchres, wind- 
ing passages, and staircases, has been 
cut out of the living rock. 

Quitting Soria S. by the Paseo de 
Madrid, the road follows the rt. bank 
of the Duero for 4 m., and then tra- 
verses a poor country, till the river is 
crossed by an ancient stone bridge of 
13 arches, as we enter 

21 m. AlmaBan (2775), situated 
on the 1. bank of the Duero (3100 
ft.). On the rt. bank of the river is 
a beautifol promenade. In medisdval 
times this town was an important 
fortress, the ancient enoeinte of which 
may still be traced; but everything 
was destroyed by the French in 1810. 
On the N. side of the Plaza Mayor is 
the ;mansion of the Counts of Alta- 
mira. The parish ch. of Sta, Ma- 
ria de Campanario, on the highest 
ground at the W. end of the town, has 
much the appearance of a fortress, and 
has been freely restored. San Pedro 
y SoM Andres, in the centre of the 
town, is surmounted by an elegant 
tower with an open gallery. 

46 m. Salinas de Xedinaceli, where 
the rly. is taken to (17 m.) Sigiienza 
(Bte. 23). 



ROUTE 6 

OASTEJON TO AGBEDA, BY THE BATHS OF 
FITE£0. 35 m. 

Diligence in the season, from June 1 
to 8ept 30. 

Castejon Junet. Stat (Bte*. 4). 
Thence to 

6 m. Cordla (5460), a dean and 
well-built town on the 1. bank of 
the Alhama. Many of the houses 
have balustrades. Here the xiver is 
crossed to reach 

8 m. Cintruenigo (2970). Another 
well-built town on the rt. bank 
of the Alhama. It was the ancient 
Ontromco, and Alonso el Batalladoi 
retook it firom the Moors in 1117. 

4 m. to the rt of Cintruenigo, fol- 
lowing the 1. bank of the Alhama by 
an excellent carriage road, ia Fitero 
(2900) a pleasant and prosperous 
town, situated in the midst of a fertile 
plain watered by the Alhama, and 
divided into two quarters, the old and 
the new. In the parish church ci 
Sta. Maria are two alleged Murilios. 
One, a *• Descent from the Cross," is 
in a chapel on the L ; the other, the 
better of the two, is in the aacristy. 
The carriage road continues up the 
river another 2^ m. to Loi BaSos de 
Fitero. The two springs are saline 
(117^ Fahr.). The bathing aocommo* 
dation at both establishments is well 
arranged, and the marble baths are 
clean and oomfbrtable. Nervous affec- 
tions, gout, chronio rheumatism, and 
lumbago are said to be much benefited 
by a course of treatment here. The 
baths of Gravalos, 5 m. to the N.W. 
of Fitero, may also be reached by oar- 
ziage road. The springs are cold and 
sulphurous, and are chiefly used for 
scrofula and eidn diseases. 
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From the town of Fitero there is a 
direct carriage road of 5 m. to Agreda, 
but there are no public conveytoces 
thereon. Travellers without horses 
or a hired yehicle shonld therefore 
return to^ Cintruenigp and take the 
coaoh. 6 m. from Gintraenigo, a little 
to the 1. of the road, is the Mojon de 
lo8 tresBeyes, a landmark defining the 
jimction of the three kingdoms of Old 
Castile, Aragon, and Navarre. Distant 
views of the Moncayo(Ete. 156) are 
gained towards the S. W., as we reach 
(19 m. firom Cintruenigo) 
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Agreda (3000). W. of the town 
is a pleasant promenade, M Paseo de 
he Ohnoe, on the 1. bank of the river« 
Agreda was the Boman Orsecubie, 
Here are mansions of the Count of 
Ajamonte and the Marquis of Yela- 
mazan. The river Queues is crossed 
by a single arched bridge. It is car- 
ried underground as at Granada, with 
the plaza, a fountain, and the town 
hall over it. The front of the latter 
is carved with elaborate reliefs. The 
Igleeia Mayor rises with a slim spire. 
It is remarkable for its battlemented 
balustrade of enriched brickwork. 
The frontal of the high altar and the 
cloisters are worth notice. Agreda 
vies with Avila in its sainted Maria 
de Jesus, an abbess of the convent 
here.t Philip IV. visited her in 1643, 
and for 22 years corresponded with 
her on state affairs. 

Carriage road firom Agreda to 
(d0m.)8oria(Bte. 5). 

f Read her biography by Jose Ximenez Sa- 
maniego, 4to., Madrid, 1720. See also Geddes' 
• Tiacts' (ed. London. 1730), voL iU. p. Ul. 



ROUTE 7. 

BX7B008 TO LOGRO^O, BT BELOBAPO AND 
NAJERA. 74 m. 

Carriage road. A private convey- 
ance must be hired, as the rly. vid 
Miranda de Ebro has supplanted the 
coach. The road, in good order nearly 
all the way, passes through the dis- 
trict of La Bioja, of which Logroilo is 
the chief place. It is so called from the 
river Q/a, which rises under the peak 
of San Lorenzo (7555 ft.), flows past 
Sto. Domingo de la Oalzada, and enters 
the Tiron just above its junction with 
the Ebro at Haro. This rich valley 
is in the shape of an 8, being about 
85 m. long and from 28 to 31 m. wide. 
It is divided into Biqja AUa and 
Biqia Baja, The former extends from 
Villafranca Montes de Oca to Logroflo ; 
the latter from the last-named city to 
Agreda. The rich tertiary soil pro- 
duces all kinds of fruits and vegetables, 
with wine, oil, and cereals in such 
profusion that it is called LaAndalucia 
del Norte, 

Leaving Burgos (Rte. 1) by the 
Calle de Vitoria, the high road to that 
city is followed for J m., when we 
turn to the rt, and presently cross the 
Northern Bly. ; the convent of Mira- 
flores rismg finally to the rt. The 
road traverses an uninteresting coun- 
try to 

12 m. Zalduendo (250). 2} m. N., 
in the valley of Atapuerca, the battle 
between Ferdinand I. of Castile and 
his brother Garcia of Navarre, was 
fought in 1053, in which the latter 
was killed, and buried at Najera. 
Thus the Bioja was annexed to Old 
Castile. The quarries of Atapuerca, 
now disused, furnished a handsome 
marble (see Burgos), The road gradu- 
ally ascends the slopes of the Montes 
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102 Boute 7. — Villafranca Monies de Oca — San MtRan. Sect. I. 

and archives have been sadly pillaged. 
This also was once a sort of Escorial, 
for here lie 35 bodies of the r^al 
families of Castile and Navarre. The 
elaborate Coro was carved by el Maes- 
tro Andres, and Nicolas, in 1495, with 
delicate tracery, and the rotables 
painted by Juan Vascardo and Pedro 
Margotedo, in 1631. There is an 
early painting by Maestro Luis (1442). 

From Najera an interesting excur- 
sion may be made (10 m. 8.W.) to San 
Killan de la CogoUa. Good carriage 
road. Cross the Najerillo and torn 
to the rt. The road passes through a 
picturesque and fertile valley, with 
fine views of the Sierra de San Lo- 
renzo to the S.W., to BadazML Here 
the Cardenas is crossed to 

San KillaxL (850), so called from 
its tutelar, whose legend is fiilly 
given by Anguiano. Bom in Bioja, 
he died about 564, and Bishop Braulio 
wrote his life in 638. Originally a shep- 
herd, he passed 40 years in a cave on 
the Cerro de San Lorenzo. This poor 
hamlet was famed for its once noble 
Benedictine convent, de la CogoUa. 
The upper and elder convent, A Bonso, 
was founded in 537 by St. Millan 
himself; but when the monastery 
increased, the acclivity became incon- 
venient, so in 1053 the holy body was 
brought down, and a new convent was 
built in a pleasant spot lower down, 
called el de AbiQO. But only a fbw 
fragments of this can be traoea, as the 
monks moved again, and in 1554 
raised the present pile, which, from 
its splendour, was called the BiO(nial 
de Bioja; it is built in the severe 
style of Herrera. The cloister oon- 
ttons curious tombs, and among them 
those of the seven In&ntes de Lara (?); 
the oh., large as some cathedrals, and 
now used as a parroquia, was built 
in 1642. The rotable represents the 
tutelar, on a white horse, charging 
the Saracens : his other miracles, cast- 
ing out devils, putting out fires, Ac, 
are figured at the sides. The ashes d 
San Millan were collected in the year 
1033 by Sancho el Mayor, who ordered 
a chest to be made to contain them, 
which still exists in the church. The 
names of Apparatio and Bodolpho, 
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d^ OcOj which form the W. boundary 
of the Bioja, to 

22 m. Villafranca Xontes de Oca. 
This town (2936 ft.) is situated under 
some enormous rocks on the I. bank 
of the Oca. The country here assumes 
a more fertile appearance, and we 
descend to the valley of the Tiron, 
which is crossed by an old stone bridge 
of 11 arches as we enter 

29 m. Belorado (2500), a prosper- 
ous agricultural town. The road 
shortly enters the province of Logroiio 
and proceeds to 

41 m. Santo Domingo de la Cal- 
zada, "ofthe causeway "(4100). This 
city is strikingly situated on the rt. 
bank of the Oja, crossed by a bridge 
of 16 arches, and rises with its tall 
belfry over a rich plain. It is well 
built and laid out with several hand- 
some promenades. Sto. Domingo 
shares with Calahorra the dignity of 
a bishopric, resembling Jaen and 
Baeza, and our Bath and Wells. The 
Cathedral, of early Gothic, was begun 
in 1180 by Alonzo VIIL, and finished 
in 1235, but was much injured by 
fire in 1825. The choir, high altar, 
and chapel of the tutelar Santo Do- 
mingo are in the Berruguete style. 
The screen of the chapel of the Mag- 
dalen is a fine specimen of the plater- 
esque. The tower is separated from 
the main edifice by a street. This 
Santo Domingo was not the Holy 
Inquisitor, his namesake, but a local 
saint bom in these parts about lOlO.f 

The road traverses the plain of Sto. 
Domingo to 

53 m. Najera (2600)1 This town 
rises on the 1. bank of the Ki^erllla 
(called here el Canal), in a rich vega, 
under a ruined castle, which crowns 
the hill. Now decayed, it was once 
the court of Navarre, and here St. 
Ferdinand was crowned. The Bene- 
dictine church of Sta. Maria is fine 
and well kept. The library, however, 

f His good works are fally detailed in < An- 
guiano ;' consult also SigHensa's * Hlstoria de la 
1en/ &c., ili. cb. x. 



The Castiles. Boute 8. — Burgos to Madrid, 

which appear on it, are thought to 
be those of the artists who made it 
This chest is 1} yd. long, } yd. high, 
and is covered with 22 compartments 
of highly interesting ivory plates, with 
carvings representing episodes from 
the Ufe of St MiUan. In 1808 the 
French stripped the chest of its gold 
and silver ornaments, but fortunately 
neglected the fine old ivory carvings. 
The rich library has been much pil- 
laged. The choice things have been 
moved to the Academia de la Historia, 
at Madrid ; some of the MSS. were of 
the 9th centy. The library still pos- 
sesses a copy of the polyglot Bible of 
Ximenez. In the lofty tower bell- 
fanciers may look at one called La 
Bomha, of IJie date 1269. But the 
glories of St Millan are passed. Se- 
questration has succeeded to the ^ re- 
pairs and beautifyings" of Ventura 
Kodriguez, and fimners have taken the 
places of the friars, and bullocks and 
asses of the monks. Besides this saint, 
here was bom Oonzalo de Bereeo, one 
of the earliest poets of Spain. 
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62 m. Favarrete (1800). Between 
this place and Kajera the battle 
took place. April 3, 1367. which re- 
placed the ]>erfidious, cruel, and un- 
grateful Don Pedro on his throne. 
Our Black Prince was Don Pedro's 
ally, whilst his rival, Enrique de Tras- 
tamara. was assisted by the French 
bands of Da Gnesdin. 

Hence there is a direct road of 7 m. 
X.E. to Logrofio ; but the more usual 
course is to continue N. as far as 

65 m. Fnenmayor (1950), which 
has a rly. station, nearly 2 m. distant, 
where tne train may be taken to 

74 m. LogroSo (Bte. 4). 



ROUTE a 

BUBGOS TO MADBID, BT LEBMA, ABANDA 
BE nUEBO, AND SOMOSIEBBA. COACH. 

153 m. 

The road leaves Burgos (Rte. 1) by 
el Puente de Saa Pablo, and passes 
through the villages of Sarracin, Go- 

g>llos. and Madrigalejo, crossing the 
io Arlanza on a fine bridge of 9 arches 
to reach 

23 m. lerma (2400). The palatial 
residence of the Duke de Lerma. mi- 
nister to Philip III., now in ruins, 
was built in 1604 ^ Francisco de 
Moro, a pupil of Herrera, and de- 
stroyed by the French. La Oolegiata 
de San Pedro, with a classical portal, 
was also built by this duke : it con- 
tains the superb monument of the 
Cardinal Lerma in a kneeling position 
by Pompeo Leoni. 

[A highly interesting detour of 75 m. 
can be here made by the equestrian 
tourist by which the dreary high road 
to Aranda de Duero may be avoided. 
It can be accomplished in two long 
days, the intervening night being 
passed at Arauzo de Miel or Huerta 
del Bey ; both of which afford wretched 
accommodation. A local guide is in- 
dispensable, and be sure to attend to 
the provend. The fine scenery and 
numerous objects of interest, however, 
fully compensate for such discomfort. 
Unmounted travellers had better pro- 
ceed to Aranda de Duero, where 
animals and a trustworthy local guide 
may be procured, and the excursion 
can be made in the reverse direction. 
Leaving Lerma we proceed by the 
carriage road up the rt. bank of the 
Arlanza to 

14 m. QOYARBLTniAB a700X in a 
•eoluded hollow on the river, with a 
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Boute 8. — Clunia — Peharanda de Duero, 



Sect I. 



fine Colegiata among the ruined re- 
mains of the massive medisBval build- 
ings. Obs. the square tower in which 
Dofla Urraca was immured by the 
Oonde Fernan Gonzalez. Hence we 
follow the excellently engineered car- 
riage road, still on the rt. bank of the 
river, for 5 m., to the r^nains of the an- 
cient Benedictine Carthusian monas- 
teiy of San Pedro de Arlanza. The 
ruins are prettily situated on a rocky 
Bite between the high road and the 
brawling stream, and are in a fair 
state of preservation. This monastery 
existed in the time of the Goths, as in it 
Wamba took the cowl : it was restored 
in 912. Count Fernan was buried 
here with his wife Sanoha. He was 
the real founder of the Castilian mon- 
archy, and a perfect hero of romance, 
being always up to hia elbows in adven- 
tures ; his grand deeds were the defeats 
of the infidel at Lara, at Osma, and 
Piedrahita ; his escape from prison by 
the aid of his true wife, and other 
spirit-stirring incidents, just when 
history was hovering on fiction, are 
told in some charming old ballads (see 
Duran, v. 27). 

Betuming for about a mile we cross 
to the L bank of the beautifully wooded 
Arlanza, and strike N. by the roughest 
of bridle-paths for 5 m. to the village 
of Contreras, pleasantly situated in a 
valley of fertile meadows. Crossing 
the western spur of La yirandilla we 
descend to the roofless ruins of the 
ancient Benedictine convent of Santo 
Doming de SUos (5 m.). It is situated 
in a hill-girt valley, watered by the 
brawling Hataviejas. The bare capi- 
tals of the double-galleried Byzantine 
cloister still remain standing ; quaint 
figures of the 10th or 11th century 
ornament the doorway. A. beautiful 
arqueta (ark) in blue and gold, and a 
jewelled paten, with another Byzan- 
tine ark and chalice of St. Dominic, 
have been removed to Madrid. The 
tutelar Santo Domingo> bom circa 
1000 near Najera, was abbot of this 
convent for 23 years. He worked 
many miracles alive, and when dead 
delivered so many captives at Algiers 
(whose countless chains hung at the 
QP^vent gate) tf^ajt t)ie feat pas8e4 



into a synonym of infinity. No te 
hastardn los hien'os de Santo Domingo 
de Silos, Hence over mountain and 
glen, through parklike scenery, wooded 
with oak, pine, and cedar, and fresh- 
ened with rivulets, by Araozo de Miel, 
11 m., to Hnerta del Bey, 8 m. 
Thence 4J m. to 

Fe&alya de Castro, the white rock 
of the camp, that lies under a hill to 
the K., the site of ancient Clunia, 
which, with its capitals, inscribed 
columns, and "old stones," served as 
a quarry for building this modem 
haxnlet. Just to the 1. of the ascent, 
rises ancient Clunia, placed on a con- 
spicuous height, with a fine view. 
Fragments of the theatre, about 70 
yards wide by 50 long, jut out of the 
hill-side; 10 rows of steps and part of 
the proscenium are tolerably perfect. 
Bushels of engraved stones have been 
found amid the ruins; it is an un- 
worked mine of antiquities. Some 
few of its curiosities now enrich the 
Museum erf Burgos. (ConsiUt the 
' Historia del Obispado.') The ancient 
town is gone all but a few stones: 
the scene is now desolate, and a single 
peasant vegetates where multitudes 
once swarmed. The town cross was 
made from a Corinthian shait. Now 
turn down by a hermitage to the 
castle-crowned village of (IJ m.) 

ConiSa del Conde (550). The cor- 
ruption of Clunia — Crania i it lies a 
little way beyond the base of the hill 
on the opposite side. Leaving Corufia 
to the rt. is a Bomanesque chapel, 
constructed out of ancient fragments, 
where the doors of the 12th cent con- 
trast with classical cornices and fes- 
toons. Thence, by a 7} m. ride down 
the rt. bank of the Bio ArandiUo, 
wherein trout are plentiful, to pic- 
turesque, imposingly-situated 

FeStaranda de Duero or de la Fern 
(1500), so called from a bitch observed 
in a hole in the wall, which pointed 
out to the Christians an adit to 
capture the castle, on the hill above, 
from the Moors. The ruined castle, 
the tumble-4own houses, the piclur- 
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esque paupers and rags to match, will 
delight the artist. The decaying 
palace, a mixture of Saracenic and 
Moorish style, is the Casa solar of the 
powerful Zunigas, counts of Miranda. 
The Coude de Montijo is now the head 
of the family, and the ex-Empress of 
the French a scion of the house, to 
whose nephew, the Duke of Alba, this 
time-honoured ruin belongs. The 
plateresque portal is decorated with a 
now mutilated bust of Hercules. The 
double-galleried court has a staircase 
ornamented with medallions. In 
front of the palace is the Gothic Bollo 
y Picote, emblems of feudal days, 
when this great family possessed the 
right of the Horca y cucMUo. The 
Colegiata contains some fine tombs and 
urns of the Mirandas, many brought 
from Genoa. Several busts of Roman 
emperors are let into the faQade of 
the church. A cart-road leads hence 
down the rt. bank of the Bio Filde, 
through flat uninteresting country, to 
AraniSei de Duero, 10 m.J 

From Lerma the diligenoe-road tra- 
yerses an uninteresting country to 

42 m. Gnmielde Izan (2200). The 
Parroquia has a portal erected in 
1627, and enriched with Apostles, 
cardinal Virtues, the Assumption of 
the Virgin, and her Coronation. 

49 m. A£Ain)A DE DXTEBO (5050). 

The S. portal of the Parroqoia is in 
the Gothic style of Ferdhiand and 
Isabel, whose badges are mingled with 
the shields of the Bnriquez, admirals 
of Castile ; obs. the scale-form stone- 
work over the door, which has good 
carved panels and rich niches and 
statuary, with three alto-relievos re- 
presenting the Bearing the Cross^ the 
Crucifixion, and Besurrection. The 
retablo contains subjects from the life 
of the Virgin. The fine retablo, pulpi^ 
and sepulchre wrought by Juan de 
Juni for his patron Aiveirez de Acosta, 
Bishop of Osma, have been removed 
from the Dominician Convent to the 
church of San Francisco, El Colegio. 
In the sacristy may be seen a good 
pepcent from the Cross, which formed 



E art of the retablo. The convent and 
ishop's palace were gutted by the 
French. 

The overhanging balconies of the 
houses, and the groups of peasants in 
the market-place, are very picturesque. 
The women wear red stockings, and 
petticoats of thick serge, green and 
blue. The neighbourhood of this 
decayed town was formerly celebrated 
for its vineyards, which, although 
now neglected, have their patroness 
and history. The grand local fSte is 
held Sept. 8th, and is a sight which 
should not be missed by the artist. 
The road leaves Aranda by a shady 
avenue of poplar-trees ; it traverses an 
arid depopulated plain to 

73 m. BooegrnillaB (540). The lofty 
Somosierra range stands l)oldly against 
the s^ line, and the ascent gradually 
commences. 

89 m. Somosierra. A wretched ham- 
let. The pass over this dreary district 
is often blocked with snow in winter 
and is placed on the dorsal spine of 
the granite serrated barrier. It is the 
natural gate and defence of Madrid, 
and upon the occasion of Napoleon's 
march upon the capital it was strongly 
occupied by the Spaniards with 16 
cannon (Nov. 30, 1808). These 12,000 
valiant men, although guarding a posi- 
tion almost impregnable, abandoned 
thdr gims, without a show of fight, at 
the mere sound of the horsehoofs of an 
advance guard of the French, consist- 
ing of a few hundred Polish lancers 
led by Krasinski. Thus Buonaparte 
re£iched Madrid without encountering 
a single opponent. 

97 m. Buitrago (1480). A pictur- 
esque and flourishing town on the 
rook-bound Bio Lozoya. 

143 m. AloobendaB (1350). The 
neighbourhood is fertile and produces 
much wine. 

147 m. Puenoarral (2400). To 1. of 
this wind-blown town is an old man* 
^on of the Mendoza family, now bo- 
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Boute 9. — Venta de Banos to Santander. 



Sect. I. 



longing to fhe Duke of Osuna. Here 
Napoleon I. lodged from the 2nd to 
the 22nd December, 1808 ; and here 
he received the Madrid deputation 
headed by the traitor Morla. The 
last few miles of this route traverse 
the desert country which immediately 
surrounds 

153 m. Xadxid (Bte. 2). 



ROUTE 9. 

YEITFA DB BA^OS TO SANTAKDER, BT 
PALBNOIA AND TOBBELAVSOA. BAIL. 

144 m. (Finest views on the rt) 

Venta de XaSos Junci Stat, on the 
Northern Ely. (Bte. 1.) 

7 m. Falencia Junot. Stat. Omni- 
bus to inn, with luggage, 1 pes. 

PALEKOIA, the ^man PdOardia, 
and the seat of the first university 
founded in the Castiles, is situated on 
the Carrion, which is crossed by a fine 
stone bridge of 8 arches. The Uni- 
versity was founded in 1208, but re- 
moved to Salamanca in 1239. The city 
is healthy and cold. It stands with 
its trees, like an oasis in the wide 
shelterless plain. One long street, 
the Calle Mayors intersects the city, 
running from the Puerta de Leon on 
the N. to the Puerta dd Mercado on 
the S. Roman antiquities are fre- 
quently found, and a Roman cemetery 
has been discovered on the road to 
Monzon, from which tombs and in- 
scriptions have been sent to the 
Archffiological Museum at Madrid. 
The city, well placed for commerce on 
its river and canal, is famous for its 
linen manufactories. 

The Cathedral was begun in 1321 
and finished in the 16th centy. on 



the site of one raised by Don Fruela 
over the cave of San Antolin, to whmn 
this church, in common with many- 
others in these districts, is dedicated. 
The architecture is not remarkable 
for its purity, but the general effect of 
the interior is in the highest degree 
picturesque. The churdi consists of 
nave, aisles, double transepts, trifo- 
rium, and clerestory, all late Gothic 
and Renaissance as far as the W. 
transept, where early work begins in 
the string course of main piers. The 
entire E. end is of good middle pointed 
work, except the inserted chapel ; 
(see below). The fine retablo, reformed 
in 1530, composed of 12 paintings and 
26 compi^tments of sculptured figures, 
is by a German hand. At the sides 
are two Gothic sepulchres of Fran- 
cisco Nuliez and Ilodrigo Enriquez. 
The Reja, by Francisco Yillalpando, a 
native of Palencia, and pulpits, are 
decorated with Renaissance ara- 
besques. Between the presbytery 
and eoro is buried Luis Cabesnt & 
Yaqa, ob. 1556, the master of the Em- 
peror Charles V. (slab tomb, under the 
carpet). 

The Gk)thic choir-stalls, panelled 
with late-pointed tracery, are Flemish 
in style, but were carved in 1410 by 
the Yalencian sculptor CenteUas, and 
enlarged in 1519 by Pedro de Quada^ 
lupe. Outside the core at each side 
are two Gothic and Renaissance altarB, 
one of the latter, on the N., having a 
Byzantine Christ, with saints. Here 
are some well-carved doors, leading 
into the eoro. In the centro of the 
traseoro is an interesting Flemish 
trip»tyoh, on panel, of the 16th centy. 
It is divided into 8 compartments, 
representing the life of our Lord ; in 
the centre and largest panel the Don^ 
atario is represented kneeling before 
the Virgin. On the side doors tliere 
is a long inscription, givinj^ the history 
of the picture. Two finely carved 
wooden doors lead hence also into 
the eoro. 

At the foot of the altar a stair- 
case descends into the cave of San 
Antolin : it contains nothing of artistic 
interest, but the staircase itself is bean* 
tifuUy carved in arabesque by«7iua« 
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deFlandes. Close by is ft fine wooden 
pulpit, with the 4 doctors on pftnels, 
and Apostles and martyrs in canopy 
above, by Valmanesa. 

In the isolated Capilla de loi Coras, 
to the E. of the Capilla MayoTy is the 
tomb of Queen Urraoa (1189) high up 
on the 1. wall. Outside this chapel 
on the N. is a good recumbent effigy 
of a nun. Three of the chapels in the 
ekevet are of good early Cfeometrical 
date. In the second on the 1. (San 
Indro) is an altar frontal of gilded 
Cordovan leather. The third has a 
remarkable sepulchre (on 1.) of Pedro 
de Pifla (1403), with inscription in red 
and black letters. Passing the extra- 
vagantly ornamented plateresqne ch. 
of San Bedro, on the S. side of the 
isolated chapel is a good scrolled iron 
r(ja. In the presbytery is a ^ood 
painting of San Ilorian standing 
under a Gk>thio canopy. 

On the S. side of the coro is a good 
early Spanish Yisitation, with SS. 
John Baptist, Andrew, Laurence, and 
Stephen. 

The painted glass is by Maestro 
Santillana. The cathedral is fiill of 
remarlrable monuments, scattered 
through the different chapels. 

The Baeristyhas a finely-wrought 
cnstodia of 1585 by Juan de Bena- 
vente, some handsome vestments and 
altar Irontals, and a series of 12 archi- 
tectural landscapes on ivory panels, 
from Italy. There is also a cnstodia 
of gold, in form like a lantern, iewelled 
and enamelled; and a silver-gilt 
casket by Antonio Becceril, more 
ancient, and beautifully chased. 
Through a hole at the lofvamanoi 
may be seen a enrions proMe of 
Charles Y. The little columns of 
mottled led and yellow marble are 
(lom Azpeitia. Grossing the tran- 
sept, a late Gothic doorway of 1585, 
surmounted with a figure of the Vir- 
gin, leads into the spacious but unin- 
teresting cloister. On the 8. wall of 
the nave hangs a good St Peter by 
BibercL Further on, a plateresqne 
doorway at the S.W. comer of the ch. 
leads into the Sola Oapitiilar. Here 
is a large Marriage of St. Cathaiine 



by CerezOf fairly good in colour; a 
copy of Oouturfs well-known Virgin 
and Child (Antwerp Museum); a 
Crucifixion, with a good coloured relief 
of the Deposition below it; 4 fine 
tapestries ; and a Persian carpet of the 
15th cent., used as a table-cloth. 

The 1st chapel in N. tdsle has a 
good Catharine of Siena by Zurharan, 
High up on the E. side of S. transept 
is a cunous dock, struck by a knight, 
a Moor, and a lion. 

San Pablo, to the N.E. of the town, 
a Dominican convent of the 15th ceniy., 
is chiefiy remarkable for the superb 
sepulchres of the Rojas ftonily, with 
kneeling figures of the Marquis of 
Poza and his wife (1557), beneath a 
round arch on the 1. wall of the chan- 
cel. Above is Christ at the column, 
with the Annunciation and St Do- 
minic. 

The rdMo is well carved, and 
there is a good late pointed arch in a 
chapel to rt of the chancel. The Ist 
altar, 1., has a curious early Spanish 
painting on gold ground. Over the 
entrance are handsome stalls, with 
elaborate late-pointed canopies. 

*8an IDgnel, S.W. of the hotel, is 
one of the best examples of a Spanish 
parish ch. existing. It has a nave 
of 3 bays, with clustered piers and 
finelv-pointed arches ; large clerestory 
windows, but no triforium ; transepts 
which do not project beyond tiie 
aisles ; and 3 E. apses. All is excel- 
lent work of the 18th centy. There is 
a good steeple, and the wreck of a fine 
W. doorway. 

*8a]i Fnadseo, opening ont <^ the 
N.E. angle of the i^atct^ is of equal 
interest, thcngh less wdl preserved. 
It is entered by a W. portico, with 
pointed arches and a good bell-cot. 
The interior is modernised, except the 
chancel arch and apse, and the end of 
N. aisle, with an early arch adjoining 
it (13th centy .> Vaulting of choir 
late-pointed. The sacristy has a 
splendid a/rUionado ceiling in 8 trian- 
gular pands ; and in the ante chapel 
leading to it is a kneeling effigy of a 
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knight and page, with another figure, 
enclosed within a late-pointed tomb. 

San Lazaro, a 15th-centy. ch. S.E. 
of the plaza, and close to the city 
wall, has a good copy of a Virgin 
and 2 children by Andrea del Sarto 
over the high altar. A small ch. 
on the rt., in a street leading from 
hence into the Galle Mayor, has a 
remarkably good Benaissance door- 
way. 

Promenades. 

W. of the Gath. a picturesque biidge 
crosses the Bio Carrion to some mills, 
and the Isla del Sotillo del Obispo, on 
which little island Charles Y. held a 
grand tournament. Crossing another 
arm of the river by a mill, we soon 
reach the basin of the Palencia Canal, 
and regain the city by the newer 
bridge. 
The Faseo is a small but pretty garden 
at the S. end of the Calle Mayor. A 
pleasant walk may be taken round the 
town, under the line of the demolished 
walls. 

40 min. walk X.E. of the town, at 
the top of a bare conical hill, is the 
hermitage of Cristo de Otero, com- 
manding an extensive view over the 
dreary plain. 

From Palencia the rly. continues 
through a country said to be mar- 
vellously fertile, but wholly withput 
interest. 

15 m. HonEon de Oampos Stat. (800) 
lies in the centre of a plain, out of 
which rise two hills with the ruins of 
oastles at the top of each. 

21 m. AmuBOO Stat (1690). A miser- 
able place, with 2 conspicuous churches. 
In the larger of these, the aUar mayor 
represents the 12 Apostles, with St. 
Peter, attired in pontifical robes, in 
the centre. The fdte day of the patron 
saint takes place on the Sunday which 
follows the 15th of August: it is a 
grand occasion, with buU-fighta, fire- 
works, and dancing. 

24 m.PUUkde Campos Stat (1180). In 
the immediate neighbourhood are the 



ruins of a castle with embattled towers. 
Near this viU. the Canal de Castilla, 
and the Bio Ucieza are crossed by the 

rly. 

28 m. FEOMISTA Stat. (1600). The 
Bomanesque Ch. of San Martin is inter- 
esting. In the Ch. of Santa Maria are 
some good Gothic paintings. 

[About 10 m. to the L (diligence 
daily) is the town of CASBION DE LOS 
GONDES (3400). The Ch. of Santa 
Maria is very ancient. All that re- 
mains of the Ch. of Santiago is a fine 
Bomanesque doorway covered with 
sculptures. The Benedictine convent 
of San Zoil has a splendid cloister 
(1537-1577), richly ornamented with 
sculptures. The choir-seats and iron 
railing &om the monastery of Bene- 
vivero (now in ruins) have been re- 
moved to San Andr^. The town 
itself is anoient and interesting, and 
has many fine specimens of domestio 
architecture.] 

85 m. CabaHas Stat. (320). Close to 
the village on 1. is a square embattled 
tower worth observing. 

39 m. Oiomo la Mayor Stat. (1330). 
After passing this stat. two bridges are 
crossed, which span the rivers AImi- 
nade and Buedo. 

45 m. EspinosadeVillagonialoStat. 
(700). An anoient walled town. 

53 m. Herrera Stat (1550). On the L 
are the picturesque ruins of a Moorish 
castle. A fine bridge of 4 arches 
crosses the Bio Fiinerga. 

57 m. Alar Stat, (fimetna), (750). 
Here ends the Canal de CastiUa, and 
the scenery improves. The line follows 
L bank of river, and the country be- 
comes hilly. 

63 m. Mjave Stat Just beyond this 
stat., the rly. follows the river Pisuerga 
through a curious and highly pictur- 
esque *gorge between vertical rocks. 

69 m. AOTTHAB DE CAKPOS Stat 
(1450). Two hills rise out of the plain, 
each crowned with a mined castle : the 
nearer one belooged to the Lords of 
Aguilar, the other to that brave warrior 
Bernardo del Carpio, The ancient Oon- 
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▼ent of SantaHaria, situated in a beauti- 
ful valley at the foot of one of its hills, 
is interesting. It is, however, sadly 
dilapidated, and most of the fine capi- 
tals it contained have been taken to the 
Madrid " Museo Arqueoldgico." In a 
cave near this, it is said, are buried 
Bernardo del Garpio, and Fernando 
Gsdlo, his right-hand man in war. 
Visit also the Boman^ue ch. of 
Santa Cecilia, and the parish ch. of San 
Miguel, early pointed. 

^Omnibus to Potes on Tues. and 
Fn., passing the coalfields of Oervera, 
from whence the botanist, artist, and 
angler may make for the romantic 
district of the Liebana. This wild and 
ill-used arboretum lies in the midst of 
Crater-like valleys. The chief place, 
the picturesque town of 

Potes (Rte. 10), will be good head* 
quarters; it is situated at a point 
where the four charming valleys of 
del Prado, Val de Baro, Cereceda, and 
Cillorigo conjoin. This ddtour will 
lead the angler into one of the finest 
trout-fishing districts in Spain: the 
sport in the rivers Beva, Kansa, and 
Sal is excellent. The forests of the 
Liebana, although much neglected, 
are magnificent.] 

72 tn. Quintanilla Stat. (760). To the 
L a small branch line, 3 m. long, leads 
to the coal-mines of Barruelo. The 
ascent, though continuous,ha8 hitherto 
been almost imperceptible. The gra- 
dient becomes a little steeper, as the 
highest point of the line (3280 ft.) is 
attained at 

82 m. PozasalStat. Almost imme- 
diately, on the 1., is perceived the 
village of Cervatos, to which the line 
descends in bold curves, passing over 
a handsome viaduct. Close to the 
rly. is the little ♦cb., a particularly 
fine specimen of Romanesque archi- 
tecture. The facade of the principal 
entrance is sculptured with groups 
eomposed of figures in the most ex- 
travagant and indecent postures. This 
ch. probably dates from about the 
midole of the Uth centy. The interior 
is without merit. The rly. now passes 



1. the village of Matamorosa with its 
mineral springs, and Fontibre (Fuentes 
de Ebro), near which is the rocky 
source of the Rio Ebro : it flows 342 
miles through the Bioja, and divides 
Aragon. 

89 m. Beinosa Stat. (3000). Buffet. 
Good oakes (pantoriUai) are sold here. 
This tidy little town (2885 ft.) has a 
good street, and a bridge over the 
beautiful Ebro. It is a busy place, 
frequented by carriers: the fairs of 
July 25 and Sept. 31 are attended by 
most picturesquely dressed peasants. 
The mountainous district by which it 
is surrounded is called las MontaSlaB 
de Santander. Some of the passes to 
the N.W. are very high : the Portillo 
de Lasia rises 3800 ft. and de Lnnada 
3400 ft. above the sea-level. There 
is excellent shooting and fishing 
amongst these wild hills. 

After leaving Beinosa the railway 
crosses the Ebro over an iron bridge : 
immediately afterwards a tunnel of 
1640 yds. is entered; after leaving 
it the road follows the course of the 
Besaya. The difficulties in engineering 
the fine were very great ; there are 20 
tunnels within 20 m. Beyond that of 
Pefta Uncion the country becomes very 
grand and beautiftd. To the rt on 
a hill surrounded by trees is the ch. 
of Aldnoso. The hamlet of LantueSlo 
nestles in the valley. 

95 m. Santlurde Stat. (1200). The rly. 
here rises to a considerable eleva- 
tion over the Besaya, shortly after 
descending through fine masses of 
calcareous nx^. Two tunnels are 
passed before reaching 

97 m. Pesquera Stat. (400). [5 m. 
from this stat., at Aguayo, are calamine 
(carbonate of zinc^ mines.] Here the 
carriage-road ana river are seen far 
below on the rt, and the village of 
Barcena appears quite close in the 
valley, though distant 12 m. by rly. 
A fine piece of engineering now 
ensues. The line is carried back for 
3 m. up the valley of the Galeron to 
gain a lower level, crossing that river 
close to 
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100 m. Montablii Stat The rly. 
here resumes its true direction, de- 
scribing, however, two { circles, and 
curving back yet again to reach 

109m..Baroe]ia Stat. (900). Just 
beyond, on the rt., is a picturesque 
flour-mill dose to the rly., worked oy 
a cascade. 

Ill m. Fortolin Stat., soon after 

Cing which the extreme end of the 
. is seen, ^ m. to the 1., from which 
the train returned to Barcena. 

113 m. Santa Cnis Stat. (1750). The 
ancient ch. is on the L A modem 
mansion of the Marqu^ de Moriana, 
with pleasant gardens, and an ancient 
sq. tower, may be seen on the L 
before reaching 

115 m. Lai Fragoas Stat., where 
the rly., after passing through a tun- 
nel, enters a pretty gorge, the carriage- 
road running on £e L bank of the 
river. Several more tunnels follow, 
and the rich valley of Buelda opens 
totheL 

123 m. Lai Oaldas do Besaya Stat 
Here is a Thermal Establishment 
The mineral waters (chlor. sod.) are 
very efficacious in pandytic disorders. 
Season, June 1 to Sept. 30. Temp., 
96^Fahr. Besides SI Establedmiento 
there are several comfortable lodging- 
houses, and the walks in the neigh- 
bourhood are pleasant. In the monas- 
tery there is an ancient image of the 
Virgin, rendered hideous by a modem 
dreas. 

rd m. distant is the village of Termo, 
witn chamiing views, and a small 
ch. of the 12th oenty. Ontside are 
interesting stone carvings, represent- 
ing St George and the signs of the 
zodiac.] 

126 m. Torrelavtga Stat This is 
the stat to which the diligences 
from Asturias carry their passengers 
(see next Bte.). Caf^ opposite the 
rly. The town (7190) has a thriving 
aspect, and would be good head- 
Quarters for an angler. 4 m. W. are 
toe fffllnTrlnft Mip fw of Biociui 

Soon after leaving this stat the rly. 



crosses the Bio Paz by an iron bridge 
to 

131 m. Benedo Stat. 

[Omnibus in the season to the 
Baths of (5 m.) Puente Yiesgo, (12 m.) 
Ontaneda, and (13 m.) Alceda. The 
route followed is the ancient dili- 
gence road firom Santander to Burgos. 
It ascends the rt bank of the Paz, 
crossing the river by a suspension 
bridge between the villages of (Jar- 
andia and Vargas to 

Puente Yiesgo. Season, June 1 to 
Sept. 30. The mineral waters (dSP 
Fahr.) issue from the limestone rock, 
pure and inodorous. They are effi- 
cacious in rheumatic disorders, scro- 
fula, and in the general treatment of 
skin diseases. The baths are six in 
number, containing f^om 3 to 28 per- 
sons at a time. The road now ascends 
the beautiful valley of Toranzo by the 
L bank of the Paz, and passes through 
some half-dozen villages to 

Ontaneda. Season, June 10 to 
Sept. 30. The sulphurous waters 
(77° Fahx.) gush forth in great abund- 
ance from the surface of ti^e rook, and 
impregnate the air around with the 
odour of rotten eggs. The water is 
peciiUarly efficacious in cutaneous 
diseases, and is taken internally as 
well as in the shape of baths. A 
mile higher up the valley is 

Alceda. Season, June 10 to Oct 10. 
This is a most important thermal 
station in the lovely valley of Tor- 
anzo, frequented by the inhabitants 
of Santander in the summer. Nume- 
rous excursions can be made in the 
neighbourhood, and living is cheap 
throughout the valley. There are two 
establishments, as much ai 16,0002. 
having been expended by the pro- 
prietor, Don Francisco Galderon, in 
erecting them and laying out the 
gardens. The volume of water (80** 
Fahr.) is considerable. The accom- 
modation for invalids is most com- 
plete : mud baths, as well as douche, 
vapour, and ordinary baths aie given.] 

The rlv. approaches the lower end 
of the deep bay of Santander, and 
skirts its shores. 
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144 m. Santander tenninus Stat. No 
oinuibus. Carriage 4 to 6 reals. 

SAHTAITDEB (44,750) is a thriving 
portjsituated on a wide estnary opening 
to the east, and separated £rom the sea 
by a rocky promontory which gives 
good shelter from N. and N.W. winds. 
On the W. side of this promontory, 
facing the Atlantic, is the Sardinero. 
Close at hcMid, but facing south, is the 
bathing establishment of La Magda- 
lena, with an abandon^ hotel. The 
handsome modem houses give Santan- 
der rather a French than a Spanish 
look. The busy quay (Muelle), with 
its cotton bales, hogsheads of sugar, 
flour-barrels, and bustle, contrasts with 
the fishy poverty of the old town. 
Here porters* work is partly done by 
women, who unload vessels i^riving 
with coal from England and dried fish 
from Norway, and load those carrying 
away iron oce. 

The environs of Santander are plea- 
sant, and studded with country houses 
and orchards. The fresh-aired walks 
on the hill command beautiful views 
over the bay S., and open sea N. The 
promenades are charming : the Faseo 
del Sardinero leads E. to the bathing 
establishment, and to the lighthouse ; 
the Alamedas Frimera and Segimda 
lead W. to the mineral springs (see 
below). At the end of JiQy a graud 
fair is held in the Alameda Segunda, 
which is prettily illuminated at night. 
The drainage and sanitary arrange- 
ments are sadly imperfect, though im- 
proving, and the harbour at low water 
IS sometimes most offensive. The town 
is abundantly supplied with water from 
the springs of Molino, 15 m. distant. 

Santander was probably the Boman 

PortusBlendium; from hence, in 1248, 

St Ferdinand's fieet sailed to blockade 

Seville, which is commemorated on the 

city arms. HereCharlesV. landed July 

16, 1522, to take possession of Spain ; 

and fr<xn the same quay our Charles I. 

^^ embarked to quit Spain after his ro- 

■'' mantio visit to Madrid : he arrived 

^ here on the 11th Sept., 1623 (old style, 

^^=' t.e. on St. Matthew's day, the 2lBt), 

and was nearly drowned on Friday the 

^ 12th (22nd), when goiug on board his 

> ^ ship : he iniiled on the 17th of the 



same month, and landed atFortsmouth 
on the 5th of October (Sunday) to the 
inexpressible joy of the English nation, 
although 26 years afterwards his then 
loyal subjects were equally ready to 
assist at ms execution. Santander was 
made a puerto hahUitado (a port en- 
titled to trade with South America) 
in 1753, and in 1775 it was declared 
a cittdad (city). The place was cruelly 
sacked by Soult, Nov. 16, 1808. 

Santander was the scene of an en- 
gagement between the revolutionary 
troops and the royalist forces, com- 
manded by General Calonge, during 
the short and feeble struggle made 
on behalf of ex-Queen Isabel, in Sept 
1868. 

Santander is the residence of the 
provincial authorities, and the see of 
a bishop — suffragan to Burgos — which 
was founded (1174) by Alonso IX. 

The Cathedral, standing on high 
ground just above the W. end of the 
quay, is a small building chiefly of 
the 15th centy., though some of the 
original piers and arches retain early- 
pointed features. It has been mucli 
modernized, and is of little interest. 
On its altar are preserved the heads of 
the martyrs San Emeterio and San 
Celedonio, deca|)itated at Calahorra 
about the year 300 A.n. (see Bte. 4). 
The h^itier on 1. of N. doorway is a 
smaU di>lung trough of white marble, 
with an Arabic inscription on the rim. 
The spacious cloisters, to the S., are 
late-pointed. The ch. is built on 
uneven ground, and is entered from 
the N. by a flight of steps, or through 
a pointed archway under the short 
square tower. An arched passage on 
the N. leads to a fine *£omanesque 
crypt, supported on short massive piers 
wiUi clustered columns, and dimly 
lighted from without. Its nave and 
aisles end in polygonal apses, and 
there is a good N. doorway. 

The new Jesuit Church of the 
Sacred Heart (Sagrado Coraz<5n) is a 
structure of beautiful and stiiking 
architecture, well worth a visit. 

The Cigar Kanufaotory, established 
in the old convent of Santa Cruz, 
employs more than 1000 persons, and 
turns out annually 760 tons of cigars. 
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§ 6. Excursions. 



Walk or drive out to the mineral 
spring de la Salud, distant 1 m. : it 
is much frequented from June to 
October for yisceral disorders. 

2 m. W. is the charming bathing 
place of the Sardinero, with fine hotels, 
villas, casino, admirable sands, and 
pleasant gardens. Trains run to it 
every 15 min. skirting the estuary. 
Fast little steamers run daily between 
Santander and the hamlets of Pe- 
dreniay Funtal, Astillero^ and Gesjpedon,, 
on the opposite shore. In summer 
they also make excursions up the Bio 
Cubos, an agreeably shaded stream. 

Geologists may visit the Cave of 
Gamargo, 6 m. &om Santander, where 
fossil remains have been discoTered. 

EOUTE lO.t 

TOBBELAYEOA TO AGUILAB DB.OAMPOS, 
BY POTES (ASCENT OP THE PI008 DE 

bubopa), and oebvbea. 108 m. 

Coach, in correspondence with 
trains. 

From Torrelavega Stat (Rte. 9) it 
is a drive of 2 m. into the town. 
Attend to the provend throughout the 
route. Thence to 

5 m. Puente San UigneL From this 
hamlet there are two good carriage- 
roads to (21 m.) San Vicente de la 
Barquera The coach takes the inland 
route (A.), which traverses a fertile 
country well watered and planted, but 
not presenting any striking features. 
The sea-shore route (B.) is the most 
interesting, and should be taken by 
equestrians and those who hire private 
vehicles. 

Boute A. From Puente San Miguel 
the road ascends the valley of the 
8aja to 

14 m. Gabezon del Sal. This place 
is so called from the famous saline 
spring in the Plaza Mayor. Hence to 

26 m. San Vicente de la Barquera 
(see below). 

t The Editor is Indebted to the late Mr, 
John Ball, F.R.S., F.R.G.S.,fot the ficreater part 
of the valuable information comfoeing this 
Route, the result of the personal leseajrches of 
that enterpriiilng Alpine traveller. 



Boute B. Leaving Puente San 
Miguel the road crosses the Saja and 
proceeds in a N.W. direction to 

8 m. sakthlana del MAK (1800). 
This pretty town, the ancient Concona, 
renowned as the oirthplace of GU Bias, 
is worth visiting. The bream are 
excellent eating, but the Santillans 
have ceased to quaff the Tartar drink 
of horses' blood, the luxury of their 
ancestors (Sil. Ital. iii. 361; Hor. 
Od. iii. 4, 34). The name Santillana 
is the corruption of Santa Juliana, 
as Illan is of St. Julian, the patron 
of pilgrims. She is the patroness 
of the town, to which her body was 
brought in 1307. The parish oh. 
is one of the finest in the Province. 
It is Bomanesque of the 12th centy., 
with some slight modifications of the 
pointed style inside the ch. The 
fine retablo is covered with sculptures 
of the 15th centy. The altar &ontal 
is made of silver work of the 17th 
centy. Behind the frontal are some 
interesting carved figures, the tutelar 
Saint, St. Peter and St. Paul, which 
evidently belonged to the retablo of the 
12th centy. The Bomanesque capitals 
inside the ch. are very good, and the 
font is ancient. 

Apply to the cura to see the fine 
jewels at the sacristy. Observe espe- 
cially the handsome silver proces- 
sional cross, partly Grothio and partly 
Plateresque. Here is also a Boman- 
esque silver head, which contains relics, 
two sceptres, several good silver 
dishes, and fine vestments. The 
ancient cloister is sadly dilapidated: 
the capitals are extremely fine ; they 
represent the Passion and Crucifixion, 
the legend of Santa Juliana and tho 
Devil, and the Last Judgment. Tho 
general effect with the vine twining 
round the arches is highly picturesque. 
Inigo Lopez de Mendoza, tne friend of 
Juan II. and the Msecenas of Spain, 
assumed the saint's name for his title 
of Marquis, and gave it to this his 
city. The Casa Consistorial, in the 
Plaza, is a fine building, and worthy 
of a town which gave birth to the 
architect of the Escorial, Juan de 
Herrera. The streets are most pic- 
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tnresqiie, and nnmberleBs old houses 
abound. 

A cave (^Cueva de Altimira) may 
be yisited near Santillana, in which a 
great number of fossils of all kinds 
have been found. It is supposed to 
have been a kitchen midden.t 

The Bay of Biscay is quickly 
flighted and the road now follows the 
sea shore to 

19 m. GomillaBt (2420) a pretty 
Tillage much frequented by sea 
bathers, as it lies in a well-protected 
bay, and many handsome villas have 
been built around it. The rides and 
walks are beautiful. For the seasons 
of 1881-2 it was chosen as the sea- 
bathing place of the Spanish royal 
family. Good carriages, and riding 
horses at i pes. a day. 

26 m. SaxL Vioente de la Barquera § 
([1700). This most picturesque seaport 
is surrounded on the N., the £. and 
the W. sides by the Bia de Villegas 
and the Bia del Parol, which are 
oovered with wildfowl in winter. The 
former, on the E. side, is crossed on 
entering from Torrelavega by the fine 
<^d Fuonte de la Kaia of 28 arches, 
built in 1433. The latter stream to 
the N.,on the Oviedo road, is traversed 
by the Fuente Nueva of 8 arches 
>iSrected in 1779. A boat can be hired 
for a small sum to ascend to their 
junction in the Bio San Vicente, some 
3 m. higher up. Nothing can be more 
charming than the view of the town 
from the old bridge or surrounding 
hills at high water. The Gothic ch. 
of San Vicente is interesting ; in a 
chapel opposite the entrance door is 
a fine reclining figure of the Inqui- 
sidor, Corro. 

31 m. Petuef. Here the Nansa 
enters the sea. Pleasant walk up the 
valley to the cold sulphurous baths of 
Pnente Kama. The scenery is splen- 
did, following the river, and trout 
fishing may be had on the way. At 

f For ftirtber details consult " Breves apnntes 
BODre algunos objetos prehietdricos de la Pro- 
vincla de Santander, Marcelino 8. de Santuola.*' 
1 See British Admiralty cbart. No. 710. 
J Ibid. No. 725. 
ISpain, 92.] 



Luey there are salmon pools below the 
weir of Mullorrodero. 

33 m. Unquera. This hamlet is an 
excellent place for head-quarters. 
The coach road to Oviedo crosses the 
Di^YO. here and follows the coast (Bte. 
42). At high water small vessels 
ascend the river to the bridge of 
Unquera. When the tide permits it 
is worth while to take a boat to the 
mouth of the estuary which oommuni- 
cates with the sea by a narrow channel 
between two steep rocky heights. On 
the shingly strand the botanist will be 
surprised to find several sub-alpine 
plants which have been carried down 
by the stream from the Picos de 
Europa. On the slopes a few ft. above 
the sea he will perceive six species of 
heath growing together, including the 
rare JSrtea Madeaiana, The same 
spot may be reached by a circuitous 
road from Unquera, as the meadows 
must not be crossed. 

Travellers from Santander and 
Oviedo wishing to explore the famous 
Picos de Europa will approach them 
from Unquera. The mail coach leaves 
at night and reaches Potes at 6 a.m. 
No saddle horses can be obtained. 
Visitors therefore who wish to view the 
grand scenery of the gorge had better 
walk as far as Urdon or La Hermida, 
and there take up one of the day 
coaches from Unquera to Potes, or 
hire a private conveyance throughout. 
The excellent carriage-road,opened in 
1868, follows the valley of the Deva 
circling round the N.E., E., and S.E. 
of the Picos. On leaving the bridge 
of Unquera the road keeps the rt. bank 
of the Deva ; but, instei^ of following 
the sinuous course of that stream, soon 
begins to wind upwards over the hills. 
After gradually ascending 500 or 600 
ft. it descends again into the valley 
and enters the Asturias at 

39 m. Panes. Due W. in the valley 
of the Cares, which joins the Deva just 
above Panes', rises the striking peak of 
Peilamellera, like a small Matterhom. 
The Deva is navigable by boat from 
Panes to Unquera, and travellers de- 
scending the valley in the opposite 
dir^tipn can thus vary their route. 
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Above Panes the yalley gmdnally con- 
tracts ; till, at 8 m. from the village, 
the road enters the remarkable * defile 
of Cillorigo, throngh which the Deva 
runs for 10 m. in a very deep channel, 
only a few hundred ft. above the sea- 
level, between the lofty mass of the 
Picos de Enropa and a mgged gronp 
of limestone mountains that surpass 
5000 ft. in height. It recalls to 
memory the defile of the Brenta be- 
tween Primolano and Bassano,through 
which that river issues from Tyrol into 
the plain of Venetia. The rocks on 
either side are here less utterly pre- 
cipitous, but the vegetation is more 
luxuriant and varied. The chestnut 
especially, which in the Alps is rarely 
seen on Umestone, here grows in great 
beauty and perfection. The sinuous 
crags and battlements of rock that 
overhang the defile are weathered in 
the most fantastic manner, being in 
many places pierced through by open- 
ings that give a view of the sky, and 
suggest the apprehension that a raeath 
might bring them down. 

44 m. Urdon. This spot is repre- 
sented solely by the inn of Sell. 
Santiago, which is upwards of 1 m. 
from the nearest human habitation, 
and is the half-way house between 
Unquera and Potes. It is situated on 
the roadside at the confluence of the 
small Arroyo de Urdon, which descends 
from Tresviso with the Deva. Prom 
the inn on a fine day two enormous 
natural bridges are visible far up in 
the peaks, through which the sun at 
certain hours peers as through a lens. 
These phenomena, 6000 ft. above the 
Deva at Urdon, have never been 
visited either by a native or an ex- 
ploring foreigner. 

[On the right side of the Urdon inn 
a substantial bridle track, about half 
the width of the main road, ascends 
to the village of Tresviso.f It is 
passable oidy from June to September 
mclnsive. Take a trustworthy moun- 
taineer or chamois hunter as a guide 
with a Oouple of natives as porters. 
All provisions, water and drinkables 

t Bee ff^hlandt qf Ckmtdbria, by M. Boss 
and H. 8. Cooper, Sro. lUus., London, 1886. 



must be carried np. The tnu^ fol- 
lows the Urdon rivulet on alternate 
banks for i m., when a picturesque 
wooden bridge is crossed and the real 
ascent begins. The precipitoos cUffa 
tower 6000 ft. above, and occasionaUy 
the goats gracing on them knock 
down large stones and cause accidents. 
The track ascends in wdl-constriHsted 
zigzags. All spots where loose stones 
abound should be avoided. A straight 
incline of 1000 yds. with a gradient 
of 1 in 5 leads finally to the villi^e 
of Trewito (see below).] 

46 m. LaHermida. Here the winter 
cold is intense, as the sun only shines 
on the hamlet for about an hour 
during the short days. About a mile 
on the road are some hot alkaline 
springs, said to be efficacious in rheu- 
matic and paralytic cases. They are 
now enclosed within a bathing estab- 
lishment (season June 1 to Sept. 80). 
From this hamlet a steep track down 
the 1. bank of the Deva conveys the 
ore from the mine of Andra, near the 
summit of the Picos de Europa (see 
below). The gorge opens somewhat 
at Hermida, where the sun has mor9 
power, and chestnut and walnut-trees 
appear. The route soon dives into 
higher gorges again. On all sides 
are deeply cut caverns and water- 
courses, and the scenery continues 
wild. The gorge gradually bends to 
the S. and finally W. of S. for 6 mike, 
till it opens out into the valley of 
FeSamifaia, as this portion of the 
course of the Deva is locally named. 

[5 m. from La Hermida, on the L 
of the road under the Pefia de 
Lebefia, is the interesting chnrch of 
Santa Xaria in the vil&ge of the 
same name. (Keys at the house of 
the oura.) The plan of the <^. is 
aauare, idthough modified by later 
aaditions. The roof is supported by 
large brackets cut in oirdes of dif- 
ferent sLses. Underneath them is a 
band of ornamentation of the same 
style as that of San Miguel de Lino 
near Oviedo. The nave and aiales 
are separated by quadrangular pillan^ 
against which rest oolunms with 
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finely carved capitals of aoanthiis 
leaves and geometric traceries. The 
horseshoe arches bear a strong re- 
semblance to those of San Migwi de 
Escalada neax IjeonJ} 

The fine forests whidi formerly 
clothed the slopes on either side of 
the valley have been sadly cleared 
and the hills are monotonous and 
bare. There is a remarkable contrast 
between the climate on this side and 
that of the N. side of the mountains. 
Here the winters are much drier and 
the summers hotter, so that the vine, 
which does not prosper in the damp 
coast region, here thrives and pro- 
duces very tolerable wines. On 
emerging from the defiles the road 
passes two small hamlets and imme- 
oiately afterwards reaches 

56 m. POTEB. This is much the best 
head-quarters for any one wishing to 
explore the Picos de Europa and the 
mountain range of near] jr equal height 
that divides this district from the 
Muios. The vicinity of considerable 
mines leads to the frequent visits of 
engineers, and it is a pleasure to the 
traveller to meet intelligent gentle- 
men from whom correct information 
as to this little known country can be 
obtained. The little town is very 
picturesque, and oontauis numerous 
solid stone houses adorned with the 
armorial bearings of families who 
formerly resided here, and in the 
centre stands a castellated mansion 
which belonged to the late Duke of 
Osuna. The Church is modernised, 
but in the neighbourhood are two 
others that deserve a visit — ^that of 
San Sebastian about 2 m. distant. 
In the opposite direction to the right, 
i hour from the bridge, is the Bene- 
dictine convent of Santo Toribio. Its 
Church has two unimportant Roman- 
esque doorways; it was modernised 
in the 15th centy., and a chapel added 
in the last century by Bishop Cossio. 
An interesting rotable, although much 
deteriorated, with paintii^ on panel, 
late 15th centy., is over the high altar. 
An old statue of Santo Toribio, daubed 
over, with a chain at its fieet, is be- 
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lieved by the peasantry to cure epi- 
lepsy. In Bishop Cossio's chapel is 
preserved a fine nlver crucifix, con- 
taining a piece of the True Cross. It 
is an admirable specimen of Gothio 
transition work, and is covered with 
exquisitely chased medallions. 

The sport in the neighbourhood of 
Potes is excellent. In the Deva, 
Xansa, and Sal, will bo found some 
of the finest trout fishing in Spain. 
In the neighbouring forests of Lie- 
bana there is bear shooting during 
the winter months; and chamois, 
eagles and vultures are fairly plenti- 
ful. Partridges are also abundant, 
but difficult to get at, owing to the 
rooky nature of the ground. 



ASOENT OV THE PlOOS DB El7B0PA« 

The whole of this fitmous range is 
situated in the W. extremitr of the 
province of Santander in Old Castile. 
All these sierras are of carboniferous 
limestone. The zinc mines are very 
numerous and produce great quanti- 
ties of calamine, smithsonite, and 
some zinconite. With the first min- 
eral are found blende, amber-coloured 
and transparent. Here and there are 
lodes of lead, manganese and copper. 
Near Bulnes, a hamlet in the extreme 
S.E. angle of the Asturias, 400 tons 
of selected calamine ore are sometimes 
extracted in a year, yielding 54 per 
cent of zinc. The workings are situ- 
ated 10 m. from Cervera de Pisuerga 
in the province of Palencia, Old Cas- 
tile (see below). The track is bad 
enough in summer when the streams 
are small and fordable ; but in winter 
the swollen rivers become impassable, 
and in the absence of bridges all traf- 
fic ceases. The various mines of llie 
range have been worked for the hist 
35 years, before which only some 
small veins of lead were known. The 
first person who took a piece of cala- 
mine down to Potes to be analysed 
was an old shepherd of Tresviso (Tio 
Santiago). He knows every inch of 
the locality, places his fiocks in the 
roughest spot near the lake ; he has 
been mayor of Tresviso, and is always 
I 2 
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constilted on any detail (xmceming 
the topography of these monutains. 
August is the best month for this 
excursion. The mines are only worked 
m June, July, August, and September; 
the rest of the year nothing is done 
on account of the immense ouantity 
of snow with which eYeryuiing is 
covered. 

The exploration of these aierroi, 
fall of interest to the mountaineer, 
the naturalist, and the geologist, may 
best be made from Potes. To ascend 
to the summit and return on the same 
day to this town is a long da^*s work. 
Trayellers provided with mtroduc- 
tions to the mining engineers or ma- 
nagers will do well to accept shelter 
in their quarters if such be offered. 
The ascent may best be made from 
th^ inn at Urdon and La Hermida, and 
the descent to Potes, or vice versd. 
Hie track from Urdcm to Tresviso 
has been already described. If pro- 
vided with animals used to mountain 
work the traveller ascending from 
Hermida finds a more direct track to 
the highest mine, locally known as 
Andra, but more correctly San Be- 
nigno. In ascending from Potes by 
the Canal de San Carlos the last part 
is too steep for riding. The following 
account of the ascent is by a traveller 
who went up from Hermida and de- 
scended next day to Potes. It can be 
accomplished to the top without a 
guide by simply foUowUig the cart 
road. 

Starting from Hermida at 5 A.M., 
A.ndra can be reached on foot soon 
after 12. The ascent commences close 
to the inn. Andra is the generic 
name of this sierra, and is especially 
applied to the spot inhabited by the 
engineers and miners. The road is 
8 fl wide, and fairly consti-ucted, but 
without a wall or any protection on 
the precipitous side. It was made for 
tbe ox-caits which bring down the 
minerals from tbe workings. In some 
places it appears hardly credible that 
a cart can pass. The whole distance 
from Hermida to Pico del Ferro, near 
which is the mine of Andra (or San 
Benigno), the highest point, is 14 
miles. The gorge on the track to 



Beges, by which the waters join the 
Deva, notwithstanding the wild condi- 
tion of the locally, is full of walnut 
trees. 4 m. from Hermida is the pic- 
turesque village of Beges, placed at 
the foot of a mountain, with its little 
church dividing two groups of houses. 
This village is surrounded by a zone- 
of vegetation, and is built upon red 
coloured sandstone of the Triassic de- 
posits, which run from E. to W., di- 
viding the limestone mountains. 2 m. 
beyond is DobUlo. Here is the minere^ 
cantine for food and stores, half-way 
to Andra, which furnishes a good 
breakfast of milk, bread, cheese, and 
eggs. At this point almost all traces 
of vegetation disappear, and the rest 
of the road to Andra is surrounded by 
huge limestone rocks. On the N. 
slopes is Tresviso, a solitary pastoral 
village. Here the excellent cheese, 
Picon, a sort of Stilton, is made. 
The men wear short thick jackets 
and breeches of homeepun woollen 
doth, and the women's dresses are 
of the same material, whidi prac- 
tically never wears out. The parish 
church of 1613 preserves probably the 
oldest registry of births, deaths, and 
marriages in the world, accurately 
kept, aind dating from the 9th oenty. 
On reaching Andra two hollows cut 
out of the limestone rock appear like 
amphitheatres, from which two roads 
lead to the mines. On the highest is 
the house of tbe engineer, a rough 
cantine, huts for the workmen, and a 
small chapel dedicated to Sta. Bar- 
bara. In Aug., 1882, Alfonso XII. 
spent some days at the engineer^ 
shed, shooting chamois. A pilgrim- 
age is celebrated here on 15th Aug. 
(Assumption). 

Hence, the ascent may be made to 
the Hoc del Ferro (8880 ft.) by the 
mine of San Benigno, la Inagotable, in 
1} hour on foot or horseback. From 
this spot to the N. is a vast horizon of 
valleys and mountains, terminating 
with the sea ; to the S. the picturesque 
and beautiful vaUeys and mountains 
of Liebana ; to the E. a large group of 
mountains, and numberless villages 
scattered on the coast ; to the W. the 
sun setting behind an array of peaks 
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unseen out of the Dolomite oonntry. 
The position is of the grandest order, 
and the sunrises and sunsets are admi- 
rable. At the base, to the N. of the 
Pioo del Ferro, is a small lagoon, 200 
yds. long, produced by melted snow; 
at the W. are the flocks of the shep- 
herdesses of Tresviso, brought to graze 
on the small patches of grass between 
the rocks. It is interesting to study 
their mode of life, the way the cheese 
is made, and primitive manner in 
which they enclose their cattle in the 
hollows formed by the enormous rocks 
which have fallen down the valley. 
The size of their habitations is incre- 
dibly smidl, and suggest ideas of pre- 
historic times. 

The most direct way for descending 
to Potes is by the Canal de San C6rlo8 : 
the nearrock scenery and distant views 
aie very beautiful. The mineralogist 
may, however, take another track by 
the mine of Aliva at the foot of the 
PeSa Vieja. Bare varieties of blende 
are found there, and a track leads 
thence to Potes in 4 hours. To find 
the way by the Oanal de San Cirlos a 
guide is expedient, as there are many 
cart tracks, and the most dureot course 
is not well marked. The upper part 
of the mountain is too steep tot ridmg. 
The forests that once clothed the 
slopes below the upper craggy ridges 
of the mountains have been sadly 
thinned, but clumps of fine oaks are 
still passed at intervals. The lower 
slopes are in great part covered with 
brushwood, and the botaniat will be 
interested by several characteristic 
plants of the interior of Spain not to 
be seen in the coast region of the As- 
turias. In from 4 hrs. to 4J hrs. steady 
walking from the summit of the moun- 
tain the traveller reaches the poor little 
village of Turieno. Grossing an ancient 
stone bridge over one of the branches 
of the Deva, he comes upon a new 
road leading to some of the mines in 
the upper paxt of the valley, and fol- 
lowing the right bank soon reaches 
Potes, a distance of about 2 m. Pass- 
ing under some old houses and over 
the picturesque upper bridge over the 
main branch of the Deva, he enters 



the intricate narrow streets of the 
little town. 

The new carriage road firom Potes 
to Gervera passes through a district 
interestmg to the angler, artist, bo« 
tanist, and geologist A coach runs 
on Sundays and Thursdays to Aguilar 
del Gampo. Attend to the provend. 
The road from La Hermida by which 
we reached Potes is traversed for 1 m. 
to the hamlet of Ojedo, where we turn 
to the r. to 

4 m. Oabeion de Uebana, in the 
romantic district of La liebana, lying 
in the midst of crater-like valleys. 
These forests of oak are magnificent. 
The valley is ascended to 

13 m. Valdeprado, in a deep wild 
valley, on the Polla$. 6 m. further 
the range is crossed by the Puerto de 
Piedroilenguas (5060 ft.), whence the 
descent is rapid to 

22 m. Camasobres, picturesquely 
perched amidst the mountains. Hence 
the L bank of the Pisnerga is de- 
scended to 

37 m. Oervwa del Sio Pisnerga 
(2000), situated in the centre of 
vast coal*fields, between two hills on 
the L bank of the river. The parish 
church of 8ta, Maria del CkistiUOt on 
a slope to the N.W. of the town, con- 
tains 3 altars worth notice. The road 
follows the I. bank of the river, which 
here turns E., to 

44 m. Salinas de Pisnerga (750)^ 
in a pleasant plain, and 

52 m. Aguilar de Cunpof Stat 
(Bte.9). 
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EOUTB 11. 

SANTAMDBB TO BILBAO, BT LABBDO 
AND S0M0BB08TB0. 84 DQ. 

Coach daily in 12 hrs. (berlina, 20 
pesetas). Santander is left at 6 A.M., 
Bilbao at 9 p.m. 

A oirouitous route, the coast-line 
being Jagged and hill j. New road in 
oonstiuotion bj El Puntal, Argo&os 
(for Santo&a) and Gama. Large 
steam ferry boats, capable of trans- 
porting yehides and horses, will 
cross Qie bay from the quay of San- 
tander to El Pnntal. In fine weather 
equestrians can cross by the present 
ferry steamers and ride through a 
pleasant table*land by the villages of 
Galizano, Bareyo, and Mumelo to 
Gam8^ ; or by Ain^nos to Santo&a. 

Running S.W. from Santander to 
avoid the bay, the coach first stops at 

5 m. Muriedas, where the route 
turns 1. out of the old Burgos road 
and skirts the shore to 

8 m. Astillero (820). A pleasant 
village at the he^ of the Bay of 
Santander, to and from which city 
small steamers ply. The protected 
position of this port, close to deep 
water, and its proximity to the im- 
mense forests of Oveido and Santander, 
render it well adapted for shipbuild- 
ing. In Spain's palmy days vessels 
of the largest tonnage were constructed 
in the ^yal Dockyard here. The 
works have long since been abandoned, 
and the neighbourhood is studded 
with the summer villas of Santander 
merchants. Crossing the head of 
the estuary by a fine bridge at San 
Salvador, the next village is 

13 m. Solarei (310). Here are some 
chloride of soda baths, opea from 
July 1 to Sept. 80, with several fondas 
attach^. These waters are highly 
reconmiended for gastralgio disoiders. 



25 m. Gama, the point of junction 
with the new road mentioned above. 

[6 m. N.E. of this hamlet, reached 
by a carriage-road across saline mar- 
shes, is SAirroftA (5200). This sea- 
port» to which a separate coach runs 
from Santander, rises opposite to 
Laredo. It was formed by nature, 
from its naturally strong and easily 
defended position, to be the Gibraltar 
of Cantabria, and great fortifications 
are in course of construction. The 
parish ch. of La Yirgen del Puerto con- 
tains the miraculous image of the 
patroness, brought from Antiocfa. The 
grand £He, held Sept. 7, in its honour, 
IS a very picturesque sight. The 
Franciscan convent lies higher up the 
arm of the sea, on the Canal de Ano. 
An excellent college has been built 
here by the wealthy banker Manza- 
nedo. From Santofia a small export 
trade is done in com from Castile, and 
in iron from the adjoining mines. The 
storms are sometimes terrific, fbr here 
on this ironbound coast the mighty 
Atlantic is first repelled, and the 
volume of water thrown back upon 
the incoming waves often causes a tre- 
mendous sea even in times when no 
wind is blowing. Here in Oct 1810, 
an entire British squadron under 
Admiral Popham suffered severely. 
The bay can be crossed by a ferry 
termed El Fasaje de Salve^ and the 
Bilbao coach rejoined at Laredo (see 
below).] 

Shortly after quitting Gama, the 
coach runs on to a laneha, or raft-boat, 
and crosses the estuary of tha Mofran 
by the Faaaje de Treto to 

83 m. Laredo (4400). Pleasant 
promenade above the landing-place. 
This busy port does a large trade in 
tinned and cured fish, and is the 
Algeciras of Santo&a. The town is 
walled and protected by its headland, 
crowned witn the fort of El BaetrtUar, 
In the time of the Romans it contained 
14,000 inh. Here Charles V. landed 
on Sept. 28, 1556, on his way from 
Flanders to Yuste, and remained till 
Oct 6. He presented the paiish 
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chnich with two bionze eagle lecterns. 
The coach proceeds to 

40 m. OriSion, a small port and 
picturesque duster of houses, at the 
mouth of a river of the same name. 

51 m. Castro Urdiales f (7600). This 
pretty port, with its baj, headland, 
rocks, castle, and hermitage of Santa 
Ana, was made for the artist At 
San Anton, near the town, is a 
ruined convent formerly belonging 
to the Knights Templars. The rocky 
hills which surround the town are 
terraced with vines which produce 
a light Chaooli wine much drunk — 
mixed with water— during the summer 
months. 

6 m. further at Onton the road turns 
inland to 

59 m. Somoxrostro. Near the 
village are the celebrated iron'mines 
of Somorrostro, one of the richest per- 
oxide of iron deposits in Europe. 
This district has been immemorisuly 
celebrated for its iron ; the ore occurs 
abundantly in beds from 8 to 10 ft. 
deep. The sword steel here produced 
was that used l^ the Toledan sword 
manufacturers. The ** good Bilbos ' * of 
Falstaff were wrought from the pro- 
duce of the Triano hill. This district 
has received so great an impulse, that 
five railways take the mineral to the 
Bia of Bilbao. Krupp has established 
works there in order to supply his 
depdt at Essen. The principal mine 
now belongs to Ybarra y C*". Outside 
the bar is the wlwirf of PoveJEia, which 
commimicates with the mines of Coba- 
zon by rail. 

Somorrostro played a great part in 
the last Oarlist war. In February 1874 
the Liberal army attacked the Oarlist 
positions and was driven back with a 
considerable loss. On March 25, 26, 27, 
tiie army renewed their attack, but 
were imable to pass further than San 
Pedro Abanto; but soon afterwards 
these positions were taken by the 
Marques del Duero, who thereby raised 
the si^e of Bilbao. 

Tha road now runs E. to 62 m. 

t Sm BritlBh Admiralty OiArt, No. 710. 



Hoeedal, a suburb of the port of 
Santuroe, Hence through Ortuella 
and Bareena to 
84 m. BUbao (Bta d5> 



ROUTE 12. 

VALLADOLID TO BBNAVBNTE, BT MB- 

DiNA i»B BI08E00. 64 m. Steam 
Tramway and Oarriage-road. 

The tramway stat. is on the right 
bank of the Pisuerga, just bevond the 
bridge N.W. of the town. A dreary 
tract of country, known as El Parramo 
de la Mudarroy is traversed nearly all 
the way to 

26 m. MEBnrA DB BlOSSOO Stat. 
(4800). This "city of the dry river," 
the Boman Forum Egurrorum, with 
its old gates and walls, stands in 
the midst of a cereal plain, once a 
vast lake, before the basin of fresh- 
water limestone was drained by the 
Duero and its tributaries. It had im- 
portant fairs for the sale of its doth 
and linen in the 14th centy. 

Near this place on July 14, 1808, 
Marshal Bessi^res with 1200 French 
signally defeated Blake and Ouesta, 
in command of 50,000 Spaniards; a 
result which left the Madrid road 
open to Joseph Bonaparte, and placed 
him on the throne. 

The Gothic Oh. of Santa Maria 
commands the town; its high tower 
was erected so recently as 1738. The 
Betahh of the altar mayor is (Uvided 
by fluted Oorinthian pillars, with bases 
and pediments supported by naked 
children, and is considered one of the 
finest in Spain : it represents incidents 
in the lives of the Saviour and Virgin. 
Carved in 1690 by Esteban Jorfiua, 
and painted by Pedro de Oiia, his son- 
in-law, the whole retablo recalls the 
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noble work of Becerra at Astorga. 
La Capilla de Ion Benayentes, to the 1., 
was onoe a gem of plateres^ue and 
sculpturesque art: now all is decay 
and neglect. The plateresque reja 
was made by Francisco Martinez, 
1554; above an arch are the me- 
dallions of the founder's feunily and 
tiielr arms. The retablOf carved by 
Juan de Jtmi, has figures of San 
Joaquin and Santa Ana, and above 
the mystical beatitude of the Saviour 
in the Apocalypse, with a sea filled 
with the bodies of the dead rising up 
to judgment. The gilding is much 
tarnished b^ damp and neglect, which 
nave also ruined we Creation of Adam 
and Eve, and the paintings of Juni on 
the semicircular arch. Over the door 
is the portrait of the founds, Alvaro 
Benavente, nt. 50. There are 3 fine 
tombs, separated by caryatides. 

There are four pictures in this ch. 
either by Muiillo or Tobar, for it is 
not easy to decide, owing to their dirty 
condition and position; the subjects 
are a large oblong Nativity, a charming 
St Oatherine, a kneeling Magdalen, 
and fall-length Madonna and Ghild, 
which is the finest. Among othv 
interesting objeots in the sacristy, 
May be menticmed the Chutodia by 
Antonio de Arfe, covered with silver 
figures and delicate ornamentation. 

The classioal|fii9ade of Santa Oms 
is heavy ; on it are represented sculp- 
tured Sibyls, the Findmg c^ the Cross, 
and two tiers of Corintioian pilasters. 
It was founded by the great Don 
Fadrique Enrique, Admiral of Castile, 
of whose palace in the town a gate 
is all that has escaped ruin. The 
tombs and kneeling figures of himself 
and his wife. Ana de Cabrera, are in 
the convent of San Francisco, with 
some good terraeoOa statues of St. 
Jerome and St. Sebastian : the carv- 
ing of the choir seats is very fine, 
almough oi the beginning of the 18th 
centy. In one of the chapels is a 
smtdl Gothic organ, and a very fine 
ivory crucifix. This convent was 
built with the materials of the old 
castle which withstood so many sieges 
in tiie time of Don Pedio and 
Charles V. 



Pbomenades. — La HorquiUa and 
Arho Grande, to the S. of the city on 
the 1. bank of the river. 

From Xedina de Bio-Seco, good 
diligence-roads lead to Zamora, Tore, 
Leon, and Falencia; it is a central 
point fbr interesting excursions. 

The road to Benavente passes 
through a succession oi villages of no 
inter^ and reaches 

20 m. Villalpando (2900). Situated 
in the centre of a fertile plain watered 
by the Rio Valderaduey, this village 
occupies the site of a former city con- 
taining 50,000 Inhab., which fell into 
decay when Bio-Seco rose at its ex- 
pense. The original city, being built 
of mud, has mostly disappeared. 

34 m. Castro Gonialo (1020), 
charmingly situated in a valley near 
the junction of the Esla and Cea, mth 
a Moorish fortress. The church of 
/3a/n Migud has an imperfect tower. 

The road shortly crosses the Esla 
by a Boman bridge of 19 arches. 
This point was the scene of one of 
the first encounters between the 
British and French cavaby during 
Moore's retreat He blew up the 
three central arches, which are now 
replaced by wooden beams. 

88 m. Bmayente (Bte. 48). 



KOUTB 18. 

YALLADOLID TO TOBO, BT 8IMANOA8 

AND TQBDSBiLLAS. 40m. Oarriagc- 
road. 

Coach to Tordesillas only. The 
high road leaves Yalladolid by the 
Puente Mayor and follows the rt. bank 
of the Pisuerga through a cultivated 
country studded with &ctories to 

5 m. Arroyo de la Bncomifflda. The 
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parish church is Bomanesque, well 
preserred, and worth visitmg. 

7 m. Sixnancas (1260) on the Pisn- 
erga, which is. crossed by a fine bridge 
of 17 arches. Its parish church has 
a rotable by Berrugaete. 

In the moated castle rising on N.W. 
(ride of the town are kept the national 
archires, removed hither at the sug- 
gestion of Cardinal Ximenez. It was 
upon the battlements of this building 
that the famous alcalde Bonquillo 
hungup Antonio de AcuBa, bishop of 
Zamora, who had joined the Gomu- 
neros. The collection consists of over 
100,000 bundles. They are placed in 
46 rooms. Mr. Gkichaid and Mr. Tiran 
were the first who were allowed in 
1841 to inspect the papers. Formerly 
the greatest jealousy existed in regard 
to these arcmves ; now, however, more 
liberality is shown, and mere visitors 
are allowed free admission from 8 a.m. 
to 1 pjff. For special permission to 
copy, Ac, apply to the Sefior Archi- 
vero Mayor, who is obliging and speaks 
French. 

Beaders of Spanish history will 
rem^nber Gustav Bergenroth and his 
able volumes published by the Master 
of iheBo]h ithXendar of StaU Papers 
Spanish. VoL i. 1485-1509, vol. ii. 
1509-1525, Sup. to vol. i. and ii.t) In 
a memoir of Mr. Bergenroth by 
Oartwright, Edinburgh, 1870, full de- 
tails are given of these archives and 
the trouble he went through to obtain 
the cypher of the documents he pub- 

In the plain below Simancas, king 
Bamiro defeated the Moors on the 
19th July, 934 (vide Mariana, viii. 6). 
Simancas defended Enrique lY. 
against the league in 1465. The Irish 
rebel, Hugh Boe O'Donnell, died here 
(September lOtb, 1602), having fled 
from his oonntry after the dereat of 
Einsale. 

On leaving Simancas there are fine 
views of the plains of Castile and the 
pine forests on the 1. The road con- 
tiinues to follow the rt. bank of the 

f These volumes «re now edited by Don 
PaflcoAl de Qayangos, who has pablished four 
more rolmnes of this series. 



Pisuerga to its confluence with the 
Duero. Thence down the rt. bank of 
the latter to 

19 m. TOBDESniAS. This town and 
ancient fortress holds an important 
strategic position. Its old Gothic 
bridge over the Duero is picturesque 
and curious, rising in one gradient 
without a central arch. 1 1 commands 
a striking view of the old town hang- 
ing on a declivity, the ch. of San 
Antolin, with its belfries, in the centre, 
and the noble terraces of masonry, the 
massive chapel of Santa Clara, and the 
lofty ch. of San Juan, on either side. 
The town contains six parish churches, 
amongst which the most important 
is that of 

San Antolin, above the bridge, over- 
looking the river. Its retablo, in a 
bad light, contains a fine Crucifixion, 
probably by Juan de Juni. Here also 
is the superb marble sepulchre of the 
Comendador de la orden de San Juan, 
Pedro Gonzalez de Alderete ; it is the 
masterpiece of Gaspar, a local sculptor, 
and was wrought in 1527: it is de- 
signed in the style of the royal tombs 
at Granada, with caryatides at angles, 
and other figures and cinquecento 
ornaments. The Comendador lies 
armed, with his helmet at his feet 

The Nunnery of Santa Clara, which 
also overlooks the river, and is now 
Crown property, has a fine BetdblOy 
and four sepulchres in niches ; two of 
them oontam female figures, a third 
is an armed knight, and the fourth is 
a figure in a turban. The architect 
Gumem de Beam is buried near these 
sepulchres: he died Dec. 7th, 1431. 
The chancel has a gilt artesonado 
ceiling. In the Chapel of Esteban Lopei 
de Salda&a, completed in 1435, is the 
sepulchre of the founder ; it was sadly 
mutilated by the French, neverth^ess 
the head escaped, and is full of cha- 
racter and intelligence. A handsome 
grille separates the nuns' quarters from 
the church. 

In an ancient palace, now entirely 
destroyed, to the E. of this convent, 
Juana la Loea (crazy Jane), the 
mother of Charles V., died, April 12th, 
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1555k ftt the age of 76, after 49 years of 
imprisonmenC suggested by her father 
Ferdinand, and persevered in by her 
son Charles Y. She oocnpied a small 
oell, without windows, rarely permit- 
ted to see the sun. The story that 
she spent her time watching her hus- 
band's cofin is not quite correct. He 
was buried in Sta. Clara, while the 
monument at Grenada was preparing ; 
but in 25 ]^ears she never visited it.t 
The morbid taint of her insanity 
broke out again in her descendants; 
it induced her son Charles V. to die a 
monk at Tuste ; it tinged the gloomv 
bigotry of Philip II., who lived half 
monk, half monarch, in his cell at the 
Escorial; and it showed itself again 
in the HApsbur^ Charles IL, who died 
in confirmed imbecility. 

In a house adjoining this convent 
Napoleon I. was lodged, Dec. 25th, 
1808. 

Tordesillas was the centre of the 
rebellion of the Comuneros ; its ring- 
leaders being here defeated by the 
Conde de Haro. 

The road follows the it bank of 
the Duero to 

26 m. La Venta de Villalar, an old 
posting-house. 

2 m. N. is the village of Villalar, 
situated on the rt. bank of the HcmfiiUa, 
Here were executed (April 23rd, 1512) 
the brave chiefs of the Comuneros — 
Padilla, Bravo and Maldonado. The 
post is preserved on which their heads 
were exposed. 

The road leaves the Duero, and runs 
through a dreary country to 

40 m. Toro (Bte. 55). 

t Re«d * Supplement to Calendar of State 
Ptperft-SpaiD,' edited by Bergenioth. 



ROUTE 14* 

ATILl. TO THE ESOOBIAL, BT BBFINAB 

AND OUADABBAMA. 43 m. Carriago- 
road. 

No public conveyance. The chief 
objects of interest are the fine views 
of the N. slopes of the Sierra de 
Guadaonmioa, which separates the ba- 
sins of the Tagus and Duero. Quit- 
ting Avila by the old Madrid high 
road and crossing the rly., the route 
traverses the Campo de Azidvaro to 

25 m. El Esp^ar (1450), on the 
MdiniOos. Between 1574 and 1577 
Sanchez Coello painted 9 pictures 
for the rotable of San Eutroph in this 
town, for which, and for the supple- 
mentary gilding and adornment^ he 
was paid me equivalent of 6701. 

The route now becomes steep and 
the scenery savage, as we bear li. and 
shortly enter the old high road fiK>m 
Madrid to Corufia at 

28 m. La ToiUUt 4e San Balkel, an 

old posting house. Carriage road 
hence to Segovia and La Granja^ each 
about 20 m. (Bte. 3). 

The excellently engineered road, 
constructed in 1749 by Ferdinand VI., 
now ascends to the Puerto de GiLadar- 
rama, where a marble lion designates 
the extreme height of the pass (4518 
ft), and marks the boundaiy between 
Old and New Castile, the former lying 
spread below like a xnap. Napoleon L 
led his army over this granite wilder- 
ness, on Christmas Eve, 1808, in a 
forced march from Madrid to Benar 
vente, after hearing news of Moore's 
advance from the N.W., which de- 
ranged his plans. The losses suffered 
by his brave veterans on this march 
were very great, yet they pushed on 
through the snow and biting blasts, 
Napoleon himself dismounting and 
walking through the snow in order to 
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enoomage bis troops. ** Shall a mole- 
hill in Spain," cried he, "check the 
eonqnerors ^of St. Bernard ? " The 
loate descends rapidly to the village of 

86 m. Onadarraina (750). Hence 
due S. to 

43 m. B EMorial (Bte. 1). 



BOUTE 15. 

MADBm TO 0B0PB8A, BY TALAYEBA DE 

LA BEiNA. 106 m. Bail. 

Madrid Stat, in the Paseo de 
Atooha; ticket and omnibus office, 16, 
Galls de Atocha. The line passes 
through a poor and uninteresting 
ooontrj. Mid-day luncheon at Tala- 
Teia. 

24 m. niescfti Stat. (1600). The 
village lies N.W. In the Calle Mayor 
is the Gothio house inhabited by 
Francis I. during his captivity. The 
fine *tower of ue parish ch. of Sta. 
Xaria is a curious mixture of Gk)thic 
and Moorish styles.! 

86 m. CahaSias de la Sagra Stat. 
(1050). 5 m. further the line crosses 
the Guadarrama by a fine bridgo, 6 m. 
aboye its junction with the Tagus. 

54 m. Torryoi Stai (2300). The W. 
portal of the ch. is richly, ornamen- 
ted. The semi-Moorish palace of 
the Counts of Altamira, on the W. 
Bide of the plaza, contains four fine 
saloons decorated with arabesque 
work and arteeonado ceilings. The 
archway, and balustrade of the stair- 
case, are pierced with elegant tracery. 

74 m. Monte Aragon Stat. Here 
the Tagus is sighted on the 1., and the 
^Jherche is crossed by a stone bridge, 
860 yds. long, just before reaching 

84 m. TALAYEBA SS LA ESIHA 
Btai (B.). 

t Woodoak in ^kryuMDii, £vt IL p. 880. 



This city (9700), chief agricultural 
mart of the central Yalley of the Tagus 
(the ancient Tola Briga\ is charm- 
ingly situated in the midst of a Yer- 
durous plain on the rt. bank of the 
river. B(»nan remains of a triple cir- 
cnmvallation are visible at the N. end 
of the bridge. The Torres AJbarranas 
were built (937) by the Moors. The 
Tagus here is prettily fringed with 
woods and gardens, throws up exten- 
sive sandbanks, and is nearly } m. 
wida Important fairs are held here 
May 15-17 and Sept. 21-23. 

The fine but dilapidated and tor- 
tuous bridge of 35 arches was built in 
the 15th centy. by Cardinal Mendoza. 
The 5 southern arches have been re- 
newed in wood. On the K. bank, a 
few yards lower down, are the remains 
of the solitary arch of an apparently 
older bridge. 

In the centre of the city is the ir- 
regular Flaxa Mayor with red houses, 
porticos, and arcades. Leading out of 
it is the fine old archway of San Pedro. 
A pleasant promenade on the E. side, 
along the Madrid road, leads to the 
hermitage of Huestra SeSora del 
FradOy a large and lofty domed build- 
ing, decorated in the interior with 
some fine blue and gold glazed tiles, 
and built on the site of a pagan 
temple, where heathen rites were cele- 
brated down to the year 1807. These 
curious rites were called Itu Mondas 
de Talatfera : they were presided over 
by a sort of Chief Magistrate, chosen 
for the day, and called Justicia de 
Mogiganga ^teaident of the images). 
The rites were akin to the Helston 
May " Furry " of ComwalL 

The Doaninican CkAYent contains 3 
grand tombs of Cardinal Loaisa, Pedro 
Loaisa, and Catalina his wife. 

The noble Oeronimite Convent near 
the river, begun by Archbishop Pedro 
Tenorio in 1389 and altered in 1549 
and 1624, is now turned into a wax 
manufactory. The staircase and Ionic 
fa^de deserve notice. 

Talavera has produced Mariana, the 
historian, and Alonso de Herrera, the 
writer upon agricultural subjects. 

The battle of Talavera de la Beina 
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was fought 27th and 28th July, 1809, 
on the hill to the 1. of the town and 
on the Madrid road. The great 
Duke justly called it ^*the long and 
hard-fought action against the French, 
with more than double our nurnbera," 
The French were commanded hy Jour- 
dan, Victor, and Joseph in person. 
The Spanish aimy was commanded 
by Ouesta, a brave man personally, 
but a mere ** child in the art of war," 
and too old, proud, and obstinate to 
be taught. Never were the two nations 
more truly represented than by their 
respective leaders; the decrepit formal 
Don coming in a coach ana six, and 
keeping his ally waiting, when minutes 
were winged with destinies ; while the 
other, the very personification of eagle- 
eyed power, iron in mind and ftome, 
was of lightning decision. 

On the 22nd of July, 1809, Welles- 
ley, marching on Madrid, entered 
Talavera after his junction with 
Ouesta's Spanish anny. Joseph, with 
50,000 seasoned French troops, of 
whom 7000 were cavalry, and 80 guns, 
was in his front, and determined to at- 
tack in spite of his promise to Soult, 
who commanded Sarmy corps, to make 
no attack till the latter had concen- 
trated his forces at Plasencia, about 
100 miles W. of Talavera, in order to 
cut off Welle6ley*s retreat. 

Between the 22nd and 27th Cuesta 
had pushed forward towards Toledo, 
and Deen forced back. On the 27th 
the Allied Army was concentrated, 
their numbers being 53,000 men with 
100 guns— only 19,000 and 30 guns 
being British* and German. 

The first combat took place on the 
27th. Wellesley, reconnoitring from 
the roof of the Gasa de Salinas, nar- 
rowly escaped capture, and the Allies 
retired to the position they occupied 
on the 28th. During the ensuing 
night constant alarms forbade thereat 
needful for the troops, and the French 
attack was resumed at daybreak. 

On the 28th of July the Allies' line 
extended from the Tagus, covering 
Talavera to the heights on the N. 
Ouesta, whose troops had fied some 
distance on tiie 27th, had by this time 
rallied a small number, who were 



placed to cover the town. They were 
strengthened on their left, by a field 
redoubt just to the rt. of the road to 
the Gasa de Salinas, but as there were 
not enough men to man the guns in 
the redoubt, much of the advantage 
of the possei^ion of that work was lost 
to the Allies. An old tower on a hill 
forming the left extremity of the line 
affords a good position from which to 
survey the field of battle. Here Wel- 
lesley posted himself on the 27th. 

To the E. lies the plain on which the 
French were bivouacked, the Gasa de 
Salinas being a prominent object in 
its centre. To the N. is the difiScult 
ground over which a remarkable 
charge was made against the French 
ri On the hill on the farther side of 
the stream a French battery was 
posted to sweep the Allies' front, and 
to guard the French rt. 

The French attacked principally the 
English L, attempting to gain Don- 
kin's Hill. Wellesley therefore moved 
some cavalry and Spanish infantry to 
the N. of it. The French attacks were 
persistent and severe, but were re- 
pulsed each time. A council of war 
was then summoned in the French 
camp, and the attacks being suspended, 
the troops had some rest in the hottest 
part of the day, and at the stream 
which divided tiieir positions the Eng- 
lish and French soldiers, laying aside 
their arms, met, during this interval 
in the battle, to quench their thirst 
At noon the attack was resumed : a 
fearful onslaught was made against 
the English rt. Gampbell, however, 
repelling the enemy, captured 10 of his 
guns, and assisted by some Spanish 
cavalry, completely routed him in that 
part of the field. In the meantime a 
heavy attack against the English 1. 
caused Wellesley to order the cavalry 
to the front. The ground here is much 
intersected, the German cavalry in the 
first line was pulled up at a ravine, 
but the English in the second line 
galloping on, fell into it and lost 
many men : the survivors, remounting 
and pushing across, dashed against the 
French infantry in the plain beyond, 
overthrew them and attacked the 
cavalry in rear. On the arrival of the 
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French l-eserv^ cavalry they withdrew, 
hut their gallant charge had seryed its 
pnrpoee of checking the attack on the 
British 1. 

During these attacks on the rt. and 
L, LM>isse, assisted hy the battery on 
the French rt., attacked the British 
centre, bnt was driven back by the 
Gkiards. Lapisse brought xro his re- 
serves, and in turn drove back the 
British in awful confusion. The key of 
the allied position seemed lost when, 
obedient to Wellesley's personal oiders, 
Donellan led up the 4i8th Begiment, 
and wheeling back his companies to 
allow the disordered masses of the 
Guards to pass through, formed line 
again and poured a murderous fire into 
the French flank. The Guards, rally- 
ing, returned to the attack. Broken 
by the fire of the 48th and the artil- 
lery, the French were completely re- 
pulsed, and the Allies' cavalry dashing 
i^inst them, rolled back the whole 
Ime. Even at this etage the arrival of 
the French reserves might have saved 
the day, for our men were exhausted 
by their exertions and want of food. 
Tfliey did not, however, arrive, and by 
6 P.U. the last shot was fired against 
the slowly retreating French. . 

In the two days* fighting the British 
alone lost 6200 officers and men, and 
the French 7200 and 17 guns. The 
Allies bivouacked on the field, and in 
the course of the 29th Gen. B. Crau- 
furd arrived with the Light Division 
(43rd, 52nd, and 95th Regiments) 
after an extraordinary forced march 
ftom. Calcada, viz. 40 miles in 26 
hours, each soldier carrying from 50 lb. 
to 601b., and the period of the year 
being that of great heat Spanish 
fugitives meeting Oraufnrd had told 
him that the English were in full re- 
treat, but pushing on, he crossed the 
field of the Allies' victory, and took up 
outpost duty immediately. In recog- 
nition of this victory Sir A. Wellesley 
was raited to the peerage and received 
a pension of 20002. a year. 

They alone did the deed, *«/or the 
Spaniih army^' wrote the Duke (Dfsp., 
Aug. 25, 1809), «'«oie^ very trifling 
exMpHont^ wu not engaged^ yet tohoU 
eoffw Hwmo away iheir arma, and ran 



of in my preseneet when they were 
neither attacked nor threatened with 
an attachj hut frightened^ I believe, by 
their own fireJ* " When these das- 
tardly soldiers run away they plunder 
everything they meet, and in their 
fiight from Talavera they plundered 
the baggage of the British army, which 
was at that time bravely engaged in 
their cause.'*— E. D. C. 

The snow-capped Sierra de Oreda 
is shortly seen on the rt., and the line 
quits the Tagus, and passes through 
a flat and uninteresting country to 

106 m. Oropeia Stat. (2300). This 
.town, which crests its ilex and olive 
clad hill, gives a title to the Duke of 
Frias, who has here a dilapidated 
palace, and flne castle with round 
towers and a keep. 

. [Horse-path to Caceres by the con- 
vent of Guadalupe (Bte. 68).1 

For continuation of rly. to Portngal, 
see Bte. 65. 



ROUTE 16. 

MADBID TO ALMADEN, BT CIUDAD 

BBAL. 178 m. BaiL 

Stat, at Las Delicias. Ticket and 
omnibus office, Ko. 2, Oalle de AlcahL 
The country as far as Algodor is un- 
interesting. 

8m.GetafeStat.(3500). The parish 
ch. has some good paintings by 
Claudio Goello, and a reteblo by An- 
tonio Oano. The Tagus is crossed 
just before reaching 

36 m. Algodor Junct. Stat, for 
Toledo (Bte. 17). 

49 m. Almonaoid Stat The town, 
8 m. to the rt., is crowned with the 
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rains of an ancient castle, formerly 
the Btronghold of the archhishops of 
Toledo. 

51 m. Xasearaque Stat. In the 
centre of the Tillage are the ruins of 
an ancient castle. 

55 m. Xora Stat (575). In a country 
rich with wine, olives, and cereals. 

[5 m. W. is Orgai (1740). The 
parish ch. of Santo Tome, although 
unfinished, is a good specimen of the 
designs and masonry of Herrera. It 
has a lofty nave and aisles, and the 
choir is raised on an arch inside the 
W. portal. In the first chapel rt. is a 
finely carved ungilded wooden retahlo. 
The granite font to the rt. of the W. 
door on entering is curious. The ex- 
terior of the ruined oastle of the 
Gondes is picturesque.] 

64 m. Tevenes Stat. 15 m. S.E. 
lies Consuegrct, the central point of the 
disastrous floods <^ August and Sept., 
1891. 

73 m. TTrda Stat. Near this are 
hlack marhle and jasper quarries. The 
line ascends to the Sierra de las Ma- 
ronesy the watershed of the Tagus and 
Guadiana, which is crossed hy the 
Puerto de Mantanza^ and descends 
rapidly to 

97 m. Feman Cahallero Stat., soon 
after which the Guadiana is crossed 
hy a long iron hridge to 

106 m. CITJDAD BEAL Junct. Stat 
(14,000) for Manzanares (Bte. 18). 



This ** royal" city is one of the 
poorest, dullest, and most hackward in 
Spain, although Cervantes termed it 
** imperial, and the seat of the god of 
smiles." 

It was huilt hy Alonso the Wise to 
the S. of the Guadiana, and entitled 
"royal" by Juan 11. in 1420. Portions 
of its former walls and towers remain. 
Here Ferdinand and Isabella organ- 
ised La Hermandad, a mounted bro- 
therhood or civil guard, to protect the 
country roads. 

El Uospital, at the N. end of the 
city, was founded by Cardinal Loren- 
zana. After having been turned into 



a barrack during the French invasion, 
it has been restored to its original 
use. 

The Gothic parish ch. of 8ta. 
Maria del Prado, on the W. side of 
the city, contains a retablo sculptured 
with subjects from the Passion, by 
G. de Merlo, in 1616. The handsome 
carving of its choir stalls is worth 
notice. 

El InstttutohBS an excellent labora- 
tory and botanical garden. 

The Puerta de Toledo, at the K. end 
of the city, is a curious semi-Moorish 
archway. 

On leaving Ciudad Real, the rly. 
shortly dossee tiie JavaJon by an iron 
bridge. 

181 m. PnertoUaiLo Stat (3540). Here 
is a thermal establishment (season, 
June 1 to Sept. 30) supplied with 
excellent carbonic acid waters, most 
efficacious for disorders of the sto- 
mach. In the carboniferous valley of 
Puertollano ooal has been found 2 yds. 



142 m. Veredas Stat. The lead- 
mines of Horcajo, where silver has been 
found in thin filaments, may be ap- 
proached by Puerto de Veredas to the 
L of the Stat. 

168 m. AlmadenqosStai, amodem 
village. 10 m. N. W., served by the 
same stat., is the more important town 
of Almaden(7500). AlmadendelAzogve 
** the mine of quicksilver " is built on 
the confines of La Mancha, Estrema- 
dura, and Andalucia. The Sisapona 
Cetobrix of Pliny (N. H. xxxiii. 7) 
was somewhere in this locality. The 
mine is apparently inexhaustible^ 
becoming richer in proportion as 
the shafts deepen. The vein of cin- 
nabar, about 25 feet thick, traverses 
rocks of quartz and slate, and runs 
towards Almadenejos. Virgin quick- 
silver occurs also in pyrites and horn- 
stein, and in a greyish ooufflomerate 
called here Frayle$ea, ttom the colour 
of a monk's frock. Gennally the mer- 
cury of Almaden is not found in yeins, 
but seems to have impregnated three 
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vertical strata of a qnartzose sand- 
stone, associated to slates rather oar- 
bonaoeoDs. About 4000 men are thus 
engaged during the winter, the heat 
and want of ventilation rendering the 
mercorial exhalations dangerous in 
summer. The gangs work day and 
night, about 6 hours at a time, and 
hew the hard rock almost naked. 
There are three veins, called after the 
saints, Nicolas, Francisco, and Diego ; 
the adit lies outside the town; the 
descent to the 9tb storey is by cages 
(on the three shafts S. Teodon\ 
S.Miguel, and S. Aquilino; the deepest 
of the three, S. Teodoro, is said to be 
1140 feet, and reaches the lltb leveL 
The rocks are called profundidades, 
the shafts pozos, the galleries caOaa 
orramas — they extend right undergo 
town : hence the cracks in the parish 
church). The deepest shaft is said to 
be 1000 feet The mineral is raised 
by steam-engines of the newest in- 
vention. Ei^lish engineers will look 
with interest at a machine made by 
James Watt, 1799, for draining the 
mines, which is no longer used. 
l*he aiohed stone galleries are superb ; 
the furnaces of the smelting-ovens, in 
which the ore is sublimed, are heated 
with sweet-smelling brezo. The men 
thus employed are much more healthy 
than the miners, who suffer firom sah* 
ration and paralysis. The mercury is 
distilled by three processes ; either by 
that used at Idna, or from certain 
ovens or Buitrones, Homos de Beoer- 
hero, invented bv Juan Alonso de 
Bustamante, which is the best ; that 
of a third process is emplc^ed, rever- 
besatory furnaces. 

The quantity of mercury obtained 
is enormous. The Fuggers only ex- 
tracted 4500 frasoos annually; now 
between 42,000 and 48,000 are pro- 
onred. 

Almaden produces some 250,0002. a 
year, and aprofit to the Government of 
160,0O0Z.— one of the few real sources 
of direct income to the state. The 
quicksilver has always been a royal 
monopoly. The management has 
been given to a brigadier of scien- 
tific attainments, and an excellent 
pnotioal sohool of mines has been 
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established,'at which mining engineers 
are forced to attend.t 

Pleasant walk to the Glorieta, at 
the junction of three roads, and to the 
Betamar, 

For the continuation of the rly. 
through Estremadura and Portugal to 
Lisbon, see Bto. 69. 



EOUTB !?• 

VABBID TO TOLEDO. Bdl. 

There are two lines, one of which 
runs from the Atoeha Btai to (31 m.) 
Aranjuez, (40 m.) Castillejo, and 
(57 m.) Toledo; the other from Las 
Delieias Stat, to (36 m.) Algodor, and 
(46 m.) Toledo. Carriages changed 
at Castillejo and Algodor. 

The Delieias line is preferable, ex- 
cept for those who wish to see Axan- 
juez eu route. Cab to the stat. 2 pesetas. 
Omnibus from No. 2, Calle Alcidi 
(close to H. de Paris), 50 c. 

The unattractive rly. line (Bte. 16) 
runs S. to 

84 m. Yilkseea Stat (450) and 
immediatoly afterwards crosses the 
Tagus to 

86 m. Algoder Junei Stat Here 
the branch rly. passes under the main 
line, and follows the 1. bank of the 
river through a more fertile country. 
On approaching the ancient city, 
which rises finely on the L, the re- 
mains of the Palaeios de GaUana (§ 16) 
are seen among wooded meadows on 

t For all details oonralt * Minas de Almaden, 
Gasiano Prados* the * Apuntes/ by J. £. do 
Bayo; and ditto hy Lncaa de Aldnna. 
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the ri between the Tagus and the 

riy. 

46 m. TOLEDO Terminus Stat The 
road is uphill all the way, and should 
be walked if possible. Turn to the 
rt. on leaving the atai, cross the 
bridge, and avoid short cuts. The 
views during the ascent are charming. 
At the top of the hill, before reaching 
the Puerta del Sol, turn sharp to the 
1. past the triangular garden of Mirch 
dero, 

TOLEDO. 
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§ 1. HiBTORIOAL NOTIOK. 

Imperial Toledo, the navel of the 
Peninsula, " the crown of Spain, the 
light of the whole world, free from the 
time of the mighty Goths,'' as its son 
Padilla addressed it, is one of the 
most interesting spots in Spain to the 
stranger. Toledo (21,000) is the capital 
of its province, whose hilly portions, 
the Montes de Toledo^ divide the 
basins of the Tagus and Guadiana. 

Since 1880, Toledo has been slowly 
but surely recovering some of her 
ancient prosperity. Much rebuilding 
has been done, and more is in pro- 
gress f whilst newand handsome shops 
are seen in the principal thorough- 
fares, where an increase of circulation 
and traffic is apparent. The restora- 
tion of many ancient churches and 



monuments is being carried on by the 
Government Commission on the his- 
torical and architectural monuments 
of Spain. Office, San Juan de los 
Reyes (10, 0. 6). 

Seen from aSBX, the view of the 
city is most imposing. This Durham 
of a once golden hierarchy offers a per- 
fect contrast with Madrid, the modem 
capital, for here everything is solid, 
venerable, and antique. It has not been 
run up by academicians to please the 
huny of a king's caprice, but is built 
like a rock, and on a rock 1820 feet 
above the sea. The lordljr Tagus, 
boiling through the rent or T^jo of the 
granite mountain, girdles it around, 
just leaving one approctoh by the land 
side, which is defended by Moorish 
towers and walls. 

Inside the city, the streets, at rather 
wynds, are irregular, ill-paved, steep, 
and tortuous ; but such intentional in- 
tricacy and narrowness rendered them 
easy to defend when attacked, and 
kept tiiem cool in summer, however 
unpopular to travellers not in search 
of the picturesque. The houses are 
massive and Moorish-like, for the city 
was 350 years under their enlightened 
dominion. Each £unily lives in its 
own secluded castle, and not in flats or 
apartments as in Madrid. Here again 
we find the oriental court, over which 
awnings ace drawn in summer, as at 
Seville. Toledo, although long defi- 
cient in. water, has always ^n a 
clean city ; not, however, very healthy, 
the length of life averaging about 50 
years. The climate is not agreeable ; 
cold in winter and hot in summer; the 
hills reflecting back the sun's rays; 
but the river meadows are pleasant, 
and the Tagus is indeed a river, and 
not a dry ditch like the Manzanares. 
The Toledans, like their houses, are 
solid, trustworthy old Castilians, sober 
and muy hambres de bien. Here the 
glorious CasUiUano is spoken in all 
its purity of grammar and pronun- 
ciation, which is slow and guttural. 
To speak en propria ToUdano, has 
since the time of Cervantes been equiv- 
alent to the best ** Spanish " (• Viag. 
<a Pam: vi. 253). 

In the heart of the city towers the 
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Cathedral, around which cluster multi- 
tudinous churches and convents, many 
now silent as tombs. Even Salamanca, 
a oi^ of learning, was scarcely more 
hardly treated by the invaders — ^Victor 
and Soult eq>ecially— than was Toledo, 
the see of the primate. What the 
foreign foe began the domestic re- 
former completed, as, by the appro- 
priation of ecclesiastical revenues, the 
means were taken away by which this 
priestly capital, this Levite theocratic 
city, existed ; they are only partly re- 
stored, the die is cast, and Toledo will 
decay and become a Thebes, in which 
the untenanted temples alone will re- 
main. Formerly it contained, besides 
the cathedral, 110 churches^ inclnding 

11 sanctuaries inside and outside the 
town. 59 remain : — ^viz. 2 Mozarabic 
churches, 9 Latin churches with their 

12 assistant parishes, 15 nunneries and 
21 chapels. Most of the churches 
which have been dosed are in ruins. 
Of the 94 hospitals which formerly 
existed 4 only are left. Besides the 
universi^ 4 colleges existed. The 
Boman ntual isusSin the two Moza- 
rabic churches, except on the anniver- 
sary of the patron saint to whom 
the churches are dedicated. To the 
painter, poet, and antiquarian, this 
widowed capital of two dynasties is 
truly interesting. Here the voice of 
the Gk>th echoes amid Bonum ruins, 
and the step of the Christian treads 
on the heel of the Moor; here are 
palaces without nobles, churches 
without congregation, walks without 
people ; the narrowness of the streets, 
by preventing carria^ traffic, adds to 
that silence so peculiar to the ancient 
cities of Spain, and which at once, as 
Cervantes said ^Don Quijote, ii 19), 
strikes the ear of the stranger. 

Toledo, when taken by Marius Ful- 
vius, u.o. 561, 193 b.o., was **urb8 
parva sed loco munita " (Livy, xxxv. 
22). The name has been derived from 
Tciedoth, the Hebrew ** city of genera- 
tions,'* as having been their place oi 
reftige when Jerusalem was taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar. No doubt many 
Jews did fly to ""Tarshish," to the 
''uttermost parts of the earth," in 
order to escape the calamities in Pales* 

ISpain, 92.] 



tine : and certainly when Toledo was 
first taken by the Moors it was filled 
with Hebrews, who, resenting the GkH 
thic persecution, fioMulitated the pro* 
gross of the Berbers, who themselves 
were half Jews and half Pagans. 

Conde interprets Toledo as from the 
Arabic attcUiih, a place of look-out. 
To this da^ the Alcazar, now in ruins 
from the disastrous fire of 1886, towers 
nobly over the city, its beacon and 
sentmel. Leovigildo, imder whom the 
Gk>thic monarchy was consolidated,, 
removed his court from Seville, and 
made Toledo the capital of Spain. His 
successor,Becaredo,broughtuiePenin- 
sula entirely into the Christian fold, 
and hence here were held so manv of 
those important councils, the records of 
which give such insight into the spirit 
and condition of that age; they in 
reality were convocations and parlia- 
ments, as the sacerdotal aristocracy 
united socialand civil supremacy. The 
Goths, who have been so frequently 
stigmatised as destructive barbarians, 
repaired andimproved the city bridges, 
and Boman walls; portions of meir 
works vet exist, for Toledo was one 
of the few towns exempted from the 
decree of Witiza, by which so many 
others were simultaneously dis- 
mantled. 

Wamba was the benefactor of To- 
ledo, as is recorded in the inscription 
over the ^reat gate, ** Erexit fautore 
Deo rex mclytus urbem, Wamba." 
This was indeed a '*long time ago,*' 
for Wamba is tiie Japetus of Spain, and 
the phrase en dtiempo del Bey Waniba 
proverbially denotes a date beyond 
legal memory, ** as old as the hills." 
Wamba was half poisoned in 687 by 
Ervigius, and, when supposed to be 
dead, was dad as usual m a monk s 
dress for burial ; and therefore, when 
he recovered, was compelled to con- 
tinue the cowl, which, once put on, 
can never be taken off. The quarrels 
between the usurper and rightful heirs 
weakened the Gk>thic govemm^it, and 
enabled the Moors, in 714, to subdue 
the divided kingdom ; so afterwards, in 
1492, the dissensions of the Moslems 
paved the way to their final defeat by 
Ferdinand and Isabdla. The Jews of 
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Toledo, when their Moorish Mends 
seized their money, tnmed to the 
avenging Christian, and facilitated the 
conquest of the city, in 1085, hy Alonso 
TI., who thereupon took the title of 
Emperor of Toledo ; he gave " himself 
seated on an imperial throne " for the 
armorial bearing on its shield, naminig 
the Cid as its &%t Alcaide. Toledo, 
honoured by the sovereign and made 
tiie primacy of a rich clergy, was 
always loyal ; thus, when Burgos dis- 
puted its new precedence in Cortes, 
Alonso XI. exclaimed, **Let Burgos 
speak first ; I will speak for Toledo, 
which will do what I wish." 



§ 2. Importaiit Sights: Walk bound 
THE City ; Gates ; Walls ; Gardens. 

Important Sights. When time is 
limited, the visitor will do well to re- 
strict himself to 5 principal objects : — 
the Cathedral, Cristo de la Luz, S. 
Maria la Blanca, EI Transito, and 
the Walk on the Southern bank of the 
Tagus between the bridge of San 
Martin and Alcantara. The central 
point of all movement in Toledo is the 
picturesque Plaza de Zocodover (plan 
B 6.) To readers of Lazarillo de 
Tormes and Cervantes the name will 
recall the haunt of rogues, and of those 
proud and poor Don Whiskerandos 
who swaggered and starved with their 
capos y espadcu. 8uk in Arabic, Zoco 
in Spanish, and Soke in English, 
signify a " market-place." This plaza 
was for years the site of national sports 
of fire and blood, of the auto de fe and 
the buU-fight. 

It is now a iietvourite promenade, and 
a general lounge for idlers. 8. of it 
rises the Alcazar, and from its E. side 
an archway, Mocnish on its inner face, 
leads to the Hospital of Santa Cruz 
(§ 13.) Descending N., and passing 
the prettylittle garden of the Miradero, 
the road leads to the Pnerta del Sol, 
a rich Moorish gate of granite horse- 
ehoe arches, lately restored, wiih 
upper intersecting ones of red brick, 
and winds down by the church of 
Santiago. Here is ue disused pulpit 
of San Vicente Ferrer, of richly 



panelled stone, supported on a stem, 
and formerly coloured. The tower, 
and brick arcading outside the oh., 
deserve attention. Further on is 
the Puerta Visagra. The old gate, 
^ich bore this name, will be found 
a little lower down, to the left; it is • 
now blocked up, and therefore called 
Puerta Lodada. The name Vimgra, 
said by some to be Via Sacray the road 
by which Alonso entered in triumph, 
is simply Bib Sakra, Arabic^ " gate of 
the coxmtry :" and the rich cereal and 
pastoral dismct between lUescas and 
Aranjuez is still called La Sagra, 
Arabic^ *< the open country, the sup- 
port** There are two sets of walls : 
the first inner line, built by Wamba, 
runs W. from the bridge of Alcantara 
along the N. side of the city by the 
Puerta del Sol, Puerta de Sta Cruz, 
Lunatic Asylum and the Puerta del 
Cambron to the bridge of San Martin. 
The second inncv line descends the r. 
bank of the Tagus from the bridge of 
Alcantara, past the pumping station to 
the Puerta de Dooe Cantos. The outer 
line, built in 1109 by Alonso VL, 
diverges from the first inner line on 
the site of the Puerta Nueva, divides 
the suburbs of Anteguerela and Cova- 
chuelas, passes the Pu^ta Yisagra 
and Puerta Lodada, and rejoins the 
old wall at the Lunatic Asylum. 

The new Puerta Visagra, bearing 
the imperial eagle and shield, was 
built in 1550, and dedicated by the 
Town Council to Charles V. In a niche 
over the outer gateway is a statue 
of San Eugenie by Berruguete or 
Mon^o, and placed there in 1575. 
San Eugenie, one of the tutelars of 
the city, was sent by St. Denis to 
Spain, A.D. 65, and became Bishop of 
Toledo, but, going back to France, 
was murdered at St. Denis. His muti- 
lated body was recovered, and brought 
back to Toledo. 

The pretty Alameda, or Paseo de 
Madrid, outside this gate, was planted 
in 1826 by the Oorregidor Navarro. 
The statues of Toledan kings, two 
at each end, are bad and heavy. 
In the suburb. Las Covaohuelai, to the 
E., are some degraded Boman re- 
mains. 
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§ 3. Hospital; Romak Ontous; 
Cmsto db la Vega; Palaob 
Oastlb ; Baths of La Cava. 

K. of the Alameda is the Hospital 
of San Jnan Bautista, oommonly called 
from being outside the walls, el 
Hospital de Afaera ; it was built with 
fonr fa^es by Bartolom^ de Busta- 
mente in 1541, for the Cardinal Pri- 
mate Jnan de Tavera, whose Cronica 
is written by Pedro Salazar de Men- 
doza, 8yo. Tol. 1603, but the exterior 
remains unfinished. 

A oolonnade, drviding the spadons 
classical ^^to, leads through a hand- 
some white marble portal, designed by 
'Berrognete, fo the imposing chapel. 

The small picture of Sie Virgin 
and Ghild witii 2 saints, above the 
altar to the 1., is by El Greco. In the 
centre is the white marble oinquecento 
tomb of the founder : the recumbent 
effigy is guarded by the four cardinal 
Virtues, to which few cardinals were 
ever better entitled. The details on 
the whole are finely chiselled, and the 
head is beautifully modelled. This 
was the last but not the best work 
of Berrugnete, who died here in 1561 
in the room under the dock. 

Becrossing the gardens, we turn to 
the rt. down the Boada Kneva, which 
skirts the walls, and pass on 1. the 
Pnerta Lodada, with the slits for 
arrows and the horseshoe arches 
above : this gato was built by Moorish 
workmen for Alonso VI. 

Below to the rt. the remains of a 
long, wide Roman Cirous can be dis- 
tincUy traced; a little further on is 
the site of the Praetorian temple, which 
was converted into a church by Sise- 
bnto in 621 ; it is now called el Cristo 
de la Vega, on account of the old 
wooden orucifix which stands over the 
high altar. The right arm of this image 
hangs down, and therefore sevend 
rmnantio legends have been attri- 
buted to it — Vide Becquer (Obras), 
and Zorilla (Bomanoes). The eh. has 
a pretty apise, with external round- 
headed sunken arohwork. The small 
white marble statue of Leocadia by 
Berrugnete stands in « granite niche 



over the portal. It was originally in 
a similar position inside the adjoining 
gate of del Cambron, where the inscrip- 
tion which belongs to it still remains. 
The statue is Florentine in style, 
beautifal in form, and sweet yet serious 
in expression : the inscription embodies 
the vain prayer that Tsedium, Bore, 
Ennui, the genius of Toledo, may be 
expelled by her. Beneath the pave- 
ment of this ch., 2 yards within the 
doorway, were buried the tutelars of 
Toledo, San Udefonso and Santa 
Leocadia, the events of whose lives 
have been so much illustrated by 
Spanish artists and authors. Leocadia, 
bom in 806, was cast down from the 
rocks above by Dacian : a chapel was 
raised on the site of her fall, in which 
many councils were held ; during one 
of which (in the year 660) angels 
appeared and removed the stone from 
her sepulchre; she forthwith arose 
** clad in a manto," and informed the 
presid6nt,Ildefonso, that *^ her mistress 
lived through him." (He had written 
a work in defence of the Virgin Mary.) 
The corpse was rediscovered at San 
Gislem, in 1500, when Philip I. oh* 
tained a portion of it for the chapter 
of Toledo ; the rest was removed by 
the relicomaniac Philip II. when fear- 
frd that the heretics would conquer 
the Low Countries. He received the 
remains at the cathedral in person, 
April 26, 1587. During the Easter 
week is still held a grand holiday in 
her honour. In the ^den behind the 
house of the sacristan are 2 very 
curious tablets, with Arabic inscrip- 
tions, let into the wall ; and 2 pillars, 
one of which is inscribed. Excava- 
tions in this garden would probably 
lead to the discovery of interesting 
remains of the Praetorian temple. 

Above to the 1. and growing, as it 
were, out of the rock, rise the remains 
of the Palace Castle, built by Wamba 
in 674, in order to command the W. 
approach of the city ; the masonry is 
most massive. Below, on the river- 
bank, is a Moorish arched alcoba, with 
an Arabio inscription, which is called 
by some los BaSIos dellozinda (Arabic^ 
Zoraida), and more generally the 
baths of La Cava; this fair and frail 
k2 
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one is said to have been bathing here 
when Roderick, the last of the Ooths, 
beheld her charms from his terrace 
above. The sad results are matters 
of history. 

N.W. the river, just freed from its 
narrow gorge, flows tranqnilly among 
pleasant meadows towards the Fabrica 
deEspadoB, The bridge of San Martin 
below binds rock to rock, and com- 
pletes the picture. Turning back, we 
re-enter Toledo by the pinnacled 
Fnerta del Cambron, rebuilt in 1576, 
when the old Moorish gate was pulled 
down. The fragment oi a column, 
which supports the rt. lintel outside 
the gate, bears an Arabic inscription. 
Below the empty niche on the inner 
face of the gateway is an inscription 
in honour of S. Leooadia. 

§ 4. San Juan de los Betes ; 

MuSEUlf. 

Advancing, are the remains of the 
once splendid Franciscan convent, 
called San Juan de los Beyes, because 
dedicated to their tutelar apostle John 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, who built 
it in commemoration of the decisive 
victory at Toro, and destined by the 
stem Aimenez for his reformed friars. 
The site is well chosen, and the walls 
soalptured with badges and sym- 
bols of the Gatholio kings, and hung 
with an infinity of votive chains, sus- 
pended by captive Christians v^o were 
delivered at the conquest c^ the king- 
dom of Granada. The. portal was 
finished by Alonso de Ck>varrubias for 
Philip II. This fine specimen of florid 
Gothic art was all but demolished by 
the invaders, who entirely gutted and 
burnt the quarters of the monks. The 
splendid chapel escaped somewhat 
better, having been used as a stable 
for their horses. It is covered with 
shields, eagles, badges, ciphers, coro- 
nets, and the fringing inscription so 
Qommon at this period. 

On the E. side a portion of this flne 
building has been restored under the 
charge of the skilful artist, Don Arturo 
Melida, and converted into a well- 
arranged Mnseo Frovinoial. The large 
ground-floor saloon is devoted to wood- 
^arvingSy ancient monuments, inscrip- 



tions and statuary. Here is a fine 
marble bust of Juanelo by Ber^ 
ruguete; the portrait of Juan de Alava 
by Oreoo; a Christ by Morales, and 
some old Spanish paintings on panel. 
The Arabic brims of wells with Oufic 
inscriptions and Moorish wood-canr- 
ings are worth notice. A room above, 
now fllled with pictures, was the cell 
of Cardinal Ximenez. 

The exquisitely carved late Gk>thio 
doiiters are included witiiin the 
Museum. On the wall to the rt. of 
the entrance is a fine relief in decorated 
glazed tiles, said to have been removed 
to the convent from an ancient Moorish 
palace. 

The Acad^ny of San Fernando in 
Madrid has devoted 4 millicms of 
pesetas to the restoration of these 
doisters. The woi^ has been most 
barbarously performed, and the dois- 
ten now look like a wedding-cake. 

§ 5. Stnaoogubs — Saitta Mabia ul 
BiiANOa; El Tbansito. 

S.E. of the Convent is the Jnderis, 
or Jews* quarter, in whidi two most 
singular synagogues yet remain. The 
first, now called Santa Maxia la Blanea, 
was probably built in the 12th oenty. ; 
but in 1405, when the ferocious per- 
secutor San Vicente Fefrer goaded on 
the mob against the Jews, it was con- 
verted into a church ; so it remained 
until the Spaniards degraded it in 
1791 to 1798, by converting it into a 
barrack and store-house. It is now 
kept in good repair; under charge of 
the Oominon de Monumeniosj but 
empty and unused. 

The five alleys are divided by 
octagonal pillars, which support h(»8e- 
shoe arches ; the three central alleys 
have on each side a bHud triforium. 
The large elaborate capitals are 
moulded in plaster, and ornamented 
with punctured fir-cones :— some of 
them upright, and some running up 
into the volute. The ceiling is said 
to be made from beams of the cedars 
of Lebanon, and the soil below 
the pavement to have been brought 
from Mount Zion. At the South 
Kensington Museum there is a repro- 
duotiou of one <^ the arches. 
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The other synagogae,beyond the op- 
posite side of the Plaznela de Barrio 
Nnevo, is less ancient, but is finer and 
better preserved ; although consecrated 
to 8ui Benito, it Ib called el Transito, 
firom a picture of the death of the Vir- 
Kin, which has, however, disappeared. 
The ch. was built in 1366, by Samuel 
liCYi, treasurer to Don Pedro the Cruel, 
and in fact his Joseph, his Mordecai. 
His royal master, however, in 1360, 
being in want of cash, first tortured 
and then killed poor Levi, seizing 
his money-bag8.t Levi had pre- 
vioudy patronised the Jews, who 
soon became so rich and numerous 
that the former synagogue was too 
small, and this splendid ** place of 
congregation,'' trvrayt&yri, the precise 
lama or mosque of the Moor, was 
built In the Moorish style. The 
honeycomb cornice, the rows of en* 
gndled Moorish arches, supported by 
coupled shafts of ooloured marble, and 
Uie sup^b artetonado ceiling, should 
be particularly observed. A broad 
band with foliage beneath the arcade 
contains the anns of Leon and 
Oastile, and is edged with the 84th 
P«dm in Hebrew characters, and a 
damaged imciiption. Isabel, in 14d4, 

Sve tiie builaing to the order of 
iatrava : then the hohr of holies was 
converted into an armive, and the 
galleries of the Jewesses used as 
the dwelling of the guardian of the 
church. 

Outside the church of el Transito 
is the promenade of the same name. It 
was laid out imd planted with nu- 
merous rows of trees in 1867 : its N. 
side overhangs the gorge of the Tagus, 
from whence the river and the ruins of 
the ancient Moorish corn-mills are 
seen to advantage. 

§ 6. Sahto Tom^, ahb MiNcm 
Chcbches. 

From the NJB. comer of the Paseo 
del Transito a street leads N. to 
SaiUo TomS, a oh. with a good Moorish 
tower. On the rt., in the little Plaza 
delOonde,immediately beforereaching 

t See, for curious details, ch. 7, 16. and 30 of 
the * Cranica de Don Fbdro.' 



the church, is the palace of the Gonde 
de Fuensalida, in which Charles V. 
was lodged in 1537, and where his 
wife Isabel died; it now belongs to 
the Marquis of Monistrol. The ch. 
contains the reputed masterpiece of 
Domenico Theotocupuli, called El 
Greco, because a Greek by birth, who 
settled at Toledo about 1577, died in 
1625, and lies buried in San Barto- 
lom6. He Imitated Titian and Tin- 
toretto, and was also a sculptor and 
an architect. This picture represents 
the burial of Gonzalo Ruiz, a descen- 
dant of the great Alcaide Esteban 
lllan, Conde de Orgaz, in 1312. 

Proceeding N. from Santo Tom€, 
and turning 1. out of a scantily planted 
little plcuta, we reach the S. end of 
the Calle de San Clemente. Follow- 
ing it, we pass on the rt. the large 
Court of the Poor-house, and on the 
1. a fine Renaissance gateway of San 
Olemente, a convent of Cistercian 
nuns. At the N. end of the street on 
the rt is the ch. of San Boman, with 
a singularly good Moorish tower, from 
which Alonso YIII. was proclaimed. 
There are some strange mummies in 
the vaults, and the adjacent fa9ade of 
San Pedro Kartir has a good statue of 
the tutelar. Betuming to San Cle- 
mente and proceeding KW., the 2nd 
house on rt. in the Calle de la Miseri- 
cordia is the ^Casa de Meia, where 
may be seen one of the best preserved 
specimens c^a Moorish room in Toledo. 
Nearly opposite to the W. is the Plaza 
de Padilla, on which stood the house 
of Juan de Padilla and of his noble 
wife Maria, the leaders of the Coma- 
nero insurrection : bis house was razed 
in 1522, by order of Charies V., and 
the ^za is now planted as a garden. 

S. W. of the cathedral is the Convent 
of Santa TTrsuia (phn 89), which has 
a good Moorish round apse and brick 
arcading. Immediately S. of it stands 
a fine blocked-up pointed archway 
with inscription and surface carving, 
said to have been the fir^t of the city 
gates. A short distance S. is San 
Bartdome (plan 83), with a fine 
Moorish apae, arcaded in 3 tiers, and 
figured in Fergusson. Santa Leooadia 
(j^an 25, B. 4) and San Xignel (plan 
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52, D. 6) haye also good Moorish 
toweis. 

§ 7. Bbidges akd Walk oh S. side 

OF THE TaOUS. 

The beautiful Ionic chapel in the 
Bernardino convent of Santo Domingo 
de Silos, N.W. of this p/aso, was 
built by El Greco, who designed and 
painted most of the retablos. The As- 
sumption of the Virgin which now 
exists is a copy, the original having 
been bought 40 years ^ by the 
InfEtnte IX>n Sebastian. The bridge 
of San Xartiii (see above) is the 
starting-point for the indispensable 
walk 'along the S. heights of the 
river (1} to 2 hrs.)> It consists of 
one fine pointed central arch, with 
four smaller arches ; it was built in 
the Idth century, and broken in 1868 
by Henry of Trastamara, and re- 
paired by ArcbUshop Tenorio, a kins* 
man of "Don Juan," and a true 
pontifex maximus. In the tower is a 
statue of San Julian by Monegro. The 
bridge is very narrow, and is greatly 
elevated above the level of the river 
on account of the occasional floods 
which rush ^down through the rocky 
gorge, on the rt crest of which towers 
Sie grand old city. There are some 
remains of the piers of an older and 
perhaps a Boman bridge. 

On the southern huls overlooking 
the Tagus are the Oigarrdles orTole- 
dan suburban villas, so called from 
the numerous orchards and fruit gar- 
dens attached to them. The term ii 
derived from the Arabic eegarra, a 
'* place of fruit trees." The correct 
GastiUan term is ca»a del oampo or 
quinta. In Galicia they are termed 
aMea$; in Aragon, torres; in Estre- 
madura, lugarea ; in Seville, hadeHF- 
das ; and in Granada, oarmenes. 

The wild and melancholy Tagus is 
the largest river in the Peninsula, 
which it traverses from E. to W. and 
divides into two nearly e^nal parts. 
It rises in Fuente Garcia, m the wild 
Sierra de Albarracin, on the borders 
of Aragon and Castile. It enters Por- 
tugal at Alcintura, to which point it 
is navigable from Lisbon. Cfut of a 



total length of 540 miles, 875 miles 
flow through Spain, of which nature 
destined it to be the chief artery. 
The Toledan chroniclers derive Uie 
name from Tagus, 5th king of Iberia; 
but Bochart traces it to Da^, Dagon, 
a fish, as, besides being oousidered au- 
riferous, both Strabo and Martial pro- 
nounced it to be piscatory, xokvixOvs 
piscosus. Grains of gold are still found 
by amphibious paupers, called artesil- 
leroa from their baskets, in which they 
collect the sand, which is passed 
throu^ a sieve. 

The Tagus, destmed by nature for 
the water communication of these lo- 
calities, but now useless, might easily 
be made navigable to the sea, and then, 
united with the Xarama, would con- 
nect Madrid and Lisbon. 

This Tagus, a true thing of wild, 
romantic Spain, is made for the poet 
and artist. How stem, solemn, and 
striking indeed is the lonely, unused 
river 1 No commerce ever made it a 
highway; its waters have reflected 
castles and dungeons, instead of quays 
and warehouses; few cities have risen 
on its banks as on the Rhine, scarcely 
even a village. It flows away solitary 
and unseen ; its waters without boats, 
its shores without life ; no steamer has 
either dvilized or cooknified its wild 
waters, like those of the Bhone, the 
Rhine, or the Danube. 

Grossing the bridge of San BCartin, 
we descend the road to the L, where^ 
about 180 yards on, tiie geologist may 
observe **the gneiss almost perpoi^ 
dicular, with magnificent veins of gra- 
nite crossing each other in every di- 
rection ; in some the quartz, felspar, 
and mica occur in very large crystals : 
the quaitz is often bluish, perhaps from 
kyanite. The veins are grey, and con- 
tinue a loDg way on the heights above 
the river opposite the town: there are 
also very good specimens of graphic 
granite with large hexagonal crystals 
of mica.** Soon a valley of roeks ia 
reached, through which trickles a rivu- 
let, where damsels wash their linen, 
and colour the grey stones with spark- 
ling patches, cheering tlie loneliness 
with songs. The rugged cliff under 
Sta. Ana, on the rt. bank, is said to 
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have been the Tarpeian rock of Jew- 
ish executioners. When time is an 
object, the traveller should beware of 
paths to the 1., which descend only to 
picturesque Moorish mills. The true 
path follows the hills at a high level, 
and reaches, in } hr. ftom the bridge, 
the hermitage of La Virghi del Valle. 
Here Toledo reappears with its em- 
phatic huge square Alcazar towering 
over rock, ruins, and river. Deacenci- 
ing from this point to the river bank, 
Toledo may be regained by ferry 
boat ; but it is better to continue on 
the heights, towards the shattered 
Castle of San Gervaxites, a name which 
has nothing to do with the author of 
Don Quixote, but is a corruption of 
Ban Servando. This sentinel outpost 
formerly guarded the approach to the 
bridge below, and the site still com- 
mands a fine view of the city. Under- 
neath, by the rly. station, is the Faseo 
de la Bosa ; and beyond it, on the N., 
the Huerta del Bey^ or meadows sur- 
zoonding the palace of Galiana. 

The mridge, like others over the 
Tagns, is called by pleonasm el Pnante 
de Alcantara, the <* bridge of the 
bridge " : it is formed of two arches 
and is built in massive stonework. 
The Roman one was repaired in 687 
by the Goth Sala; destroyed by an 
mimdation, it was rebuilt in 871 by 
the Alcaide Halaf ; repaired in 1258 
by Alonso el Sabio, restored again by 
Archbishop Tenorio about 1880, and 
fortified in 1484 by Andres Manrique. 
On the city side is a tower, and 
a small statue by Berruguete of San 
ndefonso, the Divus tulelariSf to 
whom Philip U. dedicated the bridge, 
as stated in an inscription. The 
portal at the other end is modem. 

On the rt. bank of the river, below 
the bridge, is the Ingenio, or water- 
worba, the construction of which was 
commenced in 1868, upon the ruins of 
a former picturesque building of 1568, 
which lasted onlv until 1639. Fi-om 
that time until a few years ago, Toledo 
has been supplied by the primitive 
machinery of donkey water-carriers, 
which have always retained their 
Moorish appellation of azacanes. 
Being built upon a rock, the city 



was without springs, and depended 
upon its river for a water supply, 
whereupon the Romans stemmed the 
defile of the Tagus with a gigantic 
viaduct and aqueduct, which ran from 
the Sierra de Yebenes, 21 m. S.S.E. 
Some remains may still be traced near 
the convents Santa Sisla and Santiago. 
There was also an enormous naiirah, 
noria, or water-wheel, HO cubits high, 
which forced up water by pipes. This 
was a woA of the Moors, who intro- 
duced the hydraulics of the East. The 
amphibious Moslem loved cool water; 
for ablutions inside and outside are 
both pleasant and religious under a 
torrid sun; so where a Greek put up a 
statue, and a Christian a crucifix, he 
constructed a fountain or dug a well. 
The Toledan Moors were first-rate hy- 
draulists (see *Moh. D,' ii. 262): their 
king Al-mimun, Ibn Dhi-a-ntin, or 
Yahya, he^d a lake in his palace, and 
in the middle of his gardens a Idoi^, 
from whence water descended on each 
side, thus enclosing him in the coolest 
of summer houses, exactly like the 
device in the Kasr Dubarra, now 
existing at Cairo. Here also were 
made, by Az-Zaroal, the water- 
clocks, for the astronomical calcula- 
tions of Alonso el Sabio, to study 
which Daniel Merlac came all the 
way from Oxford in 1185. The modem 
works which have been constructed to 
provide the town with water were 
finished in January 1870, since which 
time Toledo has been abundantly sup- 
plied. 

§ 8. Aloazab. 

The ruined Aloaiar, the Atalaya 
of Tolaitola, the palace and fortress 
of a city which it once defended 
and now adorns, was the Amalekite 
tbah, to which additions were 
made in 1805 by Alonso YI. It 
was much improved by Alvaro de 
Luna, and by Charles V. in 1548; 
he employed Alonso de Covarru- 
bias and other distinguished archi- 
tects, to add the fine facade and 
staircase, which Herrera completed 
for Philip II. It was burnt in the 
war of succession by General Starem- 
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berg, after mnoh damage done by his 
troops, composed of German, Butch, 
English, and P<»rtugue8e soldiers. The 
ruins were repaired by Cardinal Loren- 
zana, a munificent patron of literature, 
who converted the building into a Casa 
de Oaridad, in which paupers were 
employed in silk-weaving. This great 
ana good primate devoted his whole 
life and income to good works ; he died 
in 1804, having resigned his primacv 
for sevcothl years. When the French 
occupied Toledo, they converted the 
Alcazar into a barrack, after having 
ejected the paup^s and confiscated the 
funds of the charity. The edifice was 
afterwards burnt as a last lepcy by 
Soult's troops when evacuatmg the 
half-ruined; city ; so Heidelberg had 
been treated by the hordes of Louis 
XIV. Finally^ it was gutted by fire 
in the autumn of 1886, and little else 
but the bare walls remain. In the 
saloons overlooMng the river the 
widow of Philip IV^ the queen re- 
gent, was imprisoned during the mi- 
nori^ of Charles II. : her mode of life 
has been graphically described by 
Madame d*Auhioy, andDunlop, ii. 123. 
She was first tiie tool of the low ad- 
venturer Nithard, and then of her 
base paramour Vedenzuela. 

The Alcazar had been repaired and 
converted at a cost of 20,000Z. into a 
Military Academy, for the education 
of officers for the Spanish infiwtiy. 

§ 9. CATHEDBAL.t 

The CathedeAL is said by the 
Church chroniclers to have been erect- 
ed to the Virgin while she was alive ; 
in which case it is presumably the 
oldest church in Christendom. Con- 
verted by the Moors into their grand 
mosque, Alonso VI., at the conquest, 
guaranteed it to them; but the moment 
the king was absent, Bernardo, the 
first archbishop, backed by the queen 
Constanza, a native of France like 
himself, seized the mosque and dispos- 
sessed the Moors. The building was 
pulled down in 1226 by St. Ferdinand, 

t Consult Streefs * Gothic Arotaitecture of 
Spain,' and the excellent Guide, * Toledo en la 
mano/ by Funo. 



a great destro ver of mosques, who him- 
self lud the first stone of the present 
cathedral. Designed by Petrus Petri, 
it was completed in 1492, plundered 
in 1521 by Padilla*s mob, and again in 
1808 by the invaders under Gon. La 
Houssaye, the sacker of the EsooriaL 
PreviouiBly it was a mine oi wealth 
and art; thus Cean Bermudez enume- 
rates 149 artists, who, during six cen- 
turies, were employed by the richest 
prelates of Spain to make this a temple 
worthy of the primacy, a dignity which 
was long held by tlie master-mind of 
the day. This church belongs to the 
pure vigorous style of the 13tii cen- 
tury, and is not mferior in design to 
any of the great French cathedrals 
(see Street), while it £Ebr surpasses them 
in rich fumiture,picturesque effect and 
artistic objects of every kind. 

The older archbishops of Toledo 
were great alike m peace and war ; the 
BodrigQ8 headed victorious armies, the 
Tenorios built bridges, the FoMecas 
founded colleges, the Mendozas axA 
Ximeneg, third kings and regents, 
founded universities: while the Ta- 
veras and Lorenxatuu raised houses of 
charity and hospitals. These monu- 
ments, indeed, have been swept away 
by rude hands, foreign and domestic, 
but their memory abides, nor will the 
new lay appropriators easily either re- 
pair the outrages, or rival uiose works 
of piety and science, those offerinss 
which the consecrated hands of old 
had laid on the altar. 

The primate of Toledo has for suf- 
fragans, Coria, Cuenca, Pulencia, and 
Siguenza: the chapter was truly im- 
perial, and consisted of nearly 100 
dignities and prebendaries. Here, as 
at Leon and Burgos^ the pope and 
king of Spain were canons, and the 
monarch was always fined 2000 mara- 
vedis for non-attendance in choir on the 
three days from Christmas to St. John 
the Evangelist 

The exterior itself is nowhere very 
striking or symmetrical, whilst the 
N.E. entrance is blocked up : the best 
point of view is from the \VTside of the 
Flaia del Ayuntamiento, to which the 
grand facade looks. The N. tower 
only is finished, and may be aso^oded 
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Plah or Toledo Cathedral. 
1. Chapel of Santiago. 



2- * 


San Ikteronso. 


3. , 


U Trinidad. 


4. 


San Nicolas. 


5. 


San Gil. 


6. 


St. John Baptist. 


7. 




8. 


the Holy Ghost. 


9. 


Sta. Lucia. 


10. , 


San Kugenio. 


il. » 


, San Martin. 


13. 


, la Cuncepcion. 


13. , 

14. Moz 


, Epiphania. 
arable Oiapel. 
de la Antigua. 


16. N.S 



16. CapiUa Bautisraal. 

17. ,, deUPiedad. 

18. Chapel San Pedrola. ^ 

19. , , the FUgeUation. 

20. , , dta. Leucadia. 

21. ,, losReyesNuevot. 

22. Puerta de loe Leooes. 

23. , , lus Palmas. 

24. , , del Pardon. 

25. , , de los Escribanos. 

26. , , la Presentadon. 

27. , , Sta. Catalina. 

28. , , del ReloJ. 

30. Shrine of Saa lldefonso. 
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for the magnifioeiit tiew obtained from 
it of the city and the Bubnrfas : this 
tower waa began hj Cardinal Tenorio 
and finished (in 1535) by Cardinal Ta- 
yera. It rises 825 feet high, from a 
square base to a Gothic middle storey, 
and tenninates with a thin spire en- 
circled with 8 rows of spikes. The 
cnpola of the other tower is after a 
design of El Oreco, £a Pnerta de 
los Leones (plan 22X at the extremity 
of the 8. transept is so called from 
the lions with Euiields placed on pU- 
iars. The deeply - recessed portal, 
with Gothic figures and nidie-work, 
was wrought by Annequin de Egas, 
Alfonso Fernandez, and Juan Aleman 
in 1466, in a beautiful white stone, 
which, soft at first, hardens with 
time; the upper works were restored 
in bad taste in 1776, by Mariano Sal- 
yatierra, by whom is the ** Assump- 
tion of the Virgin." The exteriors 
of the bronze doors were commenced 
in 1545 by Francisco de Villalpando, 
and the insides were finely carved in 
wood in 1541 by Diego Copin, of Hol- 
land^ and six other sculptors: but 
the tournaments, centaurs, &c, are 
«oaroely suited for a Christian temple's 
entrance; the modem Ionic gate, on 
the 8. side of the nave, is equally out 
of keeping with the (Gothic style of 
the cathedral The Puerta del K»- 
kj (28), at the end of the N. tran- 
sept, is much blocked up and dis- 
figured by an entrance screen of wood- 
work; it is the oldest door of the 
cathedral, and its sculptured tym- 
panum and architraye are most elabo- 
rate and beautiful. The bronze doors 
were cast to match those of the oppo- 
site gate ; that to the L is by Aiito- 
nio Zurrefto, 1718, that to the rt. by 
Juan Antonio Dominguez. They are 
also ornamented with carvings inside, 
which are older in date and better 
in style ; the Puerta del Perdon (24), 
the great W. door, has six niches on 
each side, which are carried all up 
round the arch; the style is rich 
Gk>thic of the 15th century. The 
large centre door (1387) is covered with 
bronze embossed work with fine orna- 
mentation and iuscriptions. 
The painted windows are superb. 



Half an hour before sunset, when the 
aisles darken, these storied panes 
brighten up like rubies and emer- 
alds. They were painted chiefly by 
foreigners; by Dolfin, 1418, by Al- 
berto de Holanda, Maestro Ghristo- 
bal, Juan de Campos, Luis, Pedro 
Francasi, and Vasco Troya. The 
subjects are taken from the Bible and 
legends of local saints, interspersed 
with the shields of the donors : they 
were finished in 1560. 

The Holy Week ceremonies are 
very impressiye at Toledo, and well 
worth seeing. At Corpus Christi the 
splendid ti»estries are hung round the 
Cathedral during the octave, and the 
fine custodia bxA banners carried in 
procession. The tutelar 8aint^s fes- 
tival, 8an ndefonso (Jan. 22), is also 
a great day at Toledo. 

The usual entrance from the W. 
is by the Puerta de la Presenta- 
oion (26) through the cloisters. A 
descent of 9 steps leads to the interior, 
which consists of a nave with double 
aisles, supported by 84 piers. The 
length is 404 ft., the width 204 ft. 
Over the W. doorway is a splendid 
rose window, with glasEed arcade be- 
neath it. The ooro is lower and 
fruther E. than usual, only blocking 
up the last two bavs of the nave. Its 
screen is surrounded with altars <^ 
jasper, having marble columns. The 
nave has no triforium, but a large 
middle-pointed clerestory, as also has 
the inner aisle— the outer aisle being 
very low. The transept, which does 
not project beyond the outer aisle of 
nave, has a N. rose and 8. wheeL Its 
£. side has a triforium, and the chan- 
cel also has a triforium at lower level, 
with cinquefoil arches and coupled 
shafts. The triforium of the chancel 
proper is most lovely, with ardies 
which serve as niches for figures. A 
glazed gallery runs behind the trifo- 
rium of the chaUeel-aisles, each bay 
having a rose over it to form a cleres- 
tory. All these features are beautiful, 
and worth attention. 

The Core is a museum of sculpture ; 
the under stalls were carved in 1495 
by Maestro Bodrigo: enriched with 
grotesque ornaments, they represent 
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the oampaigni^ oi Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella. The name of each locality oc- 
cupied by its representatiye is carved 
on each seat. Among these authentic 
contemporary records of citadels, arms, 
and costume, is the surrender of the 
Alhambra. The upper stalls with 
single figures of saints in walnut, are 
in a perfect dassioal contrast, being 
embroidered with a prodigality of 
ornament ; above them, in most ivory- 
looking marble, is the genealogy^ of 
Christ, while the niches are divided 
by candelabra pillars resting on heads 
of cherubs. The seats themselves are 
separated by marble columns of a beau- 
tiful red and brown breceicL Of the 70 
stalls, the 85 on the N. side mo by 
Vigamy, who died here in 1543, and 
was buried near his works. The 
Primate's throne, and the Transfigora- 
tion over it, a subject which firom its 
very nature is ill adapted for solid 
materials, was carved by Berruguete 
out of a solid block; the 35 stalls 
opposite were also sculptured by him. 
The exquisite fronts to the reading- 
desks, of gilt metal, wrought with bas- 
reliet are the masterpiece of Nicolas 
de Vergara and his son. They re- 
present (S.) the Creation, and David 
plajring before Saul; (N.) the pro- 
cession of the Ark, and passage of 
Jordan. The lectern consists of an 
eagle on a Gothic tower, with statues 
in niches, and is excellent. The 
black wooden image of the Virgin be- 
fore it is very ancient. The large 
reja at the entrance of the eoro de- 
serves a special notice^ as nothing can 
be finer than the style of the ornamen- 
tation. It was finished in 1548 by 
Domingo de Cespedes and Fernando 
Bravo. 

The Gtothic Bei^aldof del Core 
erected by Abp. Tenorio in the 14th 
cent., should uso be particularly ob- 
served. 

The two pulpits of metal gilt, flank- 
ing the chancel screen, and placed ok 
short marble columns, are of exquisite 
workmanship, like the richest plate. 
They were made from the bronze 
tomb raised for himself b^ Alvaro de 
Luna, and broken up in 1449 by 
Henry, Infieaite of Aragon, when 



soured by his defeat at Olmedo ; 
whereupon Alvaro sent him a copy of 
verses on this paltry revenge, while 
Juan de Mena (Cop. 264) condemns 
the uncivilized Vanaalg>, whose ** hearts 
were harder than the bronze/'' Tlie 
metal figures were so articulated as to 
rise up and kneel when Mass was 
said. 

The Capilla Mayor (A) was en- 
lari<ed by Cardinal Ximenez; but the 
rich Gothic work at the sides is older 
and finer, and formed part of the 
original work of Tenorio. The en- 
trance screen and 4he gilt pillars 
which support the curtains and cande- 
labra are in the cinquecento taste, by 
Yillalpando and Diaz del CorraL 
The lofty Go^io rotable contains 
carvings of the life of the Saviour and 
Virgin, executed about 1500, by 27 
artists under the directions of Enrique 
Egas and Pedro Gumiel. The whole 
is painted imd gilt. Here are the 
tombs of the anctent kings, Alonso 
VIL, Sancho el Deseado, Sancho el 
Bravo, the Infante Don Pedro and 
other princes. Here also (on L) Uee 
buried Cardinal Mendoza, ob. 1495. 
This high-bom and great prelate 
almost shared the sovereignty with 
Ferdinand and Isabella, whcaioe he 
was called Tertius Bex. He united 
religious with ministerial power. The 
detaUs of pinnades, winged angels, 
and statues in niches, are of infinite 
variety. Among them is the statue 
of Alonso VIII., the conqueror. On 
the N. is that of the bearded shep- 
herd, San Isidro, who led the Chru- 
tians to victory at Navas de Tolosat 
on the S. the statue of the ''good 
Alfaqui/' who interceded on behalf of 
the Frenchman, Bemarda At the 
festivals of Eastw, Corpus and Christ- 
mas some magnificent tapestry is here 
displayed. 

At the back of the high altar is the 
Transparente, a work of ^ 1 8th centy., 
and the boast of the Toledans. It 
was wrought by Narciso Tom^, a 
heresiarch of Churriguerism. In this 
fricass^ of marble the plunging figure 
of San Bafael is prominent, with his 
legs kicking out aoovehim in the air. 
He holds in his rt. hand a huge gilt 
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fish. Arohbisbop Poito Carrero im- 
ported quarries from Italy for this 
and similar ornamentations. He was 
the prime mover of Philip V.'s succes- 
sion. This kingmaker lies buried 
under the pavement in front of the 
chapel del Sag^rio (N.), with the 
epitaph Sic jack pulvist cinia, et nihil. 
In spite, however, of its absurdities 
the transparente exhibits much inven- 
tion, and great workmanship and 
mastery over materiaL Unfortunately 
a fine old altar-piece and pictures were 
destroyed, as at Leon, to make room 
for this monstrosity in marble. 

In a dark crypt lieneath the chancel, 
open every morning for an early mass, 
are 5 altars, and the remains of Santa 
Ursula. Entrance from the S. chancel 
screen. 

Almost every side chapel is worth 
a yislt, and the chief remaining items 
of interest may be conveniently viewed 
in the following order. Commence in 
the N.B. angle of the cathedral, nearly 
opposite the N. side of the trans- 
parente, with the beautiful 

Capilla de los Beyes KneTOS (21), 
which is approached by a passage and 
must be visited before 9 a.m. This is 
the chapel of the new or later kiDgs^ 
as compared to those older ones buried 
near the high altar. The original 
tomb-house was built in 1874 by 
Enrique II. ; it was reconstructed in 
1531, for Cardinal Tavera, by Alonso 
de Govarrubias and AJvaro Monegro ; 
here, under white and gold niches of 
richest plateresque emlnroidery, repose 
(rt) Enrique II., ob. 1379, (rt.) his 
wife Juana, ob. 1381, (L, kneeling) 
their son Juan I., ob. 1890, (rt, kneel- 
ing) his wife Leonora, ob. 1382, (L) 
Enri<]^ue III., ob. Ii07, (rt.) his wife 
Catalina (daughter of our John of 
Gaunt), ob. 1419. Juan II., by whose 
orders the first chapel was built, lies 
buried at Miraflores, but his statue 
is placed here among his ancestors* 
The five paintings under glass are 
unusually good specimens of Maella, 
and represent the Nativity, Adoration, 
and 3 other subjects. Each of the 
smaller altars has 4 handsome columns 
of red and yellow jasper. 

The a^oining chapel of SantiagOi 



(1) or el Oondettable, was erected in 
1442, in the richest flamboyant Gk>thic, 
by that great '*imn of fame,'' the 
Constable Alvaro ae Luna, as his 
family burial-place. As he was master 
of Santiago, the scallop shells abound, 
as also do his canting arms, <* gules 
party azure, a crescent (Luna) re- 
versed argent.*' The original bronze 
tombs, it is said, were converted into 

Eulpits, and the present sadly muti- 
Ued ones, of white marble, were 
sculptured by Pablo Ortiz in 1489, and 
erected by Maria, daughter of Alvaro. 
The armed Master, who was executed 
at Yalladolidt in 1451, by his un- 
grateful sovereign, lies with his sword 
between his legs, while knights clad 
in hauberk mail kneel at each comer 
of the tomb. By his side is the tomb 
of his wife, Juana de Pimentel, ob. 
1489, for the repose of whose soul two 
monks and two nuns at the opposite 
angles are praying; the portraits of 
Hie deceased form part of the retablo 
at the high altar: that of the con- 
stable to the 1., that of the wife to the 
tt. of the central panel, which repre- 
sents theDescent from theCross. Under 
the tombs there exists a vault, which 
had to be repaired at the b^inning 
of this century. The workmen who 
entered it Eaid that the skeletons of 
Don Alvaro and his wife were found 
seated at a table, the head of Don 
Alvaro being placed before him. Ob- 
serve also the once gilt tomb of Juan 
de Zerezuels, Archbishop of Toledo, 
ob. 1442 ; he was half-brother to the 
Constable, and the tombs of his uncle^ 
Archbishop Don Pedro, and of his son 
Don Juan, each under a recessed arch. 
Exactly opposite the transparente is 
the chapel of San Ildefonso (2) founded 
by Rodrigo, Alonso VIII.'s fighting 
primate. It was much improved by 
GU de Albomoz, who is buried here, 
ob. 1850. His tomb in the centre of 
the chapel is a masterpiece of Gothic 
niche and statue work, but is much 
mutilated. On the right of the altar 
is that of his nephew Alonso, Bishop 
of Avila, ob. 1514, a charming speci- 
men of cinqueoento, with a raised work 
I of birds, fruit, &a, picked out in 
white and gold, which canopies th^ 
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uma on which the prelate lies. Above 
it in a niche is a sitting statue of the 
Virgin and Child. Under an arch in 
S. wall is the sepulchre of Ifiigo Lopez 
Carrillo de Mendoza, with the curious 
cap and jewel of the period ; he died 
in 1491 at the siege of Granada. To 
the 1. of the high altar is the tomb of 
Archbishop Juan de Oontreras. The 
marble medallion to the rt. of the altar 
represents the bust of San Isidore, 
that to the 1. the bust of San Leandro. 
This noble Gothic chapel is also illus- 
trated with sculpture relating to the 
tutelar San Ildefonso, who was origin- 
ally buried in the ch. of (Msto de la 
Vega, and whose legend has afforded 
subjecte to Murillo and the best 
Spanish artists. San Ildefonso be- 
came primate of Toledo, where he di^ 
in 617, and was buried at the feet of 
Santa Leocadia. His body at the 
Moorish invasion was also carried off, 
and was long lost, until, about the 
year 1270, a Toledan shepherd was 
caught in the cathedral at Zamora. 
Suspected of being a thief, he replied, 
^ San Ildefonso, appearing in person, 
led me here and vanished." There- 
upon Alonso VUL dug the site, and 
a body was found, a chapel was built, 
and miracles were daily worked ; see 
the details in Ortiz (Chr. xiv.). As 
Zaragoza claimed the primacy of Ara- 
gon because the Virgin had ccnne down 
from heaven to visit Santiago there, so 
Toledo owes its elevation in Cas- 
tile from her coming down to this 
San Ildefonso. Accordingly Cardinal 
Bojas erected a shrine over the exact 
spot, which rises in a lofty pyramidal 
pile of open gilt carved Gothic work 
against the 2nd pier from the W. of 
the N. aisle (30). The beautiful 
reUefe by Vigamy represent San Ilde- 
fonso preaching his rdfnarkable ser- 
mon, and his receiving the eamtta; 
E. is the slab on which the Virgin's 
feet alighted : encased in red meurble, 
it is mled off, and inscribed, ** Ado- 
rabimus in loco ubi steterunt pedes 
ejus.*' — The multitude have worn 
away the stone with thdLr kisses, as at 
Zaragoza and Santiago. 

Betuming to the Chancel-aisles, in 
the S.E. angle is the entrance to the 



beautiful Bala Oapitular de Inviemo 
(K), the winter chapterhouse: the 
ante-room has a Moorish ceilins. 
The fine wardrobe at the 1. was made 
for the Archbishop Silices rtutor to 
Philip n.), in 1549-51, by Gregorio 
Pardo, a pupil of Berruguet^, the one 
opposite was carved in 1780 by Lopez 
Durango. They are amon^ the 
earliest specimens of the Renaissance 
style in Spain. The square portal 
was executed by Bemaraino Boni- 
facio, and the door-way by Antonio 
Gutierrez in 1504, after designs of 
Antonio Rodriguez, the expense being 
defrayed by Ximenez. The 3 ela- 
borate niches have rich finials. The 
fine artesonado ceiling of the sola is 
the work of the celebrated Lopez de 
Arenas, and Francisco Lara. The walls 
are decorated with a series of paint- 
ings, executed in 1511 for Cardinal Xi- 
menez, by Juan de Borgofla, which 
resemble Perugino in style. The 
best are the Nativity of the Virgin — 
her meeting St Elisabeth in a rocky 
scene — ^the Gift of the CasuUa. The 
Last Judgment covers tiie whole of 
the wall above the entrance doorway 
On the E. wall is a small and pretty 
Virgin and Child, with 2 angels 
crowning. Above the seats are hung 
portraits of the primates, 94 in num- 
ber — which, from Ximenez down- 
wards, are genuine. In the S.E. 
comer is that of Card. Quiroga, who 
figured at the Council of Trent 

Close to the transept, in the S. 
chancel-aisle, is the chapel of Ctauta 
Lucia (9), entered by a fine doorway. 
Three inscriptions of the 13th cent 
have been let into the walls. Outside 
is a spirited life-size painting of the 
Boy John, with a lamb, in the style of 
Caravaggio. 

Crossing the transept, the chapel of 
San Eugenio (10) has an arch and 
tomb of elaborate tarkish work made 
for Feman Gudiel (1278). It is an 
interesting specimen of Moorish de- 
coration. 

The Oa^a Mozarabe (14) is situated 
under the unfinished tower in the 
S.W. angle of the Cathedral. The 
altar-piece is a fine Assumption in 
mosaic, executed at Rome in 1800. 
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The MtmuraMe Bitnal was that of 
the Spanish GK)ths, which, free from 
the modem inventions of Rome, was 
the oldest in Christendom and the 
nearest approach to the Apostolical 
primitiye form. It consisted of the 
Lord's Prayer, and the words de- 
livered byJesns Christ at the Last 
Supper. St. James the Elder added 
a few prayers^ and this became the 
primitive form of mass in the Penin- 
sala. It is to Spain what the Bito 
Ambrogiano is to Milan. The original 
text was first, tampered with by San 
Isidore and San L^ndro in 638. 11m 
new version was enjoined by Hhe 
fourth Council of Toledo, being prin- 
paJly directed against the Ajrian here- 
sies It was preserved by ^e C9iris- 
tians, who, under the tolerant rule of 
the Moor, retained six churches in 
Toledo~-Sta. Eulalia, Sta. Justa, San 
Lucas, San Marcos, San Sebastiui, 
and San Torouato. The features of 
this ritual are its simplicity and 
earnest tone of devotion, and the total 
absence of auricular confession. The 
prayers and collects are so beautiful 
that many have been adopted in our 
Prayer Book. The host was divided 
into nine parts, representing the In- 
carnation, Epi|>hany, Nativity, Cir- 
cumcision, Passion, Death, Resurrec- 
tion, Ascension and Eternal King- 
dom. This is now the only chapel m 
Toledo where the Muzarabic ritual is 
daily performed. The service takes 
place at 9.15 A.M., and is highly in- 
teresting. 

The discontinuance of this ritual 
was the work of the Frendi, who de- 
nationalised Spain by the introduc- 
tion of ultra-Romamsm. The test of 
fire was appealed to as a final resort 
in the Zoco-dover, when the Oothie 
volume remained unconsumed and the 
Franco-Roman one was reduced to 
ashes. Nevertheless the first Gre- 
sorian mass was chMited at Toledo on 
Oct 5, 1086. The Muzarabic ritual 
was re-established in this chapel b^ 
Ximenez in 1512, to give the Vati- 
can a hint that Spain had not for- 
gotten her former spiritual independ- 
ence. In feet, however idtra-Eomanist 
the policy and practice of Spaniards 



has apparently been, they have alwavs 
resisted the real dommion of the 
foreign pontiff. 

Here is preserved one of the first 
printed copies of the Muzarabic ritual, 
printed by Ximenez at Alcaic de 
Henares in 1500. 

The term Mozarabe is derived fi-om 
the Arabic Mtut-Araby which means 
people who have lived with and tried 
to imitate the Arabs. 

The W. wall of this chapel was 
painted in fresco by Juan de Bor- 
gotta in 1514, and represents the battle 
of Oran, which was planned, defrayed, 
and headed hj Ximenez hi person; 
hence the saying, *'Pluma, Purpura 
y Esptda solo en Cisneros se halla." 
Spaniards generally call Ximenez, 
Viin0ro$. 

A chapel in the S. aisle, next to the 
sacristy of the Capilla Mozarabe, has a 
good Adoration on gold ground. 

Under the N.W. tower an elaborate 
late doorway opens into the Capilla 
de la Torre (H) now used as a Tew- 
rwoy Oft strong-room of the Cathedral 
treasures. They are very difficult of 
access, being guarded by 6 keys, each 
kept by a Afferent cancm. The tra- 
veller's best chance is to aj^ly directly 
to the CardenaJL On the two days 
preceding the festival of Corpw 
(Thursday after Trinity Sunday) the 
Treasury is open from 8 to 12, for a 
selection of objects to be carried in 
procession. The following list em- 
braces the most valuable and curious 
among the treasures, but they are not 
permanently arranged, and some of 
them may possibly be fouijd in the 
Ochavo or in one of the sacristies. 

The << Great Queen" of this cathe- 
dral is the image of the Virgin, carved 
of black wood; it was saved m 711 from 
the infidelsby one Godman,an English- 
man, who hid it in a vault, frrom 
whence it reappeared at the reconquest 
of Toledo. It is seated on a olver 
throne made in 1674, under a silver- 
gilt canopy, supported by piUars. The 
superb crown and braceletia of precious 
stones, made in the 16th century, 
were stolen in 1868, which ac- 
counts for the extra precautions 
now takea. The famous maa^ of 
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the Virgin wob embroidered with 
pearls in 1615. The following ma- 
terials were employed: 257 ounces 
of pearls of different sizes ; 300 ounces 
of gold thread ; 160 ounces of small 
pieces of enamelled gold, and 8 ounces 
of emeralds and precious stones. Her 
rings, necldaces, and trinkets are 
countless. Among the historical objects 
worthy of special notice at the cathe- 
dral are the fine illuminated Bible, 
a present from San Luis, Bishop of 
Toulouse, the banners from the battle 
of lias Nayas, the flag with the arms 
of the League which hung from the 
gallery of Don Juan of Aiutria at the 
bartle of Lepanto. This flag, with 
several smaller ones taken from the 
Turks, is hung out on the first Sunday 
in October, the anniversary of the 
battle, firom the transept of the cathe- 
draL Travellers must not fieiil to ob- 
serve the splendid church vetitmerU$^ 
frontals, &c. ; the tent-hangings of 
gold twine, embroidered with the arms 
and motto (Tanto Monta) of Ferdinand 
and Isabella ; and the banner (manga) 
given by Cardinal Ximenez. 

The fine reliquaries of gold, silver, 
ivory, and rook-crystal date from the 
12th to the 18th oentury, and are 
chiefly presents from Spanish and 
foreign prinoes. There are 116 in all, 
the quantity of church - plate once 
rivalluig that kept at Loreto; the 
chief articles were removed to Gadiz 
upon the French invasion. The in- 
vaders, however, gleaned pretty well, 
having taken about 23 cwt of silver 
from this cathedral abne I The ad- 
mirer of old plate will examine the 
silver-gil{ shrines made for the bodies 
of San Eugenie and Santa Leooadia, 
by Francisco Merino, 1565-^, and a 
statue of St. Ferdinand in silver. The 
fine Gothic Oustodia is a masterpiece 
of Enrique de Arfe; it was finished 
in 1524. and weighs 10,900 ounces, 
independent of the gold cross on the 
top, said to be made with the first 
gold brought by Golumbus to Europe : 
we identical cross belonging to Car- 
dinal Mendoza, which was elevated in 
1492 on the captured Alhambra; the 
sword of Alonao YI. the conqueror of 
Toledo. Notioe also an JneeMoriOt 



made in the shape of a ship ; a Gothic 
spire-shaped reZioario, which branches 
out like an epergne ; a precious vessel 
enoased with antique gems : and huge 
silver allegories of the four quarters of 
the globe, more valuable for material 
than fine art. 

The Puerta Nueva (or de la Presen- 
tadon) opening into the Cloisters (26) 
was wrought in the transition style 
from the Gothic to the plateresaue, by 
Juan Manzano and 4 other sculptors, 
in 1565. 

The projecting altar of K. 8. de la 
Antigua, beyond the 1st chapel N., 
has a statue of the Virgin in a niche 
on a canopied reredot. 

In the Baptistery (16) the font is 
made frrom part of the destroyed 
bronze of Luna (see Chapel of Santi- 
ago). 

Passing the Fuerta de Santa Oata- 
lina, with its florid double doorway, 
and the Capilla de San Pedro, now 
used as a parish Ch., we cross the 
transept, and reach the block of buUd- 
ings comprising the Sagrario, Saari*- 
tto, OehavQf and other saloons which 
contain the pictures, relics, &a,planned 
in 1588 by Cardinal Quiroga, begun in 
1616 by Juan Bautista Monegro for 
Cardinal Bojas, and finished by Arch- 
bishi^Moscoso in 1652-8. The grand 
entrance, with coloured marbles, to 
the OapiUa del Sagrario, was erected 
in 1610 by Cardinal Bojas, nephew of 
the Duke of Lerma, minister to Philip 
III. The ceiling of the Salon do la 
Saoristia is painted by Luoa GioT' 
dano with the standing local miracle 
of the Virgin's gift of the CanUla : the 
artist's own portrait is near the win- 
dow to the rt of the altar. Among the 
best pictures are a Venetian-like Mar- 
tyrdom of Santa Leocadia by Orente^ 
with a fine figure in black near a 
pillar (2nd from altar on rt.) ; Christ 
on the way to Calvary. Adoration 
(3rd frfom the altar on rt.), and oppo- 
site to it a Kativity, all by El Greoo. 
The altar-frront, and picture frame 
above it» is a very beautiful purple 
marble, known in Italy as oeehio di 
pavone (Peacock's eyes). In the Voi- 
tnaiio on the rt is a good portrait 
of Pope Julius XI., is a Nativity and 
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Gironmoision by Ba$$anOf an Entomb- 
mentk bv BeUini^ and a copy of a 
small Bajfael Holy Family. The 
OduiTO, liehind the Sagrano, is an 
octagon, completed by a son of El 
Gieco in 1630, and adorned with 
handsome marbles and a frescoed 
dome. 

The elegant Cloisters, ftdl of sun^ 
shine and floweis, were erected by 
Archbishop Tenorio, on the site of 
the Aleana or Jews' market. As the 
Iszaelities woold not sell this coveted 
Naboth's yineyard, the pious prelate 
instigated the mob in the year 1889 
to bum the honses of the unbelievers, 
and he then raised this beautiful en- 
closure on their foundations. Part of 
the walla were painted at the end of 
the 17th century by Bayeu and Maella, 
^e old fresco paintings being much 
damaged. 

The plateresque gate del KiSo Per- 
dido, ««of the lost child,*' which leads 
from {he cloisters into the street, was 
erected in 1565 by Toribio Bodriguez. 
This little Cupid of Spanish mytho- 
logy has been the theme of many a 
pen and pencil. The fresco painting 
mside tiie gate represents his capture 
and crucifixion by Jews. 

In the N.E. angle of the Cloister is 
the disused and almost empty Oapilla 
de San Bias. Beneath the elegant 
tomb in the centre, the work of 
Feman Gonzalez, lies the founder of 
the chapel, Archbishop Tenorio, ob. 
1999. Near lies Arias, Bishop of 
Placencia, and the friend of Tenorio. 
To tiie L of the entrance, a magni- 
ficent staircase {Escalera de Tenorio) 
leads to the upper cloister, added by 
Ximenez. 

Close to the chapel of Ban Bias, on 
the rt., is the Summer Clhaptep>house; 
and 8. of it another staircase leads up 
to the library, which contains a good 
collection of MSS. ; a Bible of San 
Isidore ; the works of St. Gregory, in 
7 yols. of the 13th century ; a fine 
Talmud and Koran; a Gree^ Bible 
of the 10th centy.; an Esther in 
Hebrew ; some MSB. of the time of 
Dante ; a Pliny of the 10th centy., and 
a splendid Bible in several volumes 
illuminated for Cardinal Ximenez; 
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and many others of the age of Leo X. 
The printed books, of which most are 
Italian, were given by Lorenzana, who 
bought them at Rome. They were 
taken to Madrid by ZoriUa during the 
BevolutioQ, and many were never 
returned. 

§ 10. Abohbishof's Palaob asd 
Town-hall. 

W. of the Cathedral is the arch- 
bishop's palace, the fine S.E. portal of 
which was made by order of Tavera 
for his Hospital de Afaera,but appro- 
priated by his successor. A small 
doorway, opposite the gate of ^e 
Nifio perdidOf leads through a court 
and passage to a staircase, above 
which is Uie Public Library, open 
from 9 to 1. 

The Casa del Ayuntamiento, or man- 
sion-house, in the plaza to the S., was 
built by Domenico Greco. The large 
saloon upstairs is worth visiting for 
the sake of its velvet hangings and 
frimiture. It has been copied as a 
background by several distinguished 
artists. On the staircase are some 
yerses addressed to the municipality, 
let into the wall like inscriptions* 

§ 11. Hospital or Baitta Cbuz. 

A flight of steps descending from 
the E. side of the Zocodover lead 
under a Moorish archway to the Hos- 
pital de la Santa Oms, now converted 
into a college for orphan sons and 
daughters of offioera^ and extremely 
difficult of access. It was founded 
in 1504 by Pedro Mendoza, the great 
Cardinal de Santa Croce. Nothing; 
can surpass in richness the porta^ 
over which the Invention of the Cross 
is placed, with the kneeling founder 
and Santa Helena. The general style 
ot the edifice is in the transition fiom 
florid Gothio to the classical and Be- 
naissance. It was finished in 1514 by 
Enrique de Egas, for whose exquisite 
chisellings the creamv stone seems to 
have been created. A superb patio is 
enriched with the arms of the proud 
Mendoza, and their motto Ave Maria 
gratia plena. The stair^sase, ceilings. 
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bat tbe ohapel, one fine long nave, is 
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Saa Jnan de la P6niteiida,S.E. of the 
Oath, (plan 55), was founded for the 
Franciscan order by Cardinal Ximenez 
in 1511 ; the ohapel is plain, and has 
been unfortunately white-washed ; the 
eeiling is of Moorish artesonado cha- 
racter, but dilapidated. Here also is 
the tomb of Francisco Euiz, Bishop of 
Avila, a Mend of Ximenez, and by 
whom the edifice was ocmipleted. The 
hair of Ihe seated females looks some- 
what too large and turban-like, but 
the curtain raised by angels throws a 
fine B^ulchral shadow over the pre- 
late's eflSgy. The pillared rdoiblo is 
filled with paintings, and the reja is 
good. 

A short distance to the N. is the 
ch. of Scm Justo y Pastor, with a 
good Moorish brick apse. 



§ 12. Moorish Mosqub; Obibto m la 
Ltjz. 

The little church of Ciisto de la 
Lni (plan 12) is undoubtedly one 
of the most interesting buildings in 
Spain. It was originally a mosque in 
miniature, and is anterior to the 11th 
centy. It is divided into nine com- 
partments by four circular columns, 
from the capitals of which spring 16 
horseshoe arches. One or two of the 
capitals certainly belong to sjHue Visi- 
gothic construction. The nine small 
vaults formed by the intersecting ribs 
are varied in design, and very remark- 
able. Here Alonso VI. heard the first 
mass on entering Toledo as conqueror 
in 1035. This mosque was given to 
the Templars in 1186, and at that time 
was added the brickwork apsis. The 
mural painting of Saints belongs to 
the 13th centiuy. 



§ 13. OONTBHTS AND OhUBOHBS. 

W. of Oxigto de la Lni isthe convent 
of Santo Domingo el Real, which must 
be visited early. Tlie effect of the 
nuns in the choir is most picturesque. 
In the sacristia is a well-preserved 
Ohristian sarooi^iagus of the 4th or 
5th century. . , . x^ 

Visitors are not admitted to the 
nunnery of Santiago or Santa Jh, N. 
of the Zoeodover, without an order 
from some very high ecclesiastical 
authority. The nuns, 15 in number, 
are noble ladies, CabaUeras, and wear 
the white robes and red cross of the 
order of Santiago. The views from the 
mirador (balcony) and terrace on the 
roof are most charming ; the interior 
has two fine patios, enriched with 
pillars and porcelain tiles : the chapel 
M elaborately decorated, and has a 
semi-Moresque oratory near the eoro. 
In the Sala Capitular are some pic- 
turest and a Dead Ohrist, attributed to 
Alonso Oano. 



§ 14. Old HousEs.t 

The arohitect will have much to 
observe in Toledo ; one peculiarity ia 
the arrangement of the house portals, 
the soffits, projecting door-posta, lintels, 
and cannon-ball ornaments. 

On the N. side of the street of the 
same name (plan D. 4) is el Taller del 
Xoro, now degraded to a workshop, 
where Ambron, the Moorish governor 
of Huesca, invited 400 refractory chiefs 
of Toledo to dinner, and, as each ar- 
rived, out off their heads. The tradi- 
tion is sufflcientiy obscure, and the 
same story is told of other tyrants 
(8eeBte.l52). 

The lovers of the &bulous may visit 
the cave of Hercules, in which Bo- 
deric, the last of the Goths, saw such 
portentous visions (see Southey's 
note, 54). It is entered from the K. 
side of the Oalle San Gines (plan 

f Fall details will be found in the * Memorias * 
of Eugenio, Larrnga, vote. 6 to 10. • Hlstoria 
del Toledo,' Pedro de Rojas Gonde de Mora, fol. 
2 vote.. Mad. 1654-63 ; * Los B^es Nuevos de 
Toledo,' Ghristobal Loranzo, 4to., Mad. 1764; 
• Eap. Sag.' V. vi. : Ponz, • Viage,' L ; • Toledo en 
la mano,' Sisto Parro, Tol. 1867, accurate and 
valuable. There is also a small camoendio 
of this woik\ and 'Toledo Pintoresca,^ Jose 
Amador de los Bioe, Mad. 1845 ; * Album Artis- 
tico de Toledo,' Manual Aesas. is valuable Ibr 
the accurate translattonB trcm tbe Arabic by 
P. de Gayangos. 
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(0. 6), and was opened in 1646 by 
Arohbifihop Silioeo, but it has never 
since been properly investigated, and 
there is litue enough to see. 



§ 16. SwoBD Manufaotobt. 

The oelebrated &2>rioa dd annasi or 
manufactory of Toledan swords, ^ 
placed on the rt bank of the Tagus 
nbout one mile K.W. of the dty. It 
is shown to visitors; but is on^ wortii 
a yisit for those interested in Spanish 
cutlery. The huge rectangular un- 
sightly building was raised fi>r Ghajdes 
IlL bf Sabatmi in 1788» and is weU 
provided with forges, &c. The efaiq>el 
is dedicated to Santa Barbara, the pa- 
troness of cannons. All the armas 
blaneaa for the army of Spain are made 
hero : the choicest Tcdedan blades are 
of a fine temper and polish, and are so 
elastic, that they are sometimes packed 
in boxes curled up like the main- 
roring of a watch, or *• compassed," as 
Falstaff says, "like a good Bilboa, in 
the circamference of a peck, hilt to 
point, heel to head." 

Travellers having time to visit the 
Gbvemment factory should on no 
account purchase elsewhere. Here 
there is a large, well-Ui; and excel- 
lently arranged show room with a 
most civil attendant, and the price 
of everything distinctly marked in 
pesetas and oents. Swords, knives, 
ladies' scissors, inlaid pa^r-knives, 
and other kinds of fancy cutlery, aro 
her^ displayed in cases. The room is 
open from 9 a.m. till 6 p.m. Erery 
article made at this foctdry bears the 
words Artilleria, Toledo, Fdbrida de 
Toledo, with the date. Articles merely 
stamped with the word Toledo, have 
not been made in the Government 
ftctoiy, and are largely soM in the city. 

The manu&ctory of artistic silks at 
Toledo for church vestments consti- 
tuted one of the greatest industries, in 
Spain. Only <nie remains, belcoiging 
k> S'. Molero, established at the be- 
ginning of the 18th centy. The silks 
woven with gold made there are very 
fine; some specimens exist at the 
Soutii Kensington Museum. 

ISpain, 92. J 



Toledo possesses also a special in- 
dustry, manufacturing a large amount 
of liquorice for export to America. 

§ 16; ExouBsiONS. 

A pleasant walk may be taken in 
the direction of the rly. stat. to the 
Palaoies de Oaliana, close to the river. 
The meadow in which the ruined 
building stands is a field of romance, 
and is called to this day la Hnerta 
del Bey, for here Alonso held a cartes 
when the Oid aanplwned of his vile 
sons-in-law, the Counts oi Carrion.f 
The ruins consist of little else than 
an archway flanked with mutilated 
towers, taxi sosoie arabesque ornamen- 
tation within. Here Oharlemagne is 
said ta have beefi entertain^ by 
Gbliana, whom he converted to Chris- 
tianity and carried dOf to France. 

As Toledo was the capital of the S. 
frontier of Spain, it was well defended 
against the Moors by mediaeval for- 
tresses. The hilly lines of the Xontes 
de Toledo, Sierra del Duquoy &C., with 
the moat rivers of the Tagus and 
Guadiana, formed noble sites for 
def(Mice. These wild and picturesque 
scenes^ which never have been pro- 
perly investigated, well deserve notice 
from the artist and antiquarian. 
Among the chief castles are those of 
Xontalban and Quadamor, which may 
be visited in a horseback excursion of 
2 days, and the latter is accessible by 
carriage. The night is best spent at 
G^tei. 

Leaving Toledo by the Puente San 
Martion, we turn to the rt. and follow 
the high road as far as the 10th kilo- 
meter stone. Opposite this we turn 
again to the rt by a venta, and 20 
min.'s riding brings us in sight oi the 
Castle of Ouadamnr. It is a very 
co]!npact buildiiig on a mnall scale, 
but externally well preserved, with 
bartizan angular turrets to the keep. 
The ruined rooms have some Gothic 
inscriptions. The arms of the Counts 
of Fuen-Salida, over the entrance, 
indicate Pedro Lope de Ayala, the 
first count and favourite of Enrique IV; I 

t For the true historr of this Moorish vlQa 
see Gayangos (Moh. D. iL 383). 

L 
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At Gnarrazar, near Gnadamur, were 
found in 1858 the Visigothio gold 
votive crowuB, now exhibited in the 
Musee do Quny, Paris, and in the 
Anneria Beal, Madrid. 

From the village of Gnadamnr 
there is a well-defined bridle track 
through orchards and fields to Q hr.) 

Polan. Here the high road is 
agftin followed, an ofbhoot of the 
8ierra de Toledo is crossed by the 
Puerto de Alpedregas, and we de- 
scend to 

8 m. CkdTei. Here take a local 
guide and proceed in a westerly direc- 
tion throneh the yUlage cf Lugar 
Nuevo to the (8 hrs.) Castle of Xont- 
alban. The outer wall and a lofty 
bastion which flanked the entrance 
alone remain. The latter is pierced 
by an immense Gothic entrance arch- 
way. It is probably the largest of 
all the castles in the province of 
Toledo, and is picturesquely perched 
above a wild ravine, through which 
bawls a tributary of the Tagus. The 
views of this river and of the surround- 
ing sierras are very fine. 

Bridle-path to (90 m.) Avila, passing 
Bardense Castle, vrith a lofty sq. tower, 
commanding fine Tiews. Its upper 
tier on the K. side is entirelv occupied 
by an enormous Uon rampant, probably 
the largest crest in the world. Beyond 

16 m. TorryoB Stat. (Ete. 65), the 
country is rich and level. 

27 m. Maqneda, whose castle is the 
best preserved in the provinca The 
portal has a curious Moorish archway, 
and the battlements are of Moorish 
tiles, with projecting angles. Here 
are two ruined convents and an old 
tower. Crossing the Alberche, the 
track ascends to 

37 m. Escalena, the largest ruined 
castle in the province, built in 1442 by 
Alvaro de Luna in the rich semi- 
Saracenic taste of the nge. Portions of 
its walls remain, and the polace of the 
counts, with a chapel. The Colegvtta 
is also worth a visit. Thence through 
. Almorox, with its pretty ch., skirting 
fine woods fuU of game, always due 
K.,to 



50 m. San Kartin de Valdeiglesias 
(8780). The town is entered between 
the Moorish castle, with its alcazar 
in the centre, and the bull-ring. 
Over the retablo of the parish ch. is a 
finely-carved wooden arch. [To visit 
the Toros, follow the Caldroso road for 
2 kn., then turn to rt. and ford the 
Tortolas into a meadow (see Avila, 
Rte. 1).] 

A miserable track, one of the worst 
in the Castiles, leads orer stones and 
deep cart-ruts in 8 hrs. to Cebreros. 
It descends from Yaldeiglesias to the 
Tortosa, which is forded. Then over 
hills, crossing the Alberche by the fine 
old bridge of VcUsorJo, and ascending 
past a p^ty hermitage to 

65 m. Oeorwoa The paridi ch. of 
Santiago is a handsome and lofty gra- 
nite building with nave and aiides. 
Hence it is a day's ride over a Yerj 
rough track to 

90 m. ATila (Bte. IX 



ROUTE 18. 

OIUDAD BEAL TO HANZANABE8, BT 

DAiMiEL. 42 m. Bail. 

From Ciudad Beal Stat. (Bte. 16) 
the line runs E. to 

15 m. ALKAORO Stat. (8550> Here 
is a convent belonging to the order 
of Calatrava, vrith fine staircase 
and cloisters. The Paseo de la Glo- 
rieta is a pleasant promenade. Kum- 
erous lace factories surround the town, 
employing more- than 5000 hands. 
Exc^lent black lace is made here, 
^hich, although inferior in quality, is 
far more reasonable than at Barce- 
lona; also white coarse torchon lace 
in large quantities. 

28 m. Daimiel Stat. (9850). One 
of the most important towns of La 
Mancha. It is placed in the centre of 
the Campo de Calatra7a» one of the 
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best whieat - producing districts in 
Spain. To the 1. is BolaStos with its 
iM. castle. To the N.E. are the lakes 
termed Los Ojos (Eyes) del Gnadiana, 
which that river throws up after flow- 
ing 23 m. underground &om Tomelloso 
(Bte. 19). The ground above them is 
called El Puente. 

42 m. XanianareB Junot. Stat, for 
Madrid or SeviUe (Bte. 19). Buffet. 



EOUTE 19. 

MADBID TO STA. OBUZ DB MTJDBLA, BT 
ASAHJUXZ AinO VALDSPBKAS. 150 m. 

BaU. 

Stat, at the Atocha. Ticket and 
omnibus office, 2 CaUe de AlcaU 
Country most uninteresting. 

9 m. Oetafe Stat (Bte 16.) 

13 m. Pinto Stat. Here is a ruined 
casde in which the Princess of Eboli 
was imprisoned by Philip II. 

17 m. Valdemoro Stat. (2360). 
Here is a college for the instruction 
of cadets for the civil guard of Spain. 

21 m. Glempozuelos Stat (2500). 
In the neighbourhood are consider- 
able saline springs. 

31 m. ABANJTTEZ Junct Stat. 
BuffeL (Bly. to Cuenca, Bte. 20.) 

To see the palace, getrdens, and Gasa 
del Labrador, an order should be ob- 
tained either at Madrid or of the 
mayordomo on the spot. 

Aranjuez (fiura Jovis. 8300) is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the Tagus and 
Jarama. The Marquis of Mi^tflores,, 
Marquis of Salamanca, and several 
noble and wealthy families have built 
villas in the neighbourhood. The 
season here is in April and May, when 
the eourtwas formeriy often in. resi- 
dence. In June it becomes very un- 
healthy, as the heat acts on the waters 
and fills the air with fever and ague. 



This royal domain, with its elms, 
oaks, water-brooks, gardens, and sing- 
ing birds, is indeed a verdurous oasis 
in the midst of the treeless, waterless 
Gastiles. 

In the 14th centy. Aranjuez was 
originally the summer residence of 
Lorenzo Suarez de Figueroa, Master 
of the Order of Santiago. It l)ecame 
a royal property when the mastership 
was merged in the crown under Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. Charles Y., in 
1536, made it a shooting-villa, and 
Philip n. employed Herrera to con- 
struct additional buildings. Much, 
however, was burnt by a Are, and 
more taken down by Philip V., who 
rebuilt a portion in French style, 
leaving Charles III., Charles IV., and 
Ferdinand VII. to finish it. 

The Palace is situated on the L 
bank of the Tagus, in the N.W. angle 
of the town. The bald Plaza de San 
Antonio, with a gallery and iron rail- 
ing, aflbrds space for dust and glare. 
The interior of the palace contains 
some indiflerent pictures, and fresco 
ceilings by Jordan, Mengs, Maella, 
the poor (jonrado Bayeu, and others. 
There are, however, three interesting 
pictures by Bosch (Jerome van Aeken) 
a painter of the beginning of the 16tn 
century, almost unknown out of Spain. 
They represent fantastic subjects and 
allegories in the style of Brueghel, 
which were much praised by the 
authors of his time. China fanciers 
should particularly examine the cabi- 
net fitted up with the finest specimens 
known of Buen Betiro porcelain. The 
walls, of this room are entirely covered 
with large plaques representing in 
relief groups of Japanese 



igures; they are beautifully pain- 
ted and modelled. The looking- 
glasses made at La Gxanja add to the 
effect. The frames are composed of 
fruits and flowers. This room was 
painted and modelled by Joseph 
Gricci, 1763, one of the artists brought 
over by Charles III. of Naples, when 
he established at Madrid in 1759 the 
fabric of Buen Betiro, which existed 
previously at the Neapolitan palace of 
Capo di M&fUe, This porcelain is 
marked with the Fleur De LU ip 
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that Charles IV., in order to protect 
his wife's minion Godoy, abdicated in 
favour of Ferdinand VII. Godoy, a 
vile tool of Buonaparte's, was thus 
saved to consummate his guilt by 
signing the transfer of 8pain to France. 
• The royal breeding establishments 
near Aranjuez, like those near Cor- 
dova, were almost destroyed by the 
invaders, but restored by Ferdinand 
yn. In the stables there are Bome 
fine Padres y Garanonea for breeding 
from mares and asaes ; the females are 
allowed to wander at liberty over a 
district of great extent This e»- 
tablishment waa renewed in 1876; 
English sires, dams, and grooms were 
then introduced. 

On a hill to the 1. (going to Ocafia) 
is a pond, here called, as usual, the 
sea — el mar de Ontigoia. 

Aranjuez is celebrated foriteoapar- 
a^us, which grows to an enormous 
size, and is sold at the stat 

40 m. Gastill^o Jund Stat, (change 
for Toledo). Kte. 17. 

46 m. VUlasequilla Stat. 5 m. E. 
are the vineyards of Yepes, which pro- 
duce a fine white wine, held in con- 
siderable estimation. The town itsdU 
is worth a visit, and is one of the 
few in Spain unapproachable by any 
wheeled vehicle aoove the rank of 
a bullock-cart. It is a picturesque 
old town, with walls, turreted gates, 
and a quaint market-place, on one 
side of which stands the Greco-Romano 
Ch. with a finely -carved retablo, 
painted by Tristan in 1616. The 
subjecte are the Adoration of Kings 
and Shepherds ; the Scourging and 
Bearing of the Cross ; the Resurrec- 
tion and Ascension ; and eight half- 
length Sainte. 

53 m. Huerta Stet. Celebrated for 
its breed of sheep. 

75 m. VlUaoaSbui Stat. Bridges 
over the Oiguela and Biaasares. 

85 m. Quero Stat. To the rt. are 
several salt-water pools. Here an ex- 
tensive salt and soda manufacture 
is carried on. 



colours or gold. One of the rooms is 
built in imitation of Las Dos Her" 
manas at the Alhambra. 

The mirrors and the inlaid wood- 
work in this palace are very fine. In 
the palace chapel of San Antonio is 
an Annunciaiion attributed to Titian, 
which was presented to Charles V. by 
the Master of Santiago. 

The look-out on the gardens over 
the parterre, the Jardines delPrinoipe 
y de la Isla, with its shady avenues of 
oriental planes and cascades, is charm- 
ing. Here, in spring, all the nightin- 
gales of Spain seem collected. The 
principal fountains only play on great 
holidavB and roval birthdays. The 
best objects to observe are the Puerta 
del Sol, the Foimtain of the Swan, 
la Oascada, Labyrinth, Swiss moun- 
tain* Neptune, Ceres, Bacchus, and 
the Tritons. The elms brought from 
England by Philip II. grow mag- 
nificently under tms combined heat 
and moisture. They were the first 
introduced, says Evelyn, into Spain, 
where from their rareness they are as 
much admired as palm-trees are by us. 
One of them is a gigantic tree, some 
^0 feet in girth. 

The Casa del Labrador, or labourei^s 
cottage, is another plaything of that 
silly monarch Charles IV. It is 
richly fitted un with chma, marbles, 
tapestries, ana platina-inlaid walls 
and doors. The walls of the back 
staircase are painted with scenes and 
subjecte illustrating the costume, &c., 
at the time of Charles lY. The larae 
saloon is painted by Maella. l£o 
malachite chair and table were given 
by Prince Demidoff to the ex-^ueen 
of Spain, Isabella. The chairs in the 
different rooms are worth notice. In 
one of these rooms there is an interest- 
ing collection of 20 ancient marble 
busts of Greek philosophers, brought 
hither by Charles Ill.t 

The norera, or Jardin Inglas, was 
laid out by Bichaid Wall, an Irish- 
man. 

It was at Aranjuez, March 19, 1808, 

t An enterUiDing aoooont of Araqjiies 
duiDg the reigns of Gbarlet lU. and IV. wiU 
be foand in the 1st vol. of *Iiord Anckland's 
Memoirf.' 



93 m. Alc&sar de Baa Juan Junct 
(8400.) This ancient town is engaged 
m varions manufacturing indostnes. 
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It was founded by the Geltiberians, 
and was formerly the head-quarters of 
the Order of San Juan. (Bly. to 
Valencia and Alicante, Bte. 120.) 

108 m. Argramasilla de Alba Stat 
The village (10 m. R)wa8 the birth- 
place of * Don Quijote/ 

6 m, further N.E.E. is TomeUoso 

S 1,000), the largest town in La 
ancha, and the centre of the wine- 
trade with Bordeaux, the greater part 
pf the claret of commerce being here 
produced, as well as a large quantity 
of Cognac. 

JAident admirers of Cervantes may 
ke the following two days' excur- 
sion on horseback from TomeUoso 
throngh the cheerless wastes of La 
IkEanoha. They must carry all pro- 
visions, take a local guide, and put 
up wiUi the roughest accommodation 
at night. Quitting: TomeUoso in a 
S. direction we proceed to 

12 m. La Oalera, a hamlet of a dozen 
houses with good water. Here the 
track turns B. to 

16 m. Oasa de Atom, consisting of 
three houses only. 

24 m. Buidera, Just before reach- 
ing this place are the 16 lakes. Las 
Lagrunas de Buidera. Three of them 
adjoin the route. The Guadiana rises 
in these swamps and is lost at Tomel- 
loso, 15 m. ^m its source, to re- 
appear again 23 m. distant near 
Daimiel (Bte. 18). The lakes con- 
tain fish. Each has its own name, 
that of La Oolgada being the deepest, 
and most interesting, because its cool 
waters are guarded by the ruined 
castle of Boeafirida, in which lived 
Boca Florida, to whom Montesinos 
was married. 

83 m. Osa de MontieL 3 m. distant 
is the Oueva de Montesinos, into 
which the knight descended. It is 
near the Ermita de Saeliees, and close 
to one of the lakes. The cave itself. 
(Don. Quij. 11. 23), probably the 
remains of some ancient mine, is about 
40 vards wide and 60 deep, and is 
Tisea as a refuge in storms by hunters 
and shepherds. The entrance is 
blocked up with underwood. As in 
the Don's time, it is still the haunt of 
bats and birds, who have deposited 



a bed of gttano nearly a foot thick. 
There is a lake at the bottom. 

Here is the Campo de Kontiel, the 
site of the decisive battle (fought on 
a Wednesday, 14th March, 1369), the 
last act of the fratricidal warfare 
waged between Don Pedro the Cruel 
and Henry of Trastamara, who here 
butchered his king and brother, aided 
by French knights, by whom the 
monarch was held unfairly down in 
the death struggle. 

From Osa de Montiel the rly. may 
be regained by riding 21 m. K.N.ti. to 
YiUarrobledo, a large town with a 
station on the main line between 
Alcazar San Juan and Albacete 
(Bte. 120). It is best reached firom 
Osa by diking E. to the carriage- 
road which runs due N. ftom Aloarea 
toYillarrobledo.] 

Leaving Argamasilla, the mountains 
of the Siena Morena are seen in the 
distance to' the rt The rly. now 
enters La Xanoha (probably derived 
from the Arabic mawM, dry land). 
This denuded district consists of a 
wide expanse of monotonous steppes 
exposed to cutting wintry blasts and 
scorched by the calcinating summer 
heats. The province of Oiudad Beat 
is indeed the most sparsely populated 
in Spain, and contains only 13 in- 
habitants to the square kilometer as 
compared with 108 in Barcelona. 
Nought but the genius of a Cervantes 
could have thrown any charm over 
such a tawny and arid wilderness. 

123 m. Manaaaares Jundt. Stat. 
B. (9000). The ecclesiologist may 
visit the modem Gothic oh. 

Bly. to Cludad Beal. (Bte. 18.) 

7 m. due N. of Manzanares, on the 
high road from Madrid to Andalucia, 
is theVenta de Quesada, where Don 
Quijote was knighted. Cervantes 
must have sketched the actual inn, 
and its still-existing weU. The water 
communicates with the Guadiana, 
which, like the Guadalquivir, eats 
its way through loamy banks. 

Horsepath from Manzanares to (3 
m. S.E.) Xembrilla. This Uttle town, 
on the river Ai^el, has an ancient 
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9an(stTia)*y, with pictures from the 
castle of Tocon, reconquered by Alonso 

vn^. 

From Menzanares the rlj. trayerses 
a district thickly clothed with vine- 
yards to 

140 m. Yaldepeaas Stat. <14,000). 
The juice of the grape issues from this 
valley of stones and is the produce of 
the Burgundy vine, transplanted into 
Spain. The liquor is kept in caves 
in huge earthenware jars. When 
remov^ it is put into goat and pig- 
skins, such as Don Quijote attacked. 
The wine, when taken to distant 
places, is generally adulterated. When 
pure, it is rich, fruity, and high- 
coloured. It will keep well, and im- 
prove for ten yeiurs. Half-way to the 
next stat. the Jabdl(m is crossed^ on 
which stream (4 m. S.W.) is Torre 
Nuevct, where I)on Quijote liberated 
the galley-slaves. 

150 m. Santa Cmz de Xudela Stat. 
Its ch. dates firom the 15th oenty. 
It cairies on a trade in wine^ cutlery, 
and garters^ which are ofifored for sale 
at this stat. and at Aranjuez and 
Alcazar de San Juan. Some of the 
garters are gaily embroidered and 
enliveneci with opposite mottos, e*g. 
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and 



* Te dirifn estas ligas 
Mis penas j fBAigaa ; " 

* Intrepido es amor 

De todo sale venoedor;" 



and so forth. These epigrammata are 
truly antique, and none wrote them 
neater thsui the Spaniard Martial. 
Visit the Bodegas of the Marques de 
Santa Cruz de Mudela. 

For continuation of this rly, to 
Seville, see Bte. 80. 



ROUTE 20. 

▲BANJITBZ TO OUBNOA, BY OOA^A AND 

HUETE. 95 m. Bail. 

Natives will attempt to dissuade 
travellers frow visiting the *' tumble- 



down, medissval, and unmodemised 
city " of Guenca. Let not any of our 
readers be thus misled, but start at 
the first opportunity. From 

Aranjuez Junct. Stat. (Rte. 19) the 
line branches L to 

• 11 m. OoaSa (5000), a town re- 
covered firom the Moors in 1106 by 
Alonso VJ. It has an ancient 
fountain, and an aqueduct attributed 
to the Romans, but more probably 
the work of Juan de Herrera, in the 
time of Philip II. The convent of 
the Oarmelitas Descalzos contained 
some pictures, but the French sacked 
the place under Soult in 1809, and 
destroyed the precious archives in the 
town hiJl On the plain between 
Ooafia and Dosharrios (6 m. S.) a 
most important battle was fought on 
Nov. 19, 1809, between the French 
and the Spanish, when the latter 
were totally defeated. The Seville 
Junta gave the command of 60,000 
men (armed and equipped at the 
expense of England) to one Juan 
Carlos de Arciz^a, an utterly incom- 
petent man. ' Their object was to 
drive the French ^om Madrid, but 
the Duke of WelUugton saw the 
futility of the scheme, and refused 
all support. After marching from 
Andalucia through La Mancha, Arci- 
zaga offered battle on this plain. 
Instead of defending hunself amongst 
the hiUs and broken ground. Soult 
assumed the aggressive, and opened 
with a splendid cavalry charge, which 
at once confused the enemy. In 3 
hours 55,000 Spanish were utterly 
routed by 25,000 French. The latter 
took 26,000 prisoners, 45 guns, and 
25 stands of colours, and killed and 
wounded 5000 Spaniards, whilst their 
own loss waa only 1700 men. The 
issue of this campaign completely 
frustrated the Ihike's plans, opened 
Andalucia to Soult, and fixed Joseph 
on the tottering throne. 

38 m. Taranoon Buffet (4500), situ- 
ated in a plain on the rt. bank of 
the Bianzares, and a place of much 
trafiftc, being the centre of many cross- 
Kjommunications. The W. fa9ade oi 
[the fine parish ch. retains its an- 
Icient ftu4 minute Gothic ornaments. 
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but the K. was moderniBed into the 
loQio order in the time of Philip II. 
Queen Oristina built herself a fine 
palace here soon after her marriage 
with Mnfioz, who was made Dnke of 
Bianzares. 

[About 7. m. 8.E. of Tarancon, 
reached by a bridle-path, is the little 
town of Ucles, which lies amid gar- 
dens and AlamedoB watered by the 
Bedija. On a hill abore towers the 
enormous magnificent Convent^ once 
belonging to tiie order (k Santiago, of 
which Uolds was the first encomienda, 
and the abbot was mitred; it was 
founded in 1174 on the site of a 
Moorish aleagarf of which tiie tower 
is preserved in the Sw of the present 
edifice. It commands a supero view. 
The E. fa9ade is built in the Berru- 
guete style, the K. and W. in the 
olaagjcal, the S. in bad Ghurrigner- 
esque. The chapel was raised in 
1600, in the simple Herrera style, 
and has a good reja and retablo of 
1672. Victor sacked the convent in 
1809, and left it almost a wreck, but 
it is now in the hands of the Jesuits, 
who have established a school there, 
uid put the convent and ch. into first- 
rate order. 

ITel^ is a fatal site in all Spanish 
annals, for here, in 1100, Sanoho, the 
son of Alonso YL, was defeated and 
killed by the infidel, whereby his 
other's neart was broken; see the 
affecting account in Mariana (z. 5) ; 
the &tal spot is still called Sieuendei, 
from the seven counts killed theve.] 

61 m. HUZTB Stat. (3750), a well- 
built town prettily situated in a small 
hill-girt plain on the L bank of the 
river of the same name. From the 
centre of the plain rise the ruins of 
the ancient castle. At the W. end is 
a thickly-wooded and shady Ala- 
meda, and the streets are wide and 
clean. The parish ch. of San Esteban 
contains a handsome choir with fine 
walnut-carved seats. The facade of 
the Oonvento de MeroenarioB nas 86 
balconies and corresponding screens. 
Huete is of great antiquity, and was 
the JtUmivm of Ptolemy. It si^ered 



much during the Peninsular and 
Carlist wars. 

The convent oh. of San lorenio 
Justiniano has a good faQade, with 
reliefs of the Nativity and Oharity, 
surrounded by S children. At the 
high altar is a Oonoeption, Oruoi- 
fixien, Holy Family, and Adoration of 
the Kings. 

The line threads a valley to 

89 m. Ohillaron. Here the coach 
road to Guadalajara by Sacedon (Bte. 
26) joins therly. The line follows the 
picturesque valley of the Jucar by its 
rt. bank to 

95 m. CUENCA Stat. (8100), to the 
S.W. of the city, outside the suburb 
of San Agustin, on the Valencia road. 
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§ 1. SiTDATION. 

Chienoa is romantically situated on 
an isolated rock, washed oy a river as 
at Toledo and Bonda. The peak 
itself is called San Cristobal, To the 
N. fiows the Juoar, with the height of 
La Majestad beyond: to the S. the 
beautiful Huecar overlooked by 
another height. El Socorro. Between 
these two streams, which unite to the 
W., is situated the old city, which 
rises like a pyramid. Its old walls, 
towers, and houses, overhang the 
precipices and barren rocks, which 
enhance the charm of the fertile 
valleys below. In the upper town 
the plaza and cathedral occupy almost 
the only lerel space ; for the streets 
are steep, torturoas and narrow. The 
Jucar and Huecar descend through 
defiles spanned with bridges and 
planted with charming walks, mills, 
and poplars. To the S. and W. of 
these streams is situated the modem 
portion of the city, consisting of four 
suburbs, Trinidad, San Agustin^ San 
Francis ^4 Tri<i^e», Here tho 
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streets are new, wide and handsome. 
The picturesque market-etalls are 
pitched in the oroad upper end of the 
Calle de Madereros in San Agustin. 
The chief communication between 
the two parts of the city is the 
Pnente de la Trinidad, which crosses 
the Huecar near its junction with the 
Jucar. 

Guenoa, once celebrated alike for 
its arts, literature and manufactures, 
now only retains its picturesque po- 
sition, which is one of the finest in 
Spain, and rirals Ronda and Alhama 
in natural beauty. The artiBtical 
obleots are numerous. The shooting, 
fishing, botany and geolo^ of the 
district well deserve notice. The 
mountains to the N.E. are a portion 
of the Idubedan chain^and culminate 
in the Cerro de San Felipe and 
Muela de San Juan. They contain 
the sources of . no less than four 
laiqge rivers, the Tagns and Gna- 
diana flowing into the Atlantic, and 
the Jitcar and Guadaliavar into the 
Mediterranean! These ranges were 
the fastnesses of the brave Oelti- 
berians, who waged a desperate guer- 
rilla warfare against the Bomans. 

The fine forests called los pinares 
de Cuenoa are prov^bial, and rival 
those of Soria. Squirrels are very 
abundant here. The scenery in these 
immemorial woods and rocks is wild, 
the lakes and streams are ftdl of trout, 
and the hills abound in botany and 
geology, yet to be properly investi- 
gated 

These lecalities, in the 15th and 
16th centuries, were densely peopled 
with bti^ rich traders in its staple, 
wool. With the exception of Ciudad 
Beal, Ouenca is now the most sparsely 
inhabited province of Spain. 

§ 2. HiBTOBiOAL NonoB.t 

Ouenca, purely Moorish in its origin, 
was given in 1106 by Ben Abet, lung 

f For details, constilt. • Pollenoomlo de 
Cuenca,' Petrus de Solera ReynoBO, 4to., 
Gnenca, 1624 ; and * La Hlstorla,' Juan Pabk> 
Ifartir Biao, fol., Mad.. 1620, a carious 
volame, which also contains portraits of the 
Heodoias, long Its i^ovemors; refer «l8o Vf 



of Seville, as part of the portion of 
Zaida his daughterjWhen she became 
the wife of Alonso vl. The inhabit- 
ants, however, rebelled at the trans- 
fSer, and the city was retaken by 
Alonso VIII., Sept. 26, 1177. The 
campaign is detailed by Mariana(xi. 
14), who records how Alonso VJLll. 
was in want of everything at the 
critical moment. The site of his 
oamp of starvation is still shown at 
Fuentes del Bey. See En esa eivdad 
de Biirgfot— (Duran iv. 207). The 
eity was captured at last by strata- 
gem. A Onristian slave inside, one 
Martin Alhaja, let out his Moorish 
mcuster^s merino flocks as if to pasture, 
but then gave them to his hungry 
countrymen. These wolves having 
eaten tne animals, put on their fleeces 
and were conducted back on all-fonrs. 
They were let into Ouenca by a small 
still-existing postern in the walls. 
From this strange flock sprang most 
of the ennobled families of Cuenca, 
«.g., Albomoz, Alarocm, Cabrera, 
CJarrillo, Salazar, fto. 

The unfortunate city snffiared to a 
great extent during the last Carlist 
war. On March 17, 1878, the CWlists 
invested the town, and, after a strag- 
gle of 7 hours, carried awav 13,8001. 
from the bank and principal inhabit- 
ants. In February 1874 the^ robbed 
the province of 50,000Z. The city, 
which had, in the meantime been for- 
tified, was besieged by a Oarlic^ army 
tmder Don Garios' brother, Don Al- 
fonso and his wife Dofia Blanca. By 
the help of a double treason they en- 
tered both the upper and lower town 
on July 8, 1874, and committed every 
atrocily. They burnt the archives, 
and Dofia Blanca urged the troops on 
to sack the place. 

Cuenca, in its good old times, pro- 
duced great men of varied excellence. 
Among her worthies maybe named 
Mendoza and Gil Albomoz, generals 
and prelates; the artists Becerril, 
Xamete, Tanez, and Mora, the best 



.'Hecfaos de a«reta Hnrtado de Uemdom^* Ohr. 
fiuarec de Figoeroa, 4to„ Mad., 1618. <Hist. 
de U Cluda4 de Caenca.' Don Trefon Mtifios, 
Caetico, 18^1 
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gapil of Heiem. Here were bora 
Figueroa, the poet, and Alonao de 
Ojeda, the friend of Oolnmbus ; and 
last, not least, Lope de BarrientoB.t 
The city bears for arms, ** gules, a 
sacramental chalice, wil^ a star of 
eight rays argent/' It was onoe cele- 
brated for ite splendid silver work, 
wrought i^efly oy the ftimily of the 
Becerriles; 

§ 8. Walk boufd thb Gitt. 

Fully to appreciate the beauty of 
Ouenca the following round may be 
taken. From the W. suburb of La 
Trinidad, cross the pretty Jucar to 
the N. suburb of San laoaro by the 
new stone bridge of San Anton. 
Down stream on the L a curious old 
Moorish water wheel may be seen 
still in use. Descend to the N. and 
ascend to the rt. t)ank of the Jucar by 
ihe roadway. The colour of the 
water is beautifally clear, with a 
slight greenish tint. Passing the 
shaidy copse of poplars and white- 
leaveid aspens, above on the rt. rises 
rock-built Ouenca. Continue the 
walk on to the bridge Las Escalas, 
which crosses the Jucar higher up by 
timber-beams, liud upon stone piers ; 
but, before going over it, ascend fur- 
ther up the rt. bank, look back on 
the town and into the valley. There 
is a pathway from this bridge to the 
postern of San Jnan in the old city. 
Kext cross the bridge and ascend a 
jagzag pathway cut in the rock to a 
little Alameda by a chapel, with a 
striking view of the valley. Continue 
along the pathway to the L under the 
sandstone difEs. This leads to the 
summit of the ridee on which the old 
city is built. (The plaza and cathe- 
dral can be reached by entering the 
adjoining Puerta del Castillo.) 5 
mm. 8.E. of the gateway some steps 
cut in the rock lead down to a spring 
or streamlet which finds its way down 
the slopes by a devious course into 
ifae Huecar ; thus irrigating numerous 
gftfdens filled with fine vegetables 
and firnit-trees, and feeding the creep- 

f Consult *BIoffrafi« de Caenqnenoes 
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ers which mantle luxuriantly the 
crags and stones. The pathway rans 
just beyond a tank where picturesque 
washerwomen oonnegate, forming 
artistic groups and colours. The 
Huecar is but a brook, from being so 
much drained off to water the gardens 
on the low ground near it. !^low on 
the rt are beautiful views of the 
bridge and convent of San Pablo with 
the surrounding cliffiB of brown cylin- 
drical ro<^. 

The Dominican OonTsnt of San 
Pablo, now a school, is perched on a 
precipice in a bend of the rivulet The 
facade has unfortimatelv been moder- 
nised witii a most absurd portal The 
Corinthian retabk) of handsome jasper 
has figures of three monks between the 
pillars in the divisions. The interior 
of the church is simple, two bold 
semi-circular arches from each side of 
the nave, each recess containing a 
chapel : the groining of the roof is 



El Pnente de San Pablo, a *viadnet 
worthy of the Bomans, which rivals 
in height and solidity the arches of 
M^da, Alcantara, and Segovia, rises 
150 ft, 850 ft long, connecting the 
broken rocks. It has five round arches 
reared on colossal piers, and was 
built in 1523 for the convenience of 
the monks bv Franeiseo de Luna, at 
the cost of the Canon Juan de Pozo. 
Allowed to get out of repair, the two 
W. arches have been most bunglingly 
mended. The modem parapet, neg- 
ligently built witliin its original posi- 
tion, is considered here a very proper 
restMwtion. Thus only milea and 
foot-passengers can pass where two 
carriages could formerly ; and, what 
is worse, the approaching decay of 
the whole bridge is accelerated. 

By re-crossing the bridge travellers 
can ascend into the old town to the 
plaza and cathedral. By descending 
the roadway on either oank of the 
Hneear, they can reach the Calle de 
los Madereros in the new town. 

§ 4. Cathedral. 

The *CAXESI>&AL was founded in 
1178 by Alonsb VIIL, who removed to 
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this new bishopric the ancient sees of 
Valera and Aroos ; it was ocmsecrated 
by the prelate Don Bodrigo Ximenez 
de Bada. The na?e with its single 
aisles, the false transepts, and the first 
two bays of the double aisle beyond 
them, are all of the very best and 
purest early pointed work. To this 
has been added a semi-circular chan- 
cel of much later date, and some vul- 
gar ornamentation, in the Portuguese 
style, to the clerestory above the 
ooro. The crossing has no lantern, 
but fine early pointed vaulting with 
zigzag mouldings. Bach transept 
has a wheel : several of the windows 
are admirably colouied; and the 
carving of the ancient capitals is sin* 
gularly bold and graceful. All the 
rest of the work» including the fittings 
of the chapels, ia of Renaissance date. 

The fa9ade fronting the Plaza was 
modernised in 1664-69 by a blunderer 
named Joee Arroyo, who painted the 
interior yellow, picked oiit with black, 
in Bupp<wed imitation of the cathedral 
at Siena, and in compliment to Diego 
de Mendoza, a Cuencan, who ruled so 
long in that city, and is buried in this 
cathedral. Of his great family was 
Don (Garcia Hurtado de Mendoza, 
fourth Marquis of Cafiete, the hero of 
the Araucanian war, which forms the 
subject of the epio of Spain by £r- 
pilla.t 

The apsis behind the high altar 
is very striking, and the mazes, of 
columns intersect each other quite 
orientally; the arches, semi-Moorish 
and semi-Gothic^ spring from a bold 
cornice, which projects beyond the 
heads of the lower columns. The 
ornate semi-Moorish arch which forms 
the entrance to the high altar springs 
from corbels, or, to speak more cor^ 
rectly, from excrescences of the capi- 
tals; and a similar oriental form is 
preserved in the arches at the W. end 
of the cathedral, but they are turned 
from the heads of the piero in the 
common plan of Grothic constmcticoL 
The coroy placed as usual in the centre, 
was unfortunately modernised and 
spoilt by Bishop Florez, of whose vile 

i Sie»Lo8He«Tio8,*&c.,by8iM|resa«Figde- 
nw, 4to., ]f«d., 1S1S» ^ 



period aie the organs and jasper 
pulpit; the splendid r^, however, 
and the eagle lectern, are of the olden 
time, and are masterpieces of Her- 
nando de Arenas, 1557. The original 
retdblo was removed in the last cen- 
tury in order to make place for the 
present high altar, whicm is indeed as 
fine as jaspers can make it ; although 
classical in style, it is stamped with 
the academical commonplace of its 
designer, Ventura Bodriguez, ob. 
1785. The statue of the Virgin was 
sculptured in Genoa ; the transpar- 
enUy or heavy pile at the back oi the 
altar, is dedicated to San Julian, once 
Bishop of Onenca, who, with San 
Onorato, is the honoured tutelar of 
this city. The four handsome serpen- 
tine columns were brought from the 
Barranco de San Juan at Granada; 
the commonplace urn, with the statues 
of Faith, Hope, and Obarity, were 
wrought at Carrara, in 1768, by Fran- 
cisco vergara, a Valencian settled in 
Italy. As Guenca is placed in a 
jasper district, the Cathedral is nat- 
urally adorned with this costly ma- 
terial: there are varieties of pale 
pink, dark red blotched with orange, 
and brownish yellow ; but the finest 
specimens are me sculptured pulpits, 
fiushed with rose, and the four columns 
at the high altar, marked with large 
cretaceous eyes. 

Several of the chapels are remark- 
able. The Capilla de los Apostolei 
(3rd on rt.), of rich plateresque, has a 
fine portal and reja, with a Gothio* 
ribbed ceiling of beautiful stone from 
the neighbouring quarries of Arcos: 
Passing a smaller altar of the time of 
Philip n., with a much venerated 
image of la Virgen de la Salud, on 
the rt, is the chapel of San Juan (B) 
founded by the canon Juan de 
Bareda, enclosed within a fine Corin- 
thian r^Of with cherubs and armorial 
shields. 

Beyond the transept is the CapilU 
de San Martin, with a good altar and 
carvings, and four remarkable sepul- 
chres of the early prelates, Juan 
Fafiez, a descendant of the Fidua 
Achates of the Cid, and those of 
Lopez, Pedro I^tquoo, mid ^^^ciiH 
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A. Gapnia de los ApoetoleK 

B. Gapilla de S&n Jiiaa. 
G. CftpilUdeSMiMtfttn. 
D. Coro. 

B. High Altftr. 
F. Sagrario. 
(9. Sftorfatj. 
H. Chapter House. 

I. Transparente. 

J. CbtpQIade Santa BleiuL . 

K. Oipilla Honda. 

L. Gftpilla M Sail Joaa 

BautUta. 
M. Capilla de los GaballeroB. 
N. doleter doorway. 
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PasBing onward, we reaoh the 
Sagrario (F) with its superb jasper 
columns, and a miraoulous image 
which aided Alonso in his Tiotories. 
^4joining is the Bacristy (G), where 
there are some good pictures and the 
tombs of Bifihops Raymond and Falcon 
outside the portaL It contains also 
rich gold and silver plate, handsomely 
carred walnut wararobes, and two 
richly enamelled ebony cabinets. The 
BiJa Capitular (HX has an arch of 
the richest plateresque, which dis- 
plays a marvellous power and variety 
pf inventioii. The f4mirable vralnn^ 



doors, oarved with St. Peter, Si Paul, 
and Adoration of the Kings, are at- 
tributed to Bermguete, but the Trans- 
figuration is by an inferior hand; 
they are in good preservation ; the 
walnut stalls are also excellent. 

The ohapel of Santa Elena (J), 
opposite the Transparente, has a good 
portal and walnut retablo. Next to 
it is the long low Capilla honda del 
Espiritn Santo, with a beautiful 
Virgin in the manner of Van Eyck, 
and one of the finest artesenado roofs 
in Spain. 

In the N. chanpel aisle is the shabby 
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little obapel of San Joan Bautista, 
with paintings in the retoiblo by Cris- 
tobal Gkkrcia Salmeron, who, l>0Tn in 
1603, became pupil of OrreBte, and 
adopted Baspano's style, especially in 
his Nativity, the Baptist preaching, 
and in our Saviour mocked, above it. 
The Capilla de los Caballeros (M), so 
called firom the tombs of the Alb(»noz 
family, although it somewhat en- 
cumbers the body of the Cathedral, is 
very remarkable; the door is orna- 
mented with a celebrated stone skele- 
ton : the reja is excellent, and the 
two windows at the E. end are richly 
painted and decorated with armorial 
blazons. The pictures in the retablo^ 
of the date 1526, were given by the 
Pxothonotary Gomez Camllo de Al* 
bomoz, who had lived long^ in Italy; 
they are painted in panel by Hernando 
Yafiez, an able artist, whose works 
are very rare in Spain ; he is said to 
have been a pnpil of Baphael, but his 
stvle is more Florentine than Boman. 
The best are the Oruoiflxion and 
the Adoration of the Kings. Among 
the many grand sepulchres notice 
that of the great Cardinal Gil Car- 
rillo Albomoz, fKend of the gallant 
Alonso XL, whose Life has been 
written by Baltazar Pairelio, * Hittoria 
de lo8 Mecho9y* &o^ 8vo., ToL, 1566, 
and also by Juan Gines de Sepulveda, 
4to., Bolonia, 1612. Observe also the 
tomb of his mother, Teresa de Luna, 
and the fine military figiue to the L of 
the high altar. 

The plateresque Portal or entrance 
into the cloisters (N) rises 28 ft. high, 
and was wrought in Arcos stone by 
Xamete in 1546-50, a sculptor who 
ranks as a rival of Berruguete and 
Damian Ferment. Hie arch is a thing 
of the age when the revived arts of 
pagainism wrestled with Christianity 
even in the churches. Here we have 
saints and harpies, lions, virgins, tri- 
tons, vases, flowers, allegorical virtues, 
Ac, all jumbled together, but forming 
in the aggregate a whole of great 
richness and cinauecento effect, though 
sadly mutilated and whitewashed. 
The architect will remark a peculiar 
oonslTUction of arch : the fluted col- 
nmns c^ Buppert reeting on brackets 



let into the walL The Cloisters are 
in a different style, having been built 
in 1577-83, by Juan Andrea Bodi, 
with the fine stone from the neigh- 
bouring quarries of la Hoi. The 
simple Doric of Herrera was then in 
vogue, which contrasts with the pseudo- 
classical frieze at the E. end, the work 
of another hand and period. 

The Bnrial-ohapel of the X6nd<»aa, 
in form a Greek cross with a cupola, 
is adorned with paintings and sculp- 
ture, the monuments enriched with 
jaspers, and arched niches ranged 
around : here is the tomb with marble 
columns of Dona liles, and that of 
Diego Huriado, viceroy of Siena, ob. 
1566. From the cloisters you may 
ascend to the Seeretaria. The view 
from the cathedral walls is oharming. 

§ 5, BisHOP*a PAUkOB ; Old Houses. 

Near the cathedral in the Biahop'f 
Palace, with a portal of mixed Gkithic, 
and a fine saloon inside called firom 
the tutelar de San Julian, which, with 
the rest of the house, the invaders 
pillaged completely. Many of the 
oldest parish churches are built on 
the widls, and thereby add to their 
irregular and picturesque effect The 
interiors have for the most part 
been sadly modernised, by the once 
rich clergy, who tortui^d their fine 
woods into Churrigueresque and gilt 
gingerbread. The tombs of the 
Montemayors are now in the old 
parish church of Santa llaria in the 
centre of the old city; one is dated 
1462, another, in the plateresque taste 
of 1523, is enriched with the recumbent 
figure of Don Juan in sacerdotal ooe- 
tnme. 

The curious old Oasas Solares, or 
family mansions of the Con^uUtadores^ 
are now desolate, and their armorials 
remain over the portids like hatch- 
ments of the dead : the interiors were 
gutted by the French. Manv of 
these houses are picturesquely built 
over the declivities, such as the 
Alcazar of the Mendozas, which 
towers over the Jucar; there are 
several in the Oalle de Corrednzia 
<C 4). The now unused Mint was 
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btiilt in 1664 by Jos^ de Arroyo. 
The Franciscan convent was erected 
in the 12th centy. by the Templars. 
The position of the Camelitas Des- 
ealias hanging over rock and river is 
fine at the top of the. old city, so aleo 
is that of San Pedro de Alcantara, 
which is placed near the Juceur outside 
the town. Cuenca was once remark- 
able for its colleges, printing-presses, 
mannfaotoriest arts, sciences, and in- 
duBtry, all of which was so utterly 
swept away by the invaders as to 
make the historian Toreno (xx.) 
wonder how a nation so civilised and 
humane could select for destruction 
the works of Spanish piety and learn- 
ing. 

There is a good Instituto Frovinoial, 
established in a modem building near 
the bridge of Trinidad. 

§ 6. EZOUBSIONB. 

Sportsmen who venture into the 
wild hills around Cuenca should take 
a local guide and attend to the pro- 
YMid. These expeditions are numerous 
and full of attraction for the geologist, 
botanist, lover of lakes, angler, and 
Bportsman. As horses and mules are 
not easily procurable at Cuenca, 
enquire for them as socm as possible. 
The finest general views of the city 
are gained from the caverned cliffs 
rising above the L bank of the 
JSueear (Cueva de la Zarza.) 

A. From the bridge of San Pabk> 
a path ascends the green well-watered 
vadley to 

6 m. Falomera, a village of peren- 
nial fountains, by which Cuenca is 
well supplied with water. They were 
set in action by an excellent hydrauhst 
in 1538, named Juan Yelez. The 
JPuente 40l Vrayla, near Palomera, is 
more worthy of an Egeria than a 
friar. The mills on these streams, 
the pines and rocks covered with 
wild flowers, are truly picturesque. 
i hr. further the Huecar is crossed by 
a small bridge, and the trac^ ascends 
steeply over broken ground to 

17 m. La Cierra, where fine violet 
jaspers axe found. To the N., on the 



common of Cotillas, is a cavern formed 
of carbonite of lime filtrations with 
fine stalactites, which may be visited, 
taking torches. 

B. The angler may ascend the 
valley of the Jucar, although the fish 
are shy from eternal poaching. About 
a mile up the steeam are the Puentes 
del Bey, where Alonso was encamped. 
Thence to 

11 m. Valdeoabras. In the vicinihr 
are the immense pine forests, which 
furnish building timber for Madrid. 
The lumbermen guiding the hewn 
logs down the streams form a most 
picturesque scene. In these woods 
the deer-stalker may perhaps pick up a 
stag or two. Further up the valley is 

18 m. ir&a, a small village situated 
between the Jucar audits lake, which, 
being preserved, is well stocked with 
trout and barbel. On it is a movable 
island. N^ar this are some coal 
mines^ one of which furnishes a fine 
jet 

C. 4 hrs. ride from Cuenca is the 
curious Cindad Encantada— worth a 
visit, but hy no means go without a 
guide. Over a large tract of land the 
waters, containing large quantities of 
lime dissolved by the carbonic acid 
which they carry, deposit this upon the 
horizontal strata, and have thereby 
produced ' some fantastic effects of 
ruined palaces and varieties of natural 
forms. For further detail consult 
•Botella on Cuenca,' *Boletin Soc 
Geografica,* and local histories. 

Horsepath to Alaroon ^Bte. 22). 
Carriage-road to Medinaoeli foY Gua- 
dalajara (Bte. 25). 
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ROUTE 21. 

OITENOA TO lONGLAinLLA, BY ALABOON. 

92 m. Bridle road. 

A mafl cart runs to (54 m.) Ming- 
lanilla by the carriage road, which 
passes through (31 m.) AlmodoTar del 
Finar. Hence to (41 m.) Campillo do 
Altobuey. The road passes through 
pine woods, and is without intereBt, 
The longer ride, however, by the fol- 
lowing route, is more picturesque, and 
Ml of interest to the artist, angler, 
and geolo^i It passes through 
Alarcon, a place which no artist or 
archeologist should misa The jour- 
ney to Valencia can be continued by 
Bte. 126. 

Leaving Ouenca by the Yalenoia 
road, we turn to the rt. and cross the 
rly. close to the Stat. The Moseas, 
a small brandi of the Jucar, is fol<» 
lowed, and the road proceeds to 

7 m. Olmedilla de Areas. On the 
rt., just before reaching this hamlet, 
is the black loch called Lagnna Kegra, 
near Ballesteros. It is said to have 
a subterranean comumnication with 
a loch at Fuentes (8 m. S.E.), some 
cattle drowned in the one having re- 
appeared in the other. The duck 
shooting is good in winter. 

13 m. Taldegaaga de Cuenea. Here 
are some bicarbonate of iron baths, 
open fix>m June 15 to Sept. 15. 

29 m. Talverde de Juear, whose 
soil, fertilized by the Jucar, produces 
cereals, wine, oil, and safiron. A cele- 
brated market is held every Saturday. 
Turning E., the high road from 
Madrid to Valencia is followed through 
HonteoHUu and Buenache to 

41 m. Olmedilla. Here the high 
road is quitted, and we strike S.E. to 

47m.ALA&0OH(2100). This pictur- 
esque and truly Moonsh town, named 
from Alario the Goth* is built like ai 



miniature Toledo, on a craggy penin- 
sula, hemmed around by the Jucar, 
and can only be entered from a narrow 
neck of land to the E. It is still 
guarded by ruined Moorish towers 
and an Almzar, Its crumbling walls, 
^tes, and bridges, the steep ascent 
into the tovni, with the gardens, water- 
mills, defiles, and river bdow, offer 
choice bits for the artist. Alarcon 
was taken ftom the Moors in 1177 by 
Feman Martinez Zevallos, whose de- 
scendants received the title of Sellores 
de Alarcon. It was to Hermando, 
one of them, that Francis I. was 
delivered in chaige after his defeat 
at Pavia. His Commentaries, Los 
Hechosy &c., fol. Mad. 1665, with a 
fine portrait, are truly chivalrous and 
interesting. This town, in July 1195, 
was the scene of a tremendous battle 
between the Moors and Alonso VOL 
ofOastile. 

Alarpon contains 5 parish churches, 
wiiose richness contrasts with its pre- 
sent poverty. Sta. Maria has a facade 
of the time of Oharles V., with a 
Gothic interior. San Juan displays a 
Doric front, and the fa^e of La 
Trinidad is ornamented with arms and 
scroll-work of the best time of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, but has been 
modernised within. Santiago has an 
ancient portal, with &e mounted 
tutelar ; in Sto. Domingo de Silos is 
» good classical high altar. 

From Alarcon the bridle-path ocm- 
tinues S.E. to 

60 m. TillanueTa de la Jara, a bo- 
tanicJEilly-named town, iu a region of 
oistus (jard). Its parish ch. is 
said to have been a mosque. The 
arms of the ancient Villena fieunily 
mav be seen in the tower. The town 
suffered much during the war of the 
Austrian succession. Hence E. to 

72 m. Iiiiesta. As its name im- 
plies, this town is situated on a slope 
covered with broona. These desolate 
districts are clothed with rich aro- 
matic underwood. The parish ch 
is fine, and the portico and Dorio 
fa9ade of tiie town hall are good. 
7 -m. E. Is a sanctuary of the Virgin 
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of CkmsolaUm^ in a sweet spot, much 
visited by pllgrimB on Sept. 21. 

Hence we ascend the yalley of the 
La Oraja, and lejoin the high road at 

79 m. Graja de Iniesta, continuing 
IT f/i 

92 m. ICinglaiiilla (2200). The 
salt-mine lies N.E., in the bottom 
of a deep dell in the hills, and 
is rather a qnarry of salt than a 
mine, for the mineral is a pure de- 
posit : it may be compared on a smaller 
scale to the salt-mines at Wieliczka, 
near Oraoow.f or at Metzkaya Zast- 
dhita,near Orenhurg, in Bussia. It 
seems to be inexhaustible ; the work- 
ing affords occupaldon to the neigh- 
bourhood. A permission to Tisit the 
place is readily granted. The walk 
m and out will take an hour, or at 
least 20 minutes each way : you must 
calculate on 2^ or 3 hours for the 
whole excursion. It is worth while 
to pay for some torches, as, by placing 
them in different spots, the extent 
of the shaft is best perceived: you 
descend by a staircase some 300 feet, 
l^ing to the most interesting parts 
of ^ mine. The works are now 
cairied on in a regular and scientific 
manner : large halk have been formed 
which resemble lofty ciypts, with roofe 
rising in pointed arches ; the sides are 
cut into massive squace piers, between 
which open arches kad into other 
aisles : the effect is that of a darkened 
cathedraL Many vast halls are being 
formed in the solid salt by knocking 
away the floors of the galleries above, 
and thus throwing the two stories into 
one; the usual level is about 300 
feet from the surface, but there are 
galleries much below that, although 
not worked now. The mine has been 
excavated since the time oftheBomans, 
whose shafts weie narrow, and by no 
means so economical or well ventilated 
as under the present system of hollow- 
ing out spacious openings. The salt 
is as hard as rock, insomuch that a 
beam inserted horizontally into their 
walls to the depth of 6 inches would 
support almost any weight. It is cut 
with pickaxes and with difficult;^ : 
when in block it seems almost black in 

t See Mnmy'B * Hsadbook lor & QonDwiy.' 



colour, and only appears white where 
water, having perforated through the 
roof, forms stalactites. It is exceed- 
ingly pure : very small quantities of 
prussiate of copper are occasionally 
found in it. The salt lies in one 
enormous block, and not in scattered 
strata as at Hallein. The mine, now 
State property, is usually worked 
during 3 months — ^December, January, 
and February ; the miners during the 
rest of the year find a livelihood by 
agricultural employment; they are 
paid by piece-work, about one cuarto 
the arrc^. The average annual quan- 
tity is about 50,000 fanegas, but it 
merely goes to supply the demands 
of the neighbourhood, from the want 
oi roads and means of transport. 
There is a large storehouse neaf 
Jklinglanilla. 

From Minglanilla to Yalenoia is 
79 m. The high road is taken to 
(24 m.) Vtid stat., whence rly. to 
(55 m.) Yalenoia (Bte. 126). 



ROUTE 22. 

OUIBNOA TO TBBUEL, BT ALBABBAOIlf. 

78 m. Bridle road. 

This wild mountain track can only 
be traversed on horseback, and is 
impassable during the winter snows. 
It is almost without accommodation. 
Attend, therefore, to the provend and 
take local guides, for the tracks are 
rough and intricate; but they pass 
through a fine sub-alpine districi-~a 
portion (^ the Idubedan chain. The 
pine-forests are tangled, the fossils 
and petrifactions infinite. It is the 
mountain alembic, or source of many 
rivers. Ascend the rivulet Bonella^ 
a small tributary on the 1. bank of 
the Jucar to 

7 m. Bnenache de la Sierra. A 
woodputtfirs' and lumibeiin^'s hamlet 
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on a hill, in the midst of pme and oak 
forests. 

18 m. Beamnd. Anoth^ village 
deyoted to forest industry. Hence 
to 

31 m. Tragaeete. Here pass the 
first night. This yillage lies below 
an eminence ia » valley girt with 
hills, and watered by the Jncar, which 
rises 2 m. to the N. in the Gerro de 
San Felipe. Here are found rock 
crystals. To tiie N.W. in the Cerro 
Ckmale$ is the source of the Eseabas, 
a branch of the Tagus, which flows 
^ Priego, and affords good fishing. 
The evidences of volcanic action are 
everywhere manifest, for many lakes 
are formed out of ancient craters, 
such as those of Barbagada, Mintrosa, 
Oabdete and Yalmoro. 

[An alternative route from Cuenoa 
follows ihe 1. bank of tiie Juear for 6 
m., and crosses a wooden bridge to 

13m.Vi]lalbade laKerra. 6b far 
a driving road. } m. further the 
rivulet Portillo is forded, and a steep 
ascent leads through thick pine woods 
to (19 m.) Las MajadaSy and 

31 m. Tragaeete.] 

Leaving this place the Juoar is 
crossed by a wocden bridge, and the 
ascent of the sierra be^mes very 
steep. 6 m. from Tragacete we reach 
the gnarled and tangled sierras termed 
the MofOes VnivendUi^ from their 
containing the sources of many rivers 
discharging into both the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean. To the S. is the 
source of the Gabriel, whidi jdns the 
Jucar at Oofrentes in Yalencia. 10 
m. N. is the farm-house of liiente 
Oaroia, close to which the Tagus rises 
in its snow-girt cradle from a small 
fountain. T%e situation is lomantio, 
and the deerstalker may expect to 
find venison in the neighbofurbood. 
The infant Tagus fiows N.W. All 
of thenumeious streams rising among 
these heights afford excellent trout 
fishing. To tiie N. of Fuente Garcia 
the valley is hemmed in by the lofty 
Kuela de San Juan (6135 ft.), on 
which snow remains for eight months 
in the year. Here rises the G«ada< 
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laviar, {Wada-l-mbydX the **^te 
river,", which enters the Medner- 
ranean at Valencia. In fact, so in- 
tricate are the windings of this water- 
shed, that the Tagus flowing W. rises 
S.E. of the Jucar, which enters the 
Mediterranean below Valencia. The 
ridge of the sierra is crossed, and the 
descent is. rough and steep to 

46 m. Frias, in the highest part 
of the Sierra de Albarracin. 5 m. 
from here the track enters the valley 
of Boyuela, which it crosse& A little 
beyond Ihis hamlet it joins the rivulet; 
Acequia del Frado, and thence de- 
scends to the Q-uadalavmr. This 
stream is crossed by a single-ardied 
stone bridge^ and the 1. bank followed 
through a narrow defile to 



58 m. Albazraoin (2220). This 
oitjr of Aben Bdzin is a wild hill town, 
built, with its cathedral, beneath an 
eminence on which the older city 
stood, as its walls and ruins denote. 
The broken Barraneo of the Guadala- 
viar is picturesque; here the winter's 
snows and cold are severe. The pine- 
woods provide fuel for numerous 
smithies, in whibh the abundant iion- 
ores are as rudely sm^ted as in the 
days of the Oeltiberians. Hence a 
oarriage-ioad follows the valley of the 
Guadalaviar to 

78 m. Terntl (Bte. 12d> 



BOUTE 23. 

MADBID TO ZABAGOZA, BY aiTADAI^* 
JABA AND SIGt^ENZA. 213 m. Rail. 

Station at the Atocha. Ticket and 
Omnibus office, 2 Calle de Alcald. 

Quitting Madrid the custom houae 
magazines, termed ** docks," are seen 
on the 1., and the 8. rly. preeently 
branohes to tile It 
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7 m. Viealvuro Stat. Here are the 
aoairies of the stone with which Ma- 
drid is paved. 

12 m. San Ifemando Stat The 
ancient royal chS'teau here is now 
used as a cotton factory. The river 
Jarama is shortly crossed to 

22 m. ALCAIA SE HEHAUES Stat 
(15,000) is on the N. side of the city 
in the suburb of Santiaga 

Alcald looks imposing when eem. 
from afar, with its old walls, its con- 
ical roofs and its towers, an illusion 
which vanishes on entering its pre- 
cincts. It is now a poor and ignorant 
place, for the removal of its university 
to Madrid has completed its literary 
ruin. Owing to their being repeat- 
edly sacked by the French, the 
churches and convents are now plate- 
less, pictureless, and desolate. 

^e only female convict establish- 
ment in Spain is at AlcaU. Here 
800 women are employed in work of 
different kinds. 

The immortal Oervantes was bom 
in a street N. of the Calle Mayor. 
The site of the house is marked by 
an inscription let into the walL He 
was baptised at Sta. Maria on Oct. 
9tii, 1547. Here also was bom An- 
tonio Soils, the historian of S. Ame- 
rica. 

The old city, Alcala la Yieja, was 
built further S. on the rt. bank of 
the Henares. It was called Com- 
plutunif quasi cor^uvium, from the 
junction of rivers. It was taken by 
Alonso YL, who was encouraged by 
a vision of Ihe Cross in the air, which 
was seen by the Archbishop Bernardo, 
a sharp-sighted Frenchman, to whom 
the monarch granted all the lands 
near the sight of his vision ; the place 
soon grew under the fostering protec- 
tion of the Toledan primates, and 
indeed is their creation. Bernardo 
built a hermitage on the hill of la 
Tera Cna, *• the true cross," to which 
a retablo was given in 1492 by Pedro 
GumieL This worthv architect of 
Alcahi. is generally called ** the hon- 
ourable,'* oecause the cost of his 
works never exceeded their estimates. 
Archbishop Tenorio erected the wall 
and the bridge, now a mile to the S. 

ISpaifif 92.] 



of the city, in 1889. The greatest 
benefactor was Cardinal Ximenez (ox 
Cisneros, as he is generally called by 
Spaniards, who, having be^ educated 
here, remembered in his day of power 
the school of his obscure youth, and 
raised it in 1510 to be a university, as 
Wolsey, imitating him, tried to do at 
Ipswich. He endowed it most mag- 
nificently, but the funds have been 
sadly sequestrated and robbed. It 
once had 19 colleges and 38 churches, 
and was so amply provided, that 
firasmus perpetrated a pun on Cam- 
pluttm by calliog it nanrA.ovTov, from 
the abundance of wealth, and the 
cumpZimiento of all learning. Ximenez, 
disgusted at Ferdinand's suspicious 
ingratitude, Detired to AlcaU after 
the conquest of Oran, and devoted his 
time and income to his new building. 
During his regency he amassed much 
treasure, with all of which, when 
Charles Y . reached Spain, be endowed 
his university,, saying, '^ had an angel 
asked me for it before my sovereign's 
arrival, I should have thought him a 
devil; and should he ask me again 
for it now, I should think so still." 
FranfoisL, who, when a prisoner, spent 
here three days of continual festival, 
being welcomed by 11,000 students, 
remarked that "one Spanish monk 
had done what it would have taken a 
line of kings in France to accom- 
plish." 

The celebrated Polyglot Bible was 
printed here (in 6 vola folio, 1514-17), 
hence it is called the Complutensian. 
Ximenez, its projector, spared neither 
pains nor costs, and lived to see the 
last sheet in type. After his death 
Leo X., warned oy Card. Pole of the 
danger to which the Tiara might be 
exposed, in thus letting the people 
'* search the Scriptures," delayed the 

{)ublication until 1522, and then 
imited it to 600 copies. The expense 
of the edition exceeded the then most 
encnrmous sum of 52,000 ducats. 
Three copies only were printed on 
vellum, one for the Yatican, one for 
Alcala (now moved to Madrid), and 
a third, which was bought by Mt. 
Standish for £522, and afterwards be- 
queathed to Louis f*hilippe, is now in 
u 
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the fine library of the Duo d'Anmale. 
The text, in Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
and Chaldaio,iB not very highly es- 
teemed by Biblical critics. The 
M8S. employed by the editors of the 
Old Testament of the Polyglot were 
ofurefuUy transferred from AlcaU to 
the University Library at Madrid. 
The MSB. made use of in preparing 
the New Testament had been bor- 
rowed from the Vatican Library, and 
were restored to that collection again. 
A catalogue of the MSS. by Dn. Jos^ 
Gutierrez and the inyestigations made 
by Dr. James Thomson on this sub- 
ject will be found in an * Account of 
the Printed Text of the Greek New 
Testament, with Remains on its 
Bevision upon critical Principles.' 
By James Prideaux Tregelles, LL.D. 
Bagster, 1854. Ap. to sect i. p. 12. 

The Colegio Xayor de Saa Ildefonso 
(or Uniyersity) was begun by Ximenez 
in tapia (mud cement). When Fer- 
dinand objected to the humble ma- 
terial, he replied that it became him, 
a creature of dust, to leave marble for 
his successors. The edifice was sold 
to one Quinto, who began pulling it 
down for the sake of the materials. 
When the body of Ximenez was found, 
the corporation bought back the 
desecrated walls with an intention of 
preserving the site as a sepulchre for 
their former benefactor. The original 
University was designed by Pedro 
Gumiel, and finished in 1583 by Bod- 
rigo Gil. The fa9ade of three storeys, 
with statues, is constructed with marMe 
of a beautiful ivory colour, with a 
grey granite basement. The cordon 
of St. Francis is symbolic of the 
founder's name and order. There are 
three courts, in the Doric, Ionic, and 
Berruguete style. That called El Tri- 
lingue was completed in 1557. The 
chapel built by Gil de OntaSon is 
magnificent. Here the rich Gothic 
is tinctured with Moorish decoration 
of azulejoBf and the artesonado ceiling 
is superb. 

The Paraninib, the grand saloon or 
hall of former ceremonials (so called 
from the professor who presented can-« 
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didates for degrees), is beyond the 
third court. The plateresque upper 
galleries and artescmado roof are very 
rich. Near the entrance door may be 
seen a St. Jerome, the last picture 
painted by Garducho. Ximenez died 
at Hoa, on the Duero« in the province 
of Burgos, Nov. 8, 1517 in his Slst 
year, broken-hearted at the ingrati- 
tude which Charles Y. showed, like 
his grandfather, towards an old and 
fiuthful minister. 

The Episec^ Palace, at the N.W. 
end of tiie city, with square towers 
and leaden spires, on which many 
primates have laboured, is still un- 
finished. It occupies the site of the 
old Alcazar, of which a massive tower 
yet remains. The plain solid exterior 
contrasts with the beautiful courts and 
decorations inside, wrought in warm- 
coloured marble. The windows of the 
first court resemble those by Berru- 
guete in the Alcazar of Toledo. The 
second court is plasteresque, with rich 
cornices and E)alustrades, and was 
built by the primates Fouseoa and 
Tavera. The exquisite carved ceil- 
ings and plateresque staircase and 
fa^e to the garden deserve notice. 
The building has been restored in 
excellent taste at a considerable ex- 
pense. In 1861 it was devoted to the 
reception of the Archivos Historicos 
of the kingdom. It is now the modem 
Kecord 05ffice of Spain. Papers, pro- 
ceeding chiefly from the Inquisitions 
of Toledo, and most interesting as 
throwing light upon horrors hardly 
to be believed which happened at the 
terrible trials of the Tribunal, and 
those belonging to the Public Offices 
in Madrid of an historical character, 
have been collected here. The ar- 
chives are open daily to the public, and 
amateurs will find civil attendants, 
who will show them autographs and 
other literary curiosities. 

The principal ch., El Magistral, at 
the W. end of the city, is Gethic. It 
was originally dedicated to the tutelar 
saints San Jiisto y Pastor^ who were 
put to death on Aug. 6, B06, at the 
ages of seven and nine respectively, 
and whose remains are preserved in 
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the ediflce-t It has an excellent choir 
screen by Jnan Frances, and the carv- 
ing of the stalls is elaborate. The 
cardinal lies buried between the choir 
and high chapel. His eflSgy, clad in 
pontificalibuSf reposes on a most superb 
raised nm, the masterpiece of Domen 
ico il Fiorentino. The epitaph records 
the great commissions of this friar, 
general, viceroy, and cardinal. The 
screen of the high chapel was wron<?ht 
by the Vergaras, father and son, 1566- 
73. The rich cinquecento ornaments 
struggle between Pagan and Christian 
devices. Examine it well, though the 
inscription invites the traveller to ad- 
mire the virtues of the deceased in 
preference. The recumbent effigy of 
Abp. Carrillo de Acufla is admirably 
carved. Here lies also Pedro Gumiel, 
the honoured, at the back of the choir. 
In the chapel of Santiago, within 
the ch. of Santa Maria, is a good flam- 
boyant Moorish arch. 

Promenades: El Chorrillo, a plea- 
sant avenue on the N. side of the city 
with fine views of the Somosierra in 
the distance, and the Flasa Mayor, in 
which a good bronze statue of Cer- 
vantes was erected in 1879. 

[The mineral baths of Loaches are 
8 m. 8. of AlcaJd. Season, June 15 
to Sept. 15, during which there is a 
daily coach. The accommodation is 
indifferent. The waters are strongly 
impregnated with sulphate of mag- 
nesia, and are recommended for rheu- 
matism and all kinds of skin-diseases. 
The Palace and Dominican Convent, 
to which the Conde Duque de Olivares 
retired when disgraced dv Philip IV., 
may be visited : he died nere in 1643. 
The Ch., in the Herrera style, wherein 
he was buried, bears his arms and 
a statue ot the Yirgia on its front. 
S. of the high altar is a curious spiked 
grille^ through which the nuns heard 
mass.] 

t Rlbadeneyra (ii. 444) gives all details; see 
also Prudentius (Per iv. 41); consalt also 

• Yida 7 Martyrio/ A. Morales. Alc^a, 1568 ; 

* Monumentos de los S. M. Jnsto y Pastor, 
J. F. Andres Uztarroz, Zaragoza, 8vOm 16 U. 
For local history, consult 'Historla, &Cm de 
Compluto,' Miguel de PortllU y Esquivel, 
AlcalA, 1726-28. 
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86 m. Guadalajara Stat, on the N. 
bank of the Henares, a mile from the 
city. The prettily wooded stream is 
crossed by a fine stone bridge, five 
arches of which date from 1776, while 
the central one shows remains of the 
original Koman structure. Cafe at 8 tat. 

GITADAIAJAEA (9000) stands in a 
fine pastoral and wheat district, origi- 
nally a vast lake, separated by the Gua- 
darrama and Somosierra ranges from 
a similar one in Old Castile. The 
fresh-water basin, composed of rich 
red marl and loam, at an elevation of 
4,200 ft., is well irrigated by th( 
Tajuna and its numerous rivulets. 
The aromatic shrubs on the hill-sides 
render the honey very fine. This 
ancient poverty-stricken city was the 
Arriaoa of Antoninus, the Caraca of 
Ptolemy and Plutarch, the Wdlal- 
hajarah (river of stones) of the Moors. 
The town, especially when seen from 
San Antonio, outside the walls, rises 
in a fine jagged outline with crumb- 
ling battlements, while the gardens 
of the Mendoza palace hang over a 
wild ravine. 

(Guadalajara was reconquered from 
the Moors by Alvar Faflez de Minaya, 
whose mounted effigy the city bears 
for its arms. The readers of old ballads 
will be familiar with this relative and 
right-hand of the Cid, to whom he 
gave his precious sword (Duran, v. 
164\ Alvar was a fierce guerrillero 
of that exterminating age, and, like his 
master, spared neither age nor sex, 
hewing the infidel to pieces; hence the 
Moorish annalists never mention the 
name ** Albarhanis *' without adding 
" May God destroy him ! " (Moh. D., 
ii., Ap. 32). The feudal lords of 
Guadalajara were the Mendozas, the 
Maecenas family of the Peninsula. 
Their Falaoe, built in 1461, the year 
in which the great Cardinal Mendoza 
R«x Tertins died, is an admirable 
example of Mudejar architecture ; the 
capricious and artistic designs are 
coarsely executed, yet as a whole it is 
very striking. The facade is studded 
with projecting knobs while an ample 
armorial shield, with satyrs for sup- 
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porters, crowns the portal : high above 
runs an elegant row of Moorish win- 
dows* from whence Francois I. beheld 
the* tournament given him by the 
iPuqne del Infantado, whose magnifi- 
cent hospitality is described by eye- 
witnesses.f The then duke lived in 
almost royal state ; his retinue, body- 
guard, &c.,aie detailed by Navagiero. 
On entering the house the patio is 
singularly effective, albeit not of the 
most correct taste; over the arcades 
are strange sculf)tured lions, with 
heads like hedgehogs, and a profusion 
of scrolls and shields, and the ball 
ornament. The splendid artesonado 
ceilings, being out of reach, mock 
with their gilded magnificence the 
indigent misery of the walls below, 
and the dzvlejos retain their Prlma- 
ticcio designs. On one of the ceil- 
ings are the arms of England, with 
the Tudor badges and supporters. 
The Sala de Lin%jes, once the saloon 
of the genealogies of the proud Men- 
doza, was long ago (ionverted into a 
magazine. In the lo^g gallery is a 
huge chimney-piece, which Francois I. . 
much admired, and Nunez de Castro 
has described in bad verse. This 
palace was completely gutted by the 
French. It is now in tolerable pre- 
servation, and has been converted mto 
a school for the orphan sons of officers. 

Opposite the palace is the Estab- 
licimiento de Ingenieros, once a royal 
cloth factory; a Frenci scheme of 
Philip v., who wished to force Spain, 
naturally an agricultural country, 
into meJking bad and dear foreign 
wares. 

The parish ch. of Santa Maria 
(plan c. 4) has been much modernized. 
A covered gallery runs along its S. 
side, and within are the tombs of 
Juan de Morale, treasurer of the 
Catholic sovereign, and of Yanes de 
Meudoza, Canon of Toledo. Opposite 
stands the highly interesting ruin 
called the *Arco de San Mign^ ^^ 
exquisite fiagment of brickwork, with 
elaborate details4 

t See *HechoB de Alarcon/ x. 303, fol., Mad.. 
1665; and 'Historia de Pescaca,' viii., ch. 3, 
Zaragosa, 1662. 

% There is a ' Historia,' &c, of Quadal^ara, 



Outside the town on the S.E. is the 
fortress of San TranolBeo, approached 
by a gate and shrubbery. Tne chapel 
retains much of its original pointed 
architecture, but is difficult to obtain 
permission from the military authori- 
ties to visit it. As it commands the 
city, the buildings were cruelly ill- 
used in the Carlist wars. Founded 
in 1200 by Dona Berenguela for the 
Templars, it was rebuilt in 1393 by 
Admiral Mendoza. In the Cajdlla 
de los Davalos is a sweet statue of a 
sleeping female holding the cordon of 
the tutelar. Below the ch. is the 
Panteon, where reposed the ashes of 
Mendozas, the brave, the pious, the 
learned, and the magnificent. The 
sepulchie, worthy of their goodness 
and greatness, rivalled in rich marbles 
those of the Medici at Florence and 
of the Escorial. Begun in 1696, and 
finished in 1720, at the then enormous 
cost of 180,0002., it contained twenty- 
eight tombs, and among them that 
of the duke who had beMended 
Francois I. ; but his ashes, in 1809, 
were ca^t to the winds by the French, 
who also broke the precious marbles 
into pieces. 

Skirting the S.B. side of the city by 
the promenade of La Concordia, pleas- 
antly laid out with trees and flower- 
beds at the S. end of the town, we 
come to the ch. of San Gfines, out- 
side the gate of Santa Domingo. 
The high cbapel contains fine renais- 
sance tombs of Pedro Hurtado de 
Mendoza and his wife Juana de 
Valencia. In the Plaza del Correo 
stands the ch. of San Esteban (C. 3) 
which has the Toledan circular 
apsis, and rows of arches on the ex- 
terior, and presents a curious jumble 
of styles. Alvar FaSez, the Cid's 
right-hand companion in 79 battles, 
lies buried inside, with many other 
ancient knights of good family. In 
the Moseo are some bad pictures, and 
the fine tomb of Doila A.'de Mendoza, 



collected partly by Fernando Pecha, a Jeniift, 
but published under the name of AIodeo Nofi^ 
de Castro, fol.. Mad., 1633; consult also Antl- 
gQedad de Guadalajara,' fialr. Gampuzano, tol^ 
Mad., Ib61. 
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brought from the rained oonTent of 
Lnpiana. [This once celebrated mon- 
astery, dedicated to San Bartolom6, 
the first founded in Spain for the 
order of St. Jerome, was the work of 
Di^ Martinez in 1330. The fine 
Gothic cloisters were built by l^e 
primate Oarrillo in 1472. It is 6 m. 
distant fiom Guadalajara.] 

Leaving Guadalajara, the train runs 
N.to 

49 m. Humanes Stai at some dis- 
tance to the 1. ; 6 m. to the rt rises 
the finely placed town of Hita. 

57 m. Eiyinoia Stat [18 m. distant 
are the gold mines of Kava de Jad- 
raqne, reached by 4 m. of carriage 
road, and 14 of mule path.] The 
country now becomes very nretty, the 
line skirti&g the stream under broken 
cMs, with numerous tunnels. The 
&ie oak forest on the rt, full of game, 
is a valuable property of the Osuna 
funily. 

66 m. Jadraque Stat. On a hill to 
the rt stands a fine white ruined 
castle of the Osuna fiunily. Larg^e 
quantities of fruit are sent from this 
neighbourhood to Madrid. [10 m. 
to the N., at the foot of the Sierra de 
Pela, are tiie celebrated silver-mines 
of HJtndelatneina.] Passing an an- 
cient bridge over the Henares, we 
reach 

73 m. Katillai stat [Omnibus to 
(42 m. aE.) the Batbs of IxiUo.] 

87 m. BIOtiSNZA Stat (8000 ft), 
said to have been built by fugitives 
from Sckguntum, but the site of the 
Celtiberian Segoniia was distant 2 m. 
from the city of Siguenza, and is still 
called La VtUa Vieja. The city yet 
retains a portion of its ancient walls 
and gates ; it is built in the shape of 
an amphitheatre on the side of a hill, 
slc^g down the valley of l^e He- 
nares : the upper town is steep, with 
its height crowned by the castellated 
episcopal palace. Pop. 4650. 

The Oothie ^CATEXDKAL is a fine 
substantial building of first-rate inter- 
est, well preserved^ and, as Mr. Street 
suggests, undoubtedly the work of 



Spanish artists. The date of its foun- 
dation is unknown, but it was restored 
by King Don Alfonso after he had 
taken Sigfienza, Toledo, and Medina- 
celi from the Moors. It was dedicated 
on the 19th of June, 1102. The two 
western steeples are of the very 
plainest possible character* pierced 
with narrow slits, which dimly light 
the interior of each tower. The but- 
tresses are of enormous size: the 
triple W. doorway is deeply-sunken 
and Bomanesque, the central portion 
being much mutilated: the simple 
fo9ade between the two towers has a 
medallion of the Virgin giving the 
CamUa to San Ildefonso. The in- 
terior has ^YQ very lofty massive clus- 
tered piers on each side of the nave, 
three of them round, like towers, and 
partly buried in the walls of the ooro. 
The wheel window in the south tran* 
sept is remarkable for the vigorous 
character of its design, and is un* 
doubtedly one of the finest in Spain* 
The rich Gtotiiic siUeria del eoro was 
carved in 1490; the irasooro, heavy 
with red and black marbles, was 
raised in 1685 by Bishop Bravo, to 
receive an image of the Virgin which 
bad been miraculously preserved from 
^e Moors. 

In the chancel, the fine aisles of which 
have been unfortunately modmnized; 
is the recumbent efl9gy of HtkO first 
bishop, Don Bernardo, a French Bene- 
dictine monk, who had taken the habit 
at Oluny. He was afterwards created 
Arohbisnop of Toledo, and was killed 
in battle near the Tagus. The relics 
of Santa Labrada, the patroness of the 
eity, are preserved in a niche in the 
tmnsept : the sculpture represents the 
saint ascending to heaven; whilst the 
founder, Bishop Fadrique, of Portugal 
kneels in a highly wrought niche 
below.f In the chapel dedicated to 
this saint are six beautifol pictures 
on panel, of ^e beginning of the 
IGth century. In the chapel of San 
Marooi there is «n interesting triptych 
of the end of the 15^ century, com- 
posed of 28 compsurtments containing 

t See her Life, * Discnrso de la YidA, fte., de 
Santa Librada.' IMego £. Gonz, Cbantoe y Ul- 
land 4«0m Mad.. WOS. 
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pictures on panel, with ornamentation 
m gold. They appear to be by early 
Spanish artists. A Gothic inscription, 
wnich is concealed by the altar, runs 
round the lower part The chapel is 
very dark, and must be seen with 
artificial light. The chapel of Santa 
Catalina, near the door which opens 
to ^e market-place, contains flags 
taken from the English in 1589. It 
was dedicated to St Thomas of 
Canterbury, a few years ftfter his 
martyrdom, by Bishop Jocelyn, who 
came over to Spain with Queen 
Leonora. It has a delicate plater- 
esque portal and reiia^ and some 
superb sepulchres with recumbent 
figores; e.g. of Martin Yasquez de 
Sosa ; Sanoha, his wife ; Martin Vas- 

nz de Arce, 1485; a fine armed 
ght of Santiago and the Bishop of 
Canaria, Fernando de Arce, ob. 1522. 
Another sepulchre, of older date, fills 
the centre of this assembla^ of monu- 
moital art In the sacnsty of this 
chapel may be seen an altar composed 
of diff(went pictures on panel. The 
^portal of one of the chapels to the N. 
is a eurious and admirable combina- 
tion of Gothic, Moorish, and Renais- 
sance s^les. The adjoining Oapills 
de San Trandioo Xavier has also a 
picturesque portal, and in the semi- 
dreular chapel is Uie tomb of Bishop 
Bravo, with a fine crucifix. The portal 
to the aaeristctf or $aarano is in best 
plateresque, and in the same style is 
the wooo-oarvin^ inside, while the reli- 
eario is filled with statuary and minute 
sculpture, and the r^ is excellent 
It contains some interesting chalices 
ornamented with enamel, aad a silver 
temple and stand tor the monstrance, 
fine work of the 16th century : the 
jewek in the centre are very fine. In 
an adjoining room are two sculptures 
representing the Crucifixion, which 
are worth jseeing. The large Canon's 
sacristy ha^ a curious barrel-roof of 
circles, enclosing heads and rosea 
The Sala Capitular is covered with 
good Flemish tapestries. An Italian 
triptych worth noticing hangs in this 
chapel. The Gothic cloisters, of 1507, 
were paved in the last century by 
Bishop BuUon, who disfigured tiie 



general character with his coat of 
arms. 

The church of San Tioente, in the 
upper part of the town, is Roman- 
esque, but much injiu^d. On the 
rt of the high altar is a picture on 
panel of the Virgin, by Morales. 

The Geronimite Colegio was founded 
by one of the Medinaoeli family, who 
lies buried in the transept, ob. 1488. 
It contains the tomb of Bishop Bar- 
tolom€ de Risova, ob. 1657. The 
Franciscan Convent of Santiago, to- 
wards the E., has a fine roimd door^ 
way. 

The church of L<m Huertos, close 
to the stat, is said to have been the 
old cathedral. Adjoining it is a 
pleasantly-shaded Alamtda. Two im- 
portant aqueducts supply the town 
with water, one of which crosses the 
ravine on six fine arches S JEL of the 
rly. stat. 

On quitting Sigiiensa the line as- 
cends, and soon enters a wild country, 
following the brook Henares to its 
source. In the tunnel of Homa 
(1000 yds.) the sumndt level of 3580 
ft. is attained, and the rly. descends 
to 

104 m. MedinaeeH Stat (1420> 
This town is not a •' dty of heaven," 
even metaphorically, but simply the 
''city of Sal«n." It was once the 
strong frontier hold of a Moor of 
that name, and accordingly the scene 
of many conflicts between the Moors 
and the Christians. Here died in 
1002 the celebrated Al-Manstfr ''the 
victorious," the did of the Moors, and 
the most terrible enemy of the Chris- 
tians. Medinaoeli is built beneath a 
steep hill (3785 ft.), and presents a 
most picturesque appearance as seen 
from the rly. It gives the tide of 
duke to the noble family la Cerda, the 
rightftd heirs to the crown of Spain ; 
Fernando, the eldest son of Alonso el 
Sabio (called la Cerda from a pecu- 
liar tuft of hair on his £EK)e), died 
during his father's lifetime, leaving 
two children by Blanche of Bourbon. 
These in£uit Dukes of MedinaceU 
were dispossessed by their undo 
Sanoho el Bravo, but they and their 
descendants long continued to daim 
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the crown upon every fresh corona^ 
tion, and to be fined a small snm pro 
formd. The family tomb is in the 
parish church. 

From Laa Salinas, at the foot of 
the hill, a eoaoh runs to Soria (Bte. 

*)• 

118 m. Aroos de Iledinaceli Stat. 
Here crawfish (cangrmos) are offered 
for sale at 3 z^tla a bae^et. Above 
the village stand a mined castle and 
the remains of a Boman arch. 

120 m. Santa Mazia de Kuerto 
Stat In this village are the remains 
of one of the finest Bernardino mon- 
asteries whkdi Spain has ever pos- 
sessed ; it was buut on the site of a 
palace of Alonso YIIL (in 1142-7), 
and was the scene of his amours wi<^ 
the dark-eyed Jewess Bachael« of her 
tragical death and Mb bitter repent- 
ance. Part of his stables remain, 
but the rest of the edifice has been 
much alt^fed. There still exist, 
however, two noble cloisters. The 
(me with a double colonnade is roof- 
less, but on the E. side of it is a mor- 
tua^ chapel with fine ceiling. The 
church is well-proportioned, and has 
a good retahlo. Over the W. gallery 
are elegantly - carved choir stalls. 
Near the high altar was buried Bod- 
rigo Ximenez de Bada, the war-like 

Srimate, who fought at las Navas de 
'olosa ; his ashes now repose at To- 
leda The convent was also the 
burial-place d el Santo Sacerdote, 
Martin de FiuMoia and others who 
died fightinff the Moor during the 
13th and 14tib centuries. 

128 m. Ariia Stai This little ham- 
let is placed on the border of Aragon. 
The bouses are built of red stime 
which is here the dominant colour of 
rock, soil, and river. The same pe- 
culiarity may be observed at 

134 m. OetinA Stat., on a little hill 
crowned by an embattled castle, Ihst 
gomg to decay. 

137 m. Alhama de Aragon Stat. 
(1320). Above the village (2185 ft.) 
rises the ancient Moorish Alcazar. 
The tower has been restored, and is 
now tunnelled under by the railway. 
The mineral springs (75^ to 9P Fahr.) 
are highly recommended in cases of 



gout, stone, gravel, and chronic rheu- 
matism. They were called by the 
Bomans Aqnm Bilbilitafue: the two 
founts (vie/o and nuevo)^ which are 
now most in use, were first discovered 
by the Moors. 

Opposite the Fonda de Matheu is a 
lake of gaseous water, in which asth- 
matic patients cruise about in boats, 
feeding the barbel with bread-crumbs. 

EXOUBBIOK TO PODBA. 

Travellers should on no account 
Godi to visit the ex-monastery of 
Piedra, 10 m. distant, along an ex- 
cellent carriage road. The shady 
glens of Piedra are most attractive, 
and the elms, ashes, oaks, planes, and 
willows of many centuries' growth in 
this valley only tend to show the 
ruination which has been caused 
throughout Spain by the wanton de- 
struction of timber. In April, 1194, 
thirteen monks from PoHet (Bte. 139), 
led by Don GaufridD de Bocaberti, a 
missionary from the abbey of Glair- 
vaux, creased into Aragon and founded 
tiiia monastery (2570 ft.) in a hollow 
of the river Piedra, so called from the 
petrifying nature of its waters. The 
hall, a portion of the eorridors, and 
the graiid staircase are Gothic, but 
the whole has been covered with 
modem (daster and whitewash. Only 
the bare walls of the early Gothic 
church remain, and mass is now oele- 
brated in a tiny modem chapel on the 
opposite side of the court One of the 
chapels in the adjoinii^ forest, 2 m. 
distant, contains a ourious altar of 
the 13th century. The fine reliquary 
in the Academy of History at Madrid 
came from Piedra. Wateris abundant, 
and there are twelve caseades ; grottoes, 
winding paths, and rustic bowers and 
bridges a!dd to Nature's charms in all 
directions. The labyrinth of falls 
and rivulets reunite at the W. end of 
the valley for the last grand plunge 
over the Horse-tail FaU (174 ft.). 
Underneath ia a lofty cave covered 
with stalactites. In April, 1860, a 
subterranean passage (now fitted with 
a winding staircase of 283 steps) was 
discover^ by which visitors may 
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descend and stand under the arch of 
the foil. The artificial breeding of 
fish has been carried ont here with 
great snccees. Abundant springs <^ 
water supply a series of lakes swann- 
ing with trout of all sizes and salmon 
in the first stage of the experimentf 

At Jfiraba, about 3 miles from Alha^ 
ma, on the rt. of the road to Piedra, 
is a trout stream near the source of 
one of the mineral springs, in which 
all the fish are blind of one eye 
(truchcis tuertas.) 

Beyond Alhama the line forces its 
way through the deep gorge of the 
Jalon by an innumerable series of 
admirably-engineered yiaducts, cut- 
tings, and tunnels, the stream being 
repeatedly crossed before reaching 

145 m. Ateea Stat. (3200), on ^ 1. 
The two imposing towers of the semi- 
Moorish oh. and town-hall are well 
seen iW>m the ^trance to a cutting 
which leads into the stat. Excellent 
wine is grown in tins district. 

153 m. CALATAYIH) Stat. Buffet 
(11,800.) The city (1910 ft.) lies to 
the 1., i m. from the stat. 

(Matayud, the second city of Ara- 
gon, is a genuine Aragonese town ; it 
has an imposing look, imbedded 
amoi^ rocks, with its noble castle, 
and only wants eoUmr to make it ex- 
tremely picturesque. Everything is of 
a dingy dusty brown. The hills are 
barren and crumbling, as are the 
ruined edifices which are bi^ out 
of them and among them. This city, 
now dilapidated and dull, is of Moor- 
ish origin, as the Arabic name implies, 
being the ** Oastle of Ayub," of Job 
the nephew of Musa, who, toconstmot 
his new frontier town, used up the 
remains of ancient Bibilis as a 
quarry. [That old Iberian city lay 
about 2 m. E. at Bambola, and was 
celebrated for being the hirihplaoe of 
Martialt and the site of a victory 
gained, a.u.o. 680, by Quintus Metellus 
over Sertorius. It was also renowned 
for ita superior steel and streams, 
^ oqutB et armis nobilem." The four- 

f For further details, read 'Descripdon del 
Monasterio de Piedra,' to be bought on the 
spot ; and Oallenga's * Iberian BeminisceiiceS,' 



teen medals coined at Bibilis are 
enumerated by Florez (M. L 169).] 
Modem Calatayud must closely re- 
semble ancient Bibilis, as described by 
Martial (x. 103) : it is cold and cheer- 
less, being exposed to the blasts of 
the dreaded Moncayo, Mens Oaunua, 
Calvus (Rte. 156). 

Mariial himself although an Ara- 
gonese by birth, was in truth rather 
«a AMidaluM aracioso. He went to 
Borne, whera he neglected business, 
and took to writing epigrams and 
composing s0{|fiwdtUas,like his country- 
men Salas and Quevedo. The cha- 
racteristies <^ his style are well 
snnmied up by his fidend Pliny in his 
' Epistles ' (iii. 21), as partaking tdUs 
et feUiSy of salt, tal AndaUtaM, and 
gaU; dirt might have been added. 
Martial toadi^ Domitian, by whom 
he was knighted, when aHve, but the 
eabaUero abused the emperor when 
dead. He took disgust at being 
neglected by Trajan, his paisanOy and 
returned to Spain after 85 years' 
absence, whence he wrote an account 
of his mode of life to Juvenal, which 
—rude as it was when compared to 
the luxuries of Bome— -he asserted 
that he preferred it to that of the 
Eternal City, exclaiming like a true 
Spaniard, who is wretched out of 
Spain, Ho me vivere* Ho juvat perire 
(xiL 18). 

Calatayud has two Ckilegiatas. 
That of Santo 8epnle»o» to the K.E., 
was built in 1141, and origmaJly be- 
longed to the Templars : the altar oi 
the septUcro is made of the marbles 
of the province. That of Baata Maria, 
in the centre of the city, once a 
mosque, has an elegant cinquecento 
portal, erected in 1528, and a lofty 
red tower, octagonal in its upper tiers. 
The interior is disfigured with stucco- 
work of bad taste. The pavement, 
put down in 1639, is of a marble 
called ClaraboycLf which resemblea 
the Parian. 

The Convent of Saato Domingo, 
outside the city to the E., has a fine 
paMo with three galleries rising one 
above another; a portion of the 
exterior is enriched with paeudo- 
Mooriah work, like the prisons at 
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Goadalajara, defective in design and 
execution, bnt rich and striking. 

The city arms are truly Geltiberian, 
^ a man mounted without stii-rupe and 
armed with a lanoe : " such a (marge 
occurs constantly on tiie old coins. A 
cross has been placed in his other 
hand, and the motto **Bibilis 
Augusto** 8n1^oiiied.t 

Galatayud has a tiMatre, a Fkaa de 
Toroe, and several pretty Paseos and 
alamedas. Its environs are verv fertile, 
and its hemp is considered to be equal 
to that produced in Granada. The 
red wines grown in the Oampos de 
Cariilena (about 25 m. distant) are 
considered the best in Aragon. The 
quaint Flaia del Kercado, with its 
curiously-attired peasantry, is worth 
a visit on market days. A pleasant 
exoarsion maf be made to the ruined 
CastiUo del Beloj, N. of the city, 
«^t beyond, to the 1., is La Moreria 
(Moor's quiurter), eonsisting of ancient 
caves in the rocky hiUs, now tenanted 
by beggars. In the Camino de la 
SolMUd, near the city, are some 
ourious stidaotite caverns. The best 
g^ieral view is gained from the con- 
spicuous white Hermitage of Ban 
Boque, on the N.W. 

At Paraouellos de Giloea, 10 m. 
distant) are sooie sulphurous Baths 
famous for their efficacy in cutaneous 
disorders. 

NumeroQS tunnels and cuttings en- 
sue, and the winding river is crossed 
repeatedly on the way to 

161 m. Paneuellos de la Bibera 
Stai The peaches and other fruits 
of this district are excellent. In the 
parish Gh. a splendid temo may 
be seen> a veiy first-rate specimen 
of ecclesiastical embroidery of the 
beginning of the 16th centmy. 

The valley opens out again, and 
luxuriant orchards of peach-trees afe 
traversed as we i4:>proach 

165 m. Meres Stat. On the ri is 
a picturesque ruin. Here the rocks 
close in, and the tunnels and viaducts 
ftie resumed. 

t Consult the loctl histories, "Tratado del 
mronato,' Miguel Martinez del Villar, 4to., 
^wgozt, 1598; and 'Eloglo/ by Jeronimo 
K»cue!a,AlcaI4,lMl. 



176 m. Sicla Stat. (2810). Its Ch. 
is surmounted by an elegant stone 
square tower of a red colour, with 
octagonal belfry. The country now 
becomes open and fertile. 

179 m. Calatorao Stat. Here have 
been found many Boman architectural 
remains. In the neighbourhood are 
quarries of fine black marble, largely 
employed at Zaragoza. 

182 m. Balillas Stat. Close to the 
rly. are some very curious under- 
ground habitations, with chinmeys 
projecting above the surface of the 
soil. The same peculiarity may be 
observed in almost every village of the 
district, except that the hovels are 
usually excavated in the soft rock. 
Here they are simply graves. 

185 m. Epila Stat. (3500). Pictur- 
esquely crowning a hiU, a mile to the 
rt. of me rly. 

187 m. Bueda Stat. The little 
town, with its ruined castle, lies on 
the rt, the rock being honeycombed 
with cave-dwellings. Henceforward 
is traversed a strip of cultivated land 
watered by the Jalon and Aragon 
canal, and bordered by sterile monc 
tonous hills. 

205 m. Casetas Junct Stai (B.) Bly. 
to Pamplona (Bte. 155). Hence to 

213 m. Zaragosa Stai S.W. of 
the town (Bte. 150> 



BOUTE 24. 

GKTADALUABA TO THE BATHS OF 
TBILLO, BY BBmUBOA AND CIFUBN- 

TES. 48 m. Carriage road. 

Daily coach to Cifuentes, which goes 
on to tiie baths of Trillo during the 
season, June 20 to Sepi SO. Leaving 
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Guadalajara, the old Zarogoza road 
is taken to 

3 m. Taraoena, on the Henaies. 
Thence branching rt. to 

11 m. Torija. Fine views to L of 
the Sierra de Torreplazo, which di- 
vides Old from New Castile. 

21 m. Brihnega (2780) stands on a 
hill above the rt. bank of the Tajulia. 
This is an ancient and once walled 
place with fine views over the valley 
of the Tajnila. The most remarkable 
edifice is a large bnilding on the top 
of the hill designed for a doth fiaotory 
by Charles UI. The streets are 
steep, ill^ved, and tortuous. Here, 
in tne War of SueoessioB, Venddme 
defeated Stanhope on Deo. 9, 1710, 
Staremberg, who was only distant five 
hs. march, not coming to his support 
for two days. The next day Stan- 
hope capitulated on most honourable 
terms, which were, however, violated. 
Descending the hill, the smiling 
vidley of the Tajulka is followed by 
its rt bank to 

33 m. XasegoM, situated in an 
extensive and fertile plain. Leaving 
this, the river is crossed and the road 
turns rt to 

88 m. OiftMBtes. This name is a 
corruption of eien fuentes (a hun- 
dred fountains)^ and was so called 
from tiie numerous springs in the 
vicinity which unite in the rivulet of 
the same name. It is situated in a 
hollow, commanded on ihe K by two 
hills, on one of which is a ruined 
castle. The parish ch. of San Sal- 
vador has a rose window over the 
W. portico. 

45 m. TriUo, at the junction of 
the Tagus and Cifuentes. The for- 
mer is crossed by a fine single- 
arched stone bridge, and the road 
ascends the 1. bank of the river 
through a picturesque, well-timbered, 
and rocky valley, till we traverse a 
fine avenue and arrive at 

48 m. Los Bafios de Trillt, or the 
Baths of Charles ILL, who opened 
them in 1777. The boarding houses 
afford good quarters during the season, 
June 20 to Sept. 30. The buildings 
are pleasantly situated on the rt bank 
of the Tagus, at the fool of a hill 



covered with a fine oak wood. The 
walks in the neighbourhood, through 
the winding, rmJcy, and well-timbered 
valley of the Tagus, are varied and 
charming. The nine warm hydroeul- 
phate springs (73° to 84° Fahr.), are 
conong the most efficacious in Europe 
for rheumatism, St Vitus' dance, 
epilepsy, ophthalmia, pun^oi^ sy- 
philifl, and aatottitu 



ROUTE 25. 

QUADALAJABA TO CUENCA, BT THB 
BATHS OF 8A0SD0N AND OHILLABOir. 

89 m. Carriage road. 

The gorge of the Tagus between 
Au&on and Saoedon is interesting. 
Artists, botanistM, geologistB and 
sportsmen should make we detour 
from Cafiaveras to Beteta by Priego. 
Guadalajara (Rte. 23) is quitted hy 
the gate of Sto. Domingo at tiie o. 
end of the city. 

13 m. ArmuSa. Here the Ti^'ui&aiB 
crossed by a single-arched stcme bridge. 

17 m. Tendilla. This town was re- 
taken from the Moors by the Cid and 
Alvar Fallez. 2 m. farther, adjoining 
the road on the rt, in the bend of an 
ascent, are the forlorn ruins of the 
ancient Franciscan convent ol La 
Saloada, where Card. Ximeaez was a 
friar. 

29 m. AoSlon is prettily situated 
at the foot of lofty hills. The parish 
ch. has a 16th centy. altar. The 
Tagus is followed tot 2| m., when it 
is crossed to the L bank by a stone 
bridge of three arches. Here we 
enter La Booa de Infiemo (Mouth of 
Hell). This gorge is about 1^ m. k>ng, 
through which the river forces its 
way, whilst the road alongside of it 
is cut out of the rock. The wild and 
savage scenery, with the mills, weirs. 
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and rnshing torrent, furnish many a 1 
piotnre for the artist From the | 
upper end of the gorge, the road 
ina^ a long and tedious curve round 
ahiUto 

86 m. SaoedoxL (1900), in a pictur- 
esque hill-girt valley.with a weU-built 
and imposing ch. 

[Good road to (5 m. S.) Los BaSos de 
SaoedoxL. During the season, June 15 
to Sept. 15, fair quarters can be ob- 
tained in the establishment. The 
buildings are situated in a wooded 
glen on the rt bank of the Ouadiela, 
a branch of the Tagus, but the sur- 
rounding hills are bemB in the extreme. 
The w(^ds cmd promenades, with a 
large block of buildings forming a 
diminutiTe royal residence, and termed 
La laabela, were laid out and erected 
by Ferdixuand VII., who first brought 
these baths into prominence by yisiting 
them in 1816. The waters (82° Fahr.), 
are efficacious for rheumatism, nervous 
and cutaneous affections, scrofula and 
Bj^hilis. The mineralogy of the dis- 
trict is highly interesting.] 

44 m. Aloooer. A decayed town 
on the Guadiela, recovered from the 
Moors by the Oid in 1074. The ch. 
has a fine Gothic belfry. 

60 m. OaSEayerai. Hence the fol- 
lowing interesting and picturesque 
excursion of two diays can be made by 
Priego to the baths of Beteta. Daily 
coach during Uie season (July 15 to 
Sept. 15). At other times the journey 
must be ridden and provisions carried. 
The road proceeds £. from Oatiaveras, 
and shortly before reaching Priego 
crosses the beautiful ZVo&o^fua, which 
enters the Etcabas and then the 
G^ttodteZa, whence the united clear 
green waters wind into the Tagus 
through red sandstone rocks, with 
charmingly artistic bridges and mills. 

9 m. Priego (2000). BeautifuUy 
situated on «m eminence above the 
Escabes, near which are also many 
woods and commons that abound 
with stags and game, especially the 
district near the truly sequestered 
Besierto, a convent founded by 
Charles HI. Seated at the foot of 



the Sierra, this town combines the 
productions of hill and plain, and is a 
good quarter for the artiist and sports- 
man. The bread, mutton, and wines 
are excellent and cheap. Priego has 
a ruined castle, an old Gothic church, 
and a new one with a rustic belfry. 
The road runs £. to 

29 m. Beteta. This village' (in 
Arabio Spendid) still preserves por- 
tions of its Moorish walls and alcazar. 
The chief baths are at Solan de Cabras, 
4J m. S.W. The best bath, which 
has been patronised by royalty, is 
dedicated to San Joaquin. The 
locality is oval in form and inclosed 
by pine-clad hills and watered by the 
Cuervo, a good trout-stream and 
tributary to the Guadiela. The 
mineral spring rises under the hill 
Bebollar. Early in the 16th centy. 
some she'pherds observed their goats 
dipping themselves when afflicted 
with cutaneous complaints, and, by 
following their beasts' example, dis- 
covered the secret. The bathing 
season is from July 15th to September 
15th, when the waters are used both 
internally and externally. Their 
taste is subacid, with a mean tem- 
perature of 70° Fahr. They have been 
analvsed, are slightly unctuous to the 
touch, and contain petroleum and 
hydro-chlorates of soda and magnesia 
combined with carbonic acid gas. 

[There are two other mineral springs 
near Beteta — ^la Cueva de los Griegoi, 
whose dripping waters have a petrify- 
ing quality ; and Los Ba&os de Bosal, 
avrarm ferruginous rose-tinted spring, 
with a fountain of sweet water, which 
issues from underneath the hermitage 
of the Virgin of the Eosebush.f] 

Leaving Cafiavaras the main road 
descends to 

72 m. Villar de Domingo Gkircia. 

82 m. Ghillaron de Cuenca Stat. 
The road ascends the rt. bank of the 
beautiful Jucar to 

89 m. Cuenca (Bte. 20). 

+ See 'Notfclas,' 4to., Domingo GardaFer* 
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SECTION n. 
THE BASQUE PROVINCES. 



ALAVA; VIZOAYA; GUIPUZCOA. 

Hiskftff — Fueros—NdbilUy—^Fives Courts— Casas Solares — Agrictdture— 
Cuetoma — Language. 

Las Frovinoias VasoongadaB consist of the three united provinces of Alan, 
Visoaya, and Gnipiuooa. Visoaya, the largest, contains about 106 aqsare 
leagues ; Gnipnzooa, the smallest, only 60, but it is the most densely peqpkd, 
and at the rate of 2000 inhabitants to the square league ; Alava, contaimog 
about 180 square leagues, lies between Ouipuceoa and Navarre. These pnv 
vinces, formmg the mountainous triangle of the N.W. of the Pemnsula, 
constituted the Cantdbrta of the ancients, a name derived by some from 
Kent-Aber, which th^ interpret the ** Comer of the Water." This comer of 
the land, like our Wales, is tiie home of the remnant of the indigenes or 
aboriginal inhabitants, who never have been expelled or subdued : f thus the 
character of an unadulterated primitive race, an ethnological fossil, lemAioi, 
strongly marked in language and nationali^. These highlanders, bied on 
metal-pregnant mountains, and nursed amid storms in a cradle indomitable u 
themselves, in a country difficult to take and not much worth the taking, hiie 
always known how to forge their iron into arms, and to wield them in defeoee 
of their independence ; and what sword equals l^at moulded from the plough* 
share ? This sufficiency in self is the meuiing which BeHor Per€}chegui rem 
in the Basque name, a word derived by him from BayasoogarOj **mBM 
bastantes." A sense of separate weakness has taught these provinces the 
secret of union. This federal association is expressed in th^r nafional symhol 
of three hands jcNmed together, with the motto Irurac Bat, which is eqvi* 
valent to the tria iuncta in uno of the Bath order of our united kingdoiD8> 
The armorial shield is " argent, the tree of Guernica vert, two wolves gnks, 
with an orle of eight crosses or." 

These provinces, when the descendants of the Gtoths began to gain ground 
on the Moorish invaders, formed themselves into a confederation of smidl de- 
tached tribes or republics, placed under a nominal Lord or SeHor^ until it 
length, in the 14th century, Nufio, the 19th Lord, died, leaving tw« 
daughters, one of whom having married Juan of Aragon, Pedro the Orad 
seized the opportunity, put her husband to death, and annexed tiiie Xordift^ 
(d Senorio) to the crown of Castile. Soon afterwards he ceded it to the Bias 
rrince, in reward for his assistance at Navarrete ; however, private instructknu 
were given to the Basques not to allow the foreigner to take possession, whidi 
he never did. Although incorporated with the Oastilian monarchy, these pio- 
vinces were considered exentas ; the national fueros vrete rigidly retained: 
and these, the kings of Spain, as SeAores only of Biscay, always swore on tbcir 
accessions to maintain. The first impolitic act of Gastafton, after Fexdissod 
Vll.'s death, was to abolish these fueros, which threw the Basques into tha 
cause of Don Carlos, in whom they beheld a non*innovating principle ; tiiis vtf 
lasted from 1830 to 1840. The Basque fueros were legularly classified lai 
digested for the first time in 1526, by a native commission a^^inted by 

t The Goths could not subdue these rebellioiis highlanders, although Recared, as San Isidoi* 
tells us, used especially to send his troops there to keep his soldiers' htuids in fighting oonditioD* 
quasi in pcelestri ludo (Chron. Era 585). 
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Charles V., and have been often printed. The principal advantages of the 
fuero8 consisted in the fact that the three Basque Provinces were free from the 
quinta conscription, without any other obligation but that of contributing a 
certain number of soldiers when Spain was engaged in a foreign war. They 
were also free from the stamped-paper tax, and could manufacture tobacco and 
sell it: this industry in other provinces is the exclusive monopoly of the 
government. The parochial organism was different from that of the rest of Spain, 
although in the concordat of 1851 a bishop was created in Victoria, a suffragan 
to Burgos. Queen Isabel accepted the fueros in the same manner as her 
ancestors, and the Basque Provinces continued tranquil from 1840 until the 
revolution of 1868. The government which succeeded, the Provisional, Don 
Amadeo, the Republic, and the present government of Don Alfonso XII. swore 
or promised to preserve the fueros. But during this period, especially from 
1872 to 1876, the Basque Provinces rose to arms, and proclaimcKl as King of 
Spain Don Carlos, the grandson of the old pretender. After the war had 
terminated, it was discussed in the Cortes to abolish the /ueros. On the 
the 25th July, 1876, a law appeared in consequence of this determination, 
by wluoh the quinta is established in the Basque Provinces, in the same 
manner as the rest of Spain, and the provinces are forced '* to pay and contri- 
bute in the proportion which corresponds to them, in order to defray public 
expenses, the contributions, and ordinary and extraordinary taxes which may 
be established in the State Budget.** The so-called Ejerdto del Norte con- 
tinues in the Basque Provinces. 

The Spanish government has occupied in a military manner the principal 
points of the provinces. The conscriptions have been levied without aifficulty. 
The taxes on stamped paper and tobacco are similar, with some slight modifica- 
tions, to those of the rest of Spain. 

Another privilege is universal TwbiUty, the appanage secured to all by the 
mere fact of being bom in these provinces. Sons of old and good Christians, 
free from ail Jewish and Moorish taint, they represent the " Hebrew of the 
Hebrews,*' and are the most Gothic gentlemen of Spain, CctbaUeroa Mjos de 
cUgo, It is trae that where all are so noble, the distinction is of small im- 
portance; nevertheless, like other Highlanders, they are grievously affected 
with genealogy. Peppery as the Welsh, proud as Lucifer, and combustible as 
his matches, these Noileza de Etfpafla fire up when their pedigree is questioned, 
and well did Don Quijote know how to annoy a Blsoayaii by telling him 
that *^ he is no gentleman.'* Basque gentility often, however, consists rather 
in blood than in manners ; he thinks the deference which one well-conditioned 
person pays to another to be a degradation to his noble birthright; and, 
consequently, although the Basque Provinces may typify the three Graces of 
Spain, the natives sacrifice but little to maintain those types of amiable 
humanity. 

The modem Basques, brave and active as individuals, have been thought 
to form bad regulor soldiers, as they are generally too obstinate to tolerate 
drill and discipline ; but eance the conscription they have turned out excellent 
soldiers, and have given no cause for complaint; again, they can only be 
managed by one of themselves ; hence Gonzalo de Cordova affirmed that he 
would rather be a keeper of wild beasts than a commander of Basques. They 
are considered the best sailors in Spain, and have been distinguished at all 
times for their great valour. As CfuerHUeros they are excellent, since their 
active moxmtain and smuggling habits educate them for a desidtory war <^ 
frontier ambuscade, foray, and bush-fighting. In the wild sierras of Oniposcoa 
bands were raised by the shepherd Gaspar Jauregul, which were always 
a thorn in the path of the French. The treatment which our soldiers have met 
with from the Basques, from the Black Prince down to Sir De Lacy Evans, has 
always been the reverse of friendly, even while fighting their battles. The 
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Dake neyer found an enemy amon^ the pesople of Spain until he entered these 
provinoes, when the Bascjnee, sayed from the inyaden bj him alone, rose in his 
rear, as in olden time, *' impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberoa " (* Gkorg.' iii. 408) ; 
80 they repaid Charlemagne, whom they had called in to assist them. From 
such allies well mi^ht the Duke pray to be delivered ; from all enemies in&ont 
he could protect himself. 

Commerce and fishing form the oooupations of those who dwell on the 
s^board, and agricultural and pastoral pursuits of those who live inland : tiie 
ores of the iron-pregnant hills are worked by both native and foreign capital- 
ists. A tour in these provinces is rather suited to the lover of nature tbm 
of arta. The towns are sub-alpine, surrounded by green hills and enlivened hj 
clear trout-streams ; the streets are oftien drawn in straight lines, which inteneet 
each other at right angles ; the alamedaa are always pretty ; a Juego de Pdota, 
BoloSf or fivee-cSwrtj and a public plazcL, ate seldom wanting. The def^ioes 
and walls are solid, for stone andiron abound. The sombre-looking balconied 
country dwellings axe so strongly built that they look like fortresses ; hoe 
every gentleman's house is indeed his castle. The soffits which sn^^rt the 
projecting sheltering eaves are often richly carved ; the eaves protect the 
houses from the rains, but deluge passengers with shower-baths. To theee 
Cascu Sclares, or family manor-houses, is added a pomp of heraldry, ai 
armorial shields, large as the pride of the owners, are acnlptured over the pcfftak 

AgrieuUure, as beone the occupation of Adam, the firat gentleman who bore 
arms, is not held to degrade these peasant peers. Their hidalgos, or better 
classes, are something between our small squires and substantial yeomeo. 
Agriculture is better managed here than in most parts of Spain. The Baaqne 
farms are small, many not exceeding five acres, or so much land as a man, 
his wife, and family can labour : cultivation with a sort of prongf-fork or 
mattock, called Xaya^ is much in vogue. The peasantry are the best portioQ 
of the Basques, and if kindly treated are civil and hoq[>itable as far as their 
humble means allow. Simple, hardy, and patient, they have the virtues and 
vices of Highlanders. 

These provinces are made up of mountain and valley, with a seArboard linei 
The plains are verdurous from damp, and cultivated with great induatrf. 
The elevated slopes are covered with oak and ohestnut-trees ; the produce of 
the latter is exported to England, or enterp into the diet of the fro^ natifos. 
Com only ripens in favoured localities; maize is the staple ** bread-stuff f 
good milk, bad cheese, and fine apples are plentiful. A wine also is made 
called ehaeoli, Arabic^ ehacaletj *< weakness,'' ** thinness," which* although 
exceedingly light, is palatable and whdescmie. Cider is largely piodueed, 
and is excellent in bottle. 

In no province of Spain are the roads so good as in the Basque Provinoea 
The hotels and means of communication are excellent ; and this, added to 
the great quantity of mineral waters in the locality, and pleasant dimate^ 
makes them a favourite resort ; in winter the weather is very rainy. 

Holidays. — Sunday is the day to observe the costume and amusements d 
the peasantry. 

The Basque holidays are celebrated with the song, dance, and peloia (baB), 
amusements which they love as much as do their neighbours the Asturiaoa 
Their so-called musical instruments consist of the tamboril and ailbo, the Bosan 
vaaca tibia. The Basque dances are Salic and singular ; the Zorzico. or ** evols* 
tion of eight*" consists of two parts, la daaiM realy the opening, and the ami 
arrin, or the conclusion* The Carriea is a dance performed in the streett; 
the Espata danxa is a renmant of the primitive Tripudium of the Iberiana 
The Basque women wear their hair in long plaited tresses, trencat, with • 
picturesque front When young they are frerfi and fair, although somewbat 
muscular; and their beauty, from overwork, poor fare, and exposure, ii 
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short-lived, for they pass into haghood after thirty. The Basques are much 
given to pilgrimages to holy sites in the hills, and the stranger who visits one 
of their highly interesting Bomerias will be rewarded for his climb. 

Among other antique customs^ com and bread are offered to the manes of 
the deceased, on the anniversary of death ; these oblations are called rdbos, 
from an Aragonese measure taken from the Moorish arrdba. Compare the 
" SparsflB fruges" of Ovid (Fasti, ii. 538), and the barley offered to the Polian 
Jupiter (Paus. i. 24. 4). 

The Basques have a lan^^e of their own, which few but themselves can 
understand. The enunciation is not easy, though every letter is pronounced as 
written. The fine-eared fastidiousness of the ancients rejected as barbarous 
these Basque words, spellings, and sounds ; they could neither be written 
nor spoken from their rh iijjij ttjs 7pcu^j (Strabo, iii. 234 ; see also Pliny, 
' ^. Ja.' iii 8 ; and Martial, iv. 65-9). Pomponius Mela (iii. 1) goes feuiJier ; — 
''Quorum nomina nostro ore concipi nequeant." 

Humboldt considers the Basque to have been formerly spoken all over the 
Peninsula, as is evidenced by the nomenclature of localities, and other things 
which are not subject to change. 

The Basques call themselves EmJealdarme, their country Euskaleriat and 
their language Emkara, The Emk is the old Osc, Vesc, Yasq, of Italy and 
Iberia. According to Perochegui, Adam spoke Basque, and l^e idiom was 
brought pure into Spain by Tubal, long before the confusion of tongues at 
Babel. It is so difficult, that the devil, who is no fool, is said to have studied 
seven years in the Bilboes, and to have learnt only three words. The 
grammar and declensions are very intricate, but regular and philosophical. 
The language is distinct from the Irish, Gaelic, and Welsh, with which it has 
often been supposed to be a sister idiom. Mr. Borrow believed that the 
Basque is of a Tartar origin, resembling in structure the Manchoa and the 
llongolian, with a decided Sanscrit elemenif 

Basque poetry is now attracting much attention among European philo- 
logists, and several translations have lately been published in French and 
Spanish. A curious feature in the festivals of the country people is the 
recitation by Lnprovimtori, Basques will listen for hours to the exuberant 
flow of imagination of their national poets, untaught peasants ttom. their own 
hills, who will sing on any subject proposed, sustaining as ardent contest 
against a rival, until night drives them home.{ 

f The Basque student Is referred to the philological works of Larramendi, ' Antigtledad y Uni- 
reTsalidad del Bascuence/ 8vo., Salamanca; ' £1 Imposible Vencido, 6 Arte de la Lengua Baicon- 
gada»' 8T0., Sal.. 1729 ; ' Dicclonario Trilingae,' 2 vols. foU St. Sebastian, 1821. Ck}nsnlt also 
'^astradones de Vizcaya,' Zaragoza. 1631; 'Noticia Utrinsqne Vasconiae/ Arnold, Oihenart, 
4 to., Paris, 1638-&6 ; ' Discursos Histdricos, &c.,de Vizcaya,' * Lorenzo Boberto de la Linde/ 2 vols., 
8VO, Sevilla,' 1740; 'Urbewohner von Hispanien,' Wm. von Humboldt, 4to., Berlin, 1821; six 
volomes of curious documents in Simancas (collected by Dn. Tomas Gonzalez), * Oolecdon de 
Oedulas,' 4to., Mad., 1829-33 ; * La Cantabria,' florez, 4to., Mad.. 1768 ; * Noticias Histtfricas de las 
tres Provincias,' &c. (there is a good map of Alava by Martin de Sabacibar) ; ' Compendios His- 
USrlcos, &C., ^ Alava,' Pamplona, 4to., 1798, Juan Antonio D<»%nte, 4to.ii 6 vols., Mad., 1806-8 ; 
the excellent ' Diccionario Qeogrdphico de la Academia,' by different authors, 4to., 2 vols.. Mad., 
1802 (unfortunately it has not been continued^ ; *Hi8torIa de las Naciones Bascas,' J. A. de 
Zamacola, 3 vols., 8vo., Auch, 1818 ; < De la Antigua Lengua, ftc., de Gantabria,' Andr^ de Poca, 
4to., Bilbao, 1587 ; * Discursos de la Antigtledad de la Lengua Gant^brica,' Balthasir de Echave, 
4to., Mexico, 1607 ; and • Guia Hist^rioo-Descrlptivo del Vii^ro,' por J. E. Delmas, 1 vol., Bilbao, 
1865 ; the • Basque Provinces/ by W. Macpherson, printed In English in Rev. H. C. Rose's 

* Among the Spanish People,' London, 1877; * Basque Legends,* py the Rev. W. Webster, 
London, 1877 ; aevfirf^ pamphlets by Prince Lucien Bonaparte on the Basque Language. 

% The latest Basque works are AiMquivd's * Diccionario Basco-Espafior ; At-turo Oompitm, 

* Gramatica Yascongada de los cuatro dialectos literorios de la lengua Euskafa' ; * Diccionaxio 
Ettmologico de la lengua Bascongada,' in course of publication by Lopez of Tolosa ; and Euskoi 
Srria, a fortnightly review of language, poetry, literature, and history, published by Antonio do 
Arzac in San Sebastian. Much interesting information may also be obtained from the Uttimat 
Line(U de Soraluce, Tolosa, 188«. 
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Boute dO.—jSan Sebastian to Bilbao. 



Sectn. 



EOUTES. 



ROUTE PAGE 

30 San Sebastian to Bilbao, by 

Zaranz and Guernica (the 
coast road). Coach . . . . 176 

31 Zum^rraga to Zaranz, by the 

OonTont of Loy61a and Batbs 
ofCestona. Coach .. .. 178 

82 Znmarraga to Bilbao, by Eibar 
and Dnrango. Bail . . . . 179 

33 Zum^raga to Vitoria, by Ver- 



BOTTTE PAOB 

gara and the Baths of the 
Valley of the Deva. Coach 180 
84 Vitoria to Bilbao, by Ochandi- 
ano and Dnrango. Coach 
and rail * . . . . 181 

35 Miranda de Ebro to Bilbao, by 

Orduna. Rail 182 

36 Tolosa to Azpeitia, by Vidania. 

Carriage-road 186 



ROUTE 30. 

AAV BXBASTIAV TO BILBAO, BT EABAUZ 
AND GUBBNIOA — THB 00A8T-B0AD. 

85 m. 

Diligence daily, through a beautiful 
and wdl-cultivated country. 

Taking the mam road to Madrid, 
and skirting the bay of San Sebastian, 
after 4 m. we turn to the right and 
enter the yallev of the Oria. A good 
carriage-road leads down the right 
bank of this river, which rises near the 
Puerto San Adjrian. 

7 m. XTiurbU (1800). The Parroquia 
is picturesque, but contains nothing of 
interest. Hence the scenery of the 
valley becomes finer, and the road is 
out out of steep rocks on the right. 

13 m. Orio, a dirty village inhabited 
by fishermen and shipwrights. Here 
the Oria finishes its beautiful course to 
the sea, being separated by a narrow 
ridge from the basin of the Deva. 
Crossing it, the road winds up the 
mountain range on the S. oank 
through a pretty wood, at the top of 
which a narrow Puerto is traversed, 
and we suddenly burat on a beautiful 
and well-cultivated plain, at the W. 
end of which, on the seashore, is 

17 m. Zaraui (2150). The beaoh is 



fine and sandy, but totally unprotected 
from the heavy Atlantic swell, which 
renders the bathing somewhat dan- 
gerous. Several of the nobility of 
Madrid have marine villas in the 
neighbourhood. 

In the paruik Qwureh there are 
three retablos, all ornamented with 
good Italian soulptures of the 16th 
centuiy. In the former convent of San 
Francisco may be seen several large 
pictures whidi belonged formerly to a 
triptych. In the principal street is an 
interesting house with a stone fagade of 
the 15th century, and a half ruined 
tower. Zaraus suffered much during 
the Carlistwar. Carriage-road S.W. 
to Cestona (Rte. 91). A pleasant road 
leads along the coast to 

20 m. Guataria (1050). K.E. is 
a small port protected by 2 moles, 
imder a conical hill. The ch. is a 
very remarkable Gothic edifice of the 
13th centy. in a sad state of dilapi- 
dation. The navigator Juan Sebas- 
tian de Elcano is buried there, who in 
1519 started from Seville to go round 
the world for the first time. He re- 
turned to San Lucar de Barrameda in 
1522. On the quay, clo^e to the house 
which he inhabited, a bronse statue 
has been erected. 

The trout-haunted stream of the 
Urola (ur, water, cHa^ smithy) is 
crossed by a bridge at Oiquina, shiNrtly 
before reaching 
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Basque Provinces. Boute 30. — Zumaya—Ouernica, 



24 m. ZTTKATA. Ad ancient Roman 
town, situated on a piomontory. From 
its proximity to Gestona (Bte. 81), it 
is resorted to by inTalids ftom the 
Thermal establishment, who here com- 
plete their mineral water cure by a 
course of sea-batiiin^. Here is an 
ancient Ch. of San Pedro. 

Skirting the Gulf of Oantabria, the 
road oontumes to 

29 m. Beya (3d00). A charm- 
ingly situated town with two PIcums, 
streets intersecting at right angles, 
and a parish. Ch.^ with a miracidous 
image of the Virgin and an elegant 
cloister. The portal is Gothic, and 
undoubtedly the best example of the 
kind in the Basque provmoes. Its 
Town HdU is a well-built modem edi- 
fice, with portico and olook-tower. 
Deva is one of the favourite summer 
resorts of the citizens of Madrid. The 
house of the Marques de Yalmar is 
worth visiting. 

The mantos worn by the women of 
the locality on their heads are most 
picturesque. The old road here makes 
a circuit of 6 m. up the right bulk of 
the Deva. Crossing the mouth of the 
river by a ferry, the distance is 3 m. to 

35 m. Motrico (3400). The name 
in Basque signifies a hedgehog (tricu), 
which the rock near which the town 
is built is said to resemble. The 
pretty port is surrounded by wooded 
hills ; the cottages of the fishermen 
are luxuriously trellised over with 
vines, and the country ardund teems 
with fruit of every description. Much 
fish is sent from here to the markets 
of Madrid, Burgos, Yalladolid, &c. A 
red chaooli wine is produoed in the 
neighbourhood. 

The Oh. is modem ; in the saon'sty 
is a Oucifixion, by Murillo. The 
country houses of Gen. Gastafieda and 
M. Montalibet (containing a few good 
pictures) are amcmgst t& numerous 
villa residences of the place. Admiral 
Chunruca was born here; he fell 
heroically at Trafalgar ; a statue has 
been elected to his memory on ihe 
Plaza. The first stone of the ped- 
estal was placed by Isabel II. 

[iSpatn, 92.] 
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Passing the pleasant bathing lo- 
cality of Saturraran, much frequented 
by visitors from Madrid, we reach 

34 m. Ondarroa (2S00)-^mouth of 
sand — a snug but shallow little por^ 
with a good bridge over its river. 

[6 m. S.W., close to Marquina, are 
the Baths of Urbemaga de trbilla, for 
the cure of nervous affections. Coach 
in the season (June 15 to Sept. 30) 
from (24 m.) Zimdrraga, in 5 hrs.] 

The road, said to be of Roman origin, 
passes the vill. of Mendeja, on. the ^ 
way to 

40 m. LEOVSmo (2530), in a strong- 
position, girdled by the bills of Lu-' 
menoha and Otova. 

The ch. of Knestoa SeSora de la- 
Aionoion is a beautiful structure of 
very ancient date, rebuilt in the 18th 
centy. There are several interesting' 
old houses, among which is the pictur-' 
esque Casa de Adan. A fine bridge, ' 
of one imposing arch, spans the river ■ 
Lequeitio, and leads to the foot of the' 
Alto de Lequeitio, whence a most conn 
manding view is obtained of the coast, = 
the sea, and the inland range of hills. 

The road now continues through La 
Puebla de Ea, and the eommunes ^^ 
Ereno and Ibarranguela, to 

55 m. CmEBHICA (1270), placed,', 
as its Basque imme signifies, on 
the "slope of a hill," below which' 
is a ** reedy flat," called el Juncal, 
much subject to inundations, and full 
of snipes and wild-fowl in winter. 
At Guernica was held the Parliament 
of Basque senators, or apoderados de 
las ante-4aUsias. This CalzarrOy con- 
gressy or Witenagemote., originally sat 
near the hermitage of M. 8. de la- 
Antigua, under the overspreading 
canopy of an ancient oak, which the 
town still bears on its shield. The 
present oak was planted about 1811, 
when its predecessor fell from deeay, 
leaving other striplings raised from 
its acorns. Among rude i»imitive 
people, before temples were raised by 
the hand, a noble tree inspired a rever- 

N 
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Boute 31. — Zumdrraga to Zarauz» 



Sect. 11. 



I utial awe aud was dedicated to the 
Deity Such was the sacred Apvs of 
tlie Druids ; such were the Ygdraisd, 
or consecrated trees, under which were 
seated the twelve deified judges of the 
Norwegians. The oh., of Qie 15th 
centy., is spacious : one of its chapels, 
containing a statue of the Virgin, is 
enclosed by a remarkable iron grating. 
The casas consistorialeSf and more 
than half tho town of Ouemioa, were 
burnt in 1794 by the French repub- 
licans; they out down the tmie^ 
honoured oak of the free Basques, a 
trpe which was very old even in 1834 
(see Mariana, zvi. 8); it was one 
*' Eeligione patrum longos servata per 
annos," under whose venerable canopy 
Ferdinand and Isabel swore in 1476 to 
uphold the Basque FueroSt as their 
grandson Charles V. did again, April 
5, 1526. The oak of Guernica was a 
refuge for debtors, and formed a sort 
of place of habeae corpus return, or 
court of appeal, as no JBasque could 
be arrested without a summons to ap- 
pear under it, and leam the charge 
against him, and thus prepare his 
defence. The Casa de Juntas, built 
in 1826, is an ungainly mftsa of stone, 
a sort of Corinthian summer-house; 
in it may be seen portraits of Basque 
worthies. The Basque senators as- 
semble July 1 every two years. 

The Castle of Arteaga, with its don- 
jon keep, is an old possession of the 
Montejo family, and was restored in 
sumptuous style by the lat« Empress 
of the French, but never finished. 

[Ely. a to (9 m.) Amorebieta (Bte. 
82).] 

The road from Gueruiea passes 
through tlie hamlets of Murueta, and 
Pedemales, to 

62 m. Kundaca (1800). Famous 
for its timny fisheries. 

64 m. BERVEO (FbiTia Briga), 
whose 8000 amphibious inhab. are en- 
gaged in the catching of tunny and 
btock fidi, which are sent ofi' to Madrid 
and other ialand cities. In its parish 



Church of Santa Eufetnia the kings uf 
Castile used to swear to observe the 
Fueros of the Basque provinces. Here 
is the tomb of Cardinal Mendoza. 
This is the birthplace of Alonso de 
Ercilla, the author of * La Araucana,' 
the soldier-poet of Spain. He wrote 
all his finest stanzas on the pommel 
of his saddle. At one end g£ the 
peninsula rises an old red fort 

74 m. mrSQVlk. The town (2450) 
is situated in the midst of a highly cul- 
tivated valley. It has an ancient ch. 
and an old manorial castle, called the 
Falaeio de Abajo, with, a spl^idid 
tower (built in 1360). 

83 m. BegeSa (1870). Here is a 
celebrated iron-foundry, which turns 
out goods to the value of 160,0002. a 
year. A yearly pilgrimage is made to 
its oh. to visit the ancient images of 
La Virgen de Begona. 

All tibese villages and towns suffered 
considerable damage during the last 
Carlist war, 1872-76. 

85 m. Bilbao (Bte. 35> 



ROUTE SU 

ZUMiBRAOA TO ZABAT7Z, BT THE OOH- 
YENT OF LOYOLA, AND BATHS OF OES- 

TONA. 24 m. Carriage-road. 

Zumfitraga Stat. (Ete. 1). The 
river is crossed to Villareal, on the L 
banky and tiie road runs N. to 

6 m. AZCOITIA (5000), with a large 
manufacture of hohias, the cap worn 
by the peasantry here. Tlie Ohurch 
of Santa Maria la Beal has elaborately 
carved stalls. In the rt. transept is a 
good rotable, containing eight pic- 
tures painted in Seville in 1568. The 
rest is tawdry and in bad taste. 

Turning E. through pleasant gar- 
dens by the river bank, we pass on 
the rt. the cold Sulphur Baths of San 
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Juan de Azcoitia (June 15th to Sept. 
15th), and reach the 

8 m. Santa Casa, where Ignatius de 
Loydla was bom in 1491. The Con- 
Tent was founded in 1681 to enclose 
the residence formerly occupied by the 
Loyola family, by Maria Ana of Aus- 
tria, wife of Philip IV. Thearehiteot 
was Fontana. The oh., built in imi- 
tation of the Pantheon at Borne, is 
full of rich marble > from Mont Itzarriz 
in the worst posnble taste; and, not- 
^ithstimding its vast size, the im- 
pression it gives is anything but a 
pleasant <Hie. Above the gaudy high 
altar is a lifenuze silver Btotoe of 
Loy<51a. Along the 8. corridor, a few 
steps to the 1. from the portico of the 
Church, is the Santa Ccum, Over the 
entrance is the curious ei&gy of a 
Bear. Higher up, on the second 
story, may oe seen the only architeo- 
raral feature of int^est, the E. front of 
Loydla's house, half hidden by a cor- 
ridor. It is of red brick, with pretty 
ajime» windows. The Oenvent nas a 
staff of twelve Jesuit Fathers aiMl 100 
students, besides lay brethren. 

The second floor is occupied by the 
great Chapel, originally the principal 
saloon of the houso, and by various 
apartments containing relics of the 
Saint. The chapel, in which Loyola 
recovered from the wounds received at 
Pamplona, is divided by a reja, and 
ornamented with bold carvinga in 
illustration of the life and adventures 
of the saint San Ignaoio died in 
Borne, 81 July, 1556, was beatified in 
1609, and canonized in 1622. The 
small door of the sanctuary is <dos6d 
witli the original bolt of the door of 
the Sainf a farm. 

A Bomeria (pilgrimage) is made to 
tiie Santo Casa on the 31st of July, at 
which time a grand public festival is 
attended by a great number of persons 
from every part of Spain. The Zorzico 
is danced with great solemnity in the 
Plaza. One day is devoted to a Bull- 
fight, and the third to a Juego de 
Felota (tennis), which is well worth 
seeing. 

The road contmnes down the deli* 
dons green valley of Loy<$la to 



9 m. Azpeitia (6500), pleasantly 
situated at the foot of Moimt Itzarriz 
(2885 ft). In the parochial Ch. of 
San Sebasttan is the Pila, or font, at 
which Loyola was baptized; and in 
(Hie of the chapels the marble sepul- 
chre of Bishop Zurbano, ob. 1510. 
The Doric fecade is the work of 
Bonaventura Eodriguez (1767). Op- 
posite there is a very rmuarkable 
hi.tuse w^ Moorish fa9ade8 of brick- 
work, of the 15th centy. 

16 m. Bal^ of Cestona. Jhe water 
(87° Fahr.) is conveyed into stone 
basins i^ich are sunk in the bathing 
chambers. 

The mineral waters of Gestona are 
invaluable in cases of muscular rheu- 
matism, gottt, neuralgia, and paralysis. 
Consumptive people must, however, 
espeeialiy avoid them. 

Delightful excursions in the neigh- 
bonriiood: pleasure boats on the 
Urola : mules for mountain excursions. 

A mile fwrtber is tftie town of 

17 m. Santa Oru 4e Osstona (2460), 
on the rt. bank of the Urola. Quarries 
of handsome marble in the neigh- 
bourhood. Thence throngh a fertile 
valley to 

24 m. Zaraui (itte. 30). 



ROUTE 82. 

ZTTM^BBAeA TO BILBAO, BY EIBAB AKD 

DUBANGO. Rail. 51 m. 

Znm&rraga Junct. Stat. (Bte. 1> 
Here Uie Rly. turns W. to 

17 m. lUliaga Jtmoi Branch Bly. 
N. to (3 m.) Xlgeibar 8tat (3400). 
Close by, to the N., on Uie road to 
Deva, is Alzola, a frequented mineral 
bathing estabKshment, the waters of 
which are peculiarly efficacious in 
certain diseases of the urinary organs. 

The main line oentkxueB to 

18 m. Eibar Stat. (4500), famed for 
its beautiful iron work inlaid with gold 
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Boute 33. — Zumdrraga to Vitoria. 



Sect. IL 



The most important specimen of this 
mauufactory is General Prim's tomb 
at the ohnrch of Atocha^ Madrid. 

1 hr. K. is the h^naitage of la 
KatiYiilad de Muettra Sa&oim (906 ft), 
surrounded by plantations of oak and 
beech* On ^pt. 8 a pilgriiaage 
encampment is held krae, wbieh ecm- 
tinuee throughout the octaye. 



21 m. Srmva Stat Ths Bly. 
tinues through a pretty country to 

30 m. DXTRAHOO Stat (4250), with 
reota«g^uUar streets and pleaaaat ala- 
medas. lis Chnreh 9f Baa Pedro de 
Tayira is one of the Btost eaoieiit in 
the Basque provinces, and contains 
two eurious tombs. Oil the S. side is 
a picturesque arcaded Market Place. 
The altar in the Ch. ef Santa Aaa 
was raised in 1774 by the architect 
Ventura Rodriguez. Pleasant walk 
along the Yitoria road. 

Durango has always been considered 
an important military position. This 
locality was oc(»pied by the Oarlists 
from 1872 to 1876, and has suffered the 
usmd fate of towns defended during a 



At the hermitage of Baa Antolin, 
near to the town, Maroto met Espar- 
tero, August 25, 1889, to plan the 
betrayal of Don Carlos, who, instead of 
boldly marching against his traitor- 
general, fled hence to Yillareal and 
uius encouraged defection. 

Near Durango are e^yeral small 
bathing establiiSiments more or less 
frequented during the summer. The 
Bly. continues through beautiful 
country to 

37 m. Amore^ieta Junot (8200). 
Rly. N. to Guernica (Rte. 30). Here 
in July 1872 was signed the Oonyen- 
tion of Amdrebieta, during the last 
Carlist War. 



40 m. Lemona Stat 
Vitoria (Rte. 34). 

15 m. Bilbao (Bte. 85> 



Ooaoh to 



EOUTE83. 

ZCICIBBAGA TO yiTORIA, BT yEBOASA 
AKB THB BATHS OF BAMTA AOUEDA. 

Garriage*road. 34 m. 

From Inmtoaga Stat (Bte. 1), the 
road aanes through Yillareal, runs 
SkW. for about a mle, and ^en turns 
N.W. to doss by numerous cnryes 
the Puerto de Desearga (1560 ft). 
Thence it descends to 

6 m. Ananola. In the adjoining 
hamlet of Usarraga is the andent Oh. 
of Ban Juan Bantitta, which formerly 
belonged to the Knights Templars. 
At the town-hall of Ananola may be 
seen an ancient Moorish bann^. 

8 m. YxseiBA (5800), npon the 
Bio Beya, in a pleasant basin girdled 
by mountains. In a little ohapel 
behind &e choir of Baa Pedro is a fine 
statue of the Agony, by Juan Mar- 
tines Montages. On the opposite side 
of the Plaza is the handsome Beminary 
founded by the Basque Society in 
1776, whieh has produced numerous 
soieatiflo men. Here was aohieyed 
the ixat analysis of platinum. Down 
a pleasant Piomenade, and across the 
lower Bridge^ we reach the Church of 
Banta Harina de Obdrande, eontaining 
a fine ahar and the Ohrist ef Burgob 
by Mateo Cerezo. 

[7 m. W. of Yerganit orossing the 
Paeito do ISlgaeta (1430 ft.^ are fhe 
celebrated cold sulphuioae Batiu of 
Blorrio.] *•* 

The road turns due S., and passes 
the meadow by the Deya, where the 
celebrated Oonvmition c^ Yergara was 
signed, on Aug. 31, 1839, at the ter- 
mination of tha first Cariist War. It 
then winds through hills, maize orope, 
and oheetnnt grovesy to 
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13m.MOVl)BAQON(3000). A walled 
town on the beautifiil Deya, and also 
watered by the Aramayona. Here is 
an iron mine of most remote anti- 
qnity. It is situated in the hill 11 
Oampansar, which may, in the words 
of Pliny (N. H. xxxiv. 14). be cor- 
recstly termed a ** hill of iron." THe 
ore as found is in appearance like a 
red ochre earth and yields nearly 45 
per cent, of the finest metal. Vei^ fine 
iron is also procured from the adjoin- 
ing Mina de hierro helado, '* the mine 
of congealed iron/' and from la Cneva 
deXTdala. 

From Mondragon roads branch off 
rt. and L ; the first (A) to Gnesalibar, 
and the Baths of Santa Agueda ; the 
second (B) to the Baths of Arechava- 
leta. 

(A) The first road tiaFenes the 
beautiful and well-oaiti¥ated valley of 
the Amarayona to 

2 m. Onesalibar, where are situated 
the Bathfl of Santa Agneda^ertcted in 
1825; the waters are nitrogeneHsnil- 
l^iirio, oold and pMuliarly efflcacions 
m syphUitio, sGrofulous, and neuralgic 
affiactioDt. The establishment con- 
tains 14 separate bath-rooms, each with 
its marble bath. The water is heated 
^artificially. 

(B) From Mondragon to the Baths 
of Arechayaleta, the old diligence-road 
to DlLeidrid is followed to 

4 m. Areehavaleta. The mineral 
waters are similar to those of Santa 
Agneda, but contain a larger amount of 
gas. Season, June 1 to Sept. 30. This 
establishment was first opened in 1842. 
The neighbourhood is pleasant, and 
the climate is peculiarly salnbrious. 
There is another excellent establish- 
ment called Otalora, 

From Arechayaleta the road oon- 
tinnesto 

19 m. (from Zum&rraga) EsciMriaia, 
another important bathing establish- 
ment (66° Fahr.), where the poor In- 
fiinta Pilar, youngest sister of Alfonso 
XII., died in 1879 while taking the 
mineral waters. On a pinnacle above 
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the village is perched a Hermitage. 
Hence through magnificent scenery to 

28 m. Salinas de lenii, where salt 
is obtained in large Quantities by eva- 
poration from a neignbouring spring. 
Here commences a rapid ascent to the 
Puerto de Arlaban (2120 ft), among 
whose defiles Mina, in 1811 and 1813, 
surprised and routed a French army 
on their march to cross the Pyrenees. 
The Deva rises close by. This ridge 
forms the watershed between the Bay 
of Biscay and the Mediterranean at 
the mouth of the Ebro. Descending 
by a finely engineered road, groves of 
chestnut take the place of beech and 
oak, as we traverse a luxuriant country, 
through numerous unimportant vil- 
lages, to 

34 m. Vitorift Stat. (Bte. 1). 



BOUTE 34. 

vrroRiA TO BILBAO. 43 m. 

Coach and Rly. in 7 hrs. 

Vitoria (Rte. 1). Near Gamarra 
the Bio Zadorra is crossed upon a 
bridge of 8 arches to 

8 m. Villareal de ^lava. This vil- 
lage, which is surrounded by moun- 
tains and pine forests, is situated in 
the centre of a district remarkable for 
the number of its sulphurous springs : 
that which is best known is at the 
hamlet of Aramayona, 7 m. to the xt. 

A longer road leaves ViUareal for 
bao which passes through the beau- 
tiful valley of Arrabia.] 

The mountains of Albertina and 
Bostibayeta, with their iron and copper 
mines, and black marble quarries, are 
now skirted to 

18 m. UWdea (490). r3m.W. rises 
the Pena de Oorhea (4960 ft.), 4 hrs. 
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Boute 35. — Miranda to Bilbao. 



Sectn. 



ascent on horseback or on ffx)t with a 
local guide. From the truncated cone 
"which forms the Bummit, and is covered 
with rare plants, is gained a ^superb 
view. On St. John's Day, June 24, 
natives ascend in large numbers to see 
the sunrise.] The carriage-road de- 
scends to 

29 m. Lemona Stat. (Rte. 32), 
whence Ely. to (12 m.) Bilbao. 

A longer road leads from Villareal 
to (4 m.) Ochandiano (2000). The 
town-hall of this ancient town has its 
facade sculptured with the arms of 
Biscay and Castile quartered with its 
own. Its Parroquia has a tall and 
elegant steeple. [4 m. to the rt. is 
the sanctuary of San Antonio Abad, 
on Mont XTrquiola. Well worth a 
visit, especially at the pilgrimage, 
13 June.] The road winds jound 
)he base of the latter hill, giving fine 
views L of the FeSa de Ctorbea (see 
above), and descends to 

18 m. MaSaria. Near this place were 
quarried the blaok ntarble columns 
of the chapel in the Koyal Palace, 
Madrid. In July, 1872, there^ was a 
sharp engagement here, in which the 
Garlists were routed. Thence to 

23 nu Durango Stat (for Bilbao, 
Kte. 32). 



BOUTE 35. 

MIBAKDA TO BILBAO, BY QBDUl^A. 

Bail. 65 m. 

Two trains daily, in 4 hrs. 

This route, considering the gzandeur 
of its scenery, its historical associa- 
tions, and the masterly way in which 
the line itself has been engineered, by 
our countryman, Ch. Vignolles, O.E., 
forms a most interesting excursioB. 
Views on the ri. 

Miranda Junct. Stat. (B.). Bly. to 
Bayonne and Madrid (Bte. 1): to 
Ijogroflo and Castejon (Bte. 4). 



9 ra. Pobes Stat A mile furthei^ on 
rt., the house at the N-W. end of a 
bridge over the Bayas was the head- 
quarters of the duke and his staff 
the night before the battle of Vitoria 
(1813). The grand defile of the Tejas 
is next enteredl Previous to the battle 
a portion of the English forces de- 
scended through it to the plain of 
Vitoria, and arriving at a critical mo- 
ment, succeeded in turning the rt. wing 
of the enemy. 

13 m. Zuaio Stat, where is a small 
establishment of sulphurous baths, 
} m. to rt. 

22 m. Izarra Stat. The railway now 
msses, with many curves, close to the 
Falls of Altabe, 604 fl;. 

25 m. InMO Stat The summit-level 
of the pass is now reached (2163 ft.). 
Hence through magnificent scenery to 
the village of 

81 m. Letama Stat. Shordy a/kest 
leaving this stat., the Oroyco is crossed 
by a fine viaduot Here the river 
falls over the edge of the rook to a 
depth of 700 feet The xly. ecmtinaec 
to descend, by nomerous sweeping 
^curves until it approadies the grand 
Basin (Ooncha) of Orduiia, and. over* 
looks the town. Here it makes a 
sweep of 9 m. to the S., to reaoh a 
point only } m. below, to which the 
telegraph-wire descends. In rounding 
this curve, 2 remarkable eircpies will 
be observed beyond the valley, dis- 
tant 1 hr. and l| hr. respectively from 
OrduSa, and walled in by nearly per- 
pendici]dar cliffs, 1000 ft high. 

40 m. OBBTOA Stat (4000). This 
town was formerly of considerable mili- 
tary importance. In May 1874 there 
was an action in the neighbourhood, 
and it was taken by the Liberal troo^ 
The Plaza is picturesque: from its 
centi:^ 10 narrow streets diverge in the 
form of a star and intersect the city. 
Ancient Orduna, once the only city in 
the Basque provinces, was built neaorer 
the neighbouring mountains — la PeMa 
de Orduiia — which formed the moun- 
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tain barrier of the refugee Iberians. 
A singular atmospheric phenomenon 
is here olservable; a stationary roll 
of dense grey cloud, in the shape of a 
bolster, frequently caps the long ridge 
which forms the summit of the moun- 
tain, sometimes reyoMng on its axis. 
The cloud usually disperses when the 
evening sets in ; a vapOTOUs duplicate 
of the cloud itsislf may sometimes be 
seen floating above it in the air. A 
parallel to this may be seen at Gib- 
raltar in the phenomenon constantly 
observed there, called the Bock wear- 
ing its night-oap. 

OrduBa will be found a convenient 
centre for pedestrian excursions. Good 
trout-fishing. A pleasant walk can be 
taken to the remarkable gorge of the 
Tertango, 2 m. S.W. on the Burgos 
road, near the Pico del Fraile; or 
to the chasm near Deliva (3 m.), at 
the S. extremity of the great rly. 
curve, -where the river Nervion rushes 
grandly over a cascade 220 ft. liigh into 
the narrow wooded valley beneath. 

1} m. distant are the Baths of La 
Muera de Arhieto (Chlorate of Soda 
and Sulphate of Iron), open from June 
15 to Sept. 15. 

The Bly. tcontinnes along the plain, 
returning to within 600 yds. of the 

Soint where it first commenced the 
escent at the opposite side of the 
Basin. It then traverses a country 
well cultivated and fertile, and dotted 
with prosperous-looking homesteads, to 

44 m. Amurrio Stat. 5 m. rL is 
the valley of Luyando, in which are 
mineral baths supplied with ferrugi- 
nous water. 

52 m. Areta Stat. Here the Nervion 
begins to wind through gorges, and 
the rly. crosses it repeatedly before 
reaching 

59 m. Arrigorriaga Stat The 
ancient ch. of the 9th centy., close 
to rly. on rt., contains some curious 
archives in the Basque language. The 
Puente Kuevo was made for the artist 

The thickly populated and fertile 
▼alley of the Pefla is now threaded. 
The train passes high above a wooded 
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bend of the river, and enters a tunnel 
of 1020 yds., just beyond which is 

65 m. BILBAO Stat. (40,000). Basque 
Ihaizahel, the capital of Vizcaya. 
The town was twice unsuccessfully 
besieged by the Carlists in the first 
Civil War (1335), and was therefore 
allowed to assume the title of La 
Invicta Villa de Bilbao. It also again 
held out in 1874 against the Carlists, 
who bombarded the city for 72 days 
(Feb. 21st to May 2nd), when it was 
relieved by the Marques de Dueio 
(Concha) and Marshal Serrano, each 
with an army of 20,000 men — the 
former having by a strategic move- 
ment through the mountains of Gal- 
dames taken the Carlists in flank, 
while the latter engaged them in front, 
thus forcing them to abandon their 
trenches at Somorrostro, and to raise 
the siege of Bilbao. It is most pic- 
turesquely situated upon the Bio 
Nervion, which is navigable for steam- 
ers up to the town, 8J m. from its 
mouth. Bilbao is one of the most 
lively and thriving places in Spain. Its 
buildings are almost entirely modern, 
the old ones having perished from 
bombardment and conflagration. 

A new impulse to trade has been 
given since the last Civil War by the 
working of mine& and quarries of iron 
ore (red and brown hematite) in the 
Somorrostro range and district on the 
1. bank of the Ijfervion. Many are 
in the hands of English capitalists. 
Bilbao is indeed second only to Ant- 
werp for the importance of its British 
shipping. Long lines of steamers are 
constantly loading iron ore on the 1. 
bank of the river, chiefly for Cardifij 
Newport^ Glasgow, and Newcastle. 
On the opposite bank a populous 
English colony has established itself, 
for whose benefit exist reading-rooms 
and a school. The British shipping 
registered at Bilbao in 1890 amounted 
to no less than 2,889,085 tons. 

Two stone bridges cross the river, 
and two others, of wood and iron, 
serve for foot passengers only. The 
fine historical oridge of San Antonio^ 
of the 12th centy., has been puUed 
down. 
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Close to the bridge, the chief centre 
of movement, is the small but pretty 
garden of the Arenal, on the rt. bank 
of the river. Further down the stream 
lies the Campo Volantiii, the favourite 
promenade, on the road to Las Arenas 
(see below). Returning to the Arenal, 
on which stands the large but un- 
interesting ch. of San Nicolas^ the 
Calle del Correo leads from the comer 
of the Fonda Inglaterra to the Chnrch 
of Santiago, entered from the N.£). 
by a fragment of late-pointed cloister. 
The nave is of good 14th oenty. work, 
with aisles, triforium, clerestory, 
and polygonal choirs surrounded by 
chapels. The W. bays are uncom- 
pleted, and there is a good S. door- 
way. 

Continuing S., we soon reach a 
market-place on the quay, and the 
lofty ch. of San Anton, utterly ruined 
by restoration. The ancient bridge 
here crossed the river diagonally, from 
the S.W. comer of the building. Just 
above the modem bridge, on the rt. 
bank, is the Station of the Dnrango 
Ely. 

N. of S. Anton the Calle de la 
Bonda leads to the ch. of San Juan, 
whose W. front stands back from the 
Calle de la Cruz. The latter street 
leads to a Plazuela, with the hand- 
some Institato (Grammar School) on 
rt Hence a long fiisht of steps leads 
to the Cemetery, with a curious warn- 
ing inscribed over its portal. The 
Slace is wholly without interest, and 
oes not even command a view. Still 
ascending, and bearing rt. beyond the 
steps, we reach (15 min.) the spacious 
late-pointed Church of Begofla, with 
a modern arched gallery to the rt., 
and a shady terrace beyond it, with 
view. Turning 1., the walk may be 
prolonged to the (J hr.) ridge of 
Monte Cabras, with a few scattered 
houses, whence there is a *fine sea 
view. } hr. N. stands a ruined wind- 
mill, from which a path descends in 
another } hr. to Billmo. 

The suburb of Albia (Gnsanche) is 
fine, with handsome houses and a wide 
boulevard. 

The Plau Kuev»t between San 



Nicolas and Santiago, is a prettily* 
arcaded and planted square, with 5 
fotlni^ai^li. Many of the shop fronts 
and staircases in the town are built of 
a red marble with large white eyes 
from Ereiio, near Bilbao; but the 
handsomest varieties employed for 
ornamentation come from the neigh- 
bourhood of Azpcitia. 

The Bri^s^ Protestant Cemetery, 
about a mife from the town, on the 1. 
bank of the Nervion, is a pretty and 
interesting spot, well worth a visit 
The site nad long been used for Pro- 
testant burial, and many English 
officers, who fell in the Peninsular and 
Carlist wars, are here interred; but 
until 1859 it was an unenclosed piece 
of marsh, desecrated and abandoned. 
In that year, Mr. Horace Toung, the 
British Consul, raised subscriptiona 
for its reclamation, and, aided by a 
grant from H.M. Oovemment, planted 
and enclosed the Cemetery. 

The Jesuits are a Yerj nnmerous 
and important body in this town, as 
mdeed in many others of the nOTthem 
provinces. The lar^e College beyond 
tiie Oampo Tolantin belongs to this 
Society. 

Bilbao, in the civil wars, was twice 
exposed to destractive sieges. Don 
Carlos, in the first case, had absurdly 
ordered Zumalacarregnii to attack this 
place, in order to satisfy Russia and 
th&other powers, who complained that 
he had mastered no important city in 
the Basque provinces ; thus his cause 
was lost, for had he at once pushed on 
to Madrid it must have surrendered, 
such was the prestige of the Chjier" 
rillero*8 victories. On the 10th of Juue^ 
1835, Zumalaoarregui, having routed 
Esoartero at Desoarga, came to Bilbao 
ana seized the ch. and Palaeio de 
BegoBa; from this position the town 
is commanded, which, having been 
left by Mirasol undefended, must have 
capitulated, had not a ball struck el 
Tio Tomas in the calf of his right leg, 
while standing in the balcony. The 
Basque surgeons did the rest, and 
with him died the Carlist cause, for 
Erasco raised the siege on the Ist of 
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the ensuing July. On October 23rd, 

when the Garlists reappeared, they at ExouBSiOBB. 

once carried all the undefended posi- 
tions on the right bank of theNervion, 
ftx>m San Agustin to Les Oapnchinos, 
the Crirtino general San Mignel aban- 
doning everything without a struggle. 
Now the Engli& Uue-jackets came 
again to the rescue. Then it was that 
Oaptain Lapidge and Colonel Wylde, 
the real heroes, pointed out the true 
line of relief by crossing the river 
to Espartero, and it is said, using 
towards him a gentle violence; then 
EngUsh sailors prepared rafts, which 
the fire of English artillery protected, 
and 80 the ^ervion waa first passed 
by Espartero, and next the Asua was 
crossed at Luohana ; thus Bilbao was 
leHeved, after a sixty days' siege, on 
which Uie whole question of the war 
turned. The C^rlists made a feeble 
xesistanoe against the Oristinists, who 
advanced in a snow-storm and bivou- 
acked tiiat night on the ground, with- 
out food and half nakra, with true 
Spanish endurance of hardships. 
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The best Oarlist account is Hen- 
ningen's 'Twelve Months' Campaign 
wit£ Zumalacarregui.' 

About 1870 the iron ores of Biscay, 
along the W. side of the Nervion espe- 
cially, began to be explored. The 
Somorrostro district attracted the at- 
tention of British ironmasters of S.W. 
and N. England. The ore is either red 
or bronze ore hematites. They occur 
chiefly in the mountain limestone, and 
are worked in open quarries. Short 
railways and tnunways have been 
made to San Nicolas on the Hervion, 
another 15 miles long, and a wire 
tramway has been constructed by the 
G6ldame$ Minine Co., who possess a 
cliff of iron ore about 1 mile long and 
280 feet high. It is carried through a 
tunnel 600 feet long down to Portuga- 
lete, where quays and landing-stages 
have been built at Sestao. The Lan- 
dore Siemese Steel Co. have impor- 
tant hematite mines, connected with 
the river by a wire tramway, carrying 
baskets for loading. Since the Car- 
list wars of 1873-76 the ore trade has 
increased rapidly. 



(A) Down the rt. bank of the river 
to (8 m.) Las Arenas, by rly., tram- 
way, or steamer. The road passes 
through the village of Olaviaga and 
across el Pnente de Lnehana, the scene 
of one of Espartero's most decisive 
victories over the forces of Don Carlos 
(24 Dec. 1836), and from whence he 
took his title of Conde. Opposite on 
the 1. bank is the station of the rly. to 
the mines of Oroonera. A little further 
on are the extensive iron-works of 
Altoshomos, Vizcaya, and others (De- 
sterto). 

The tramway terminates at the 
pleasant bathing establishment of Las 
Arenas, at the mouth of the river. The 
fir-planted sand-dunes, interspersed 
with the seaside villas of Bilbao mer- 
chants, recall Arcaohon. The ferry 
across the river lands us on the op- 
posite point at 

POBTVOALITB (2500), a town of 
steep streets and hills. There is a 
small English Church, in a factory 
yard nearly 1 m. beyond the Stat., for 
the accommodation of the large British 
mining and seafaring community. 
Flighte of steps lead down into the 
Quay. This place was bombarded 
during the Carlist war of 1873-76. It 
capitulated in 1874 to the Carlists 
with the Gk)vemment garrison. It is 
much frequented during the summer, 
months by families from the neigh- 
bourhood. Many of the -Bilbao mer- 
chants have pleasant country houses 
there. The Church of Santa Maria is 
a picturesque Gtothic edifice with a 
retablo elal)orately carved in oak by 
an unknown artist. From the end of 
the new Quay a fine view is obtained 
of the long line of foam -crested 
bresikers, which stretch across the 
mouth of the river, and distinctly 
define the position of its dangerous 
bar, on which, in steam-tugless nights, 
our ancient mariners feared to be 
caught. When the Breakwater, which 
is rapidly progressing, is completed, 
Bilbao will possess "one of the best 
ports in Spain. Itwas begun in 188"' 
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and will be nearly a mile long. A 
pier nearly f m. long is also under 
construction, the total cost of the 
works being estimated at 2,000,0002. 
The Harbour will be larger than that 
of Mahon, and twice as large as that of 
Barcelona or Cartagena. Tnunwajs 
to Santurce and Bilbao. 

(B) A pleasant walk oan be taken 
to the Pnnta de Banderas, behind 
Oleviaga (see above), whence a superb 
view is obtained of the surrounding 
hills and valleys, with glimpses of the 
distant sea. 

(0) The Faseo de los CaSos— up the 
rt. bank of the river — also affords 
beautiful panoramic views down into 
the fertile valley of the Nervion ; it 
would be a favourite promenade if 
more accessible. 

(D) The hUls behind Abando^ W, 
of the town, afford numerous points of 
view from whence the silver line of 
the Nervion- can be traced in one con- 
tinuous winding course to the restless 
Bay of Bi^y, 



ROUTE 36. 

TOXiOaA TO AZPBITIA.,BY VIDAHIA. 14 m. 

Carriage-road, through fine scenery, 
but no Diligence service. 

Leaving Tolosa (Rte. 1) the road 
passes to the 1. the extensive clotli 
manufeictory of Lesperut, Biverd y 

6 m. Vidania. Soon after passing 
this little hamlet the road rises, by a 
difficult ascent, through the moun- 
tains of Hemic, to a summit-level of 
1700 ft. above the sea. The scenery 
is charming; the views obtained at 
various points during the ascent are 
grand. 

Descending again, the village of 
Govai is left to the rt Soon the 
valley of Loyola opena to view with 
the two towns of Aipeitia and Aieoi- 
tia in front. 

14 m. Azpeitia (Rte. 81). 
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SECTION IIL 
LEON. THE ASTUEIAS. GALICIA. 



XI Beino de Leon comprises the Provinces of Leon^ Salamanca^ and 
Zamora. It is the most ancient of the once independent kingdoms of 
the Peninsula, and runs np from the plains of the Castiles into the spurs 
of the Asturian and Galician Sierras. The natives were amongst the earliest 
in the Peninsula to expel the Moor, whose hold, however, was slight, and whose 
resistance was feeble, when compared to his deep-fanged retention and defence 
of Andaluoia. Nor, when we behold the dreary stepnes and rugged hills of 
Leon, and pass over the mountain barrier into the cold damp Asturias, can we 
be surprised that the Arab, the lover of the sun and plain, should turn readily 
to the more genial south. The Christian dominion was extended by Alonso 
el Oatdlico, who between a.d. 739 and 757 overran and reconquered the plains 
down to the Duero and Tormes. The Moors nevertheless continued to 
make annual Atgaras or forays into these parts, more for purposes of plunder 
than reconquest. Thus this frontier arena was alternately in the power of 
Christian and Infidel, imtil about the year 940, when Garcia removed the 
court from Oviedo to Leon, and gave its name to his new kingdom, to distin- 
guish it from those of Castile and Navarre, and other counties and lordships. 
The early Christian counts, lords, dukes, or kings (sheikhs in reality), were 
rivals to each other, and, when not at war with the Moor, quarrelled among 
themselves after the true Iberian fashion. The male line of Leon failed in 
1037 with Bermudo III., whose daughter carried the crown to her husband, 
Ferdinand of Castile, who redivided his domains by his will, which, however, 
his son Sancho reunited ; Leon and Castile were finally joined in the person </ 
St. Ferdinand, and have never since been separated. 

The kingdom contains about 20,000 square milee, with 400,000 in- 
habitants. Since 1874 a great improvement has taken place in the agricul- 
toie of the province. Machinery has been employed with admirable results. 
The quality of the soil is especially adapt^ to ploughing, reaping, and 
threshing machines. 

The I^onese are infiuenced by local differences, and modified by the natm-e 
by which they are surrounded. Thus, near the Sil, they resemble the Ga- 
hcian mountaineers, as in the Sierras, near the Asturias, they partake of the 
Asturians, whUe in the southern portions they differ very liwe from the old 
Castilians. 

The lofty cordUlera, the backbone, which separates Leon &om the Asturias 
and is often covered with snow, is cold, and wind-blown, some portions being 
weU timbered, while the pastoral vaUevs are refreshed by infinite streams, and 
prodace much com and garhanzos and a strong red wine. The marly fresh- 
water basin, or tierra de Campos, between Zamora and Leon, is the land of 
Ceres ; but nowhere is the population more scanty or miserable ; they dwell in 
mud hovels made of unbak^ bricks, or adobes, the precise Arabic a^to&, which 
vie with tiie wigwams of La Mancha in discomfort. This tract is as un- 
interesting as the ventas are imcomfortable ; the apologies for roads are 
clouded in summer in a salitrose dust, which seems ignited under the African 
sun. The houses of the humble Leonese are substantially furnish^ and clean, 
one peculiarity being the loftiness of the beds ; the mattresses and pillows, 
colclwnes y almoJiadas, are often embroidered with heraldic lions and castles, 
and the coarse but clean homespun sheets are fringed vrithfleoos y rondos. 
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Gostome natnrally exists where there is so little oommTmioation with the 
outer world. The (Jresses, worn only on holidays, last long. The XaragatoB 
have kept their costume from the 17th century, wliich consists of a hroad' 
brimmed hat, an embroidered shirt, held together by a silver button ; a red 
waistcoat, a jacket with flaps, full trousers to the knee, greguesooe^ worsted 
stockings, and shoes with sUver buckles. The women wear a petticoat mardeo 
and manto (mantilla); but the great peculiarity of their dress consists in an 
enormous necklace, which covers their whole body, and to which are sus- 
pended large relicarios, which may still be bought at Astorga and Sala- 
manca. These necklaces are less common than they were, but still a rich 
bride glories in wearing 13 pounds of weight round her neck on her wedding- 
day. The national costume, in other pomts, of the province of Leon is dS- 
appearing every day. 

In the districts between Benavente and the capital, Leon, the men spin and 
the women delve. Their delight is in telling ghost stories, el iilanquiero, and 
in offering at harvest-time to venerated images an amount of com equal in 
weight to that of the local idol. In the mountain-chain, the Arg^ielloB or 
Mediania, which separates Leon from the Asturias, the highlanders are wild 
as their country, agricultural and pastoral after the most antiquated and 
vicious system. The waste of water-power and wood is prodigious. Of the 
endruu, or oak-trees, rude sticks, shUlelcJis^ are made, and gdbuzos, or wood 
candies, constructed from the Brezo, N.B. Among the apples eat the .Be- 
pinaldo; the strawberries and arbutus, Memendanos may also be remembered ; 
and the mutton confection, the Calderetcu 

El Frindpado de las AitnriaB (the walls of the Peninsula) oonsista 
of the single Province of Oviedo. — This Principality has always been 
the mountain refuge of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Peninsula, who 
have here remained unconquered alike by Boman and Moor. It forma 
a mountain region l3ring between the Bay of Biscay to the N. and the 
kingdom of Leon to the S. The oourse of the mountain ranges and the direc- 
tion of the valleys is very irregular. To the eastward the mountains extend 
through the adjoining province of Santander, and the highest sununits of this 
part of Spain, called Los Picos de Europa, lie in a rugeed, almost isolated group, 
forming tiie boundary between the two provinces. They attain nearly 8800 
feet from the sea. The clouds, with shadowy wings, always hover above 
these mountain ranges, which thus become a huge alembic to catch and con- 
dense the sea-mists from the Atlantic. The entire area of the province contains 
810 square leagues, and is divided into 69 cone^os, councils or districts ; Pop. 
about 620,000. The Principality is a land of hill and dale, river and forest ; 
tiieoliroate is damp; oold in winter, and temperate in summer; it is a mild 
form of Devonshire on a larger scale, for some of the elevations rise to more 
than 9000 feet above the sea^evel. Wheat is scarce in these humid regions, 
and the stople food is maize ; when made into bread it is called horona. The 
staUn and leaves of maise supply excellent food for cattle, the sheaths for 
bedding. A good bread, not so white as that made from Oastilian com, 
is made of Esoanda, a sort of spelt wheat, which ripens in August. A con- 
siderable number of cattle are reared here, where, as in Galicia, bullocks do 
the work of h<»rse8, as women do of asses and men. 

A natural timber of eak, beech, chestnut, silver and Scotch firs, is very fine, 
although the woods are much neglected or destroyed; but in remote districts, 
where safe from the axe, the timber is superb. Minerals abound, and many 
coal and iron works have been established by foreigners. The fiowers, vege- 
tables, fruits, and dder, resemble those of the West cl England : near &e coast 
and in the valleys of the interior, orange and lemon trees grow to great perfec- 
tion. The hills used to abound in gatoe, and the rivers with salmon, shad, 
trout, and eels; but they are sadly poached all the year round, salmon har- 
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puoned and all game and fishery laws' entirely disregarded, and the water is 
often out of order. The horses, as in the times of Silius Italicus (iiL 535), 
although small, are safe and active, being better cobs than chargers. Kero 
rejoic^ in his Asturcon (Suet 56); but these mountaineers are better 
walkers than riders, and are capital dancers. The national jigs are La 
MuHeira and la Danza prima, and a cu<%el capering of remote antiquity, closely 
resembling la Danza ad haeton of the Catalans. 

In the Asturias, a country little exposed to Moorish and Spanish forays, 
security of person and property has long existed. Accordingly the peasantry, 
insteaa of herdine for protection in walled towns, live in small farms, and 
often own the fields they cultivate. Land in general is more subdivided here 
than in tiie south, where large districts were granted to the conqutstadores who 
assisted in ousting the infidel occupants. The costume of the lower classes is 
Swiss-like ; the females, when dresised in their best, wear bodices of yellow or 
green, laced in front and adorned with goldjoyas, and coral necklaces. Dark- 
coloured serges and black mantles or dengues ^e thrown over the h^ ; some- 
times pretty handkerchie& are used, which are tied loosely round the front, 
while the nair hangs down behind in long plaits or trenzas. The rude 
Galidan madretlaB, or sabots, wooden shoes, are nere often replaced by leather 
ones, and a small sock, edged with red or yellow, is worn over the stockings. 
The men generally wear home-spun linen cloth, and a black doth cap. . They 
delight in skittles. Stout in body and enduring in habits, the simple natives 
retain in thought and deed many an old way obsolete elsewhere. The curious 
in local customs mav observe their Medidas y Cohnias, or scapularies touched 
^ images, and held to be phylacteries or talismans — may listen to the tales of 
Xanas, prying &iries or elves — may attend their -fiUu or tertulias, where the 
men smoke while the women spin ; or be present at the Esfoyanas, when the 
maize stalks are picked clean from rubbish ; or at the Bomeriasor fairs held on 
the anniversary of the Patron of the village church. Their dancing on the 
greensward is most picturesque ; the songs that accompany it are very ancient. 
They may partake of the Bamos or piled pic-nic dishes, or taste the Ohlada, 
the eating offering at funerals, where the priests have the best place, sell the 
ofiTering, and pocket the proceeds as their pitanza (pittance). The fear of the 
evil eye is very prevalent, but the panacea is a dnnk of hartsTwrn shavings. 
Both sexes are Kind, civil, and well-mannered, especially the women, who are 
gentle and attentive to the stranger. The Sunday romerias to the village church 
are most picturesque, and on no account should be passed by without a visit. 

The Iberian word cut implies elevation ; thus ast thor has been interpreted 
the •• gate of lofty rocks." The Asturians, however, love to derive the name 
from Aytter or ' armiger* who, they say, settled here after the fall of Troy 
(SiL Ital. iiL 334), just as Santiago did in the equally out-of-the way damp 
Galicia. Be that as it may, the Astores were scarcely Known before the reign 
of Augustus, and were Uien, like the Cantabrians, brought into subjection 
more in name than in reality. Nor were they mastered by the Goths, against 
whom they constantly rebeUed (San. Isid., er. 641). The Saracenic deluge, 
wMoh swept unresisted from the East, was first cheeked and beaten back from 
these mountains, to which the highlanders are fondly attached ; and here, in 
spite of damp, hard fare, and harder work, the average of life is long. The 
males migrate, and do the work at Madrid of coachmen, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water. They also become valets, indoor servants— the Swiss of 
Spain — ^foithfiil, but interested— potn< d^argent point d*A8turien, 

Many of the natives, and especially Los Montt^eses from the hills near San- 
tander, ke^ the chandlers' and small grocery shops in other parts of Spain: 
many others seek employment in the large towns of the south, where they 
freqnently become rich, lor, like their ancestors (Astrtr ayaros, Sil. Ital. i. 231 »* 
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Mart. X. 16. 3), they are honest, thrifty, and careM of their hard-earned 
gains. Both male and female are much subject to bronohocele or goitre, 
paperaj lamparon, and to the mal de rom, a sort of eiysipelatous scurvy. 

The Asturias, during the Peninsular War, produced many notorious per- 
sonages, of whom the best was Jovellanos. From this, his native province, 
Toreno set sail, to crave that add from England which he lived to try to write 
down. Biego, the leader of the constitutional rebellion in 1820, Arguelles el 
divino, Gayetano Yald^ and sundry stars of the Cadiz Cortes, rose aliK> in t^ese 
misty hills. 

Good roads now give access to all the larger towns in Asturias. The means 
of conveyance, however, for travellers are extremely limited. Excepting the 
diligence which plies from Oviedo to Santander, taking two long days for the 
journey, and the railwav from the same city to Gijon, there are no public 
vehicles excepting small rickety omnibuses plying from one small town to 
another. Carriages to hire are very rarely met with. It is sometimes possible 
to engage an omnibus for the stranger's exclusive use, but at an exorbitant 
price. More frequently a carrito or small tartana, a cart without springs, 

cha 



but covered over at the top, majr be found in country places : but the charges 
are very high. In the country inns the beds and iSsading are tolerable ; but 
the sleeping-place is very often a mere closet, opening on a passage or the 
dining-room, where country people remain until midnight. The cross com- 
munications are impracticable for carriages, though delightful to the young 
horseman or pedestrian, the artist, and the angler ; whether he wanders inland, 
or coasts the Bay of Biscay, nothing can be more charming than this sweet 
interchange of Alpine hills and valleys, rivers, woods, and plains, now land, 
now sea. The antiquary and lover of romantic annals will remember that 
this comer to which the soldier remnant of the Goth fled, is the rude cradle 
from whence Pelayus sallied forth to reconstruct the shattered monarchy and 
religion of Don Roderick, and here the first blow was dealt which prevented 
Europe from being Mahomedan. Here will bo found sites and churches of the 
highest interest. The extreme antiquity of the creed is evidenced by the pri- 
mitive names of the parishes, and by the old quaint saints who arc still their 
tutelars, although elsewhere either unknown or obsolete. 

Many of the original churches still remain, like fossils of an early eocleaio- 
logical strata; antiquarians should therefore especially notice the parish 
churches in the Asturias ; many, particularly the rural districts, are of tiie 
remotest antiquily, and offer specimens of the primitive period. 

The patois spoken by the peasantiy, which differs from the Galician, and is 
called Bable^ was one of the first approaches of the Gotho-Spaniard to the 
Romance and present Castilian idiom. It is much to be lamented that no dili- 
gent German has collected its remains, whether in proverbs or in ballads, for 
in these, besides being the germs of language, many curious relics of early 
manners and history are doubtless preserved. Tliis fault will be remedied by 
the publications of the Spanish Folk Lore Society.f 

The Asturias has hitherto given the title of prince to the Spanish heu:- 

t Fot some scanty remarks on this BaJblU, see Doran iv. 41. Borne relics ate preserved in the 
' Ck>leocion de Poesias en dialecto Astnriano,' Oviedo, 8vo, 1889, and 'Ouleccion de Poesias en el 
dialecto Asturiano,' Jose Caveda, 4 to. Mad., 1849. 

The antiquary may consult, for this province, • El Vlage de Morales,* published by Flcarez, in 
folio, Madrid, 1765 ; 'Cronica General de Espaiia,' by Morales; also the ' Esp. Sag.* vols. 37, 38, 
and 39 ; * Antigiiedades. &c., del Principado de Asturias,' Luis Alfonso de Carballo, folio. Mad., 
1695 ; * Asturias ilustrada,' Jose Trellez Villademoros, 11 vols., 8vo, Mad., 1760. There is an 
earlier edition in one folio. • Recuerdos y Bellezas de Espafia (vol. Asturias y Leon), Parcerisa,* 
Mad., 1854 ; ' Ensayo hist6rico sobre la Arquitectura,' Jose Caveda ; * Monumentos Arquitect6- 
nicOfs' published at intervals. 'Ilie natural histwy is described by Gasal ; and the German 
I'rofessor Schultz prepared a geological and miueralogical survey and map, a resume of which 
was printed in the *Boletin,' in June and July, 1839. 'El Folk Lore Andalus,'-^villa, 

"1, monthly. 
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apparent, which was done in professed imitation o( our Prince oi Wales, and 
at the desire of the Duke of Lancaster in 1388, when his daughter Constance 
married Enrique, eldest son of Juan I. 

£1 Beino de Oalioia. This onoe independent kingdom forms the N.W. 
angle of the Peninsula : it is bounded by the Bay of Biscay to the N., the 
Atlantic Ocean to the W., Portugal to the S., and by Asturias and Leon 
to the JB. It contains about 1032 square leagues, with a Pop. of nearly 
two millions. This barrier of Europe against the Atlantic has a coast line of 
upwards of 240 miles, and comprises the Provinces of La CorufUif Lugo, Orense^ 
and Pontevedra. The climate is rainy and temperate; the surface is moun- 
tainous, and the woody heights are stUl the haunts of wolves and wild boars. 
In the verdurous meadows of this Switzerland of Spain, any quantity of cattle 
might be reared; the bacon and hams (especially from the district of Candelas) 
rival those of Estremadura, the swme being fed upon the chestnuts and aoomfi 
which abound in this well' wooded country. The natural products are chiefly 
maize, rye, and flax, apples, pears, and nuts; the potatoes al»> sae excellent. 
As the eastern mountain boundary is covered almost all the year with snow, 
especially the Fico de Anoares and the PeSLa Trevisea, while tiie sea-coasts 
and riverain valleys bas^ in a latitude of 42^, having scarc^y any winter, the 
wide range of botany deserves to be better investigated. The warmer and 
lower valleys of the Miiio, and the country about Tuy, Bedondela, and Orense, 
areperfect gardens of plenty and delight. 

llLe best wines are those of YaldeoiTas, Amandi, Bivero, and the Tostado of 
Orense ; they would rival the vintages of Portugoly were the commonest pains 
taken in the making ; but everything is managed in the rudest and most wasteful 
manner. Galicia is almost unknown to the bulk of Spaniards, as few ever go 
there. Spaniards form their idea of Galicians from the specimens who emi- 
grate, like the Swiss, into the plains, from poverty, not will. Many of these 
emigrants are absent four or five years ; the majority, however, only go down 
for the harvest-time, returning, like the Auvergnate, with their hard-earned 
gains. A portion of those who settle at Madrid become reposteros, and 
managers in families, whilst others do the porters* work of Spain and Portugal ; 
whence the term gaUego is synonymous witn a boor, ganapcm, or mozo de cordel, 
a •* hewer of wood and drawer of water." 

Good land is scarce in Galicia ; much of the country is only adapted for 
pasturage, — ^^de tracts or dehesas (called here gdndaraSf fwrn their barrenness) 
ar« now abandoned to heaths and aromatic herbt. There is consequently a 
struggle for land in the valleys and favoured localities ; the over-rented, over- 
worked peasant toils day and night, to eat a scanty and bad bread made of 
maize or millet, pan de oenteno, de horona, for corn is scarce. The cottages 
are ftiU ci dirt and damp ; the same room does for nursery, stable, kitchen, 
pigsty, and parlour. 

TheVentas in the hills and out-of-the-way localities are miserable; attend 
to the provend, for even those who are not particular in their cuisine will be 
conscious of having dined badly; the fireplaces often have no chimneys, 
and the damp wood, which won't bum, and will smoke, distresses the visual 
organs as much as the prospect of no roast does the digestive ones. In the 
plfl^ns and more favoured valleys the accommodation for travellers is not 
quite so bad, but Galicia is seldom visited, except by commercial travellers 
and muleteers, according to whose wants and demands these discomforts are 
regulated. It need not be said that where people cook without chimneys, 
and sleep without beds, vermin are plentiful. 

The females do all the drudgery both in the town and in the fields, con- 
sequently those among them who are bom with any good loo^ retain their 
oharms but a very short time ; those who are thus employed age before thirty 
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and soon become ugly as witches, looking as if they neyer could have been 
young, or have had anything about them of the feminine gender. The men, 
however, are fine fellows, although, when seen in their wretched huts, they 
seem scarcely more intelligent tban their Iberian ancestors, who were Uttte 
better than beasts. Kevertheless, now as then, Hke true higUanders, they are 
proud of their breed, of their illustrious pedigrees. They claim Teucer of 
old as their original founder, who, they say, came from the East to select this 
damp remote province as his favourite dwelling-place. Amongst the weU-to- 
do villagers, one often sees faoes of rare ohMracter ; features compact and well 
chiselled, intellectual brow and finely modelled lips and chin, whilst many of 
the maidens of from 15 to 20 are strikingly handsome. 

The language of Gkilicia, a patois, harsh and uncouth to the ear, is strange 
even to Spaniards, who Uuigh at the use of u for o; e. g. isuandu, pocu. It 
approaches nearer to the Portuguese than to the Spanish, and might have 
become the dominant language of the Peninsula, lutd not Alonso el Sdbio 
drawn up his works in Oastilian, by which that dialect was fixed, as the 
Tuscan was by Dante. 

This pronnce, whose ironrbound coast is the terror of those who travel by 
sea, offered few facilities to wayfarers by land until the direct communication l^ 
Portugal rendered it accessible from Spain. The communications are few and 
tedious, and the carreteras are not as good or as numerous as in other parts of 
Spain : this provincial backwardness in the construction of roads has long been 
proverl»al; ttius, while in other provinces in Spain the star-paved milky way 
m heaven is called el Camino de SanUagOy the Galicians, who know what their 
roads really have been for so long, and still are, the post-roads excepted, 
namely, the worst on earth, call the milky way d Camino de JerustU'emjf 

For a fishing tour the best months are April, May, and June. In autmnn 
the waters are generally too low and clear to afford much chance of a heavy 
basket or large fish. Good gen«^ files are duns, spinners, or March brown. 

t The curious eoclesiastical antiqaittes of Galida occupv no less thui nine yolmnes of the 
*Esp.Sag.:' consult also'Vii^Je de Morales;' the works of Felipe de la G&ndara,his *Nobiliario,' 
and ' Armas y Triunfos/ 4to., Mad., 1662 ; the metrical * Descripcion/ by el Licenciado Molina, 
4to., Moiid<medo, 15S1. imd 4to^ Mad. 167S ; *Desa*ipcioD Economica,' Jos6 Lucas Lalnrada, £i 
Ferrol, 1804 ; ' Ensayo sobre la Historia de GaUcia,' Joed Verea y Aguiar ; * AnaleB de el Reyno 
de Galicia/ F. X. M. de la Huerta y Vega, 2 vols., Santiago, 1740 ; * Descripcion Geogn^stica de 
Galicia,' thin Svo., Guillermo Schulz, Mad. 1835. This useful work has a lithographic map of 
the kingdom. ' Historia de Galicia,' by Don Benito Vicetto, Ferrol, 1 805 ; * Resefia de la Historia 
Natural de Galicia,' by Don Victor Lopez Seoane, Lugo, 1866 ; * Estudios sobre la li^^oca G^tia 
en Galicia^,' by Don Leaodro de Saralegui y Medina, Ferrol, 1867 ; Budimentos cle Arqueotogia 
Sagrada,' by Don Jose Villa-Amil y Castro, 1867. * Manual del Viajero en la Catedral de 
Santiago,' Mad. 1847 ; * Historia de Galicia,' by Don Manuel Murguia. Lugo ; * Cantares 
Gallegos,' by Dofia Rosalia Castro de Murguia, Lugo ; Descripcion Hist6rico>ArtfBtIco-Arqiie* 
ol6gica de la Catedral de Santiago,' by Dun Jose Villa-Amil y Castro, Lugo, 1868 ; * Histoda y 
Descripcion Arqueol6gica de la Basilica Compostelana,' by Don Jose Maria Zepedano, haga, 
1870; Resefia Histdrica del P6rt!co de la Gloria de la Catedral de Santiago/ Santiago, 1870. 
There is an excellent map by Fontan->DOw, however, rare. 
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PALBIOIA TO LA CORuSf A, BT LEOH AHD 
LUGO. BAIL. 342 m. 

Leaving Palenda, the Bio Canion, 
and ilie Canal of Castile, are crossed 
before reaching 

8 m. Beoerril Stai (3250), ri of the 
line, with numerous church towers. 
Again crossing the canal we arrive at 

13 m. Parades de Kava Stat. (4500). 
Here Berruguete the sculptor was 
bom, about the year 1480. He intro- 
duced into Spain the dnquecento style 
from Italy» igrhere he stii&ed. He is 

ISpain, 92.] 
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mentioned by Yasari as copying Mi- 
chael Angelo at Florence in 1503 ; he 
went with that master to Bome during 
the following year, and became— like 
him^HSCulptor, painter, and architect. 
He did not return to Spain until the 
year 1520, when he was patronised by 
Charles Y., and employed all over the 
Peninsula. He died at Toledo in 
1561. In the Ch. of Santa Eulalia 
are eamt of his oarvingg< 

85 m. Grajal Stat. At the N.W. 
angle of the town (to 1.) is a well-pre- 
served square fort, with short round 
massive tower at each comer. 

88 m. Sahagnn Stat. (2600). This 
town, not visible from the stai, still 
possesses vestiges of its anoieot walls 
o 
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and castle. Sahagun is a corruption 
of the name of an ancient and once 
venerated local Saint Facnndo — San 
Fagunt. Alonso III. founded here, 905, 
the celebrated Abbey of San Benito. 
He, however, is now superseded in his 
patronage by San Juan de Saliogun, a 
saint who lived about the end of the 
15th centy. The Gothic Church was 
begun in 1121 by Alonao YI., and 
almost finished in 1183, but the works 
in the nave continued in the 14th 
centy. Alonso destined this abbey 
for the burial-place of himself and his 
five wives. It became the asylum to 
which many early kings of Spain re- 
tired like Oharles Y., and died monks ; 
e. g, Bermudo I. in 791, Alonso lY. 
in 931, Bamiro II. in 950, Sancho 
of Leon in 1067. The holiness and 
wealth was impaired in 1810, when it 
was plundered by the Frenoh.t What 
the invader began, Spanish seques- 
trators completed; for, after the de- 
parture of the French, the Spaniards 
set fire to the church and almost burnt 
it down. It was again on fire in 1835. 
The fine choir seats and retahlo by 
Hernandez, and royal tombs were 
destroyed. The only thing that re- 
mains of the 12th centy. is the noble 
Chapel of St. Mancio, composed of 
three vaults supported by clusters of 
columns. A slab dated 1184, alluding 
to the consecration of one of tiie altars, 
may be seen on the wall. 

The massive brick tower of the 
Churoh of 8aa Tirso, 12th oenty., has 
numejrous windows and Bomanesque 
arcades. Those of San Lortnso and 
Trinidad, although rather mate mo- 
dem, are interestmg. The convent of 
nuns of San Franoiioo has some horse- 
shoe arches and oriental reminiscences. 
On issuing from a catting, just be- 
yond the Btai, a glimpse is obtained 
of the town with its striking towers. 

6 m. firom Sahagmiis the Bomanesque 
monastery of Baa Pedro de las DuefiLai, 

t For description of iU formei; sUyer altars, 
treasures, relics, and library, consult Morales, 
• Vli^e/ 34 ; for its history, that written by 
Joseph Perez, Madrid, 1Y82, and augmented by 
Eomualdo Escalona, « learned Benedictine of 
*He convent 



in which are some very remarkable 
columns and capitals. 

66 m. Palanquinos Stat Here the 
inhabitants of Leon come on Sundays 
and feast-days. The huerta of Palan- 

auinos is watered by the Esla, and 
le Bemezga, and its gardens and or- 
chards produce a great abundance of 
vegetables and fruit. 

71 m. Tonieroe Stat Soon after 
passing this little hamlet, the Bio 
Bemezga is crossed by a fine bridge 

77 m. UBOH Junci Stat. Buffet. 
(12,000.) 
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§ 1. Cathedral. 

The CATHEDEAL of SanU ICaria de 
Begla is the third which has existed 
here since the place was created an 
episcopal see. The see of Leon is one 
of the earliest of which we have any 
record in Spain. The first cathedral 
was built outside the city walls; of 
it there are now no vestiges. The 
second was constructed upon the site 
of a royal palace which Ordofio II. 
had formed out of the Boman ThermsB : 
it was partly rebuilt by Bishop Froylan 
and newly consecrated by Bishop 
Pelayo in or about the year 1073, but 
it was probablv completely destroyed 
by the Moors during their occupation 
of the kingdom of Leon, for the third 
cathedral — as it now stands — ^was un- 
doubtedly /otfnde<2 (not reconstructed) 
by Don Manrique, Bishop of L€M>n 
(from 1181 to 1205). It was probably 
not completed until about the year 
1303, when Bishop Don Gk>nzalo de- 
clared it to be unnecessaty to receive 
any more contributory offerings to- 
wards its completion. 

The edifice is an early specimen of 
the Pointed style,t and its delicate 

t Mr. Street oonsiderB it to be Frendi in dia- 
ncter and origiii. See'Oothk Arch, of Spain.* 
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weUura, its wonderful lightness of oon- 
atruction, is proverbiaL 

•'Dives Toletana, Sancta Ovetensis, 
Ptdchra LeontnOt fortis Salamantiiia.'* 

And again, the inscription, which 
formerly existed on a column in front 
of the W. doorway, thus refers to its 
•* beauty of holiness," viz. : — 

* Sint licet Hispaniis ditissfnu polchraqae 
templa, 
Hoc Uonen egregiis omnibiu arte prins." 

The cathedral consists ci a nave and 
aisle of six bays. There are two 
western towers: that to the rt. is ter- 
minated with a filigree pyramid of 
open Gothic work; the other is of 
more modem plateresque design. A 
good open arcade runs over the cen- 
tral doorway, and aboye it is a fine 
wheel window. The upper part is 
later. 

The grand W. entrance is the best 
spedmen of its kind which exists in 
Spain. It is formed of three fine 
archways, supported on clustered 
shafts, on which are set about 50 large 
statues. The tympanum, arohivolts, 
&C., are covered with small sculptures. 
In the centre arch is the figure of Our 
liord, with the B. Virgin and Si John 
on each side. The Last Judgment is re- 
fveeented in the lower part In the two 
Bide arches there are scenes from the 
Life ofOur Lord, and the Virgin. The 
expression and execution of many of 
the small figures is most admirable— 
they will remind the artist of the 
porches at Chartres and Notre Dame de 
Paris. The decoration is of the 13th 
oenty. or beginning of the 14th. The 
entire cathedral has been for some 
Tears past under the architect's 
hands. Its restoration was originally 
entrusted to Sefior Lavinia, but on Mb 
death in 1868, D. Andres H. Gallejo 
(the restorer of Avila Cathedral) was 
^pointed in his place. The works 
are now in the hands of Sefior Amador 
de los Bios. The skilful architect 
Bon Juan Madrazo having died in 
1880, his designs are followed to the 
letter. The scaffolding put up by this 
lamented architect is verv remarkable ; 
it fills the centre of tne cathedral. 



During the continuance of the work 
of restoration and partial reconstruc- 
tion, which will last for several years, 
but little can be seen of the interior 
of the cathedral, which is closed to the 
public. By a judicious bribe, however, 
admission can be obtained when the 
workmen leave off for dinner. The S. 
transept and crossing are only rebuilt 
to the level of the tnforium, and very 
few of the stones of the old work are 
being refixed. The architect is fol- 
lowing the original design in leaving 
the arches of the triforium open ; they 
were filled in in the 14th centy., 
owing to the weak constroction of the 
origimd building. The E. fit^ade is 
circular and Gothic, with fiyiug but- 
tresses and pinnacles. The masonry 
throughout is admirable, and the 
stone is of a warm, creamy, and 
beautiful colour. 

The lightness and simi>licity of the 
somewhat narrow interior, is charming; 
the Core (plan, G), which the archi- 
tect is endeavouring to remove, alone 
cuts up its fair proportions, otherwise 
no lateral chapels with paltry wooden 
altars and tinsel graven images dis- 
figure and darken the sides. The 
walls rise up in the usual formation 
of arcade, triforium, and clerestory, 
with an elegance and lightness 
scarcely surpassed elsewhere. The 
fine stained glass has been carefully 
stowed away, jpending the restorations. 
The chancel is polygonal, and ends in 
a beautiful apse and crown. The 
carved stalls are of different periods ; 
the upper and oldest row is of dark 
wood, with saints and apostles ; the 
lower row has half-length figures, 
and the dividing tracery is late 
pointed. The king and the Marqu^ 
de Astorga, as hereditary canons of 
Leon, have their appropriate stalls. 
Philip in. and the Marques both sat 
in choir Feb. 1, 1602, and received 
their fee for attendance : this mar- 
quisate enjoys a canonry, because an 
ancestor of the Osorios fought at 
Clavijo in 846, side by side with 
Santiago. The trascoro is sculptured 
in white marble and gold, with painted 
figures. The subjects are the Birth 
of Mary, Annunciation, Adoration of 
o 2 
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Shepherds, and Adoration of Kings. 
They are finely carved, but their effect 
is injured by a wooden door, which 
outs up the composition. High up 
on the chancel screen are the plain 
tombs of San Pelagius S., and San 
Alyito N. Close to the latter is the 



curious tomb, with sculptured proces- 
sion of monks.' In the 2nd chapel of 
the apse (K) is a bishop's tomb with 
relief of friars distributing food to the 
poor; behind are mourners for his 
death. 
Adjoining this chapel is the Ga- 
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A. Choir. 

B. Crossing. 

C. Coro. 

D. Nave. 
EE. Transepts. 
FF. Steeples. 

G. High Altar. 

H. Tomb of Ordofio XL 

Capilla do Kuestra SeSora del Dado 
(M) (our Lady of the Die), where is 
the miraculous image of the Virgin 
and Child, so called because when a 
gambler, who had been unlucky, threw 
his dice at it, and hit the infant's nose, 
it immediately bled. Opposite, on 
the W. side of the K. transept, is a 



I. Chapel of la Oondesa Sanduk 
E. Chapel of la Conaolacion. 
h. Chapel of Santiago. 
M. Cbapel of Nuestra Sefiora dsl Dado. 
N. Chapel of Santa Teresa. 
00. Scnlptnred Screen. 
P. Staircase ** del Inferno." 



pilla (I) in which is the tomb of the 
Condesa Sanoha, who, because she was 
a benefactress to churches, was mur- 
dered by her ungodly nephew and 
heir ; he was condemned to death for 
the murder, and was torn in pieces by 
being trailed on the ground bound 
between two holrses, as is represented 
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on the sctdptured basso-relievo below 
ihe tomb. Opposite, behind the chan- 
cel, is the tomb of Ordoao II. (H). ob. 
928, bnilt in the 15th centy. and the 
ridiest in the cathedral. The king 
lies at full length in his robes, while 
a herald stands at his head, and a 
monk holds at his feet a scroll in- 
scribed, ** Aspice.*' The angels, holy 
subjects, and lions and castles have 
been painted. 

The Ante-sacristia has triple Gothia 
KdUia^ and the Sacristy itself some 
plateresque ornamentation, and poor 
comes of Italian pictures. 

The Oloisten, entered from the N. 
of the cathedral, were originally of 
the 14th oenty., but have been badly 
restored. The bays were painted 
irith a remarkably fine series of al- 
fresco illustrations of events in the 
life of the Saviour: their drawing 
is admirable, and the colours, when 
Tisible, pure and good, and undoubted- 
ly among the best specimens of early 
Spanish painting in Spain ; these are 
now, however, i»dly ruined by damp 
and neglect combined. 

The cloister was partly modernised 
in the 16^ oenty., when the Gothic 
and plateresque were brought into 
singalar juxtaposition. There are 
several interesting tombs, arched into 
the walls, of canons of the cathedral, 
with some Roman and Gk>thio inscrip- 
tions and many finely sculptured 
capitals. Under a pointed arch in 
the 8.W. comer is the Virgen del 
7oro, to which the corporation, on 
the 15th of August in every year, 
makes an offering of 250 real% called 
la oferia de la Begla, 

The wooden doors in the S.E. 
corner are beautifully carved; and 
within tiiem is a splendid doorway, 
opening into the N. fi-ansept. S. of 
it is the cbapel of Santa Teresa (N), 
with a good Spanish picture on panel 
representing the burial of San Froy- 
lan. N. is the entrance to ,the chisel 
of Santiago, where service is held 
during the restorations. This is a late- 
pointed buildmg with 3 fine windows 
containing single figures of aposties, 
saints, virgins, kings, and bishops ; the 



reds and greens are splendid : indeed 
these are among the finest specimens 
of the art, and, as usual, were executed 
by Flemish artists. On the altar are 
elaborate and beautiful silver *shrines 
of San Alvito and San Pelagic. The 
Corinthian pillars and sides are 
adorned with alto-relievos, saints, and 
rich pilasters : on the doors are sculp- 
tured St. Paul and Melchisedek. 
Five standing figures of saints are 
placed on the front of each urn, and 
both are covered with delicate ara- 
besque chasing. Most of the other 
treasures were carried off by the 
French. 

Beturning into the cloister, in the 
N.E. comer is the handsome Benais- 
sanoe tomb of Santa Veronica, with 6 
empty niches. To the 1. of it a door 
leads by a remarkably fine staircase 
to the Sala Capitular, close to which 
is a lumber room, containing some 
good pictures belonging to the various 
chapels. Among them should be 
noticed a beautiful San Juan Evan- 
gelista, and two remarkaWe early 
Spanish pictures of San Oosme and 
San Damian. The inscription on the 
box held in the saint's hand is in 
Arabic ; the view of the old cathedral 
is introduced as a background into 
the picture. 

At the foot of the stairs is a fine 
Flemish Descent from the Cross, of 
the 15th centy. In a chamber in the 
cloister are deposited the archives, 
which contain some interesting MSS. 
of the lOtb, 11th, and 12th centy. 

The triple front of the (rebuilt) S. 
transept is particularly grand. The 
stone used in the restoration comes 
from Burgos. The glazed triforium 
and very large clerestory, and the 
lovely basement arcade running round 
the aisles, should not be overlooked. 



§ % Sak Isnx>BO— San Mabcos. 

The Church of SAir IsiDOBO el 
Real, on the K. side oi\\& plaza, which 
opens by the Postigo through the W. 
wall of the city, is entitied Boyal, from 
its founders, Ferdinand and Sancha. 
In their time the body of San Isidoro was 
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brongLt to LeoiLf When it reached 
Leon, Alonso, Ferdinand's son, began 
for this new tutelar, in 1063, the pre- 
sent pile, employing for architect 
Pedms de Deo, who, besides being a 
good mason, his epitaph tells us was a 
saint, Vir mirss abstinenti« et muUis 
florebat miractUis, and worked mir- 
acles : his tomb stiU remains, a large 
dark stone ootfin, near the square pila 
or font in S. W. comer of the ch. An 
inscription in the S. transept, between 
the images of the Virgin and St. Ga- 
briel, states that this ch. was conse- 
crated by 11 bishops the 6th of March, 
1149. Aionso YU., his sons and sister 
D*. Sancha, were present. 

San Isidore (declared by the 8th 
Council of Toledo to be the Egregtow 
Doctor of Spain), although a man of 
letters while alive^ became a man of 
anns when dead ; he was promoted to 
be the protecting tutelar Santiago of 
Leon, and in that capacity fought at 
the battle of Ba«Eg| armed with a 
sword and oross.§ 

His convent, the Beal Caia, is built 
in solid masonry on the wall, and by 
going out of the Postigo del Baitro 
portions of the original edifice may yet 
be seen ; among them are the two en- 

t The whole particulars and exaggerated mi- 
raonlooa aooonnta, are detailed in the ' Esp. 
Sag.' ix. 234. 400. 

% San Isldoro must not be confounded with 
San Isidro, the patron of Madrid, and who 
pointed out the path to the Chrlatiant at the 
victory of las Nayas de Tolosa. He is an 
author with whom none can dispense who wish 
to understand the condition of Spain and the 
state of knowledge under the Goths, a period 
which many persons have been pleased to term 
the dark age. He was archbishop of Seville 
fh)m A.D. 600 to 636, and the Pliny, the Bede, 
the encvclopedist of his age. His * Origines,' in 
twenty books, were long the storehouse of infor- 
mation. Dante places him in the 4th heaven, 
*• I'ardentespiro d'lsidoro**(Par. x. 131). *'Isidre 
that was so wyse." says our Adam Davie, writ- 
ing in the year 1313. The edition of Du Breul, 
1 vol., folio, Cologne, 1617, is more convenient 
than that (certainly more splendid one) which 
was eilitea at Rome by Arevalo^ in 1 vols, 
quarto, 1T97. 

& Those who wish to know more about San 
l8idoro should consult his ' Vida, ' written bv 
Jos6 Manzano, Salamanca, 1732, and, for his 
countless miracles, * Los Milagros de San Isi- 
doTo,' composed in Latin by the Bishop of Tuy, 
and translated by Juan Bobles, Salamanca, 
1525. This is the sort of knowledge which that 
eminent university particularly diSBeminated. 



trances, the circular chapel, and the 
ancient souare tower, with round 
Saxon arches built into the walls. 
Over the S. entrance is San Isidore, 
arrayed in pontiftcaiibus, and mounted 
as he rode down the Moors at Baeza, 
sculpture of the I6th centy. The lintel 
of two rams* heads, the statue of San 
Isidore, and the Sacrifice of Abraham, 
are of the 12th centy. 

The ch. consists of Bomanesque 
naye, aisles, and transepts; a large 
clerestory, but no triforium ; with a 
late pointed chancel, and doro ovet 
the W. galleiy. The transept retains 
its E. apses, modernized within. The 
clustered piers are square, with half- 
columns projecting from each front ; 
the fine Bomanesque capitals are 
formed of groups of aninuds, richly 
soolptured, and are most interesting. 
The rotables, choirnseats, and glass in 
this royal church w^re destroyed in 
1811 by lightning. Shortly afterwards 
it was banired and deeeenUed by 
Soulf s troops ; when tiiey departed, it 
was cleansed of their slime, white- 
washed, and the pillars and oajntals 
hideously picked out in white and 
buff. The high altar shares with Xti^o 
the rare privilege of having the Host, 
always visible, or monc/ssto^io. lliis 
Oapilla Mayor was erected in 1513 by 
Juan de Badajoz, replacing the former 
Bomanesque presbytery, formed of 
three rounded apses. Two fine area« 
(urns) of San Vicente are looked ap 
behind the high altar ; one is of ivory, 
and the other is of enamel, date, 12th 
centy. There is also a handsome 
silver processional cross, 1 yard high. 
The interesting cross of ivory given 
by Da. Sancha, was removed in 1868 
to the Mnseo Araueoldgico at Madrid. 

This convent became the Escorial 
of the early kings of Leon and Oastile. 
Their buriaVplcM^e was the PaatMm, a 
small low chapel at the W. end, dedi- 
cated to Santa Catalina. This home 
of so many kings, queens, and royal 
personages, was torn to pieces by 
Soult's soldiery.f Thereof; being out 

t The curious in necrology will find a cata- 
logue of the saints, kings, queens, and the rest 
of the royal family, in MadM, z. 1 82. The epi- 
taphs are all printed by Kisoo (II. 148). 
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of the reach of poUntioii, remains in 
the original state. It is specially in- 
teresting on account of the remarlotble 
paintings with which the groining is 
covered. They were painted circa 
1180-1240, and are rich in decoration 
and in the painting of figures and 
subjects They represent passages 
from the Life of Our Lord and the 
Apostles ; the signs of the zodiac and 
months of the year. Several of the 
months and figures are inscribed, and 
are imdoubtedly the most important 
early frescoes which are to be met with 
in Spain. The chapel is supported by 
finely-carved short columns, and the 
pavement covered with plain stone 
coffins and sarcophagi, wherein the 
remains of the royal bodies, which 
have been knocking about since their 
desecration by the French, have 
been decently arranged, and inscrip- 
tions with their names put upon them. 
In a chapel to the E. in the doist^ of 
Ban Isidoro some Interesting frescoes 
have appeared which had oeen con- 
cealed under whitewash. The chapel 
itself is of the 12th century, and is 
oblong in plan, with single vault of 
zigzag moulding. On rt. of door two 
figures dressed as bishops are visible ; 
higher up on the same arch, the only 
one coloTired, a church upon which an 
angel places a cross. On the other 
side are the remains of a fresco repre- 
senting the Last Judgment, in which 
the damned are cast into a caldron. 
From the passage beyond the N. 
transept, leading into the sacristy, a 
staircase ascends to the once splendid 
library, a noble lofty room, now much 
out of repair; the books were once 
among tiie most curious in Spain. 
There were about 900 M8S. of the 7th 
and 8th centuries, of which the majo- 
rity were burnt by Soult, who, having 
routed Bomana, entered and sacked 
Leon. Dec. 21, 1808. Here is a fine 
illmninated Bible : at the end is the 
following inscription : ** Oonscribtus 
est hie codex a notario sanctioni prbro 
xui, Kids ns era DOOOOLXVIir." 
There are some remains of mural 
paintings of the Florentine School in 
the room cidled Cuarto de Da. Sanoba, 
by which the library is entered ; mi 



an antique wooden shrine inlaid with 
figures, originally covered with silver. 
The convent is now tenanted by 
canons regular of San Agnstin. 

Outside the town to the W., not far 
from the rly. stat., is the 

Convent of San Marcos de Leon, an 
admirable specimen of plateresque 
work, once so richly endowed, and 
whose abbot was mitred. (Key of 
the convent kept at a house to rt. of 
the building : the ch. is open till 8 a.m.) 
This convent was founded in 1168 for 
the knights of Santiago, and here 
Suero Rodriguez professed; it was 
rebuilt in 1514-49 by Juan de Bada- 
joz, and is certainly hiB masterpiece. 
The edifice, of most beautiful stone, 
was never completed; the fa^de is 
adorned with medallions and plater^ 
esque work ; and under the lower 
frieze are projecting busts, historical 
and m^hological. Over the door is 
an ancient figure of Santiago on horse- 
back. The ch. ccmsists of a spacious 
and lofty nave, with railed-off tran- 
sept, within which, on 1., is a richly 
wrought plaster doorway having sta- 
tues of the Virgin and Saints. The 
siUeria del coro, in a gallery over the 
entrance, must be approached from 
the central doorway (apply to the 
pOTter). It was originaUy a fine work, 
by Guillermo Doncel, carved in 1537- 
42, but was repaired in 1723, an epoch 
fatal to the fine arts of Xeon. The 
sacristy has a lofty groined roof, and 
three elegant windows, divided by a 
central pillaret. 

This building was used by the Je- 
suits as a Seminary until th e revolution 
of 1868, when they were expelled from 
Spain. It is occupied now by Esco- 
lapios, but the cloister and several 
lower rooms are used as a Knseo Pro- 
vinoial. This collection contains 
fragments of sculptures from diflTerent 
convents, and a remarkable bas-relief 
in plaster of Moorish tracery, tech- 
nically interesting, as showing the 
manner employed by Moorish artists. 
The Salon de Orados has a splendid 
wooden roof; and in another room are 
some old Spanish pictures, figures in 
wood and terrorcotta, a silver-gilt cross, 
a|i4 some |(oiQan coins and trinliets. 
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The cloister is full of ancient sepul- 
chral inscriptions, and has five good 
shafts with 13th centy. capitals. Here 
is shown the cell in which Quevedo 
was confined from 1639 to 1648, for 
writing against Olivares. 

The church of Santa Maria del Mer- 
oado, in the S.W, quarter, preserves 
one of its Bomanesque apses at the 
S.E., but within the original work has 
been modernized almost out of recog- 
nition. In the sacristy there are two 
processional crosses, one of silver of 
the 16th c^nty. and the other rock 
crystal of the 17th. 

§ 8. Old Housbs. 

The Gasa Solar of Alonso Perez de 
Guzman, d Buem, is situated at the 
N. side of the Plaza San Maroelo. 
This palace of the **good soldier," 
who was bom here Jan. 24, 1256, was 
once a noble building, as its pcUio and 
the profusion of iron railings and bal- 
conies still show* It has been now 
bought by the Diputacion Provincial. 
Nearly opposite,'* to the S.W., is the 
Doric aaid Ionic Casa de Aynnta- 
miento ; it was built in 1585 by Juan 
de Bibera: close to it is the Hospital. 

Near the Flaiade San Maroelo is 
the ohuroh of the same name. It con- 
tains on the high altar four silver 
caskets, and in the saoristy some 
splendid embroidered vestments of the 
16th century. The house 44, Galle 
de la Bua, has a late Gothic doorway, 
and in a garret a gabled pine roof. It 
is now occupied by poor families. 
Close to the old S.W. wall is the Gaia 
de los Cmides ; it oceupies the whole 
W. side of the Plazuela del Gpnde. 
This palaoe of the Lunas was saeked 
by the French. It has a short thick 
classical tower, and a late pointed 
doorway and window, with four an- 
tique columns; the fine paHo was 
never finished; the natives say that 
Queen Urraca lived in this palaoe. 

The Flasa Mayor is a regular ar- 
caded square, with the oonsistorio on 
the W. side ; this spacious market- 
place i^ould be visited early in the 
morning by lovers of picturesque 
costume and natural history. Leon 



has several gates, of which the nor- 
thern, la del Castillo, rebuilt in 1759, 
with a painted statue of Pelayus, 
serves as a prison. Some second-rate 
pictures, ana a provincial library, the 
sweepings of sequestered convents, are 
open to the public in the CaUe de Gas 
Catalinas, from 9 to 1 (bad light). 
Dn. Gasimiro Alonso, Galle Nueva, has 
antiquities which he is ready to show 
to amateurs. Bon Tomds Gastrillon, a 
priest, is also a distinguished anti- 
quary. 

§ 4. PSOMSNADXS. 

Paseo de San Francisco, } m. S. of 
Fonda Suiza ; Espolon to W. of it ; 
Papalaguinda, near the river. 

Gonsidering its noble history, its 
ancient splendour, and its present 
position as an important railway cen- 
tre, Leon must be pronounced excep- 
tionally and unaccountably wretched. 
Its inns, its shops, and its streets, are 
those of a paltry village rather than 
of a great provincial capital ; and it is 
perhaps the only town in Spain which 
the riy. seems to have done nothing 
to improve. 

Bly. to Oviedo andGijon (Bte. 41). 

§5. Hi8T(»tioAL NonoB. 

Leon is the capital of its province, 
and stands on the rivers Torio and 
Yemesga, which unite with the Bio 
Esla at Agnasmestas below the city. 
This time^onoured capital of its an- 
cient kingdom stands in a plain, 
2495 ft above the sea, and has a 
bishop ; it had a mitred abbot of San 
Marco also. 

The name Leon is a corruption of 
Legio (the 7th Legio gemina), whidi 
was quartered here by Augustus, in 
order to defend the plains from the 
forays of the Asturian highlanders. 
This frontier town was built extremely 
strong, in a square form, with walls 
25 feet thick, and defended with 
tow^v ; four marble gates opened into 
four chief streets, which, crossing eadi 
other at right angles, intersected the 
city. The town Legio long survived 
the Boman empire, and oontinue^ M 
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an independent city, which the Goths 
conld never subdue, down to 586, 
when it was taken by Leovigildo, who 
chiuiged the name to Leon. The 
Goil^ highly valued their prize, and 
the city was one of the few exempted 
from the fatal decree of Witiza, by 
which almost all others in Spain were 
dismantled, and thus left without 
defences against the Moois. Gothic 
Leon yielded at once to the Moorish 
invader, but was soon reconquered; 
then Qrdo&o I., in 850, rtfversed its 
pristine intention, and made it the 
defence of the mountaineers against 
the infidel invaders from the plaios. 
L«o& (Liyom) was stormed by AU 
Mansiirin996. This ravager of Yel^ 
Arrum, or the land of the Romans, as 
they called the Christian territory, 
etntered it after a year's siege; the 
Boman gates and walls were then 
perfect (the Boman basement yet re- 
mains), for the Moorish annalists de- 
scribe them as '* 17 cubits thid^;" but 
eveiythingwas destroyed — ^neither age 
nor sex was spared ; for the inhuman 
atrocities see the account of an eye- 
witness (*Esp. Bag.,' xxxiv. 307); 
nor do the Moors deny them (Moh, D. 
ii. 114). 

Leon was soon recovered after Al- 
Mansilr^s defeat at Oalatanazor, ^ the 
oastle of eagles," of which Mariana 
(viii. 9) details such miraculous ap- 
paritions in favour of the Spaniards ; 
but the date and the resultis of this 
battle are in reality uncertain. Ma- 
riana places it in 998, and claims the 
victory fi>rtbe Spaniards ; Conde gives 
AJ>. 1001 : Gayaagos (Moh. D. ii. 197), 
1002, and states that Al-Mansiir was 
not only not beaten at Ear-at-Annosor, 
but that the Ooude Sanoho Garc^ was 
overopmB by him with great loss. One 
thing is quite dear, that the formidable 
Al-Mansur sickened so<«i afterwards, 
and died at Medinaoeli. His epitwh 
was thus concisely written by a CJhris- 
tian contemporary : *< On this day died 
Al-Mansiir* He desecrated Santiago, 
and destroyed Pamplona, Leon^ and 
Barcelona. He was buried in Hell." 

Leon was repeopled by Alouso V., 
who rebuilt the waUs of Tapla, which 
were taken down in 1324 by Alonso 



XI., who enlarged the citf . the S., 
and altered part of the defences; the 
walls are only preserved on the N. 
side of the town, and resemble those 
of Lugo and Astorga in the number 
of semicircular towers. Their mode of 
construction is slovenly; the hu^e 
stones worked into the bases no doubt 
belonged to the Boman work : the 
rubble walls to the S. were still more 
inferior; the city was divided by a 
wall which ran from the Flaia de San 
Uaroelo to the Plata del Peso. Thus 
defended, it continued long to be the 
capital of the kings of Leon, until Don 
Pedro removed the court to Seville at 
Alonso XL's death, since which it has 
lost all its former importance. The dty 
bears for arms, argent a lion rampant 
guleB.t 

§ 6. EXOUBSIOKS. 

To San ICiguel de Escalada, 13 miles 
from Leon. Ho artist should fail to 
visit this beautiful church. The road 
is not fit for carriages, but horses and 
a guide can be procured at the hotel. 

The traveller must leave Leon by 
the Madrid road. At about 6^ m. he 
will arrive at the village of Yillarente 
situated on the right bank of the river 
Porma. After crossing the bridge at 
kilometre m a cross-road leads to San 
Miguel, which is situated at the base 
of a hdl on which are the ruins of 
Landa. Ask at the house of the Cura 
of San ICiguel for permission to visit 
the church. 

This remarkable building was built 
by monks who had been expelled from 
Cordova. It was consecrated in 913 
by Bp. Gennadio, in the reign of King 
Garcia and Queen Muniadona. It 
is of basilica form with derestory 
lancets, the nave and aisles being 
divided by perfect horseshoe arches, 
similar to those of the mosque at Cor- 
dova, and Oristo de la Lm of Toledo. 
The capitals are identical with those of 

t Gonsnlt 'HIstorIa de las Grandezas,' with 
tibe life of the patron Saint Froylan, Atanasio 
de Lobero, 4to., Yalladolid, 1596; for its civil 
government, * Resfimen/ &c., Marq. de Fuente 
Oyuelo, 4to., Vail., 1693 ; Espafia Sagrada, vols. 
34, 35, 36 ; and the careful ' Historla,' Manuel 
Bisoo/ 4ta, 8 vols., IM.. 1192. 
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Toledo. The windows are small and 
narrow, and the Moorish tracery of 
one of them remains. Over the horse- 
shoe entrance to the porch is a tablet 
dated 1050, with the names of King 
Ferdinand and D*^. Sancha, and 
several bishops. 

An agimez Moorish window still 
remains in the tower, and under it 
a doorway covered with Byzantine 
sculptures, and inscription xiii. kls. 
sept. 6. obiit Maria Dicuici soror nostra. 

In a ruined recess' in the porch are 
severed sepulchres, and a number of 
fragments of sculpture which belonged 
to different parts of the church. 

The excursion majr be lengthened 
by visiting Santa Oloja de Eslonsa, a 
fine ch. of the 15th centy., the nun- 
nery of Gradefes, a good Bomanesque 
ch., and the Convent of Sandoval. 

From Leon to Eslonia 10 m., from 
there to 8. Miguel 4 m. — to Gradefes 
6 m.— to Sandoval 12 m. ; passing by 
Mancilla de las Mtdas, witii its ancient 
walls, to Leon 8 m. 

Leaving Leon, the rly. traverses an 
uninteresting country, crossing the 
river Orbigo shortly before reaching 

99 m. Yegnellina Stat. In ancient 
days this was a much frequented route 
for pilgrims upon their way to and 
from Santiago : a bridge in the imme- 
diate neighb<)urhood was chosen, as a 
true ** Knight's Bridge," by Suero 
de Quifiones and 9 other Caballero8 
andanteSi at which to defy all passen- 
gers, on their way to the great jubilee 
feast of Santiago, to a gentle Pass of 
Honour. For 80 days (commencing 
July 10th, 1434) did these valiant 
knights challenge all passers-by, in 
order tiiat Suero might become en- 
titled to remove an iron link which 
he wore round his neck every Thurs- 
day in token of his captivify to his 
mistress. The conditions upon which 
Juan n. allowed this passage of arms 
to take place were as follows: — 300 
lances were to be broken ; any lady 
who came without a cavalier ready to 
do battle for her forfeited her right- 
Imnd glove, and any knight who de- 
clined the combat forfeited his sword 



and right-foot spur. Suero excepj:d@^ 
his own lady — " cuyo yo soy.** 78 ijom-^ 
batants appeared; 727 courses were 
run; 177 lances were broken; one 
Aragonese knight was killed, and 11 
others wounded, with whose (Jure 
Suero charged himself. Suero's sword 
is preserved in the Armeria at Madrid. 
He proved victorious, and his link 
was removed by heralds with great 
solemnity. 

109 m. Astorga Stat (4800).] 

A8T0B0A — ^Asturica Augusta of the 
Romans, and described as a ** magnifi- 
cent city" by Pliny (N.H. iii. 8)— is 
now a decayed old place. The 
bishopric, founded in 747 by Don 
Alonso el Oatolico, is suffiragan to Yal- 
ladolid; the town bears for arms a 
branch of oak, indicative of 8trength.t 
Humboldt considers Astorga to be a 
vernacular Iberian name, and derived 
from AstOj ^ a rock, a rock-built place," 
e.g. AstureSf Astaba, Astigi, The 
Spaniards, finding in Sil. Italicns (iiL 
334) that one Astyr, son of Memnon, 
fled to S^in, consider him the founder 
of Astnnfia. Seen from the outside, 
Astorga has a venerable imposing ap- 
pearance, with its singular walls and 
infinite semicircular towers, which do 
not rise higher than the level of the 
wall ; like Goria and Lugo, it gives a 
perfect idea of a Spanish dty foriified 
by the Romans, of which so few roe- 
cimens remain, since most were dis- 
mantled by Witiza. Being so near 
the mountains, the rivers de Foeos and 
Tuerto occasionally overflow, causing 
frightM ravages. The town is how- 
ever healthy, and has never yet been 
visited by the cholera. 

Astorga ranks as a grandee, fiv 
many Spanish cities and corporations 
have perscynal rank. It gives the tiUe 
of Marqnis to the Osorio family. 

The Oothio Cathedral was founded, 
]6th August, 1471, on the site of one 
more ancient. The design is in the 
latest Gbthic, whilst much of the detail 

t The local historlcB are 'Fundadon, Norn- 
bres y Armas,' &c., Pedro de Junco, 4to., Mad., 
1634, and Pamplona, 1639 ; and a poor book, 
* Historia de Astorga,' Svo, YaUadolid, 1840. 
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is Benaissance in character. One tower 
—that to the S. W.— and the W. facade, 
are bnilt of a warm-coloured reddish 
stone, the other tower (never yet com- 
pleted), and the rest of the eoifice, is 
bnilt of a grey-colonred stone. Be- 
tween them is an elaboratelj carved 
doorway. The quaint weathercock 
is the statue of Pedro Mato, a cele- 
brated Maragato, carved in wood, 
and painted and modelled in the 
peculiar costume of his clan. The ch. 
has nave and aisles, with large and 
finely coloured clerestory ; the E. end is 
finished with three parallel apses ; the 
nave is seven bays in length, with 
towers projecting along the aisles at 
the S.W. and S.E. comers, and chapels 
opening into the aisles between the 
buttreieBes. Owing to tlie late character 
of the work, the treatment of capitals 
and mouldings is everywhere very 
poor. The Ooro has a gilt B^*a and 
finely-carved SiUeria. The f!Eu^&med 
*Betablo is by Qaspar Becerra, who 
was bom at Baeza in 1520, studied 
under Michael Angelo in Italy, and 
was patronised by Philip II.; his 
finest works are in the Castiles and 
centre of Spain. This reto5Zo, executed 
iD 1569, is perhaps his masterpiece. 
Divided into three parts, the frame- 
work of the under storey is supported 
by Berrufi^ete pillars ; the second tier 
has fluted columns and enriched bases ; 
the third has pilasters in black and 
gold. The carvings represent sub- 
jects from the life of the Saviour and 
Virgin, relieved by single figures of 
saints and children. The 14 main 
subjects, beginning at the top I. comer, 
are : The Golden Gate, Birth of Virgin, 
Coronation, Marriage, Annunciation; 
the Nativity, Circumcision, Concep- 
tion, Adoration, Presentation ; the 
^Disputation, Deposition, Ascension, 
Assumption. Below are the 4 cardinal 
Virtues, of which Charity on the 1. is 
the finest. 

The stalli follow the usual Spanish 
arrangement of saints in low relief 
(walnut carving) ; heads in lower row ; 
Apostles at W. end. The altar of the 
trcMsaro has 4 jasper columns. The 
let chapel S. has a good early German 
retablo ; and the 8. transept fine 



statues of St. Jerome and St. John 
Baptist, with some magnificent glass. 
N. of the ch. is a plain Ionic cloister, 
enclosed by mean windows. 

A street running W. from the S.W. 
angle of the Cath. leads to the small 
Casa Moreno, in which Moore lodged, 
with 2 shields over the door. Behind 
it, to the rt., we soon reach the 
^Ancient Walls, which may be fol- 
lowed to the I., and afford a pleasant 
promenade.J^The large building on the 
1. is the Seminario. Further on, just 
before passing over one of the town 
gates, on the 1. is seen the little ch. 
of San JuUan, with a good early-pointed 
doorway, the best piece of architecture 
in the town. At the S.W. comer of 
the wall is the Paseo, a prettily planted 
garden, with a view of the bare slopes 
and distant mountains, on which are 
always a few patches of snow. Several 
ancient inscriptions have been em- 
bedded in the walls. A small door- 
way leads out of the garden to the ch. 
of San Frandseo, which has some good 
early 14th-centy. work in its chancel. 
Close to it is San Bartolomi, with a 
pointed doorway. Here the town walls 
may be rejoined again, but they are 
not continuous on the S. and £. sides, 
and on the N. are entirely destroyed. 
Near this point is the good little Inn, 
and a few yards distant the picturesque 
Plata, with a quaint 17th-centy. Town 
Hall, beneath which a street passes 
through an archway. Bells are hung 
in slated turrets on the roof, and on 
the biggest of them the hours of the 
clock are strack by a male and female 
figure in painted wood, dressed in 
Maragato costume. 

Astorga is celebrated for its mante' 
oadoB, small square cakes done up in 
paper, which may be had indeed all 
over this part of Spain, and form a 
usefrd supplement when the food at 
the Inn is scanty. The local jewellery 
is curious and interesting, and it is 
sometimes possible to pick up ear- 
rings, very primitive in style, or neck- 
laces which have belonged to a Mara- 
gata, hung with relics or charms. 

Aftorga is the capital of La Mara- 
gateria, or the country of the Mar^- 
gatoi, which is about 13 m, square. It 
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oontainfi 36 villages— San Boman, near 
BaSesa, being one of the best. The 
unam^gamating Maragatc^, like the 
Jews and gipsies, live exdnsively 
among their own people, preserving 
their primeval costume and customs, 
and never marrying out of th»r own 
tribe. The women, who remain at 
home, do all the work in house and 
field, while their undomestio nomad 
husbands go out as ordinariost or car- 
riers ; their honesty and industry are 
proverbial. 

The whole tribe assembles twice a 
year at Astorga, at the feasts of Corpus 
and the Ascension, when they dance 
El CaHixo^ banning at 2 o'clock in 
the afternoon, and ending precisely at 
3. If any one not a Maragaio joins, 
they all leave oflf immediately. This 
dance, as well {^ their marriage cere- 
monies, is very peculiar. 

The origin of the Maragatos is 
ioubtful. Some derived the name 
from Mauri Capti, Moors taken in 
battle, and certainly the Moots and 
Moriscoes were the great carriers of 
Spain. Arrieroa — aire Arabic^ gee up 
— ^indeed, most words relating to the 
barb and carrier-caravan craft are 
Arabic, and prove whence the system 
and science were derived hj the 
Spaniards. Thus purdy Arabic are 
the names of animals, BecuQ,^ Jaca, 
Acemily Alfcma, Alhamely Almifor; 
their colours and qualities, Alazan^ 
Lozano, Zaino, Barony Uaragan^ 
Bodado; their helpers, instruments, 
burdens, and language, Zagal, Albep- 
tar, Alforjaa, TelMzy Fardo, Forrage 
(fomge), ZdkarAtdhorrej GrupayAciMy 
Albarda, Ahnohaza, Jamuga, AtdhonOf 
Quiar, Arre, Anda^ &a 
. The Haragstoe are cel^rated for 
tiieir fine beasts of burden: indeed, the 
mules of this province riyal ti^ose of 
Galioia. The Maragatos take pre- 
cedence on the road; they are the 
lords of the highway, and channels of 
commerce in those parts where mules 
and asses represent railway luggage- 
trains. They know and feel their 
importance, and however picturesque 
the scene, it is no joke meeting a rema 
of laden aoemUas in a narrow road, 
especially wiUx ft i«eoi|)ioe qu one side. 



The Maragatos seldom give way, and 
their mules keep doggedly on, and as 
the tercios or baggage projects on each 
side, like the paddles of a steamer, 
they sweep the whole path. 

Soon after leaving Astorga, the 
country improves, the rly. followiDg 
generally the river through woods 
and heath, and afterwards asceading 
steeply to 

126 m. BraSuelafl Stai (3450 ft.) 
on the highest point of the Ime. 5 m. 
further, between two tunnelsi, an ex- 
tensive view op^ out on the rt, and 
the line is seen far below pursuing the 
same direction, having described a 
^complete cirde to the 8., and passed 
under our present point in a tonneL 
Descending rapidly, we reach 

134 m. La Qxaiija Stat, pass throng 
a tonnel, and eurve boldly 8. to .gain 
a lower level. About a mile fortW 
the high road is crossed above the 
little rivulet of the 8Uva, and we soon 
enter a tunnel of 1240 yds., crossing at 
right angles the upper part of the liy., 
350 ft. below its level. Still curving, 
we descend towards the Bio Tremor, 
pass b^ow the village of La Granja, 
and reach 

140 m. Torre Stat., a village where 
the Silva and Tremor unite. Henoe 
the river and high road are followed 
to a broad fertile valley at 

145 m. Bembibre Stat. This pic- 
turesque vill. lies with its old castle 
upon the trout-streams Noceda and 
l^eza, which water the surrounding 
district. The oh. of San Pedro is a 
converted synagogue. Outside the 
walls is seen the hermitage of Scee 
Homo, the object of a popnlar pilgrim- 
age on Sept. 14. The rly. now skirts 
the village of San Bamon de Bem- 
bibre to 

151 m. Ban Hignel Stat., beyond 
which it threads a highly *romantie 
defile, on rt bank of the stream, 2 m. 
long. Emerging again on a broad 
valley, we reach 
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157 m. FOKFEBKADA Stat. (Caf(Q. 
Interanmiam Flayiom of the Romans 
(6700). This ancient town, so called 
nom its bridge, which was built in the 
11th cen^. for the accommodation of 
the pilgrims to Santiago, occupies a 
strong position near the confluence of 
the rivers Sil and Boeza. The Ch. of 
Santa Kaiia de la Endna is so called 
because its miraculous image of the 
Virgin was found in an oak. Notice 
an excellently-carved Magdalen by 
Gregorio Hernandez. A splendid old 
Knights Templars' castle, to which 
military order the town originally be- 
longed, above the town, is worthy of 
a visit; it is of enormous size, with 
finely embattled walls, rising above L 
bank of the river, and is remarkable 
as giving in one building good ex- 
amples of different architectures, f^m 
Boman to Plateresque. 

The Paseo de la Cruz is a pleasant 
promenade, shaded by trees. The 
adjoiningvilla^of Otero andlaPnebla 
are connected with Ponferrada by 
bridges. At the beautiful village of 
Dehesas, 2 miles off, there is good 
fishing in the Sil, which also produces 
gold sand in sufficient quantity to 
make local trinkets. 

The waters of Ponferrada are sul- 
phurous (68° Fahr.), and rise from 
4 springs among granite rocks on the 
rt. bank of the Sil, their volume ex- 
ceeding 250 gallons in an hour. The 
establishment, open from June 1 to 
Sept 80, is well managed, and has the 
great advantage of offering no **di9- 
tractions," other than those derivable 
from the natural beauties of the place. 

The rly. now threads the beauti- 
ftilly wooded and fertile valley, and 
crosses the Sil to 

166 m. Toral del los Yados Junct. 
Stat. [Branch rly. to (6 m.) Villa- 
franea (Kte. 46.)] 

The line follows the rt. bank of 
the Sil through a fine country, crosses 
and recrosses the river, passes through 
several tunnels, and enters Galicia near 

179 m. Sobradelo Stat., also called 
Puente Nuevoy from a bridge crossed 
by the <sarriagc*roa<l. 



[3 m. E. of Puente Nuevo is Puente 
de Domingo Flores, from which several 
rou^h but agreeable excursions can be 
made. The village forms excellent 
head-quarters for fishing in the Ca- 
brera or the Sil. A wild mountain 
path leads hence S. to Puebla de 
Sanabria (Bte. 49).1 
The chief town of the district is 
186 m. £1 Barco Stat After pass- 
ing 

194 m. La Bna Stat, a fine bridge 
of pointed arches may be seen close 
to the 1. of the line. It is of Boman 
foundation, and is termed dgarrosa, 
a corruption of Sigurra, the ancient 
town which once stood here. Another 
gorge ensues, and a little b^ond 

199 m. Montefarado Stat, the Sil 
finds a passage through an old *Roman 
tunnel, the mouth of which is visible 
on the 1. The mountain rock by which 
the course of the river was impeded, 
called by the Romans Mens Lavicus, 
was dedicated to Jupiter, as an in- 
scription on it recorded. The tunnel- 
ling is a work of uncertain object, and 
wrought, some imagine, for the pur- 
pose of draining the upper country, 
while others deem it a shaft cut by 
miners in search of gold.t To this 
day diminutive nuggets are found in 
the rude washings, not diggings, of 
amphibious pauper gold-fishers. The 
Sil, an ancient and common name for 
rivers (Hirt. B.A. 57), is derived from 
Silex, the flints of their beds. The 
Sil is recrossed, a tunnel traversed, and 
on the rt. is seen the picturesque Cas- 
tillo dos Kovais. At 

208 m. San Clodio Stat, an engine 
of extra strength is attached to draw 
the train up a steep incline of 10 m. 
The rly. now returns to the rt. bank 
of the Sil, and quits it altogether, 
crossing its tributary, the Lor, by an 
iron bridge at a great height above 
the stream. This little river, only 8 
m. long, affords the best trout fishing 
in the district The country now 

t Gonsolt * Esp. Sag.,* xv. 03: Moifaes, 
* Anti.' 16 ; Molina, 14. 
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becomes open, and a toilaome ascent 
leads to 

219 m. Pnebla do BroUon Stat., 
where the engine is changed, and the 
line again descends through pleasant 
scenery to 

226 m. MOKTOBTE Jnnct Stat. 
•Buflfei (3800.) This ancient town is 
highly picturesque, and worth a short 
yisit The hill {Mons fortis), con- 
spicuous from the rly., is crowned with 
a mined fortress and a ch., whose ad- 
joining convent is now a hospital. It 
should by all means be ascended for 
the view. 

In a suburb to the W^ 1} m. from 
the stat, is a large Jesuit College 
(Seminario). Its ch. contains an 
admirably carved walnut *retablo in 6 
subjects, and over the altar a good 
tabernacle. To the rt is a Byzantine 
Yirg^ and Child, and to the L a 
bronze effigy of Card. Castro, abp. of 
Seville (1500X kneeling in prayer. 
The 2nd altar 1. has a remarkably fine 
^Adoration of the Magi, of the Italian 
school. Among other good details, 
an Iria on the 1 is most beautifiQly 
painted. In the 3rd chapel is a good 
crucifix. 

The traveller should cross the 
bridge over the Cab^ and observe the 
picturesque wooden hovels which 
throng the banks of the river. 

Bly. to Orense and Tuy (Ete. 47). 

From Monforte the rly. continues 
due K. to. 

233 m. Btfveda Stat, and presently 
begins to ascend again, passing 
through 5 tunnels, of which tne last 
is upwards of a mile long, to 

242 m. Oural Stat. (2160 ft.) An 
agreeable but not very striking countiy 
is now traversed, and the ravine of 
the Chiuicha is crossed by a lofty 
*viaduct of 20 arches, immediately 
before reaching 

270 m. LITGO Stai (CafQ, i m. E. 
of the town (17,600). 
Lugo (jAieui Auguili of the BomansX 



the most central town in Galicia, 
stands 2050 ft. above the sea-level, 
and is nearly a square, with the 
comers rounded off. The very interest- 
ing Soman Walls resemble those of 
Astorga ; they are the finest in Spain, 
being 30 to 40 feet hieh, and a!oove 
20 thick, and are defended by semicir- 
cular projecting buttress towers, whidi 
do not rise much above the line of cir- 
cumvallation ; many of the curious 
upper watch storeys were token down 
by buDgling engineers in the civil 
wars. The oldest portion, with solid 
Boman granite work, is best seen near 
the IWta del Carmen on the W. 
side. 

Lugo, once the metn^litan, is now 
su£Ehigan to Santiago. The see, 
founded by the Apostle himself, was 
restored in 734 by Alonso el Catd- 
lico. 

The very interesting ^CATHSB&AL 
was built in 1129 by Don Bamon, hus- 
band of Queen Urraca. The exterior 
was modernised in 1769, when were 
added the heavy granite front and W. 
bay of nave and aisles, together with 
the spacious but thoroughly secular S. 
cloister. The twin W. towers aie of 
quite recent completion. The oh. is 
a fine specimen of transition-work, 
and is very French in arrangement 
and detaU. It has a nave of 9 bays^ 
supported bv low clustered piers with 
pomted arches. The aisles are very 
low, and above them is a deep gallery 
with 2 arches in each bay, divided by 
engaged coupled shafts. The capitals 
are freely carved with scrollwork, 
animals, or foliage. The aisles are 
partly of earlier date, and retain 
several purely Bomanesque doors and 
windows, all blocked up. A vaulted 
chapel opening out of the K. transept 
has 8 Bomanesque arches and a 
corbel-table. Each transept ends with 
a large retahlo in carved wood, depict- 
ing S. the earlier scenes of the 
Saviour's life, N. the later. The lower 
part of the presbytery is of fine early- 
pointed work, and the chapels of the 
Chevet are gcKxL In the Sacristy are 
small wooden statues of SS. Peter and 
Bartholomew, and two curious altar- 
stones bound in silver, the larger one 
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nearly a foot long, and dated 1724, 
from the altar of los ojos grandes 
(see below), the smaller from the 
high altar. The stone appears to be 
piedra nefritieaj a hard black voloanio 
substance usually found in the form of 
flattened loaves, and employed by the 
ancient Bomans as weights, or in 
times of persecution as a means of 
drowning Christians. The 8.E. door 
of the cathedral has a curious little 
figure on its bolt ; and the N. doorway, 
with its wrought hinges, and carving 
of the Ijast Supper in the tympanum, is 
worth attention. 

The dtteria del eoroy effectively but 
rather coarsely carved in walnut, is 
by Francisco de Moure of Orense, 
1624. The bishop's seat bears the 
arms of Alonso Lopez de Gallo, who 
defrayed the cost This cathodal is 
privileged to have the consecrated Host 
always exposed ^manifestado), an im- 
memorial right wared only with San 
ladoro of Leon; but here the Host 
is exposed da^ and night, whilst in 
San Isidore it is withdrawn from 
public view at Ave Maria to be again 
exposed at day-dawn. The high altar 
is here enclosed with glass in a tawdiy 
theatrical manner, the painted ovat 
with angels of white marble and gilt 
wingps, being especially vulgar. Two 
priests are always in attendance at 
&ld-sfeools in firont of the altar. In 
reference to this privilege, Galicia 
bears the Host on its shield, and 
Lugo " two towers supported on lions, 
and the consecrated wafer in a mon- 
strance." In other Spanish churches 
the Hogtia is put away in a tabernacle, 
except in those great cities which 
have the privilege of the euarenta 
horaSf or exhibitions of the wafer in 
different churches for 40 hours, when 
the same spiritual benefits may be ob- 
tained by praying before it, as by an 
actual pilgTimag;e to St Petei's. This 
spectade and privilege was first intro- 
duoed at Valencia in 1697, having 
been established at Rome in 1592 by 
Glement YUI. Thus is reversed the 
custom of the pure primitive Church, 
whidi idmost concealed the sacra- 
mental emblems from all except the 
initiated. At Lugo the incarnate 



Hostia is always lighted up and mani- 
fested in a glass viril ; one made by 
Juan D'Arfe was given in 1663 by 
Bishop Castejon. 

The Baldaquino, a monstrous de- 
formity, is supported by coloured 
marble pillars and gilt capitals; 
behind, in a chapel of the Chevet is 
a statue of the Virgin de los qjos 
grandes. 

The Ch. of Santo Domingo, in its 
plaza N.E. of the cathedral, retains 
the K half of a fine early-pointed 
building, of which the nave has been 
modem^Eed. The fragment which 
remains, consisting of 3 apses and 
transept, is excellent A little further 
W. is San Francisco, of similar date, 
and without aisles. In the nave on 
the S. are 2 good recessed arches for 
tombs. To the K. is a superb ^cloister 
— a square of 3 bays, with 3 round 
arches in each bay, and 48 pairs of 
shafts. The arches appear to be of 
Benaissance insertion, and it is pro- 
bable that the original ones were 
pointed. 

In the arcaded Plaza de la Conititn- 
oion, E. of the cath., and the small 
triangular Flazaela del Campo at its 
N.W. corner, the artist will observe 
the picturesque groups at the curious 
old fountains, and study the varied 
costume of the peasantry, who here 
sell their market produce, crouched 
under hu£;e umbrellas. The water is 
conducted from the ill-contrived spouts 
into the water-jars, by means of long 
tin tubes which each one carries in 
the hand. 

There are few things of the kind 
more enjoyable than a *walk round 
the walls of Lugo. Even Lucca, 
though it includes many more inter- 
esting churches, does not afford from 
its ancient battlements such varied and 
exquisite views. The circuit is quite 
complete, and may be made on foot 
along a broad and well-kept pathway, 
beginning at the W. front of the 
cathedral, in less than } hr. 

From tiie same point a good road, 
issuing from a gateway beneath the 
walls, leads in } hr. to the excellent 
Eitablishment of Baths, above the 1. 
bank of the Mifio. The hot springs. 
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which contain nitre and antimony,t 
are enclosed in a court within the 
building. A bath costs 3 reals, or 6 r. 
if lined with marble. There are 200 
beds, and the situation, close to a 
picturesque bridge over the river, is 
charming. The waters are good for 
cutaneous diseases and rheumatism. 

The river Mi&o (called by the an- 
cients Minius from the vermilion found 
near it) is the glory, not only of Lugo, 
but of GJalicia. It rises not far from 
Mondofledo, and flows S. to Orense and 
Tuy, forming the boundary on the 
side of PortugaL The fismng in it 
and its tributaries is good, especially 
for salmon, savolo, trout, and lampreys ; 
the latter were sent to the epicures of 
old Rome. 

The baths of Lugo were known to 
the Romans, but few vestiges of an- 
cient Thermas remain. 

In the town, in the CaUe de Bati- 
tales, was discovered (Sept. 1842) a 
Roman mosaic pavement, with water 
emblems, a colossal head, firii, &c., a 
small part of which is preserved under- 
ground at the shop of SeSor Rodriguez, 
a chemist. Copies of the remamder 
may be seen by applying to the porter 
of the Ayuntamiento,} on E. side of 
the lar^e Plaza. 

On his way to the baths, the traveller 
who has not yet visited Portugal may 
probably make his first acquaintance 
with the extraordinary creaking carts, 
peculiar to that country and Galicia. 
(See JSandbooh for Portugal, Introd., 
§5.) 

For the shortest route from Lugo 
to Santiago, by Curtis, see below. 

On quitting the stat. of Lugo the 
rly. passes through pretty countey, 
crossing the Mifio (view of stone 
bridge to 1.) just before reaching 

279 m. E&bade Stat., where it follows 
the Ladra stream, crossing it, a little 
short of 

287 m. Bahamonde Stat. ; coach to 
Mondofledo and Vivero (Rte. 51). The 

t Consult the • Antlisis,' by Dr. Sanjuijo'y 
Mosquero: Lngo, 1817. 

X See for pArticulars the * Apuntes,' by T. J. 
Armesto. 4to., Logo, 1843. Konuin gold coiius 
are also found. | 



long halts at these roadside stations 
are enlivened by the monotonous 
chant of begging children. The train 
now mounts the 1. bank of the Parga, 
crosses it, and passes through a short 
tunneL Fine views are enjoyed on 
the descent to 

294 m. Guitirii Stat. Here is the 
mineral spring of San Juan. The 
abundant waters are lukewarm and 
sulphurous, but there are no baths. 
Leaving this little hamlet, the Ladra 
is aga£ crossed, and the charming 
Mandeo, another trout stream, flows 
along parallel to the road. 

811 m. Curtis Stat. Ooachto(35m. 
S.W.) Santiago. Fare, berlina 86 r., 
ooup€ 27 r. 

828 m. BetanEOs Stai, a mile ttam 
the town (8200), finely placed to rt 
This ancient city (the Briganttwn 
Flatfiutn of the Romans) rises on a 
hill over the Mandeo. Its narrow 
streets, or rather lanes, are still de- 
fended by some of the original gate- 
ways. In the Collegiate Church of 
San Francisco are the handsome white 
marble Tombs of the Condes de Lemos 
and Andrade — a large sarcophagus 
resting on wild boars. 

Coaches for El Ferrol (Rte. 52) 
meet the trains. The rly. now de- 
scends through richly wooded hills, 
and crosses the Mere, which here 
becomes a tidal river, to 

838 m. El Burgo Stat., with a long 
bridge over the estuary to the rt. The 
1. shore is followed hence to 

842 m. LA COBTJ^A Stai, a mile horn 
the centre of the town (40,000). 

La CoruHa (pur Corunna, the old 
Crufla, **The Groyne" of Queen 
Elizabeth's days) is the chief support 
of Galicia. Founded by the Phos- 
nicians, it was captured by the 
Romans, B.a 698, when Junius Brutus 
named it Ardobicum Corunium. The 
city was subsequently called La YiUa 
de CoruSIa; Cor, Car, being a common 
Iberian prefix connected with height : 
Corona, crown. The present name has 
been derived by some &om Columna, 
the Phoenician Pharos, which (stfll 
called La Torre de Hercules) rises 1 
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hr. N. This Phiiros, or lighthouBe, 
was lepaired by Trajan, and again by 
Gharles IlL, and bsw sinoe b^ im- 
proved ; being 363 ft [above the aea- 
level, it is visible at the distance of 12 
miles (easy ascen^ 2 leals). La CoroSa 
blazons on its shield <^ this tower on 
looks, a lunp, two crossed bones, and 
a skull above, crowned with an ode of 
eight scallops in honour oif Santiago."t 
In 1563 the city was raised to the seat 
of the Audi&ncicL, which in 1802 was 
removed to El Ferrol, and under the 
Constitution of 1S20, to Santiago, and 
then in 1835 back again, to tiie infinite 
subsequent bickerings of the cities. 
La Ooru&a stands on a headland of 
the three bays, or Hm, of OoruHa, 
Betanzos, and El FerroL It lies about 
halfway between, the Gapes Oitegal 
and Finisterre.. : 

The entrance to the port, or Boea 
del Puerto, is defended by the castles 
Baa Aitt#n «nd'flianta.€riii, the latter 
placed on its little island, while the 
eity itself is guarded by a picturesque 
sea waU, extending itom the Pnerta 
Beal to the Torare d* Aliajo, and by 
the castle 'Sasn Diego. 

La Gondla has an upper quaarter 
and a lower one; the andmt party 
wall haJEi been' almost entirely taken 
down; the foaauer. contains the prin- 
cipid official and ecolesiastical build- 
ingB. 

The houses are faqed with glased 
balconies cm every floor, which give 
eaoh street the appearance (^ a vast 
conservatory. The bathing idbiould bO 
excellent, as th^re is a well-adapted 
bay to the W. of the town; but the 
aooommodataoo is meagre^ and tho 
sands are approached through a dirty 
suburb. This quarter is, however, 
much improved by the recent erection 
of a fine CoUego or Institute, at the 
expense of a rich banker of the town, 
as a preparatory schocd for the Uni- 
versity of Santiago^ Ooru2a is much 
firequented during the summer months, 
and tho pretty gudens on the Marina, 
whese a band plays in tiie evening, are 

f CoBsult *Averig0acione8>' Josi Comida. 
4to.. Mad.. 1Y92, with platea; .'Hlstorla y De- 
•cripcion.' Enrique de Yella y Qooeens, 4to., 
La Oorafia, i846. 
l&pain^ 92.] 



thronged with vSsitoiB from Madrid, 
Yalladolid, and elsewhere. 
. Following the gardens of the Paseo 
Mendes KuSesE, N.E., and passing rt 
a little pier, chi^y used for shipjang, 
we cross an open space to the old 
town, rising above its island fort of 
SanAnUm, Avoiding the shore road 
to rt. we soon readi the Ch. of 
Santiago, probably founded about the 
middle of the 12th centy., with a nave 
44 ft. wide, divided into four bays by 
bold cross-arches. The pointed W. 
doorway has a Santiago in the tym- 
panum, and 20 small figures in the 
architecture, with a curious corbel- 
table above. The round N. doorway 
has an Agnus Dei in the tympanum, 
Witii heads of oxen supporting the 
HnteL There is a good triple round 
apse, wi<^ tiny bI6cked-up lancets. In 
this ch. is preserved a fragment of an 
embroidereid blue velvet cope. It is 
8o> similar to those of Ely, and otiier 
English examples, thai Mr. Street 
thinks that the Ooruf&a cope is also 
English work. (* Gk)thio Arohitecturo 
ofSpain^^p. 138.) 

Grossin&f a plaza N., and bearing E., 
we reach the 

*Colegiata of Santa Maria del Oampo, 
made a parroquia in 1256, by Alonso 
X.: in 1441 it became collegiate. Its 
nave and aisles of 5 bays are sXL 
covered in with poinM waggon-vaults. 
The arehes are rouhd; there is no 
triforium or clerestory; but the«isles 
are almost as high as the nave, and 
their construction most peculiar. The 
early-pointed N. door has a sculpture 
of St. Katharine in the tvmpanum. 
The round S. door has gooa capitals, 
the corbels (under which are sculp- 
tured angels) support the tympanmn 
with its figure oi St. James leaning 
upon' a pilgrim's stair. Hie tympanum 
of the round W. doorway is sculptured 
with the Adoraticm of the Magi. This 
door leads into a narthex oi 3 bays, 
newly restored; beyond which a 
pointed doorway opens into the oh. 
Over the chancel arch is a small wheel 
window. A tall cross, with a sculpture 
of the Orucifixion, stands in the Plaza 
in front of the ch. 

A short distance E..of Santa Maria 
p 
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JB'iiie ntumeiy of Saiita Bftrkira, whose 
outer gateway is surmounted with a 
very curious granite 13th-centy. relief 
of BS. Francisco and Santiago, the 
Crucifixion with Qod the Father, and 
&t Michael weighing souls. The 
court within has a good granite relief 
of the Virgin and Child, with 8S. 
Barhara and Catharine. 

Towards the S. lies the Jardin de 
San Cirlos and the grave of Sir John 
Moore, who, shrouded only in his 
martial cloaJc, was interred' here on 
the 17th January, 1809, by a party of 
the 9th regiment. His rec^uiem, sung 
by Charles Wolfe, is familiar to all 
^glish travellers. The plain granite 
urn is surrounded by a low wall, which 
makes it difficult to obtain a view of 
the inscriptions in Latin* English, and 
Spanish, upon the sides of the tomb. 
The monument was originally raised 
by the British Government: it was 
restored in 1834 by our Consul Mr. 
Bartlett The polygonal enclosure is 
about an acre and a half in extent It 
was laid out and planted with flowers, 
in 1839, chiefly through the exertions 
of Gteiieral Mazaiedo. 

Leaving the garden, and walking 
N., we may cross the Parade Qround 
and reach in } hr. the Torre de Eeron- 
les (see aboveX well worth ascending 
for tiie sea view. 

The Cigar Manufactory, in the 
suburb of Santa Lucia, employs more 
than 5000 women and girls. It may 
be visited with au order obtainable 
from the S^or Director. 

La CoruEa is the centre of an ex- 
tensive export cattle trade. Many 
thousand fat oxen are vearly shipped 
to Plymouth and Falmouth. The 
trade has, however, fallen off lately, 
on account of the low price of beef in 
England. In 1886 only 7000 head 
were shipped, as against an average of 
20,000 in former years. Peat is largely 
exported for the mines of Cardiff and 
Newport, while onions and sardines 
are sent in large quantities to 
America. 

The costumes of this part of Galicia, 
formerly most picturesque and charac- 
teristic, are now becoming obsolete. 
On market days the bure-le^ed | 



fisher-gurls, rather Irish in type, may 
be seen dressed in brilliant colours; 
and groups oi country drovers, with 
knee-breeches, broad brimmed hats, 
and scarlet sashes round the waist, 
lend animallon to an otherwise 



_ aoe<icena 
The historical recollections of Corufia 
are peculiarly interesting to an Eng- 
lishman. Here John of Gaunt land^ 
July 26, 1386, to daim the crown oi 
Castile in right of his wife, the daughter 
of Peter the Cruel. Philip II. em- 
barked from hence to marry our Queen 
Mary. 

It was from Corufia that the Spanish 
Invincible Armada sailed on the 26th 
July, 1588, to conquer and Bomanixe 
Qreai Britain. The squadron con- 
sisted of 130 ships, armed with 2630 
cannon, and manned by 19^275 sailors, 
and 8450 soldiers. 

La Com&a was taken, April 20, 
1589, by Drake and Nonis with only 
1200 men, the Spanish fleet flying on 
his approach to El Ferrol, and the 
garrison to the (HtadeL 

In this bay Sir David Baird landed 
in October, 1809, with 6000 men, to 
assist HiB Spaniards; 

The last hard-fought action be- 
tween the French and the English at 
Coruiia was fought, Jan. 16, 1809, on 
the heights of Elvira, behind the 
town. Moore's position was bad, from 
no fEiult of his, as with only 13,244 
men he could not defend the stronger 
but more extended line of the outer 
heights against the superior numbers 
of the enemy, while, from his artillery 
beuig embarked, he was obliged to 
occupy the range nearer the town. 
About 2 in the afternoon, Soult, with 
20,000 men, with great superiority of 
cavalry and artillery, attacked the 
English, and was everywhere most 
signally repulsed ; the 4th, 42nd, and 
50th, under Baird, putting to flight at 
Elvira a whole column commanded by 
Foy. Our loss amounted to 700, while 
the enemy's exceeded 3000, as their 
column was riddled by our steady 
lines at Elvira, who fortunately before 
the battle were supplied with fresh 
muskets and ammunition. Moore, 
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like Wolfe, AbercrombT, and Kelson, 
Uyed long enough to know that the 
foe was defeated, and like them died 
happily, having ** done his duty." 



BOUTE 41. 

LKnr TO OUON, BT OYIEDO. 

107 m. Bail. ^Yiews on the left. 

From Leon Stat (Bte. 40) the rly. 
turns N. and runs through a pleasant 
oouuliy to 

16m. laBoUaStat Hereit&lls 
in with the heautiAil trout stream 
Yemesga, and follows its L bank, 
Boon oroBsing it to 

21 m. Fob do Gordon 8tat. (1060). 

24 m. GiStora Btai, serving some 
ooal mines. The defile Puerto do Pa- 
jarei, the j^ortcH of the mountain wall 
which divides Asturias from Leon, is 
now entered. The rly. is oarried 
through a narrow defile, side by side 
with the high-road and the torrent, 
which it crosses oontinually, pieroing 
the rocks by numerous tunnels. 

Sim. Busdongo Stat. A mountain 
village 4000 feet above the sea, not a 
bad stopping-plaoe for a naturalist, 
who from this may reach the summit 
ofthePioocf^rww. 

At the foot of the peak is Arvas, a 
miserable hamlet, with a very perfect 
Bomanesque eh. encased in the modem 
buildings <^ the monasterv to which 
it is attached. Here monks were es- 
tablished to succour passengers, as at 
Mount St. Bernard. 

The line still ascends, reaching its 
summit level of 4110 ft at the entrance 
to abng tunnel, on issuing from which 



is a sudden ^splendid view on 1. 
The carriage roMul passes over the 
tunnel, about 100 ft. below La Per- 
ruca, the highest point of the Puerto, 
4530 ft. above ^e sea, and the frontier 
line between Asturias and Leon. 
From this point onwards the construc- 
tion of the rly. presents a remarkable 
succession of engineering triumphs. 
The line curls like a string of tape 
down the mountain side, to reach, 
after 29 m^ of winding, a station only 
7 m. distant as the bird flies. The 
lower level of the rly., and the viUages 
to be passed, will be constantly seen 
on the 1. as the train descends. Ten 
tunnels are passed on the way to 

89 m. Pajares Stat. . The so^ery 
continues magnificent — a most chim- 
ing c(MnlMnation of wild wood and 
water, with cultivated valleys and 
bold mountain forms. 18 tunnels in 
6 m. intervene between Pajares and 

45 m. Kavidello (or Parana) Stet. ; 
and 14 more before reaching 

52 m. Idnarei Stat. The rly. now 
runs for some distonce due N., nearly 
parallel with its continuation, running 
due S., which is visible close by on 1. 
At the extremity of these parallel 
lines it describes almost a complete 
circle, and bends S. to 

55 m. Xalvedo Stat. There are 
now 8 parallel lines of rly. The 
train returns to a point just below 
Linares, on the 1., wnile in the valley 
to the rt. is seen the continuation of 
the line running N.W. to the village 
of Oampomanes. 8 tunnels follow, 
of which the 4th, that of Congostinas, 
(1 UL 176 yds.) is the longest on the 
line. Soon after issuing from it, the 
next stat. is seen on the rt, 150 ft. 
below the line. Another sharp curve 
ftom S. to N. is described, and the 
train reaches 

60 m. Puento de los Pierros Stat. 
(1655 ft). A charmingly placed little 
village, at the confluence of the moun- 
tain streams Pletjares and Parana. 
The rly. crosses the river and fol-. 
r 2 
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lowB its lit Ittnk, the oarriage-ioad 
taking the L The best yiews are now 
genei^Uy on the ri 

64 m. Oampinnanet Stat . 2 m. 
S,W. is the interestiiig ^hermitage of 
Santa Criitina d« Lnoa, which on no 
aooount should be passed by without 
a visit by the artist or archieologist. 
It may likewise be oonyeniently visited 
&om Oviedo in the day by rail. This 
eh. was built in the 9th oenty., and is 
(me of the most pezfeot buildings of 
the Asturian monarchy. The internal 
decoration resembles Naranoo. The 
plan is oblong, with a sort of apsidal 
niche projecting from all four sides, 
which give a cruciform outline. The 
E. and W. ends, are alike, inside and 
out^ and both ate raised on several 
steps. Curiously carved slabs form a 
reredofl to the lower altar, and screen 
to the upper; and the internal maflonry 
is extremely rude. The arcade along 
the nave is ornamented with animals. 
After passing 

68 m. Pola de Lena Stai, a small 
village, but the chief of a populous dis- 
trict, the river Pajares begins to be 
utilized for the mills of varions fac- 
tories, chiefly of iron and steeL 

72 m. XTjo Stai., a village, with an 
interesting Bomanesque churdh, con- 
sisting of nave, chancel, apse, very tiny 
windows, and a b^-oot over W. gable. 
Near this the Marques de Oomillas 
has founded a factory of Patent Fuel, 
and works several mines. 

78 m. Santnllaao Stai Just be- 
yond, on the rt., the carriage-road 
crosses the river by a fine old bridge 
of 5 ardies to the village of ViUariego. 

76 m. Kieres del Camino Stat. Here 
are the ferruginous springs de la Salad, 
near which are iron, cinnabar, and coal 
mines, worked by Belgian companies.. 

79 m. Olloiniego Stat Its fine 
bridge of five arches was constructed 
iqmn Boman foundaticms. An older 
ivy-clad bridge stands hiffli and dry 
in the meadow, the fi<&e stream 



having been untrue to its bed as at 
Goria. 

83 UL Las Begadas Stat, at the 
junction of two rivers to the L of the 
line. Several tunnels ensue, and fac- 
tories are passed at intervals. The 
rly. passes under one of the arches of 
the aqueduct, originally Boman, which 
supplies the cit^ with water trim, the 
springs of Filona, on reaching 

87 m. OVIEDO Stat, i m. N.W. of 
the town (35,000). 



OYIEDO (8eePlan> 



§ 1. CUtbbdraii. 

Oviedo is the residence of the pro- 
vincial authorities, the seat of a 
univen^ty, and the cee jof a bishop, 
founded by Alonso el Oasto, in 8ia 
TU« cathedral, at firafe a metr<^9olitan» 
afterwards became an IgUeia eaemta 
(an excepted ch.), i,e. not sufEh^gan 
to any an:y>iahe|>. Pievioos to 791 
the Gothic princes resided at Caagas 
and Pravia, untU Alonso el Cuto 
made this {dace his court and capilal, 
and founded the see in 810. 

The Gothic OATHXDBAL is an elegant 
cruciform structure, in the perpen- 
dicular style. The present edifice was 
built by Bishop Gutierrez de Toledo 
(1388) on the site of st previous <^ 
founded by Fruela in 781, and enlarged 
by Alonso el Oasto in 802. The 
Cimara Santa is all that remains cl 
the old building. The W. fa^e of 
the present cL is striking. A 
spacious portico of richly orna- 
mented arches stands between two 
towers, only one of which is complete. 
It rises about 200 ft, and is richly 
adorned with buttresses, crocketed pin- 
nacles, niches, and open parapets. 
The chapt^, in 1575, added an open 
filigree pyramidal spire — of no ar- 
chitectural merit The jwrtico is 
entered from the N. by a curious skew 
arch, and is chiefly remarkable for a 
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well-carved chain of boys and monsters, 
on the imi^r moulding of its arches. 
In the interior a gaUery runs under 
the clerestory. The retaiblo of tiie 
high altar, divided into five tiers» dates 
from 1440. It has tmfortunately been 
restored and beautified at a cost of 
£4400 by the eflforts of the bishop and 
completely spoilt. The siUeria del coro 
is ornamented with plain panels in the 
upper row, and half-figures of saints 
in relief below. The reja is good, and 
there is some brilliant painted glass 
in the clerestory. 

All the lateral chapels are disfigured 
with modem abominations. In tlie 
trascoro, the elegant Gothic centre has 
been whitewashed, while on each side 
incongruous altars of dark marble have 
been erected ,in a bastard classical 
style. The E. portion of the original 
building was pulled down in 1712 by 
Bishop Thomas Beluz, and rebuilt in 
a bad style. Opening out of the N. 
transept is La Gi^illa del Bey Caste 
(Alonso n., ob. 843), who here lies 
buried, with many of the earliest 
kings and princes, to wit, Fruela I., 
Alonso el Gatdlico, Eamiro, Ordofio I., 
era 944, Alonso el Magno, Garcia I., 
Do£ia Geloira, wife of Bermudo; 
Urraca, wife of Bamiro I., era 959, &c. 
Six niches in the walls contain stone 
coffins. The original sepulchres, epi- 
taphs, and inscriptions, so carefully 
described by Morales, have been ruth- 
lessly swept away, and now a paltry 
modem tablet records their time- 
honoured names. The chapel is 
entered by a late Gothic doorway, 
ornamented with statues. The gor- 
geous shrine of Sta. Eolalia, the pa- 
troness of Oviedo, is in the Ist chapel 
N. ; here her body rests in state. 
Barbara, 1st on the S., has good gates 
of iron. The Cloisters are particularly 
good for perpendicular work, with ex- 
eeUently carved figure capitals. 

Between the cathedral and the 
cloisters stands the great object of 
veneration and most interesting piece 
of antiquity in Oviedo, the *Camara 
Santa, or the original primitive chapel 
of San Miguel, which is the second 
oldest Ohnstian building after the 
Moorish invasion. It was built by Don 



Alonso el Oasto in 802 as a receptacle 
for the sacred relics, which had been 
transported from Toledo at the time 
of the Moorish invasion. It is raised 
from the ground to preserve the relics 
from damp. Beneath is a chapel dedi- 
cated to St. Leocadia. The Oamara 
is approached from the S. of the cathe- 
dral by 22 steps to an ante-room with 
a finely-groined roof which springs 
from 6 richly foliated capitals; 12 
statues of the Apostles, richly sculp- 
tured, are attached to the pillars. The 
pavement of this part is richly tessel- 
lated, and res^nbles those of Italy of 
the 9th centy., and especially the Nor- 
man-Byssantine works in Calabria and 
Sicily. The holy of holies was once 
lighted up by magnificent silver 
lamps, which were carried off by the 
invaders. The devout kneel before a 
railing while the holy relics are ex- 
hibited at 8.30 A.M. and 8.80 p.m. 

The waggon-vaulted roof of the 
chapel is borhe by aiohes supported 
by quaint twin-statues of the 12th 
centy. The inner aanctwn sanctorum, 
slightly raised, is probably the iden- 
tical building of the ohaste king. 

The Axea, or chest, in which the 
relics are kept, is made of oak, covered 
with thin silver plating, with reliefs 
of sacred subjects, and an inscription 
round the bonier, which refers to the 
contents and appears to be of Byzan- 
tine manufactme. For its history con- 
sult Morales. The relies themselves, 
of which catalognes are pres^ated to 
those who visit, are even more remark- 
able than the ordinary collections of 
such objects ; but the! settings and or- 
naments of many of them are superb 
specimens of silversmith's work. There 
are two ivory diptychs. In one of 
these there is a figure of C^ist on the 
Cross, most radely executed. The 
feet are separate and not nailed to one 
another. The fignre exactly resembles 
the Cristo de las Batallas of the Cid 
at Salamanca — 11th centy. In a smaU 
case is kept the ianto mdario^ or 
shroud of ova Saviour, which (three 
times a year, and on Otood Friday when 
the bishop preaches) is displayed from 
a balcony overlooking the S. transept, 
which was barbarously cut out of the 
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staircase of the Oftmara Santa in 17B2. 
The portable altar, shaped like a book, 
encased with silver, and decorated in- 
side with ivory carvings, is certainly 
a work of the 10th centy. The cross 
of Pelayns, made of Asturian oak (La 
Cnu de la Tiotoria), which he bore as 
a banner at the battle of Coradonga, 
is encased in a magnificent filigree- 
work made at Gkinzon, a village 14 m. 
from Oviedo. The coeval inscription 
records that it was given by King 
Adefonsos et Bchemena (Ximena), 
era 946, a.d. 908. The older cross, 
A.D. 808, is locally known as La Omi 
de lof Angeles. It is stndded with 
antique cameos and shaped like a 
Maltese cross, enriched with gilt fili- 
gree-work, of a Byzantine character, 
and set with uncut precious stones. 
The four arms bear an inscription, which 
ends : Hoe opw petfectwn ett in era 
DOOOXLvi. A.D. 806. This cross, there- 
fore, and that at Santiago, are indu- 
bitably more than a thousand years 
old. 

Remarkably good oh. music, of the 
Palestrina school, may be heard in this 
cathedral on Sundays. 

The yiew from the tower is rery 
fine. 

The Library, E. of the Cloister, 
contaiuB many MSS. which came from 
Toledo. Among them is a curious 
illuminated MS. of the 12th oenty., 
with drawings of the officers of tne 
loyal palace: El Libre 06tieo, or de 
Testamentot. The rich illuminations 
represent the costumes of the period, 
and are interesting. Their style cor- 
responds with the frescoes on the roof 
of the Panteon at Leon. Many other 
interesting MSS. may also be looked 
at, among them the will of Alonso el 
Oasto, and a fine Boman consular 
iyory diptych. The busts are well 
oarvm in low relief outside the leayes. 
The register books of deeds, fto., which 
are kept in most Spanish cathedrals 
and conyents, are here called Tmnbo% ; 
in Aragon they are called Libro8 
Cahreos, but the usual name is Libros 
de Beeerro, from the calf binding. 
(Becerro is tiie diminutive of the 
Arabic Baeowra^ an ox ; Vaoa; Latin, 
Foooo.) 



§ 2. Ohubobbs— Walks Ain> Excub- 

8ION8 NEAB OVIKDO. 

At the S.W. comer of the cathedral 
is an ancient ch. dedicated to Ban 
Tirso, of which however nothing an- 
cient now remains, except 3 small 
round arches on the outeide of the 
E. wall. At the end of the N. aisle 
is an interesting Adoration of the 
Magi, with two saints and donors on 
panel, the only good picture in Oviedo. 
What this ch. once was may be in- 
ferred from the description of the 
Bishop Sebastiano: **Oujus opens 
pulchritudinem plus prsesens potest 
mirari quam eruaitus scriba laudare." 

Walldng E. from this little ch., 
along the S. side of the cathedral, the 
short Eomanesque tower rising aDOve 
the Cimara Santa should be noticed, 
aa this is the only point from which it 
is visible. Turning to the L, we soon 
reach on the 1. hand the huge con- 
vent of Ban Yieente, founded m 1281 
for Benedictines by the abbot Frome- 
stano, as a double monastery for monks 
and nuns. Here may be seen the cell 
of Padre Feijoo, one of the brother- 
hood, whose critical essays, about a 
century ago, dispelled some of the 
gross popular errors of Spain.t 

The ch. standing back on the 1. is 
that of San Felayo. This saint (who 
must not be confounded with the re- 
storer of the Gk)thic monarchy), this 
Shant Pelay of the Moorish annalists, 
was the nephew of a Bishop of Tuy, 
who, taken prisoner by the Moors at 
the battle of Junquera, was left at 
Cordova as a hostage for the prelate, 
where he was put to death for resisting 
the unnatural Kalif in 925.) 

On the wall at the comer, just below 
San Vicente, is encased a monument 
to Jovellanos, placed opposite the road 
to Gijon, the native town of that en- 
lightened patriot, of whom the Attii- 
rias may well be vain. 

t His • Teatro Crftlco Universal.' hte • Cartas 
Ernditas y Cnriosas/ with replies, re;)oinders, 
&c., ** more Hispano," fill 19 vols. 4to.,aiid hAve 



gone through many editions. 

% For the lad's legei . 

Sandoval, p. 62 ; and for hints how to paint 



X For the lad's legend see ' Antiq. de Toy,' 



him Gonrectly, oonsolt 
Ayal«,vLA8. 
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Walking awav ttom the monument, 
and turning 1. down the Gijon road, 
we soon olwerye, at a littie distance 
on the rt, the convent of Nueitra 
SeSora de la Tega, founded by Delia 
Gontrodo PeresE, ob. 1186, mother of 
Queen Unaca. She was buried here, 
and Fiorez («Rey CatV i. 300) has 
preserved her curious Latin epitaph. 
The tombs have been removed to the 
Museum (see below), and the ch. and 
convent converted into a manu&ctory 
of small arms. 

Following the Gijon road for nearly 
a mile, and turning rt, we reach an 
interesting ch., bmlt by Tioda, and 
dedicated to San Julian (Santullaao). 
It has a nave and aisles, with low 
square pillars and plain capitals. The 
aiches are round, and the Lombard 
capitals are most interesting. There 
are two short inllars on eoSh side of 
the altar, with singular capitals : and 
outside the E. end, high up, is a triple 
window. 

Betuming to the town» and passing 
the Jovellanos monument on the 1., a 
short distance down ^e street a turn- 
ing to the rt leads to the desecrated 
convent of Santa Clara, which has a 
fine Bomanesque doorway. Close to 
it is a large unfinished theatre, and 
fnr&er on, to the rt., a commodious 
market-place. 2 min. walk to the S. 
is the convent of San Traacifoo, 
£>Qnded, it is said, by St Francis him- 
aelf, and now converted into a hospital 
for some 200 patients. In the hospi- 
tal ch., under an arch in the 8. aisle, 
is the chapel of the Marqmeses de 
▼aldeeanana, with a monumental 
tablet giving items of the offering of 
com and beef payable for saying a 
soul mass on the dia de di/untoe. 

The W. comer of the convent is 
occupied by the Museo Arqueologico 
Astoriano, containing a snudl but 
highly interesting ^collection of local 
and provincial antiquities. Among 
these are the tomb of Rodrigo Alvarez 
from the Benedictine convent of San 
Vicente ; two fine tombs from N. S. de 
la Vega (14th centy.) ; fragments from 
the rectory-house at Naranco and San 
Miguel de Lino; and a quantity of 
figures, capitals, cippos Bomano8, 1 
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Boman mills, and other objects, dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood. The 
eoUection is shortly to be removed to 
a building in course oi construction 
near the rly. station. 

Stretching W. oi San Francisco is 
the extensive PubUo Garden, which 
comprises the Jardin Botanico, Salon 
Bombe, and Gampo de San Francisca 
Betuming to the ch., in the street 
running £..&om it, on the ri, is the 

Universitj, a plain square building, 
with a Museum of provincial fauna 
and mineralogy on the first floor. In 
the centre <^ the principal room is a 
fine specimen of the Asturian bear. 
Here also «re some unimportant pic- 
tures, and a valuable library of 40,000 
vols. 

The mansions of historical interest 
are fast becoming extinct, or perverted 
to uses vile. Among the few yet 
standing are those of the Marquds 
de Sangrado, a fine square house S. 
of the Fonda de Madrid, now partly 
occupied by the Audiencia ; here lived 
Gen. Bonnet, whose atrocities are 
recorded by Torre^o (xi.). Walking 
S. from this point, and crossing the 
Plaza Mayor, we soon reach on the rt 
a little plaza, in which are the old 
Theatre, and a mansion of the Duque 
del Parque. Further S. is the wide 
Galle Campomanes, with the Cafe de 
Paris. 

The province of Oviedo ccmtains 
some of the most ancient Omstian 
churches in the Peninsula. The finest 
specimens in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town exist on the 
lofly hill of red sandstone called La 
Cuestft de Nacaaeo, which rises on 
the oppoate side of a valley 1 hr. K. 
The rough road to *Santa Maria de 
Varanco passes under the railway a 
little E. of the station. 10 min. be- 
yond the rly. bridge it crosses a 
tramway which serves the iron-mines 
of (3 m.) Yillaperez. The keys are 
kept in a house built up against the 
ch., formerly the residence of the 
priest. From this point the view of 
Oviedo, backed by its mountains, is 
magnificent. The latest opinions of 
Spanish critics on this mteresting 
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chTiroh is that it was originall j built 
by King Ramiro, A.D. 850, lorapalaoe, 
and converted into aohnrch soon after 
(y,M(mumento$Arguiiectdnioo8). Santa 
Maria de Naranoo has a semicircular 
stone yault, used as a <^pt, similar to 
the one beneath the C&mara Santa. 
To the £. and W. of the crypt tiiere is 
a rude chamber. The entrance to th^ 
crypt is from the S. side. The oh. is 
entered by a pointed K. door, with 
dog-tooth mouldings. The interior is 
a simple parallelogram with a chamber 
at either end, that at the E. being on 
the level of the nave, that to the W. 
raised three steps above it* They 
are entered by three round arches 
supported on elegant pillars. Thedh. 
is 15 ft. wide and 86 ft. long, exclusive 
of the chambers. In that to the B. 
stands the high altar. Along the N. 
and S. walls runs an arcade supported 
by pillars with carved capitals. The 
roof is a round stone vault, with bands 
of groining singing from plain cor- 
bels above shields of <»mament.t The 
furrowed columns take the form of a 
fourfold cable, and are rough both in 
design and execution. Here ito are 
kept the keys of 

*Saa Miguel de Ua(s which stands 
a little higher up the hill, and is of a 
cruciform plan, with two staircases 
leading up to a W. gallery for the 
choir. The arches are round; those 
over the doorways are of one piece of 
stone, elaborately carved in low relief. 
Some of the windows have a siftgiklar 
resemblance to Moorish traceries. The 
carving on the dtK>rpoBt8 is extremely 
curious. 

If the traveller shotdd be at Oviedo 
on the 25th of July (St. James), he 
should by bo means omit to go to 
mass at Sta. Maria de Naranco and 
see the procession go along to SaU 
Miguel. The peasants With thehr of*, 
ferings of cows and heifers, their horns 
gaily decorated with ribbons; the 
beautiful scenery, the architecture, 
and picturesque groups, make a pic- 
ture which can with difiQculty be 

t For Itirtfaer details, read * Gentleman's 
Maccazine/ July, 1865; 'Becuerdos y BeUezas 
de Espafia, Baioersia.' 



equalled. According to Mariana (vii. 
I3X the cost was p^d for out of the 
spoil taken at Oiavijo, where Santiago 
fought in person ; ihia side of the hUl 
was then covered with houses, which 
disappeared when Alonso el Magno 
(circa 985) fcH-tified Ovleda Morales, 
in 1572, describes the ruined traces of 
the palace of. Bamiro; > several frag- 
ments are stiU enodsed in the more 
modem buildings. The Romam Aquer 
duct near the Stat is interesting. 

The country walks around Oviedo 
are varied and beaotifol. There is 
good fishing at (5 m.) Barco de Soto, 
near the stat of Las Segadas, and the 
return journey may be made by rly. 

It is a jpleasant walk or wve of 
6 uL to the warm Baths Las Caldai, 
8.W. of Oviedo. The road skirts the 
Oampo San Francisco on the 1. Om- 
hibus several times a day. Season, 
1 June to 30 Sept. The waters (lOG^^ 
Fahr.) are impregnated with carbonate 
of lime, and are prescribed ion rheu- 
matic and digestive maladies. The 
parish eh. of Sa& Juan de Priorato, 
and an ancient castle, deserve a visit. 
The eh. has a good Bomanesque apse. 

At Cristo do las Cadsiiasi 2 m« ftom 
Oviedo, the panorama is splendid in 
all directions. The PeSa de La Mag^ 
dalena lies to the S., to the £. the 
mountain rango of Moroin, and to the 
W. PeStaflor. The sunsets are superb. 

Bly. to IVubia (Bte. 47) ; coach to 
Aviles (Bte. 51); ooaoh to Santaader 
(Bte. 42) ; carriage-road to Oovadoiwa 
(Bte. 48). 

Leaving Oviedo, the rly dosses the 
riv^ Nora before reaching 

95 m. Yillabona Junct [Branoh 
Bly. N. W. to (12 m.) Avm (Bte. 61).] 

Here the line ascends to cross a 
range of hills which it penetrates by 
two tunnels, and crosses a valley on 
the fine *viadacto de la Selguera, 200 
yds. along. Another loS;y stono 
viaduct is traversed just before arrive 
ing at 

100 m. 8ertn Stat, and the train 
desomdsto 
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104 m. VMi&a Stat., a holiday 
resort of the middle classes ai G^n. 
Here is an anoie&t rained fort* 

107 m. GWOH Stat. (17,000X the 
most important of the Asturian sea- 
porte, is built (m a projecting low 
peninsular headland, under the hill of 
Santa Gatalina. The Inns, and the 
busy part of the town, are placed on a 
narrow isthmus, with the port on W., 
the bathiug sands and open sea £., and 
the headland rising N. Gijon has 
gained immensely in imporl^nee of 
late years. It is the Gigia of the 
Bomans. The name Gyhmy ♦* valley 
of grace," is Syrian. The Boman 
town was used by the Moors as a 
quarry, firom which was tdiien the 
roaterial to construct the frontier de- 
fence. The town thwa occupied the 
area of tiie suburb of Cima de Villa. 
After the loss of the Battle ot OanicaB, 
its Moorish goyer^or, Munazc^ sur- 
rendered the town to Pelayus> who 
entitled himself Conde de Gijon; it 
suhseauently became stroni; enough to 
beat back the Ifoianan invaderd in 
144. 

Under the E. slopes of the promon- 
tory a {deasant avenue with a sea wall 
leads to the parish ch. of San Pedro, 
an uninteresting buUding in a fine 
situation. At the end of the S. aisle 
is a poor bust and inscription on slabs ; 
of serpentine to the memory of Gaspar ' 
Melchor JoveU^os, a benefaotof of the , 
town and a great and true patriot, 
bom here on Jan.. 5, 1744. Behind 
the ch., to the L, a path leads in 
10 min. to the top of the headland of 
Santa Catalina, from ^ence there is 
a fine sea view. The mole guarding 
the good little port below forms on 
agreeable promi9nade*/ Betuming to 
the isthmus along the busy quay^ we 
pass on the 1. the fine mansion of the 
Maraud de San Esteban, a little S; of 
whicn, running E. and W., is the 
Galle de San Antonio. From this 
thoroughfare a street leads S. in a 
straight line to the Initituto Astu- 
riano, founded by Jovellanos in 1797, 
with a toleprable lib]]ary» and collection 
of 796 original drawings collected by 
Cean . Bennudes, of which 238 are 



Italian^ The *^ra;wings are arranged 
and classified in a room on the rt., 
which the porter will open (50 c); 
the best have been photographed. 
Among the most remarsable are the 
first on 1., by Benosxo Gozzoli, from 
the Oampo Santo of Pisa ; Masaocio, 
a male figure ; several fine drawings 
in the manner of Michael Angelo; 
lAppit a oharming representation of a 
child; after Ma/aely copy from the 
Arazzi; Salvator Boea, 4 children's 
heads ; Titian^ a kneeling Doge ; F6- 
ron48, figure of a saint crowning a 
child; Albert Dwrer^ a fine pen and 
ink drawing representing the Death 
cl the Virgin, with studies for the 
same pictures ; CaUoij landscapes and 
figures; Ar/e ViUafa^ studies of 
male figures. In the central row on 
tbe taUe are 25 drawings l^ Alonao 
Oano ; Antonio del CasUUo, 45 draw- 
ings; the best fure the head of a 
Boman Emperor; studies <^ female 
hea(te; and some figures of Apostles. 
MuHllOy 7 drawings ; Varaasy camels. 
Zurharan, two, very good. Beoetra, 
two excellent anatomical drawmgs. 
CareflQ, nuns at prayer. VelcuiqUeei 
6 drawings, on the E. wall, with 
others of the Valencian school. 

In the courtyard, on the rt is the 
Biblioteca, on the 1. a boys' school. 
Beyond the court is a spacious 
garden. 

Jovellanos died a miserable per- 
secuted man at Vega, Nov. 27, 1811. 
Gean Bermudez, the author and ex- 
cellent writer upon Spanish Art, was 
also bom at Gi|on. 

Here, in the time of Philip II., 
the Invincible Armada was repaired. 
Toreno and the Asturian deputies 
sailed from here May 30, 1808, to im- 
plore the iddof England to save them 
from Buonaparte. The jBrst quay 
was constructed, 1552-4, by Charles V. 
A new ooe was bmlt by Pedro Me- 
nendez in 1768; and enlarged m 1859 
at a cost of 65,0002. 

The port is the best and safest on 
the N. coast, and is much frequented 
by trading vessels. The chief exports 
are apples and nuts, of which enormous 
cpiantitles ar« sent to England ; cJbal 
fiom Mieris, Sama, and Luigreo ; iron 
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from Felguiera and Mieris. Jet from 
the mines of Yillayiciofla is also sent 
to Whitby, but the trade has lately 
much declined. 

The tobacco manufactory employs 
1300 female hands, and the railway 
workshops, glass and pottery works, 
iron foundry, &c., impart great activity 
to the town. There is here a well- 
supported Protestant school. S. of 
the town, at the end of the wide Oalle 
Corrida, is the Areo del Infknte, 
erected by Charles IIL in memory of 
Pelayo. Gijon is a much-frequented 
sea-bathing resort during the summer 
months. 

A pleasant walk or drive maybe 
taken to (3 m. E.) Somid, where is a 
charming villa of the Duqne de Taran- 
con, and other country houses. 3 m. 
further (S.B.) is Deva, with a ch. of 
1006. The interior is not remarkable, 
but outside the N. wall are some 
curious arches, and over the entrance 
door a long L^tin inscription. In an 
adjacent farmyard are two fine Byzan- 
tine capitals and some wooden figures 
of Saints. The Conde de Bevillagi- 
gedo has a delightfdl villa here. 

Bly. to Kore&a and Pola de Laviana 
(Bte. 45) ; coach to yillavido6& and 
Rivadesella (Bte. 44). 



ROUTE 42. 

OTIEDO TO 6ANTANDEB, BT INFIE8T0 
Ain> LLAlfES (the COAST BOAD). 

150 m. Coach and BaiL 

Leaving Oviedo, the narrow gauge 
Bly. passes through a flat eount^ to 

6 m. The hermitage of San Martin 
de Argtielles, a building of the 12th 
centy. (Bte. 45\ 

About a mile further the rly. be- 
tween Gijon and Sama is crossed at 
Korefia, and we reach 

10 m. Pdla de Slero, a eoatiderable 
mining town. 



13 m. Villavieiosa Stat. (Bte. 44) 
The town lies at some distance on the 
L The road thither passes (8 m. 1.) 
the ch. of Nanana, well worth the 
attention of the antiquary. 

18 m. Ban Bartolom^ de Vava. 
The ch. is Bomanesque; in a little 
court near the apse there is a small 
Byzantine window. To the S. rises 
the Monte Pdla Mayor, clothed with 
rich pasturage to the summit. 8 m. 
S. is the fertile valley of Paente Santa 
and the mineral springs of Bnyerei, 
the hot sulphurous waters of which 
are held in much repute for the cure 
of skin and scrofulous diseases. 

The Bly. descends the valley of the 
PiloSato 

26 m. Inflesta Here the diligence 
must be taken. } m W. is a cave 
sheltering three chapels and a priest's 
house, at a bend of a tributary of 
the PiloSIa, called la Yirgen de la 
Cneva. A little below the town is 
the spot where Pelayo forded the river 
and escaped ftom the Moors on bis 
way to CkmULonga. 

30 m. YiUamayor. Hereisanfined 
ch., consisting of a nave formed as a I 
simple oblong, 40 ft. by 18 ft., and a I 
chancel ending in an apse 15 ft. by 
88 ft. In the exterior of the apse are | 
engaged pillars and round it runs a 
rich aroade vrith billet mouldings. 
The pronounced charact^ of the £>- 
manesque work forms a marked con- I 
trast to the ch. near Oviedo. There 
are some curious sculptured figures i 
on one of the jambs of the S. entrance^ 
representing part of the story of the 
death of King Favihiand the interest- 
ing primitive Ara. It is now misused 



83 m. Sebares. Here a eniioos 
limestone cliff overhangs the rt. or N. 
bank of the river, giving its title of 
Peiialva to the count owning the 
adjacent palaoe. 

41 m. Las Aniondas, at the jmio- 
tion of the PiZoia and iSeOo. Oainage- 
road to Cangas de Onis (Bte. 48> 
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Hence the road follows the Talley 
of the 8eUa through very pleatiing 
scenery. 

53 m. BiYadesella. On the W. 
bank of the river is a grotto of 
stalactites, discovered in 1869. 3 m. 
up the river on the same side is a 
natural tunnel, used as a road for the 
peasantry for driving their carts. 
Kiyadesella is one of the best ports 
on the coast, and has a fair quay. The 
beautiful Sella comes down from 
Can^ de Onis: the fishing higher 
up fubove the junction with the Pilofia, 
near Arriondas, is good. The whole 
road to San Yicente is intersected by 
a number of trout streams. Ck)ach to 
(18 m.) Villaviciosa (Rte. 44). 

67 m. Navof . Here, at the priesf s 
house, are kept the keys of the very 
intei^ting oh. of 

70 m. Ban AntoUii de Bedon, built in 
1251. It stands on a lonely meadow 
dose to the sea, and is abandoned to 
ruin. The oh. has nave and aisles, 
terminating in semicircular apses : in 
the one to the rt. may be seen the 
origmal ara. The font has been re- 
moved to the village ch. of Nsvei. 
The monastery is used as a farm 
house. 

81 m. San Salvador de Oelorio, 
founded 1017, is a monastei^ with in- 
teresting Bomanesque remains. 

85 m. Uaaei (2200). A small port. 
The oh. is an interesting example of 
Oothio afchitecture with Bomanesque 
oniamentation, and has a good re- 
tablo, German in style, of the be- 
ginning of the 16th oenty., similar to 
the one at Santillana (Bte. 10). In 
the Saoristia there is a silver Gothic 
monstrance and other ch. fttmitore of 
the 18th century. 

98 m. Buitio, on the estuary of the 
I^va, which divides Asturias from 
the piovlnoe of Santander : opposite is 

99 m. Unqnera. For the journey 
by coach thence to (33 m.) Torrela- 
▼ega Stat., and rly. to (18 m.) Sa&- 
tudtr, see Btes. 10 and 9. 



BOUTE 43. 

OVIEDO TO 8AKTANDEB, BT OANGAS DX 
ONIS AND OOVADONGA (THB INLAND 
BOAD). 

95 m. Carriage and Bail. 

From 41 m. Las Arriondai (Bte. 
42) this road turns S.E. to 

2 m. Tillanueva, most picturesquely 
situated. The ch. of San Pedro, 
founded by Alonso L, ob. 757, and 
rebuilt in the 12th centy., has repre- 
sentation of the death of King Favila 
while bear-hunting, or Valentine and 
Orson, on the ci^tals of the doorway. 

4 nu Oangas de Onis (canicas, con- 
chas^ the shell -like broken valley). 
This former residence of the kings of 
Asturias is now an obscure town 
(5500). The Sellais here crossed by a 
very remarkable bridge, similar to the 
Puente del Diablo at Martorell: it 
consists of 8 arches, and is of very 
fine proportions. Trout-fishing above 
the bridge during the months of April, 
May, and June. The ruined chapel 
of Santa Oni«, built over a *Oeltic 
tumulus, so called from the cross df 
Victoijr, was founded in 735 by Favila : 
an original inscription oi the time 
remains, a most singular philological 
relic, and much disoutted from Morales 
down to Oaveda. It is now in the safe 
keeping of Don AnUmio Gortez, in the 
town. On the sierra above, Favila 
killed a bear with his spear, and the 
lafida, a true Iberian weapon and 
name, still may be traced in the poles 
of ^ese mountaineerB, who are great 
single-stick players. They handle 
their shillelahs with Irish goodwill 
and dexterity, and frequently beat 
away the bayonets of the troops sent 
out to put down smuggling. 

Into those glens ^e remnant of the 
Gk>ths fled after the fatal battle on the 
Guadalete, in 711. Here Pelayus, Pe- 
layo (whose father Favila— the Fdfila 
of Arab historians-Hson of Idng Chin- 
dasvinto, had been murdered by the 
usurper Witiza), rallied a few brave 
men, and 7 years afterwards (in 718) 
gained a yioUaj over the Uoosb, 
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which delivered Gijou and all this 
nook of Spain from the Moorish in- 
vader. 

Near Oaugas de Onis are exceed- 
ingly ridi minoB of copper and carbo- 
nate of zinc, the latter perhaps the 
richest of its kind in Enrope, yielding 
80 per cent of pure metaL It can 
only be worked fonr months in the 
year on account of the snow. 

Excursions Souih of Cangas. 

[A pleasant walk or ride may be 
taken by following the right bank of 
the Sella to the confluence of the 
Dobra, which descends from the ex- 
treme eastern point ci the Fioos de 
Oormion. The Sella is followed as 
far as (8 m.) Poente de los Grazes, 
where the rc^ divides. Bearing rt., 
the Sella is crossed by a rough road 
formed by planks nailed against the 
rocks, called los oorredores (not fit for 
timid persons), and the track ascends 
through fine forest scenery to (24 m.) 
Sobrefoz and (30 m.) Puerto de Yen- 
tamella (4520 ft.}, whence the traveler 
may descend to (33 m.) La USa, in the 
province of Leon. 

From La Uaa a rough track W. 
follows the Esla to its source near the 
<8 hrs.) Puerto de Tama (2975 ft.), 
whence the Infant Naloii begins to 
flow N.W. to 

(8 hrs.) Pola de Laviana (Btei 45). 

Following the 1. kand road firom 
Puente de los Graaos, we reach SamtSy 
8 m. from Cangas, with a deeent Inn. 

After leai^ing &Etmes the road passes 
by the Eseebios de la MoSfeoa thrmigh 
a narrow valley, to (18 m.) Herr«ria 
de CemijtLf where hospitality is af- 
forded to the traveUer at the forges. 
Here begins a gorge of 7 or 8 miles, 
full of picturesque ctfects, the Escohios 
(fantastic rocks) being everywhere 
remarkable. At the (16 m.) village 
of San Ignaeio ^ Yeyo on the rt., the 
priests house will furnish a bed. 

The high road reaches as far as 
(21 m.) EiTrta (1750 ft.), a village of 
the Province of Leon, from wl^nce 
the return journey to' Cangas may be 
made by the (2 hrs. N.) Puerto de 
Beza, 8 his. aE. of Samea] 

Leavingi Ganga% th& high ibad 



follows for 2 m. the course of the 
Buena, as far as its junction with the 
Soto, where it turns duo S., traversing 
the Campo de la Jura, where Pelayo 
took the monarchical oath after the 
victory at Covadonga. Near the spot 
a very ancient house is still standing. 
2 m. beyond the confluence of streams 
is Bieca, where tlie road bears S.E., 
and reaches, 3 m. further, 

COYADONaA. Below the village, on 
the rt. bank of the stream, is an Obelisk 
erected by the Duke de Montpensier 
on the "Campo del Key Pelayo," 
where Pelayo was proclaimed king. 
The valley, a perfect cul-de-sac, makes 
a sharp turn just before you reach the 
cave, which faces E. and is excluded 
from view by projecting rocks. 

The Cave itself, fringed with ivy 
and ferns, encloses a deep pool of clear 
water, the source of the Auseva. It is 
af^roached by a common stone stair- 
case from the monastery, which greatly 
mars the simplicity of the scene. 
From the top a wooden balcony is 
carried across in front of the inner 
cave. On the other aide a tawdry 
sham Gothic chapel has been erected 
to replace the curious old wooden one 
burnt down in 1775. A Cathedral is 
in course of erection oil a rocky pro- 
montory flying the sanctuary. Space 
has been obtained partly by levelling 
the summit of the rock, and partly by 
a massive embankment. This work, 
together with the oomplfited Nave, has 
already cost 696,484 pes. (27,859Z.), 
and an allowance of 80,000 pes. is now 
granted by the Spanish Government 
for the continuance of the building. 
The foundations of the Church, and 
part ofits walla, are of solid rook. The 
hero's romantic tombf ^ould be 
visited, a simple stone sepulchre. On 
each side spring from the earth most 
delicate ferns. Below are traces of a 
Koman camp, and at Corao, in the 
village, Roman remains are frequently 
found. La Cueva de Auseva is the 
place whither Pelavus fled, ad David 
did to that of Adullam : — 

'* Covadoag^ «l siUo trinofante 
Cana que fne de la Insigne Espafia." 



t See Southey's • Don Roderick.' 
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It might well contain the 800 
Spaniards, the Maiathon hand that 
annihilated 300,000 Moors, oomo euenta 
iahistoria, Pelayns, the Dnx or Doke 
of the €k>th8, £ed in 797, having 
reigned 18 years. He was buried in 
the small ch. of Santa Eulalia, 
built by him at Abamia (see below); 
nor to this day is any dead body 
allowed to be placed in the site where 
his corpse was laid until it was re- 
moved to the Goeva. 

This victory was the first serious 
blow dealt to the Saracenic invaders, 
who afterwards became chary of ap- 
proaching the mountains : it proved a 
diversion, and raised up a new enemy 
in the flank of the advancing Moor, 
who, now occupied with a resistance at 
home, could ill spare troops for distant 
conquests b^ond the Pyrenees: thus 
the warlike French gained breathing- 
time and organised resistance, uAtil 
Oharlemagne rolled back the torrent, 
and planted the croea on tiie banks of 
:the £!bro itself. 

' According to Bishop Sebastian 
(•Esp. Sag.' xxxvii. 79), 124,000 Moors 
'Were killed in the viUley of Covadonga» 
and 63,000 were drowned under Monte 
Amoea, when, according to Paulus 
Diaconus, ** the rest they ran away " in- 
to France, where 875,000 were killed. 
These statements are, in sober truth, 
things of romance : thus, according to 
Don Quijote (ii. 1), Orlando himself 
killed 2,200,000 of king Agrican*8 
army. Those who now tread these 
narrow defiles of Oovadonga will, as 
«t las Kavas de Toloia and Salado, see 
the impossibility of moving, to say 
nothing of feedhig, not 500,000, but 
20,000 men i the true solution of all 
iheee euentas will be to read hundreds 
instead of thousands. The Moorish 
. annalists treated their conqueror Pe- 
layuB with Chinese pi^iteness, calling 
him a ** conteraptlUe barbarian" — 
*'One Belay, who roused the people 
of Asturish. ' He was ** despised " by 
the Viceroy, Al-horr, as only com- 
manding 80 men C Mob. D.' ii. 34,260). 
Pelayus in reality was a true warrior 
of Spain, i.e, a CruerriUero, a Sertorius, 
Cid, Mina, Zumalacarregui, in short a 
Christian Abd-el-Kader. 



Travellers should endeavour to be 
at Covadcmga on the 8th September, 
when the great yearly festival takes 
place. The scene is most striking; 
the place is iJironged for three days 
with peasantry who come from im- 
mense distances, to bring offerings and 
fulfil vows made; many come in their 
shrouds and penitents' dresses, carry- 
ing tapers. The night before, great 
bonfires are lit, fireworks are let of^ 
and the people, v^o do not behave in 
an edifying manner, dance and eat 
and drink all night Mass is said in 
the open air, and the effect is most 
pioturesoue, — ^the rows of peasants* 
earnest neads, the lighted candles, 
vestmenta, and glorious scenery. The 
sermon is preached from a pulpit hung 
on to a walnut-tree. After Mass the 
Virgin is carried in procession, fol- 
lowed by the pilgrims. It is advis- 
able to secure rooms at the Posada 
beforehand, or procure an introduc- 
tion to some of the clergy at Cova- 
donga, who with great civility offer 
beds and their table to any travellers. 
Theposadasare over-crowded and un 
pleasant on those days. 

2 hrs. S.E. from Covadonsa is the 
Llano de Comeya, a vast ampmtheatre 
surrounded by precipices. 

There are three ways of ascending 
to the Lago de Snol, a mountain 
lake S. of the Llano, f m. in dia- 
meter; the view of Pefla Santa and 
Picos de Cormion from the Vega is 
very fine. One is by the direct road, 
another by the Vega de (Domeya, and 
the third through the valley of Orandi. 
The best way is to ascend by the 
second road, and retxun by the third. 
The valley of Orandi ends at tiie 
Pefia de Oovadonga^— the stream that 
waters the valley enters the cave, goes 
through the took, and reappears as a 
cascade over the chapel at Covadooga. 

The sportsman should particularly 
look out in the hills for the Beheoo^ a 
sort of chamois : he will also find an 
abundance of caza mayor y menor. 
The naturalist may pass his time in 
zoologizing and botanizing. 

The peasants will point out to the 
curious in such matters the rivulets 
that once ran rivers of Moorii^ blood ; 
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they will also show the houlders of 
granite hurled on an infidel foe, on 
the rocks the hoof-marks of the mule 
of Pelavus, and the ci^ngs (at Ahor 
.miok) of the Devil carrying off the 
traitor-bishop Oppas. 

iVom Goyadonga, the carriage-road 
returns to the (5 m.) confluence of 
the Buena and Soto, and runs E. to 
to (9 m. from Las Arriondas) 

Abamia, the burial-place of Pelayo. 
Hence it ascends to cross the ridge of 
the (14 m.) (hiis, and follows the 
course of the Bedon to 

26 m. Ban Salvadttr de Oelorio, 
where it joins Bte. 42. Hence to 
Torrelayega, 51 m. (Bte. 10> 



ROUTE 44. 

QUOH TO BIYADESKLLA, BT TILLATI- 

0I08A. CkMMsh. 82 m. 

14m.yilla7ioiota(1350}. This town 
is the capital of the district which pro- 
duces so many nuts {aveSUmat), In the 
ch. of Sta. Maria, the rose-window at 
the W. end and the; clerestory are 
very remarkable. Here the lover of 
old houses may look at La Oasa de 
Yaqueros, in which Charles Y. slept, 
Sept. 19th, 1517, on landing; having 
supped on fried sardines— 4he walnut 
table remain& The dder made here 
is excellent. The coia of Fumtes^ 
who lives in the town, has charge of 
a fine ecclesiastical cross of the lltii 
century. 

ExGwnions frcm YUlavieiosa. 

(1) 1 nu S.E. is Fuentes. The ch. 
is well worth a visit; it is ascribed to 
the 10th centy. 

(2) 8 m. K.E. overlooking a desolate 
valley, is the hermitage of Vuestra 



8ra. de Bebrayo; the church is an in- 
different example of Bomanesque 
architecture. 

(3) 1} m.ftirtherE. is Priesea, a re- 
mote village, having a fine church, con- 
secrated in 915, in good preservation. 
The plan is similar to that of Sant- 
ullano at Oviedo. In the chancel 
are curious screens of jaq)er, carved 
into a rude lattioeworK, which for- 
merly were placed between the side 
pillars, enclosing in the centre of the 
ch. a space destined for the choir, 
as at San Clemente in B(xne: the 
remaining fragments are unfortunately 
lost. TMs is the only instance of tlie 
kind existing in Spain. 

(4) 1 m. S. of Yillaviciosa, at the 
junction of several fertile valleys, is 
Amandi . The church is one of the 
most elaborate in the Asturias; it was 
built in 1134. The apse, which was 
taken down and replaced stone by 
stone in 1780« has finely carved capi- 
tals and pointed arches. 

(5) 5 m. S.W. of Amandi, following^ 
the stream, is the mooasteiy of Yalde- 
diot, founded by B6nedict{nes in tiie 
9th centy. The original *churoh is p^> 
feet ; it was consecrated by 7 bishops. 
AJ>. 893. It consists of nave, aisles, 
transepts; and 3 apses, and is second 
in inter^ to none in Asturias. The 
cloister on S. side has Moorish win- 
dows, and there is a fine doorway. 
Close by is the new Ch. of 8aa Salva- 
dor, a spacious Bomanesque building; 
completed a.d. 1218. On the left of 
the high road, at a great elevation, 
stands the hermitage of Nuestra 
Sefiora de Arbazal, only worth visiting 
for the sake of the fine view. 

(6) Yaldebanniia, 5 m. S. of Amandi, 
is well worth the archsoologisf s atten- 
tion. There is a curious inscription 
on the outer wall. 

4 m. W. of Amandi, up the stream, 
is San Pedfo de Yillanneva, with 
good Bomanesque work. Over the 
doorway is a tombstone carved in 
the early Christian manner. The 
fine yew-tree still exists. The orna- 
mentation of this ch. is thoroughly in 
the Latin Byzantine style. 

In a village near (ask the onra) 
there is a good Byzantine font. 
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(7) 8. Lanro de Uoraia, built by 
Dofia Unaca, in the 11th oenty., for 
lepeTSy is another good example of 
Bomanesqne architectiire ; it is sita- 
aled about 5 m. N. of YillaTieioia. 

(8) 8 m. W. is Sariegomnerto ; the 
eh. is also Bomanesque. 

The yalleys around TillaTieioia 
afford endless rambles ; carry sketch- 
book and rod. Theroad continues to 

82 m. BiTftdaMlla (Bte. 42). 
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ROUTE 45. 

VO POLA DB LAYIAKA, BT NO- 

BEifA. 88 m. Bail. 



This rhr., oonstmeted entirely for 
ihe uf^izmg of impcMrtant ooai-pits 
and iron-mines, runs through an ez- 
oeedingly picturesque oountoy to 

14 m. HereSIa Stai Less than 2m. 
8.W. is the oh. of San Martin da 
AzgtteUes, where a Totive inscription 
has been found of the 6th centy., in- 
teresting as being the primitiTe re- 
cmrd of the earliest Christian eh. in 
Spain. 



24 m. Sama 8tal. (2700X with ezten- 
si^e iron-foundries. The Kalon flows 
through Tast deposits of coal which, 
like many other buried treasures in 
Spain, hare long been neglected by the 
nattyes until the f(»eigner came to do 
the work. The peasants used to scrape 
out a little, ana carry it on muleback 
to Qijon, where a load, worth 8d. at 
the pit, sold for 2f. This establish- 
ment at Hakm is one of the most 
important in the district. The coal- 
beds in some places run 13 feet thick, 
but the average is between 3 and 4 ; 
it is of medium quality and free from 
sulphur, but cann6t compete with the 
English. The richest ci these mines 
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is that of Santa Ana, 2 m. E. of 
Sama. 

The rly. continues to 

33 m. Fola de Laviana Stat, a 
ohurming centre for the angler and 
artist (2200> 



ROUTE 46. 

FOMFBBBADA TO TILLAFBANOA. 
CUBSIOlfB IB TBB TIBBZa 



BX- 



Fnun Ponftmda the train follows 
the main line to 

10 m. Tdral de lot Yadoi Junoi 
Stat (Bte. 40X where carriages are 
changed, and the bsanoh rly. runs to 

16 m. VnuLTBAJiaA del Vib&zo 
(4500), a picturesque town on the 
threshold of a semi-^pine district, and 
a good starting-point for numerous ex- 
oursi(^is. It stands at the confluence 
of the Burbia and Yalcarce, both 
capital trout -streams, crossed by 
bridges. The large square fortress- 
mansion at the entrance, with round 
towers at the corner, which belonged 
to the Alva family, is now a prison. 

This town, formerly the haltmg- 
place of the French pilgrims bound 
to Santiago^ was henoe called Yilla 
Francorum. Given to a brotherhood 
of monks from Cluny, the name of the 
present Colegiato retains the origin 
m the corrupted Vuestra SeSora de 
Cmego, or Cluniego. 

The enormous Franciscan convent 
which overlooks the to?m on the rt was 
founded to expiate his proportionate 
crimes by Don Pedro de Toledo, the 
Viceroy of Naples, who, aided b^ Paul 
IIL, tried to introduce the Inquisition. 
The populace, in pro&ne joy at this 
persecutor's death, exclaimed, ** He has 
desceudtd into hell for our CKtlvation." 
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natiyto. Thifi fertile and beautiful 
valley, shut out, a6 it weie, firom the 
world, attracted the notice of the re- 
cluse of the 7th oenty^ who here found 
nature enthroned in loneliness, whilst 
the hermitfs simple &re — water and 
herbs — was abundant. Accordingly 
the Vierzo became a Thebais, and ri- 
valled the holiest districts of Palestine 
in the number of its sanctuiuries and 
saints, whiph, says Flores (* Esp. Sag.,' 
zvi. 26), God alone, who can count the 
stars of heaven, could enumerate. The 
first founder, a.d. 606, was San Fruc- 
tuoso, the son of the count or petiy 
sovereign of El Vierzo, — a sheikh shep- 
herd, whose wealth consisted in herds 
and sheep ; his heir preferred flocks of 
holy monks. Having surrendered his 
worldly goods, he settled in the Puerto 
de Rabanal, and founded the convent 
of Compludp, situated at the foot of 
Monte Foncebadon, near the source of 
the no Molina/ The fame of his eboo- 
tity, and the n^mb« of his miracles, 
attracted so many disciples, that Fruo- 
tuoso^ to escape the pressure £iK>m with- 
out, retired inym. one cave to anoth^ 
and once was nearly kUled, having been 
mistc^n for a wild beast bv a hupter. 
His biography was written by Valerio, 
onef.of his disoiples. At the Moorish 
EDvasian these Oimstian vaUeys wera 
ravaged, the monks jdispersedt and thepr 
edifices destroyed ; but tj^ religio looi 
was indestructible, and when the 
Qothie kingdom grew in strength, a 
second founder arose about 890 in the 
person of San Gennadio. The infimt© 
nofiiber of earlr monastei^es is re- 
ferred to in the 'Esp. Sug.^' xvL Some 
of them have crtunbled away from 
sheer age, others have been converted 
into parish churches for thdr respec- 
tive hamlets, and many were burnt by 
the invaders. , ^ 

To the military man the Yierzo ia 
interesting as being tl^ line by which 
Soult retreated in i809, after he was 
so signally surprised and so soundly 
beaten at Oporto, by the Duke. 

Convents and Excursions in the Vierzo, 

Although Yilla&aiLca is the most 
central point team which to start upon 
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He bequeathed to the nSbnks his fine 
library of Greek manuscripts, lost f(»r 
ever when the village was sacked in 
1810. 

This is an excellent starting-poiht 
from which to make excursions into 
El Tierzo (corrupted from the Ro- 
man fiergidnm), which is one of the 
most interesting nooks in the whole 
of the Peninsula, although all but 
unknown to the English sportsman, 
angler, antiquarian, and artist. The 
traveller should visit this district from 
June to September: engage a local 
guide and attend to the provend. 
There are no inns, but rough, homely 
quarters are everjrwhere obtainable.f 

The Tierzo extends about 32 m. W. 
to E., by 25 m. N. to 8. In the vici- 
nity of the lofty momntains the win- 
ters are long and exceedingly cold, 
but <the summ^ and autumnal moiiths 
are delicious. The great: :A8tnrian 
chain of alps slopes from Leitarie^os 
to the S.W;, parting into two off- 
shoots ; that of EL Pueirto de Itabanal 
and Fuenoebadon (Fens Sabatonis) 
constitute the E. barrier, and the other, 
running by the Puertos de Oebrero and 
Aguiar, forms the frontier; while to 
the S. the chains^ of the Siwras de Se- 
gundera, Sanabria, and Galwera com- 
plete the base of the triangle : thus 
hemmed in by a natural circumvalla- 
tion, this valley, or rather ci'ater, was 
doubtless once a vast lake, the watenii 
of which have burst away ontt through 
the narrow gorge of the Sil by Yal de 
Orras. 

The crystal streams which rise in 
the snow-clad sierras descend into 
lochs, and feed these rivers, which teem 
with trout and other fish,- whilst the 
woods and aromatic wastes abound m 
game (caza mayor y menor) of all kinds. 
Hefe grow hay, turnips, and potatoes, 
rare productions in iihetierras^xiUentess 
while the verdurous meadows and 
thyme-dad hills afford pasture for 
flocks of sheep, to tend which is one 
great occupation of the simple primitive 

t Consult foreccleslological details, Southey 
(Letters, i. 106 ; ' Vlaje de Morales,' foL, Ma- 
drid, 1765; and 'Espafla gagrad^,' vols. xiv. 
XV. xvi.. with their maps (of bishopric of As- 
torga), by Manuel Sutll, and (of Orense) by 
Joseph €k>mide. 
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a walking or riding tour, yet Ponfer- 
rada, Puebla de Sanabria, and Fuento 
de Domingo Flores form also equally 
convenient starting-points, the above 
named towns being placed respectively 
around the circle within which these 
monasteries and trout-streams are en- 
closed. The chief monasteries are 
Santiago de FeSalva and Carraoedo el 
ReaL The best trout-streams are the 
Tera, Eria, Tuerto, and Orbigo — tri- 
butaries of the Esla — and the Cabrera, 
Burbia. and Oua — ^tributaries of the 
Sil. 

(1) The artist should by no means 
omit to make an excursion of 3 days 
to the highly interesting hermitages 
of San fVuotuoso and San Gennadio, 
and to Santiago de FeSalya, one of 
the earliest monasteries in Spain. 
Leave Ponferrada early with horses 
or mules and a local guide. After 
crossing the river Boeza, an hour's 
riding will bring the traveller to Mo- 
ina, a village placed on the river of 
ihe same name, a tributary of the 
Boeia, which flows from ihe Puerto 
de Babanal. From thence by a steep 
path to the river Molina, which di- 
vides itself into two streams flowing 
into the valley, between which is the 
spur of the Puerto de Babanal. Shortly 
after the village of Oomplndo is reached, 
most delightfully situated at the en- 
trance of a narrow plain watered by a 
stream and shaded by fine walnut- 
trees. The only thing which remains 
of the monastery is the Chnreh, an un- 
pretending building with a handsome 
roof in the chancel — late Gothic. 
Leaving Compludo by a steep path 
towards the ridge of the mountains on 
the.N. side, the views firom which are 
superb, Efpinosa is reached It was 
formerly an ancient monastery; all that 
now remains is the Romanesque tower 
in the church. From thence to San 
Criftobal, where rough accommodation 
may be found to pass the night. Start 
earlv next mormng over fine heath- 
clad mountains, to the village of 
PeSalya. Outside the churoU is 
unpretending. It was built circa 
Aj>. 931-951 by Bishop Salamon to 
enclose the saint's mortal remains. 
This edifice is mentioned in docum0ut9 

{Spain, 92.] 



of 1078-1163, and was found perfect 
by Florez in the 18th centy. (For 
further details, consult the * Gentle- 
man's Magazine,' Feb. 1865.) This 
interesting church is an oblong build- 
ing, 40 ft. long by 20 ft. wide, divided 
into a nave and chancel of nearly 
equal dimensions by a' horseshoe 
arch, supported on marble pillars 
projecting from the side walls, over 
which a wall is carried to the roof, 
pierced near the top by an opening 
with another horseshoe arch. The 
roof of the nave is a round vault, the 
chancel rises to a square lantern, the 
wooden roof of wnich is flat, and 
shows traces of colour. The windows 
throughout the building are small 
square holes; the main entrance to 
the south of the nave is formed of two 
horseshoe arches, supported by marble 
pillars ; one stands in the middle : the 
whole is supported inside by a larger 
arch of the same shape. At £. and 
W. there is a semicircular apse with a 
dome. All the pillars inside are of 
marble with ornamented capitals. The 
eastern apse contains the high altar — 
that to the W. plain stone slabs, the 
tombs of San Gennadio and San Ur- 
ban. One of the jambs of the N. door 
has an inscription to an Abbot Este- 
ban, A.D. 1132. Another inscription 
near the main entrance gives the year 
1105 as the date of re-consecration. 
Santiago de PeSalva is one of the rare 
specimens of a Christian church built 
originally in pure Moorish style. It 
is coeval with the sanctuary of the 
Mosque at Cordova, and not of it. 

Half an hour's walk from the church 
is the Cueva del SUencio, where San 
Gennadio retired during Lent ; on the 
25th of May it is much resorted to by 
peasants from aU parts of the Vierzo. 

From PeSXalyacontinue 4 miles north 
through forests amidst splendid scenery 
to San Pedro de Montes, the second re- 
treat of San Fructuoso. This village is 
beautifully situated by a gorge which 
descends the valley, from beneath the 
heights of the Sierra de Aguiana. The 
monastery is in ruins ; the church Ro- 
manesque. Here San Gennadio died, 
and bequeathed to the convent his 
curious library. Morale? e^^w some of 
Q 
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the books C* Viaje/ 173), but they had 
then been much injured. Above San 
Pedro, on the mountain, is a chapel 
consecrated to the Virgin, to which 
many resort on the 15th of August. 
From Montes, descending to the Ora 
by a lovely valley through vineyards, 
Ponferrada is reached— a ride of about 
9 miles. 

(2) An excursion may also be made 
to the Eoyal Cistercian monastery of 
Carraoedo, on the rt. bank of the Sil, 
equi-distant (about 10 m.) from Ponfer- 
rada and Villafranca. Founded in 990 
by Bermudp II. for the place of his 
sepulture, it was restored in 1138 by 
Sancha, daughter of Queen TJrraca. 
Although sadly out of repair, it still 
preserves remains of great interest, 
such as the origmal doorway, upon 
which is represented the figure of 
Christ and emblems of the Evange- 
lists, and on each side two interesting 
statues of Abad Florencio and the 
Emperor Alfonso VII. The Sala ca- 
pitular is interesting, and part of the 
convent, which is said to have been 
the royal palace. The whole building 
isofthel2thcenty. The archives were 
burnt during the French invasion, and 
the library was extensive, until the 
monks, as Morales tells us CViaje,* 
170), gave the books away for old 
parchment. 

(3) Take a local guide and make 
your way to Pnebla de Sanabria, a 
two days* journey (about 50 m.) across 
the mountains by San Cristobal, ? hrs. 
S.E. of Ponferrada, above which are 
magnificent views of the Vierzo and 
Asturian chain, extending from the 
Galician mountains to the Picos de 
Europa. Thence to Truela, a poor 
mountain hamlet with a miserable 
taverna, where, however, bacon, eggs, 
and wine may be obtained. From 
Truela a rough and steep path across 
the sierra descends to Donei, 8 m. 
from Sanabria (Rte. 49). 



Sect. 111. 



ROUTE 47, 

PONFEBBADA TO OVIEDO, BY 0ANGA8 DE 
TINEO AND TRUBIA. 

Bridle road, coach, and rail. 

From Ponferrada (Rte. 40) the 
bridle path runs N., at some distance 
from the rt. bank of the Sil, to 

12 m. Toreno, in the midst of a wild 
uninhabited district Carriage road 
thence through a beautiful country to 

22 m. Palaoios del BU (2260). Here 
the road turns N.E., and follows the 
rt. bank of the Sil to 

27 m. Vxllarino, where the ascent 
begins by zigzags to the 

33 m. Puerto de leitariegoe (5075 
ft.). The inhabitants of this district 
(called Las Brafias, a word meaning a 
"high place") are breeders of cattle, 
and live in small hamlets composed of 
chalets, chozas (mountain huts), like 
the Bordas of Navarra, to which they 
migrate from the plains during the 
spring and summer months. They 
are an isolated race, living apart from 
their fellow-men, and probably de- 
scendants of Moors. The term vaquero 
(breeder of cattle), by which name 
they are known, is one of deadly 
affront. Jovellanos wrote a paper on 
them. These nomad pastoral shep- 
herds remove in caravans like gipsies, 
carrying all their household goods, 
children, and cattle. They thread in 
summer the intricate passes or the 
elevated heights, where they pasture 
their liocks, and make provisions of 
hay for winter, herding entirely with 
their cattle, and holding no commerce 
with the villagers below, or even with 
the other JBr««a« on high. Each little 
clan stands alone and aloof; shunning 
and despising its neighbour : they 
fence themselves in against mankind. 
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as they do their flocks against the 
wolf. They never marir ont of their 
own tribe. These Bedouins of the 
mountain have retained many ancient 
observances, especially as regards 
their dead and funereal rites. 

This is the old road followed by the 
MaragcUos, which was taken by GH 
Bias on his way to Madrid. 

Hence the road descends, following 
the course of the Naviego, to 

50 m. Cangas de Tineo, shut in by 
high hills at the junction of the 
Luinia and Narcea. Here is a curious 
bridge, with two arches at angles to 
each other. 

Continuing along the rt. bank of 
the stream, we reach 

52 m. Oorias, a huge monastery 
founded in 1082; rebuilt in the last 
centy. The road now crosses repeat- 
edly the tortuous river, and descends 
to 

70 m. TineOi picturesquely placed on 
a steep slope commanding flne views. 
The ancient house of Oampomanes 
and the ch. and cloisters of the monas- 
ierj opposite are worth notice. 

[1 hr. W. of Tineo is Obona, a 
monastery dating from 8th centy. ; 
the present building is of the 12th. 
Another hr.'s ride brings us to the 
eh. of Bare^ia, founded in 973, with 
a curious window in E. gable, and 
some internal pillars and arches ; the 
rest is 12th centy.] 

The road now ascends to 

78 m. La Etpina (2155 ft.), a village 
in a dreary upland ,* here the road to 
(20 m.) Luarca strikes N.W. (Rte. 
51). 

88 m. Salas (17,000). The ch. of 
San Xartin outside the town has been 
built over the site, and with the mate- 
rials of an ancient ch. of the 10th 
centy. A number of inscriptions of 
this period, alluding to an Abad Al- 
Ibn^, have been let into the outer 
walls, and traces of ornamentation 
are visible in several places. The late 



Gothic ch. of La Golegiata was foimded 
by Cardinal Vald^s (1568) ; his monu- 
ment is a grand work, composed of 
twelve life-size statues on the 1. of the 
high altar. Immediately behind the 
altar are the tombs of his &ther 1., and 
his mother rt. The square tower in 
the Plaza is connected by an ancient 
gateway with the house in which the 
Cardinal was bom. 

90 m. Oomelhma. The site of the 
defeat of Nepociano by Bamiro I., 
A.D. 824. The interesting ch. of the 
monastery close to the Narcea was 
founded in 1024. 

[13 m. S., up the valley of the 
Figue&a, is Belmonte, a picturesque 
town, with a vast ruined monastery. 
It is approached by a striking gorge, 
the EacobioM de BelmonU, 6 m. N. of 
Cornellana, reached by a good carriage 
road, is Pravia (Rte. 51).] 

Continuing E., we reach, by many 
ascents and descents, 

97 m. Orado. Nearly 2 m. further 
the Nalon is crossed by the fine bridge 
of Peilaflor, 

107 m. Trubia. Here is established 
the important government artillery 
foimdry. The situation is most pictu- 
resque, and the ch. remarkable. The 
valley of the river Trubia is worth 
exploring; an indifferent road, and a 
st^m tramway for conveying the 
minerals, lead up to the Concejo of 
Quiros, where a French iron foundry 
exists. On the way the traveller may 
visit the interesting Romanesque chs. 
of (3 m.) TuSon, (6 m.) Villanueva, 
and (9 m.) Proasa. The road ends 
at (12 m.) Caranga, 2 hrs. S.W. of 
which, near La Plaza, the centre of 
the Concejo, there is a very remark- 
able cavern, which has been little 
explored, about 1 m. long. 

From Trubia a short rly. runs to 
(4 m.) San Claudio stat., where is h 
good Romanesque ch., and 

8 m. Oviedo Stat. (Rte. 41). 
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ROUTE 48. 

UOMFOBTE TO TUV, BY OBBNSB AND 
BIYADAYIA. 90 m. BAIL. 

From Monforte (Rte. 40) the rly. 
follows the course of the Oab^ as far 
as its junction with the Mifio, and 
then accompanies the latter river 
through a most beautiful country, 
passing, however, no places of interest, 
to 

29 m. 0SEK8E Stat., a mile N. of 
the town (14,000). The famous old 
bridge is crossed to reach the city. 

This ancient town — AqusQ TTrentes 
(Warmsee)— was celebrated in Roman 
days for its warm baths. The springs 
are three in number, la Burga de 
Arriba^ de Ahajo, and del Suriidero, 
the last of which is much impregnated 
with gas. They flow copiously from 
foimtains one above another, close to 
the high road on the S.W. side of the 
town, and appear to be devoid of all 
medicinal virtues, being used as com- 
mon hot water (151° Fahr.) for all 
domestic purposes. Partly on this 
account, they are reckoned among 
tlie three marvels of the city. 

Orense is the capital of its province, 
the see of a bishop, suffragan to Sant- 
iago, and the residence of the local 
authorities. It was patronised by the 
Goths, and here the Suevi-Gothi first 
renounced Paganism. 

The *CATH£DBAL, dedicated to San 
Martin, was founded so early as 550 : 
the first edifice was restored by Alonso 
el Casto. The present Gothic ch. 
was raised by Bishop Lorenzo in 
1220 : its local patroness is Santa 
Euphemia — the well-speaking — ^her 
body was discovered by a shepherdess 
on the confines of Portugal. It is an 
almost unknown buil<fing of very 
high ecelesiological interest. 

At the W. end is a 12th-centy. 
narthex, enclosing a triple arch 



adorned with largo coloured figures, 
the central arch being divided by 
engaged shafts, and the upper part 
much injured by debased perpen- 
dicular insertions. The entire work 
is an obvious imitation of Santiago. 
The ch. has a nave and aisles of 8 bays 
with lofty pointed arches, lancet clere- 
story of single lights, no triforium, 
and transepts of transition character. 
Everything E. of them is modernized, 
except the vault of the chancel, and 
the lantern is late and poor. Both 
transepts are entered by a finely- 
sculptured round-arched doorway. 
There is no mistake about the anti- 
quity of that on the S. ; but much of 
the work on the N. porch, as well as 
on the main W. door, difficult of 
approach, suggests a clever imitation 
of Romanesque work in more recent 
times. Nearly all the capitals of the 
main columns supporting the roof 
nave a capital on each side of them 
which has lost its shaft. 

The large chapel of Laa Nieves, 
opening out of N*. aisle, has some 
good carving on its retablo. Next to 
it is the closed Gapilla de Ban Jnan 
Bantista, rebuilt in 1468 by theCk>nde 
de Benavente, in atonement for the 
ravages done to the cathedral during 
his family feuds with the rival house 
of Lemos. This chapel, entered by 
an excellent late-pointed doorway, 
has two fine windows of similar date 
within, filled with good old glass, in 
which the ch. ^is generally wanting. 
In making the circuit of the ch^ 
several good tombs of bishops or 
others will be observed in arched re- 
cesses around the walls. There is 
one of remarkable merit on the 1., 
after entering the N. transept. Facing 
it is the Capilla del Cristo CmoiiL- 
cado, founded in 1567 by Bishop San 
Francisco Triccio, to contain the 
wonderful image, £1 Santo Cristo, 
which was brought in 1330 from a 
small church on Cape Finisterre, and 
is accounted the second marvel of 
Orense. The chapel is overlaid with 
heavy and tasteless carving in wood, 
and the image, which resembles that 
of Burgos, has no artistic merit what- 
ever. On the N. aide of the chancel 
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is the tomb of Card. Quintana in 
Carrara marble by Sola, and facing it 
a finely sculptured early Gk)thio 
bishop's tomb. High up in the choir 
aisle N. are the empty stone coffins of 
SS. Faoundo and Priinivo, S. of Santa 
Eufemia. Almost beneath her coffin, 
on the 1. in the S. chancel aisle, is the 
Altar of Santa Enfemia, with 3 small 
well-executed reliefs in silver, repre- 
senting her martyrdom. In the Sa- 
oriBty, close by, is a splendid silver 
gilt crucifix, beautifully chased in 
Grothic ornamentation, and enamelled 
wiUi figures of the four Evangelists. 
Opening out of the S. aisle is a fine 
♦fragment of an unfinished early 
pointed Cloister, now modernized into 
a Vestuario. The Silleria del Coro is 
carved with saints on the N. and S., 
and Apostles on the W. side, with 
busts of saints in the lower row. 
Below the Apostles, Thomas Aquinas 
is honoured with a place beside the 
four Latin doctors, suggesting Domi- 
nican patronage or authorship. Above 
the stalls are small statues of children, 
later, but well carved. The retahlo 
of the high altar has a figure of the 
patron saint, Martin of Tours, in the 
act of blessing, and various coloured 
scenes, relieved by numerous small 
white figures of saints under niches. 
A coloured relief on the N. represents 
the Martyrdom of SS. Facundo and 
Primivo, on the S. that of Santa 
Enfemia ; the ashes of each rest in a 
cupboard below their respective re- 
liefs. 

N.E. of the cathedral a street 
ascends, bearing afterwards rt., to the 
Convento de San Franoifco, now used 
as barracks, and commanding a fine 
view. The ch. has a good early 
pointed W. doorway and triple apse. 
In the N. apse are 2 sculptured per- 
pendionlar doorways, and in the S. an 
early pointed tomb. Permission must 
be asked of some officer, through 
the sentinel, to enter the beautiful 
♦eloiftert. Thev comprise 60 arches 
imder dog-tooth moulding, with 
coupled shafts standine free. The 
capitals are finely carved with foliage 
and figures, and there is no better 
13th centy. work in Spain. 



Near the S. extremity of the town 
is the ch. of La Trinidad, with a good 
early pointed W. doorway fianked by 
short round towers. The N. doorway 
is also of 13th centy. date, but the 
interior is late and uninteresting.f 

A statue has lately been erected ]in 
the dty to Fray Benito Jeronimo 
Feijdo (1676-1764). 

The third marvel of Orense is its 
Bridge, strikingly picturesque, and 
rising rather steeply 135 ft. above the 
bed of the river Miilo, as a safeguard 
against sudden inundations. It was 
built in 1230 by Bishop Lorenzo, and 
repaired in 1449 by Bishop Pedro de 
Silva, and is 1319 ft. Ions:, the grand 
arch being some 156 ft. in span. 
There are 7 arches, of which 4, in- 
cluding the central one, are pointed. 

Orense is good head-quarters for 
the angler. The best rivers in the 
vicinity are the Avia, Arenterio, Mino 
(higher up), and crossing it, the Sil, 
Cave, Nabea, Amoya, and Limia. 

ExcuKSioNS. (1) A rough ride may 
be taken into the rich district called 
the Coto Misto (a sort of neutral 
ground) 25 m. distant on the Portu- 
guese U'ontier; the inhabitants are 
Spaniards or Portuguese as it suits 
them. The exact line of demarcation 
between the two kingdoms is now 
uncertam, for the ancient documents 
were burnt by Soult during his re- 
treat. The villages comprised within 
the district are three : Means, Rubi£s, 
and Santiago de Rubi^. S. of the 
Misto is the Baya Seca or *^ dry boun- 
dary," so called because no stream 
divides the two kingdoms at this point, 
which adds to the uncertainty of the 
frontier. 

(2) At Celanova (17 m. S.W., coach 
daily, fare 14r.) is the once wealthy 
abbey of Benedictines, founded in 973 
by San Budesinto, or Busendo. In 
the garden is one of the oldest chapels 
in Spain, supposed to be the work of 

f Consult for the cathedral, 'Noticias His- 
t6rica8,' Juan Mnfioc de la Cueva, 4to., Mad., 
1726. 

For the diocese, reHer to Florez ('Esp. Sag.,' 
xvii.), and the useful map by Cornide and 
Lopez., Mad., 1763. 
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Vivanus, and before 973. In the 
abbey church are the ancient sepul- 
chres of Ilduara and Adosinda, the 
mother and sister of the founder, who 
was buried in a curious sepulchre sup- 
ported on 4 pillars, and constructed 
after the fashion of that of San Tor- 
cuato, one of the companions of Sant- 
iago. His body was deposited by the 
Christians, at the Moorish invasion, at 
Santa Comba, distant 16 m. : being 
near the frontier, some Portuguese 
carried it off, when a mist came on, 
and losing their way they brought it 
to Oelanova, whose convent bells began 
forthwith to ring of their own accord. 
There are two cloisters : in that called 
El Prooesional are columns; in the 
other, more modem, is a handsome 
fountain. The sala capitular has a 
brick mosaic pavement. The Doric 
Church has two separate choirs with a 
carved door of communication, and 
walnut silleria. The convent is now 
occupied as a boys* school, under the 
direction of the Padres Escolapios. 

Coach to Benavente (Rte. 49); to 
Santiago (Rte. 50). 

Quitting Orense, the rly. follows the 
rt. bank of the Mi^o to 

46 m. BlYADAYIA Stat. (5000), a 
picturesque irregularly built town on 
the Avia, which flows down from its 
rich basin and fertilizes the wonder- 
fully productive soil. The ancient 
convent of Los Boxninieos was the 
palace of the kings of Galicia down to 
the time of Garcia, son of Fernando el 
Magno. The sweet hams prepared in 
this district, like those of Santiago, 
are excellent, and the wines — ^rich and 
port-like — are renowned. 

The ch. of San Juan has Roman- 
esque remains, and that of Santiago is 
worth a visit. The Plaza, with its 
quaint town-hall, surmounted by a 
bell and much florid iron-woric, and 
the characteristic and highly interest- 
ing scraps of domestic architecture in 
the streets, will amply repay the tra- 
veller for a few hours* halt in this old 
Qalician town. In the neighbourhood 
are extensive tui mines. 

The Avia is now crossed, and the 
train follows the windings of the Mine. 



A group of white cottages on the oppo- 
site bank mark the frontier line of 
Portugal, I m. before reaching 

60 m. Frieira Stat. The Portuguese 
town of Melga^o is soon observed on 
rising ground, below the slopes of the 
Outeiro Major (7880 ft.), the highest 
mountain in the oountry. 

68 m. Arbo Stat Here the scenery 
rises almost to grandeur, the river 
winding continually, and sometimes 
contracting to a gidly between rocky 
cliffs, with foaming rapids. At 

80 m. Salvatierra Stat, the rly. 
crosses the Tea on an iron bridge 110 
ft. long, and passes a large fort on 
the 1. The Castillo de Pela, a fine 
square tower topped with trees, is seen 
on the Portuguese bank, before reach- 
ing 

85 m. Caldelas Stat. Close by on 
the 1. is a small bathing establishment* 
The waters, hot and cold, are used as 
a remedy for enfeebled appetite and 
rheumatism. The rly. now descends, 
and presently affords a view of the in- 
teresting abbey oh. of G^fei, with 
Valen^a beyond it, and, fmrther to the 
rt., Tuy. 

88 m. GnillftFey Junct. Stai, where 
carriages are changed. Rly. onward 
to Vigo and Pontevedra (Rte. 53). 
The branch line does not always cor- 
respond, in which case an omnibus 
meets the train. (Fare to Tuy, 1 pes. 
inside ; 50 c. outside.) The rly. curves 
to the 1. through a wood, and crosses 
tiie Louro to 

90 m. Tmr Stat. (8500), i m. from 
the town. Here the Custom-house 
officers are very strict, and the tra- 
veller who is not fieimiliar with the lan- 
guage may expect to have to pay du^ 
even on his wearing apparel, if it is 
nearly new. 

This once important frontier town 
rises most picturesquely above the 
banks of the Mi&o— here a noble stream. 
It stands confronting the wall-encircled 
Portuguese town of yalen9a, a flne 
international iron ♦bridge forming a 
highway between the two. The bridge 
is nearly 400 yds. long, and has a 
carriage -road flanked by foo^ths 
running beneath the rly. Tay is one 
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of the most characteristic of Spanish 
country towns, and well worth a day's 
halt, especially for those who are dis- 
posed for an easy and pleasant peep 
into Portugal. Tuy — Tude ad fines — 
was founded by ^tolian Diomede, 
the son of Tydeus (Sil. Ital. iii. 
367) ;. here is said to have been dis- 
covered a Greek altar, and a Greek 
sculpture of some wrestlers. The 
Gothic king Witiza in 700 made Tuy 
his residence and court ; the town was 
destroyed by the Moors in 716, but the 
site was recovered (740) by Alonso el 
Catdlico. Ordono I. rebuilt it in 915. 

The castellated *CATHEDRAL, begun 
in 1145, is suflfragan to Santiago. The 
tower with its peculiar iron belfry 
rises out of a mass of densely packed 
houses which crown the hill. At the 
W. entrance is a square vaulted porch, 
with fine early-pointed arches and 
clustered shafts. S. of it a modern 
door opens into the palace and episco- 
pal library, which contains some 
curious old books. The door leading 
into the ch. has 4 detached shafts on 
each side, the upper half of each shaft 
consisting of a saint with his feet on 
a monster. The seven-fold archivolt is 
very rich, and in the tympanum are 
quaint carvings of the Adoration of the 
Magi, and the transit of Mary below. 
The N. doorway is of good Eoman- 
esque work, with a circular window 
above it. The nave and aisles of 5 bays 
are early pointed, with blind triforium 
and blocked up clerestory; but the 
transepts, which have aisles, are 
Romanesque in their lower part, and 
wonderfully massive and solemn. The 
grotesquely carved capitals of the S. 
transept should be especially noticed, 
and the gracefulness of the early 
pointed aisles. The chancel has been 
modernized, and the whole church 
much disfigured by huge unsightly 
transom braces, built up everywhere 
for support at the period of the great 
earthquake scare. 

The *Cloisters, on the S., are of ex- 
cellent early-pointed work, with double 
shafts, and plainly lobed capitals. The 
imier face has been spoilt by lanky 
stone pillar props to support a hideous 
wpper storey. 



Re-entering the ch., E. of the rt. 
transept is the large chapel of San 
Telmo, t the patron saint, with a 
kneeling monument of the founder, 
Bishop Diego de Torquemada, 1579. 
The black wooden Silleria del Core is 
magnificently carved in the upper row 
with various sainted bishops on the N. 
and W.; on the E. Santa Liberata 
crucified, with the 9 sisters of Bayona 
and other subjects. On the lower 
panels are scenes from the life of Santa 
Tecla ; while New Testament subjects 
are depicted in the highest row above 
the stalls. In the Sacristy are some 
presses, finely carved with martyrdoms 
of Apostles. There are two interest- 
ing tombs under pointed arches in the 
1st chapel of the N. aisle. Everything 
is of granite. The very large square 
abacas of tho triforium arcade is re- 
markable. 

The one broad street of Tuy is called 
the Alameda, The E. end of it over- 
looks the *church of Santo Domingo, to 
which the traveller should by all means 
descend. Ithas a spoilt pentagonal apse, 
but fine chancel and two chapels beside 
it, all of good transition work,with grand 
capitals. In the N. transept are tombs 
of a knight and lady under good 
early-pointed canopies, with nail-head 
moulding. Passing a good doorway on 
W. side of S. transept, we reach a 
charming green platform behind the 
ch., with views across the Miflo. The 
cloisters on the N. are closed and 
modernized. 

It is a pleasant walk of i hr. to 
Valenga, but the town has no interest, 
beyond its position, and does not even 
command a view. Instead of ascend- 
ing to it, the traveller will do better to 
turn to the 1. just beyond a pretty 
public garden, short of the station, 
and follow the Mon9ao road for 2 m. 
to the suppressed Benedictin monas- 
tery of Ganfei. The church is always 
closed, but is worth seeing, and tho 
keys are kept at a cottage 5 min. to 
the S. (^Handbook of PoriugalfHte. 18). 

+ For the history of San Telmo, see Florez 
( Esp. Sag.' xsii. 108, and x^dii. 131) : also, 
* Antigtledad de Tuy,' • Prudencio de Sandoval, 
duo., Braga, 1610. 
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ROUTE 49. 

ORENSE TO BENAVENTE, BY GINZO DE 
LIMIA AND PT7EBLA DE 8ANABBIA. 
COACH. 

Leaving Orense, the road runs duo 
S., crossing the Rio Barbana beyond 
Sejalbo, to the 

14 m. CoxLveiLt of Saata Clara, 
founded in 1324 by D. Violenta, wife 
of Alonso el Sabio. The chapel is 
worth a visit. Just beyond the 
nunnery the Rio Amoya is crossed on 
a fine stone bridge to 

15 m. Allans, a pretty town, still 
surrounded by ancient walls. It is 
celebrated for its almonds, and for 
little cakes called rosquillos de cazo* 
Hence tlie road trends a few degrees 
E. of S. to 

28 m. Olnso de limia (5600), an 
ancient town on the S. bank of the 
Lago de Limia, or Lagrma Antela. 
Permission has been given to an 
English society to drain this Lagune. 
They have hitherto met with great 
opposition from the neighbouring 
villages, but the society is in Iiopes of 
obtaining help from the Spanish Go- 
vernment. The Lag^rma abounds with 
leeches, as becomes the country of San- 
grado. Among other aquatic birds is 
found the QayOy which, liKo the parrot, 
is taught to imitate the sound of the 
human voice. The road now runs 
S.E.to 

46 m. Verin (5000), on the 1. bank of 
the Tamega (crossed by a fine bridge), 
with the hill and imposing castle of 
Monterey rising opposite. The valley 
district around aboxmds in fruit and 
wine ; this granary of Galicia is in the 
l>osom of beauty and discomfort. S. 
of this place are some neglected tin 
mines. 



[Carriage road S., along the valley 
of the Tamega, to (19 m.) Chaves. 
(Handbook for Portugal, Rte. 21.)] 

The road now bears N.E., and 
ascends to 

62 m. Laza, a charmingly pictur- 
esque town, with the Sierra de Mamed 
rising to the N., situated in a valley 
watered by two streams which flow 
into the Tamega. 

72 m. Canda. This town is placed in 
the Portillo which divides Leon from 
Galicia. 

75 m. Lnbian. Here the Sierra rises 
to the 1., and the frontier of Portugal 
(distant 6 m.) expands to the rt. Bra- 
ganza (Rte. 56) is distant only 17 m. 

85 m. Fnebla de flanabria (1300), 
the chief place of its mountainous 
partido. This frontier town has some 
old walls and a castle placed upon an 
eminence. It is a good point from 
which to make excursions into the 
Vierzo. 

A rough road crosses the mountains 
N.B. by (6 m.) Remesal, and (34 m.) 
Castro Contrigo, to (54 m.) Astorga. 
An easier and pleasanter walk may be 
taken by the 1. bank of the Tera to the 
(8 m.) Lago de CastaSUida, the reser- 
voir of that charming river, which, 
rising in the mountains beliind, falls 
into the lake, hemmed in by a horse- 
shoe of hills ; these are the spurs of 
the slaty and often snow-clad Seg^- 
dera, whose reflected outlines Imtiie 
themselves in the clear water. This 
crystal loch, like the filled crater of a 
volcano, is about 4 m. round, and of 
unknown depth. The trout are noble 
in size, inexhaustible in number, and 
when in season pink as chars. A boat 
and an attendant may be hired at the 
prettily placed village. The castle, 
built by way of fishing-box for the old 
Counts of Benavente, on an island, 
was repaired by the late Duke of 
Osuna. The Bemardine monastery, 
founded in 952, and accidentally burnt, 
was well placed with a warm S. E. 
aspect on the mountain slopes. 
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107 m. Mombuey, in a valley at the 
base of a fine oak-clad hill. 

The rio Negro is now crossed. In 
a eh. situated upon this stream is an 
image of the virgin, called Nuestra 
Sefiora de Farragos (onr Lady of the 
old clothes), because beggars, who are 
cured of diseases by her intervention, 
dedicate their votive rags and tatters 
to her shrine. 

122 m. Monta Marta, in the valley 
of the beautiful Tera. 

136 m. Benavente (4200). 

This dull and poverty-stricken town, 
oil the Esla, chiefly of mud-built cot- 
tages, rises upon a gentle eminence, 
oro?med by its Castle, the Alcazar of the 
Pimentels, a family now merged in the 
Osuna dukedom. Once the great lion 
of the place, it is inferior in size and 
details to many a Welsh castle, whilst 
a considerable portion of it is built of 
mere cob. It is entered by an arch 
between two towers, with a defaced 
Santiago on horseback over the portal. 
The Torre Pastel bears the date 
" Mayo 20, 1462." Here are the arms 
of the Pimentels, once the powerful 
Counts of Benavente, the sheikhs or 
lords of all around, to whose ancestor 
the castle was granted in 1394.t The 
inside is all a ruin, having been gutted 
by Soult when retreating from Oporto. 
The patio is still strewed with frag- 
ments of sculpture. In the upper 
storey was the state gallery, where some 
remains still exist of Moorish tarhish 
and atul^o in the windows, together 
with a portion of the grand staircase. 
The view over the bald plains of Leon 
and mountains towards Fuebla de 
Sanabria is extensive ; the river front 
is the strongest, and the view from it 
is the most picturesque. The coarse 
masonry is ornamented with a huge 
stone chain and the projecting balls so 
common at Toledo; below is the wreck 
of the gardens of the Duchess, deso- 
lated by the destroyer. A pretty walk, 
SI Caracol, leads under the trees and 
by a trout-stream. 

t For details of what Benatrente was in the 
leih centy., read the interesting • Vii^e de 
Felipe J I. & Inglaterra,* edited by Gayangos, 
Mad., 1877. 



*Santa Maria del Azoguef is an 
interesting edifice erected circa 1170- 
1220. It has a good N. doorway, 
and a lofty tower of singular design, 
which rises over its northern bay : the 
mason's marks, as is usual in early 
churches, are plentiful. The plan of 
the oh. is cruciform, with five apses 
projecting from the E. end. The 
general effect is fine, owinp: to the rich 
character of the details. The S. tran- 
sept (1210-20) has a fine round-headed 
doorway with the Agnus Dei sur- 
rounded by angels in the tympanum, 
and the four Evangelists with their 
emblems in one order of the arch. The 
W. front has been modernised. 

The Ch. of 8aa Juan del Mercado 
should also be visited. The S. door- 
way is singularly rich : at mid-height 
of the shafts (carved with acanthus- 
leaves) are six figures of saints : and 
above the Adoration of the Magi, with 
angels sculptured around. The W. 
front has also a fine doorway. 

513 m. £. is Villaaneva del Campo, 
13 m. S. Villarin de Campos, 
in each of which a great festival 
is held in honour of their tutelar saint, 
in the former place on the 14th Sept., 
and in the latter upon the last Sunday 
in Sept. Every devotee, upon these 
occasions, presents as much com to 
the saint as he or she weighs, when put 
into the scale by the curate. A fancy 
fair, bullfight, and ball follow the re- 
ligious ceremonies.] 

Coach to Medina de Rio Seco (Rte. 
12). 

t See a view of it in Street 
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ROUTE 50. 



SANTIAGO TO OBENSE. 



70 m. 
IShrs. 



Daily Coach at 6.40 A.M., in 



Soon after leaving Santiago (Rte. 
53), a branch for Cuntis turns off on 
the rt., and our road descends, 
aflfording fine views. After 4 m. we 
ascend mrongh a well-wooded district, 
a road soon branching off to the Pico 
Sacro, of which a good view is enjoyed. 

The *Pioo Sacro (2250 ft.) is crowned 
with a chapel dedicated to San Sebas- 
tian, and commanding an extensive 
view. 

8 m. Venta de Pazos. Thence a 
sharp descent through a beautiful 
country, with pine-wood? right and 
left. Passing San Pedro de Villa 
Nova and the Chapel of Quimaram 
(striking view) we reach 

13 m. Paente de Ulla. At the 
entrance is a lovely Quinta, planted 
with cedars, magnolias, and cypresses, 
belonging to the Alcalde of Santiago. 
Boad to Arztia turns off to the left. 
The Ulla, a broad stream with rapids, 
is now crossed, and the scenery be- 
comes tamer. 

17 m. Fir woods and cork trees. 
Chapel of Castrovite on a rocky hill. 
Horses are changed before reaching 
the villages of Bandeira and 

23 m. Chupa, where a road turns off 
rt. to Carril, A wide stream is now 
crossed, and the country much resem- 
bles England. 

26 m. Silleda. The road descends 
to the village of Taboara, with an old 
Calvary and little Church, and at 

28 m. Fuente Tahoara crosses a fine 
viaduct, the stream running in a deep 
gorge below. A bridge over a rivulet 
leads to 



35 m. Lalin, beyond which the road 
climbs steadily over bai-ren downs. 

47 m. Entering the Province of 
Orense, fine views are soon enjoyed 
towards the hills. 

49 m. Posada de Beino de Moire. 
Here the stream is crossed by a stone 
bridge, and the scenery improves. 
Passing the small Church of San 
Pelagio de Lueda the road descends 
through rocky and wooded country to 

59 m. Puente de Sego. Beyond 
the bridge a road turns left to Lugo. 
Soon afterwards a fine view is gained 
of the river Mifio and Orense. The 
road winds and rapidly descends to 
cross the Mino by its fine Stone 
Bridge. This river has received, only 
7 m. higher up, the far more consider- 
able waters of the Sil, whose name, 
according to strict geographic rule, 
should have been retained. Hence 
the proverb : M Sil Ueva el agua y el 
Mino la fama. (The Sil brings the 
water and the Mifio gets the glory.) 
The same thing may be said of the 
Iim, the Drave, and other rivers. 



ROUTE 51. 

LUGO TO OVIEDO, BY RIVADEO AND 

AviLES (the coast road). Coach 
and Bridle path, 154 m. 

The fishing, both in sea and river, is 
everywhere excellent upon this route. 

Leaving Lugo (Rte. 40) an unin- 
teresting swampy country intervenes 
to 

23 m. Villalha, after which the 
road becomes more hilly, and the 
glimpses of the distant sea are fine. 

[30 m. N. of Villalba is Vivero 
(5000), a small but slieltered port, 
with a bridge of 12 arches over the 
sandy mouth of the Landrova. Fine 
views from the Vigia de Faro at the 
E. point (546 ft.). Vivero has some 
remains of a Roman wall, and a Church 
said to date from the 9th centy. There 
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were ten city gates, of which four 
remain. Good eahnon and trout 
fishing. 

Important Sardine fisheries. Close 
season, Feb. 15 till Aug. Three 
species of Sardines are found in 
Spanish waters, of three sizes. 

44 m. MondoHeno (4000). It stands 
at the N. foot of the Pena de la Jtoca, 
in an oval valley, watered by the 
crystal tributaries of the Masma, and 
is the see of a bishop suffragan to 
Santiago. The Cathedral was begun 
in 1221. In the centre of the Trascoro 
is a wood carving, called la Orande, 
brought from St. Paul's, London, at 
the Reformation, by John Dutton. It 
represents the Virgin and Child, with 
six seraphs below. Four Chapels were 
added behind the Capilla Mayor in 
1595-9. The belli weighing 11,845 
kilo, (upwards of 2 tons), cast at 
Vitoria in 1886, can be heard at a 
distance of 10 m. 

The Santuario de Nuestro fleSora de 
log Bemedios is a handsome building. 

1| hr. distant is a very interesting 
and extensive Cavern, reached by 
bridle-path to within 100 ft of its 
entrance. It contains some remark- 
ably fine stalactites, one group taking 
the form of a screen, hung with beau- 
tiful drapery. 

Bridle-path to Santa Marta de Or- 
tigueira, and thence to Ferrol (Bte. 
52). 

Leaving Mondofiedo, the road passes 
the Benedictine convent of San 8al- 
rador, on the Bio Masma, founded 
in 9^ by'the Conde Gutierre Osorio, 
who became a monk, went a pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem, and was afterwards 
buried here in a superb tomb, con- 
structed of marble and mosaics, f Here 
also was buried his sister, Urraca. The 
convent was pillaged by the French. 

The neighbouring district is well 
populated, much flax and maize is pro- 
duced; the latter is dried in buildmgs 
pierced with slits like windows for 
arrows. 

t For Wi Life and Miracles, see ' Espafia 
Sag.' xviil. 296. 



48 m. ViUanneva de Lorenzana. 
The fine Benedictine Convent of Sta. 
Maria de Valdeflores, founded in 1077 
by Count Osorio Gutierrez, a brother 
of Urraca, was rebuilt in 1733 — the 
only thing remaining of the old work 
being the sepulchre of the founder. 

6 m. further we reach the coast, 
which is followed to 

65 m. Bivadeo (9200), a sweetly- 
situated town on the "bank of the 
Eo," at the point where it enters 
the sea. The Castillo commands tlie 
lovely bay, which is in form like an in- 
d^ited la^e. On the pretty Alameda 
stands an Alcazar with two towers, and 
a Moorish-looking gate. The towns of 
Figueras and Castropol rise on emi- 
nences opposite at the entrance to 
Figueras Bay. The river Eo divides 
the provinces of Galicia and Asturias. 
The rta is famous for its oysters and 
fishing. [The angler may go to Abres 
(6 m.), up the river Eo; its salmon 
fishing is renowned. From Abres he 
can descend to the Vega, and follow a 
good road as far as the gorge of the 
valley, descending thence by Santa 
Enlalia de Oscos to the valley of the 
Navia, as far as the sea-coast. The 
road can only be passed on foot and 
with great difficulty in some places.] 

Leaving Bivadeo, the stream is 
crossed in a ferry-boat to Figueras, 
the first town in the Asturias. 

The western comer of Asturias has 
never been fairly explored by the 
artist or antiquarian ; the Puertos at 
S.W. angles are very fine, and the 
valleys below have scenery and build- 
ings of interest, but the country is not 
so pleasing as to the E., and is thinly 
populated by a poor race; halting- 
places are few and wide apart, and 
offer little or no comfort. 

85 m. Navia (7000), a town built 
upon its splendid salmon river, with a 
fine iron bridge. 

97 m. Luarca. This pretty town 
nestles in a sheltered cove between 
the points Las Mugeres and N. S. do 
la Blanca, the latter crowned with a 
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liglithouse and chapel. Here the 
trout-stream Negro comes down into 
the bay. The houses in Luarca are 
most picturesque, and a chapel, with 
a whitened tower, hangs above on a 
rock, a landmark to ships, and put 
into the picture as if to please painters. 
This locality is thickly peopled, and 
cultivated with maize. The peasants 
have less of the misery of the interior 
of Galicia; their homes are more 
comfortable, and their windows oftener 
glazed. The costume and manners 
change and improve as we advance 
into the Astorias. From Luarca 
there is a direct road for Oviedo by 
La Espina, Salas, Comellana, and 
Grado (Rte. 47). Bridle-path on- 
ward; about 7 hrs. ride along the 
hilly coast to 

122 m. Muros. Diligence daily 
to Oviedo. Here Jovellanos was 
wrecked by the inhospitable sea, and 
insulted by the still more cruel autho- 
rities on land. He died at Yega, near 
Navia, Nov. 27, 1811, worn out by 
fatigue and old age, and heart-broken 
at the ingratitude of his country. 
6 m. S. lies Pravia (see below). Cross- 
ing the deep-blue fishing river 
Nalon, over a tubular bridge 300 
metres long at the Castillo de San 
Martin, the road now passes the rich 
coal-mines of Arnao. The adit to the 
mine hangs above 30 feet above the 
sea; the shaft runs about 1200 leet 
deep, and below the water*8 level. 
The seam of coal is about 40 ft thick. 

134 m.AVILES (10,000). This town 
(the ArgenteoroUa of the Romans), 
the capital of its Concejo, is cheap and 
well provided with fish, game, and 
fruit. The frontal of the Gothic Ch. 
of San Nicolas (14th century) is com- 
posed of animals, flowers, and zigzag 
and engrailed patterns. Within is a 
statue of Nuestra Se&ora del Cdrmen, 
by Antonio Borja, and an old tomb 
supported by eight Byzantine Alham- 
bra-like lions, belonging to the Alas 
family. The font of this ch. is hol- 
lowed out of a Corinthian capitaL 
The Gapilla de Soils was built in 1499, 
by Rodrigo de Borceros, for Pedro de 



Solis, who also founded the hospital 
in 1615. 

The huge Ch. of San Francisco has 
early windows in the clerestory, and 
three old tombs; also a Santa Rosa 
by Borja. 

In the suburb of Sabngo is a Church 
dedicated to St Thomas of Canter- 
bury. 

Juan Carrefio de Miranda the 
painter was born at Aviles, March 25, 
1614. Amongst ancient houses are the 
Casa de la BaragaSLa, in which Don 
Pedro eZ Cruel lodged ; and that of the 
Marques de Campo Sagrado, with bin 
arms on the fa9ade. The antiquarian 
should examine the archives of Aviles, 
and inquire for the supposed original 
Carta puehla, or charter granted by 
Alonso VII. in 1135; he may also 
look at some remains of the rude old 
waXU near the quay, and the Puento 
de San Sebastian. 

The Plaza (like the streets) is 
sombre, damp, and picturesque. The 
women are pretty, and walk with ele- 
gance, especially the maidens who 
come out to draw water after an Ori- 
ental and classical fashion. The well 
or fountain in Spain, as in the East, 
is the morning and evening Tertulia 
of the womenkind, who here pause a 
moment from a life of toil to criticise 
and abuse their friends, for scandal 
everywhere refresheth the sex. Their 
costume is quite antique ; a handker- 
chief, tightly drawn, defines the form 
of the head, while the hair and knots 
are collected behind, and fall quite in 
a Greek model. The bodices are of 
velvet or coloured cloth, with a tippet 
crossed over the bosom. 

8 m. N. of Aviles is Cape Pefias, 
supposed to be the Arx Sextianx of 
ancient writers, though Morales as- 
serts that Gijon is the site. The 
countiy is open and wind swift 6 m. 
N.E. is Manzaneda, where there is 
an interesting ch. of the 11th centy., 
once belonging to the Templars. The 
arch over the high altar is extremely 
beautiful, and the masonry admirably 
preserved; the corbels and roof also 
deserve notice. 
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pDiligence daily in 6J hours to 
Pravia, dominatiiig its Vega, the 
most fertile and beautiful in Asturias. 
Hither the Court was removed from 
Cangas de Onis by Sihy buried in the 
ch. of St. John at Santianes, 1^ m. 
N., now unfortunately whitewashed 
and spoilt. The Nolan here is a good 
salmon-river still.] 

From Aviles a branch Ely. runs 
8.E. to Villabona Junct. Stat., on the 
main line between Gijon and 

154 m. Oriedo. (Bte. 41.) 



ROUTE 52. 

LA COBUNA TO EL FEBBOL. Bail and 
Coach. 39 m. 

A shorter and pleasanter way is 
by steamer. Those who take the land 
route return by train to 

14 m. Betanzos Stat. (Bte. 40), 
whence a diligence runs N. to 

12 m. Puente d'Eume. This pic- 
turesque town stretches from the 
shore of a ria (or bay) up the side of 
a steep hill. Its remarKable bridge, 
originally 1 mile long and formed of 
58 arches, was destroyed in 1868 to 
make way lor a modem structure, 
whidi spans the actual bed of the river 
at its mouth, the rest of the ancient 
roaid being now carried over an em- 
bankment, which has been constructed 
for the purpose of reclaiming the land 
to the rt. of the way. 

18 m. Seijo, on the Bay of Ferrol, 
and exactly opposite the town itself. 
From this point Ferrol may be reached 
by boat in 15 min. The road turns 
E., and winds round the head of the 
bay to 

25 m. EL FEEROL (23,000), origi- 
nally a fishing village, named from 
an ancient farol (or light) placed at 
the head of its land-locked channel. 
Charles m, firgt selected the sit^ for 



a royal naval arsenal. The magnifi- 
cent harbour is scooped out by nature 
in a strikiogly picturesque manner. 
Its narrow entrance is defended by 
the Castles of San Felipe, to the N., 
and Palma, to the S. 

The Arsenal is the principal sight 
in Ferrol. The land side was fortified, 
in 1769-74, with a massive wall upon 
which 200 cannon might be mounted. 
The dockyard is entered by the Puerta 
del Dique : it is divided into a smaller 
outward and a larger inward portion. 
In the N. angle are the foundries, and 
the engineering departments. Further 
on to the rt. is the Exterio (hospital) 
and the Presidio (naval prison). The 
0radas de Construocion (ship-building 
slips) are also within the dockyard. 
The Puerta del Parque leads to the 
Doric Sala de las Armas. Outside 
the arsenal is the timber depot of 
Caranza. 

Little or no activity, however, is 
now displayed at the Government Ar- 
senal, as private firms are now em- 
ployed in building Spanish men-of- 
war. 

Here is stationed the training-ship 
* Asturias,* the Britannia of Spain. 

The town of Ferrol is clean and 
picturesque, although very unevenly 
paved. It is built in the form of a 
parallelogram of six streets in width, 
and ten in length; these intersect 
each other at right angles. The hand- 
some Plazas de los Dolores and del 
Carmen lie at either end of the Callo 
Beal, which is the principal street. 
The pleasant Alameda lies without the 
arsenal wall ; its fountain was erected, 
in 1812, by General Abadia, in honour 
of Cosme Churruca, the Spanish Ad- 
miral who lost his life at the Battle 
of Trafalgar. The Paseo de Chinela 
is another delightful promenade. The 
Paseo de Herrera, laid out and planted 
with acacia-trees in 1867, commands 
fine views of the dockyard, the mouth 
of the river, and the distant hills. The 
house with a flag -staff to the rt. of the 
Paseo is the residence of the naval 
governor. 

Those who are interested in work- 
ing-men's institutions will visit the 
Artisans* Club (el Liceo de Artesanosjt 
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sitaated in tho Plaza de Armas. The 
building is roomy and well arranged ; 
it contains reading-room and library, 
ball, billiard, and chess rooms, caf^, 
and a class-room, where architectural 
and mechanical drawing, mathematics, 
French, and history are taught during 
the winter months. There are about 
950 members, divided into two classes, 
honorary and working. The latter 
class pa^ larger subsoriptions, and 
thus entitle themselves to assistance 
from the sick-fund when disabled by 
illness or accident. Amateur concerts 
and dramatic performances, balls, and 
tertulias are given frequently to the 
members and their friends. 

Ferrol was the scene of one of our 
greatest military blimders. In 1800, a 
squadron under the command of Gen. 
Pulteney made an attack upon the 
town. Just as the inhabitants were 
preparing to surrender, the cowardly 
Pulteney — scared by the rapidly fall- 
ing barometer, and beaten (it is said) 
at the game of brag — ordered the re- 
embarkment of his almost mutinous 
troops, amidst the jeers of the sailors 
of the English fleet, and to the aston- 
ishment of the Spaniards themselves. 

Excursions. — (1.) The antiquarian 
should visit the Church of Chamorra, 
2 m. N.W. of the town. Its founda- 
tion dates from the remotest antiquity. 
Huge boulders lie close to the outer 
wall of the ch. They are probably 
the remains of a Celtic altar: the 
uppermost stone was doubtless origi- 
nally placed in a much more elevated 
position, as the figure of a saint or 
virgin is roughly sculptured upon the 
lower surface ; its outline can be dis- 
tinctly felt by passing the hand under- 
neath the stone. It is probable that 
this out-of-the-way spot was chosen 
for the ch. owing to tiie sacred tradi- 
tional character of the pagan site itself. 

About J m. N. are the remains of a 
Celtic dolmen. The upright stones 
still retain their original position, but 
the cross-stone has been displaced 
and is lying upon the groimd. 

Continuing N.W. (f m.) we reach 
the singularly interesting specimen of 
a Celtic barrow, known as el Castro 



de Yilasanche. It is circular in form, 
and the S. side retains its original 
altitude and shape. Composed of 
alternate layers of earth and stones it 
covers an area of circa 220 square 
yards, and commands the plain below. 
This barrow, together with many 
other most interesting remains which 
exist in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Ferrol, are carefully described 
by Seflor Saralegui y Medina, whose 
work upon the Celtic antiquities <A 
Galiciaf should be in the hands of 
every one interested in Celtic re- 
searches. 

(2.) Convent of Caaveiro, 12 m. £. 

— Send for a boatman overnight, and 
order him to engage horses. Attend 
to the provend. Start early. You 
will be rowed across the bay. 3 his.' 
riding over a wild mountain-path, 
with glimpses (to the rt.) down upon 
the jagged outline of the co€tst, will 
bring you to the brow of the hiU, 
from whence the steep descent to the 
monastery must be made. The road 
now becomes execrable, but the sure- 
footed ponies can be depended upon. 

The valley of Caaveiro is one of the 
most secluded in Spain ; the view of 
the convent is strikingly picturesque. 
When first seen from the heights 
above, the ivy-mantled ruin seems to 
be almost level with the river (Eume), 
which encircles it around in horse-shoe 
shape, but it is, in fact, greatly ele- 
vated above the stream, being perched 
upon a precipitous semi-detached rock, 
which rises in the centre of the glen. 
The convent portal is approached fdong 
the narrow ledge or ridge which alone 
attaches the rock to the side of the 
valley. The farmer who inhabits this 
secluded glen will conduct the visitor 
over the convent. 

The ez-Colegiata de Caaveiro, dedi- 
cated to San Juan, is said to have been 
founded by St. James the Apostle. Its 
massive walls, embattled turrets, and 
numerous subterranean prison-cells 
would, however, lead to the supposi- 
tion that the place was originally oon- 

t * Estudios sobre la Epoca Celtica en Oalici*,' 
por D. Leaodro de Saral^^ y Medina, Fentrf, 
1868. 
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stmcted for a stronghold of one of the 
religious military orders, and was sub- 
soquentiy appropriated by the friars. 
8an Bosendo, the celebrated bishop of 
Montefiodo, was abbot of this cole- 
giata. Descend into the gloomy cells, 
where the prisoner was unable to stand 
upright or even lie at length upon 
the damp floor. The Eume, which 
flows immediately below the convent, 
is one of the finest salmon and trout 
streams in Galicia. The neighbour- 
ing hills are well stocked with wild 
boars, partridges, hares, and other 
game. Periodical boar-hunts take 
place daring the autumn and winter 
months. Tawny-red coloured hawks 
are generally to be seen circling in 
the air around the rock. Eagles also 
may be occasionally observed feeding 
upon carrion in the midst of the glen. 
The Valley of Caaveiro is so com- 
pletely sheltered from every wind, 
that vegetation begins a month earlier 
than in other parts of the province. 

(3.) The sea-side bathing-place of 
Pasantes, 30 m. Coach or horseback. 

The road runs N.E. to 

3 m. Jnvia. Excellent trout-fish- 
ing. 2 m. further on the rt. is the 
extensive linen manufactory of Rojal, 
employing 350 hands. ^ m. below 
these worka is a magnificent water- 
fall; the whole volume of the Ho 
Nada is precipitated into the ravine 
below. The river abounds with trout ; 
its water is so considerably impreg- 
nated with mineral matter, that the 
inhabitants of the Ferrol are in the 
habit of using it for medicinal pur- 
poses. The immediate neighbour- 
hood is wild in the extreme, and boars, 
deer, partridges, and vast flocks of 
wood-pigeons abound. 

Hence the road continues to (11 m.) 
Sansatumino, where is a convent 
belonging to the Benedictines and a 
country residence of the Marquis of 
Sansatumino. Afterwards the hamlet 
of Abad (16 m.) is passed, to La Bar- 
quera (19 m.), Mera (23 m.), and 
thence to Santa Marta de Ortigneira 
(28 m.). Here the angler and artist 
can make headquarters. 2 m. farther 
on is the seaside bathing village of 



30 m. Pasantes. A rough bridle- 
track leads E. in 14 hrs. from Ferrol 
to Mondofledo (Rte. 51), for Lugo or 
Oviedo. 



ROUTE 53. 

LA CORUNA TO TTJY, BY SANTIAGO AND 
FONTBVBDBA. 112 m. 

Coach to Santiago, 41 m, ; rly. to 
Carril, 27 m. ; coach to Pontevedra, 
14 m. ; rly. to Tuy, 30 m. 

Leaving Oorufia, a hill is crossed, 
and a pleasant country traversed with 
views on the 1., to 

6 m. Alvedro. An hour's drive from 
hence brings us to 

12 m. Carral, where horses are 
changed, and the coach is meanwhile 
beset with beggars. 2 m. beyond, 
the road crosses the Puente de Lago, 
and afterwards the Puente de Abi- 
leira, ascending a ridge. 

21 m. Leira, where horses are again 
changed, and the coach descends to 

25 m. Santa Maria de Ordenes. 
Leaving this village, a bridge is 
crossed over the Gindibon to 

28 m. Montaos, and horses arc 
changed. 

31 m. Sigtieiro. Here, on the 1st 
Tuesday in the month, is a large 
horse and cattle fair. A flne stone 
bridge is now crossed, and the road 
^uns straight and nearly level to 

41 m. Santiago de Compostela. 



SANTLA.GO. 

PAGB 

{ 1. Historical Notice 239 

} 2. Cathedral, Squares, Seminary, Hos- 

picio. Convent of San Martin . . 240 
6 3. University, Convents, Old Houses . 245 
J 4. Promenades, Markets, Walks . . . 246 

§ 1. Historical Notice. 

This city bears the Spanish name 
for St. James the Elder: it is also 
caUed Compostela (Campus-SteUse), 
because a star is said to have pointed 
out where his body was concealed; 
some derive it, however, from the 
Oiacomo Apostolo of the Italians. 
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Santiago may bo said to have been 
first founded by Theodomir, Bishop 
of Iria Flavia, in 829 A.D., 16 years 
before which he professed to discover 
the body of St. James the Apostle, in 
a wood situated upon or near the site 
of the present city. Alonso II. at 
onco erected a chapel on the site, 
liousea sprang up around it, the chapel 
was enlarged into a cathedral (finished 
874, and consecrated May 17, 899). 
Since tlie foundation of the ch. the 
shrine of Santiago has been the fa- 
vourite resort of pilgrims, not only 
from all parts of the peninsula, but 
from England and France. 

flAHTIAao, although much shorn of 
its former civil and religious dignities, 
is still the see of an archbishop, with 
a cathedral, 2 collegiate churches, 
and 15 parishes. It was formerly the 
residence of a captain-general and of 
an Audienciay which were removed to 
La Conina in 1835. Pop. 24,000. 

This hill-girt city is very pictur- 
esquely built upon an uneven irre- 
gular site ; thus, while the convent of 
San Francisco Ues in a hole, the 
cathedral occupies a slope in the heart 
of the city. The town is full of 
arcades, fountains, and scallop-shells : 
and has a sombre look, owing to the 
effect of humidity on its granite mate- 
rials. The wet weather is favourable 
to vegetable productions, and the 
clouds drop fatness; in consequence 
the town is cheap and well supplied 
with fruit, among which the Urracjl 
pear is delicious. The river fish, espe- 
cially trout and eels, are excellent. 
The rivulets Sar and Sarela, better 
known as the toad-streams, Los rios de 
lo8 8apo8,^o\r to the N.W. 



§ 2. Cathedral, Squabes, Seminary, 
Hospicio, Convent op San Martin. 

The Cathedral was founded in 1078, 
under the episcopate of Pelaez, upon 
the site of tne one consecrated in 899, 
which was destroyed by the Moors 
under Al-Mansur in 997. Under the 
episcopate of Diego Gelmirez (who 
was consecrated 1100 and died 1130) 
Santiago was made an archbishopric. 



This cathedral is unusually com- 
plete and imiform in style : it is both 
in plan and design an exact repetition 
of the Oh. of San Sernin at Toulouse, 
which was founded 22 years previously. 
The primitive character of the exterior 
has been injured by subsequent altera- 
tions and additions. 

Before entering the cathedral, walk 
round and observe the exterior of tbo 
edifice commencing with the grand 
W. fu9ade which fronts the Plaza del 
Hospital. This facade is placed be- 
tween two over-charged towers which 
terminate in pepper-box Churrigue- 
resque cupolas. Between these towers 
the statue of the Apostle is placed in 
a lofty niche : before the figure of St. 
lago kneeling kings are sculptured. 
To the rt. rise the square towers of the 
cloisters, with an upper row of arcaded 
windows. These cloisters, Benais- 
sance in character, wore built in 1533, 
by Fonseca, afterwards Archbishop of 
Toledo : his library was placed in a 
noble suite of rooms above them. To 
the rt. of the W. fa9ade are the chap- 
ter-house and the other dependences 
of the cathedral ; to the 1. the gloomy 
palace of the primate. 

The handsome Plaza del Hospital 
is bounded on the other three sides 
by public buildings: to the W. is 
the vast fleminario, founded 1777 by 
Archbishop Basoy for the education of 
young priests ; it has been restored to 
the ch. The Casa del Ayuntamiento 
is on the ground-floor. To the N. is 
the Hospicio de los Seyes, built in 
1504 by Enrique de Egas, at the 
command of Ferdinand and Isabel, as 
a hospital for pilgrims. The elaborate 
portal is enriched with saints, pil- 
grims, chain-work under the cornice, 
and the badges of Ferdinand and 
Isabel. There are 4 courts ; the 2 S. 
ones are of Benaissance form, with 
survival of late Gothic ornamentation. 
The corbels under the flat wooden ceil- 
ing are sometimes extremely quaint. 
In the centre of each is a pleasant 
fountain. The chapel is plain, but 
the portion within the railing is un- 
e^^ualled in Santiago for delicacy and 
richness of work; the roof springs 
from foui" arches with Gothic niches 
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antl statues. The other two patios 
are of later date, and in the Doric 
style: in the entrance hall are had 
portraits of the royal founders. To 
the S. is the Golegio de San Oerdnimo, 
commonly called Fan y Sardinay from 
the poverty of its accommodations : it 
adjoins the now suppressed Golegio de 
Fonseca, founded in 1544 hy Arch- 
hishop Fonseca. 

Leaving tlie FlaEa Mayor hy the 
S.W., turn into the Flateria, situated 
at the S. entrance of the cathedraL 
This is the most ancient front, hut it 
has heen to some extent damaged hy 
the erection of a lofty clock-tower at 
the S.E. angle. The rest of the facade 
is fortunately preserved. The details 
of the work are of great interest, being 
of earlier design than that of the 
western part of the ch. ; 3 of the 
shafts are of marble, carved with tiers 
of figures in niches. The jamb of the 
door retains an inscription, deeply cut 
in large letters, which gives the date 
of the execution, era 1116, a.d. 1078. 
The Torre is one of the original towers 
into which Gelmirez and Urraca fled 
from the populace. The mob tried to 
hum them out— a very Oriental and 
Spanish custom. The French in those 
times enriched the shrine, and Louis 
le Jeune came here in person as a 
pilgrim. Marshal Ney sacked the 
shrine ; and when Soult's flight from 
Oporto caused him to abandon San- 
tiago, May 23, 1809, he carried off; 
says Toreno, 10 cwt. of sacred vessels. 
A portion of the cathedral treasure 
escaped, because the spoileis feared 
the hostility of the platerosj the silver- 
smiths who live close to the caihedi-al, 
and by whom many workmen were 
employed in making little graven 
images, teraphiins and lares, as well 
as medallions of Santiago, which pil- 
grims purchase. 

S.E. of the Cathedral is the Flasa de 
lo8 Literarios, from which the ch. is 
most frequently entered hy the S. 
transept door. To the it. of this 
entrance is the Forta Santa, only 
opened in the Jubilee year, and then 
only by the primate himself. It is 
painted red, and bears the inscription : 
Haec est domus Dei e( porta coeli. 

[Spain, 92.] 
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Above the outer iron gate stand San- 
tiago, Atanasio, and Teodoro; beside 
the gate are 24 Saints empanelled in 
the wall. On the £. side of the 
plaza, approached by a flight of steps, 
is the ch. dedicated to San Payo, 
Pelayo. 

The fourth and last side opens to 
the N. on the picturesque Axabacheria, 
a term derived from azalxichey jet 
(ajtzahaeh in the Persian schdbah, signi- 
fying "small black bead?," or bead- 
rows), of which vast quantities of rosa- 
ries used to be made and sold to the 
pilgrims as they entered. N. of it 
stands the enormous Benedictine con- 
vent of San Kartin, founded July 26, 
912, by OrdoSo II., but entirely mo- 
demised ; the back has a fine garden, 
and commands noble views from its 
long corridors upstairs. To the W. 
of the large patio is a small library, 
and adjoining it, overlooked from a 
corridor, is a garden with a handsome 
fountain. This plaza is called officially 
Plazuela de la fuente de San Juan, 
and communicates with the Plaza del 
Hospital by means of a low groined 
12th centy. archway of 2 bays, with 
good foliated capitals, under the arch- 
bishop's palace. 

Entering the ch., the complete 
change in the character of the work 
is more than usually striking. The 
interior is purposely kept somewhat 
dark, to increase the effect of the 
illuminations at the high altar, thus 
rendering the image of the apostle 
the emphatic feature. The cathedral 
has a nave and aisles of 10 bays, not 
including the atrium in front of the 
Gloria (see below). The arches are 
all round, and there is no clerestory, 
but the triforium gallery is continued 
throughout the entire nave, transepts, 
and chancel. The main shaft of the 
piers is banded, and runs up to a 
waggon roof with plain granite arch 
reaching from capital to capital on 
each side in parallel curved ribs. 
There are no windows on S. of nave, 
and very few elsewhere, nor is there 
any stained glass. The clear height 
of the nave is about 70 ft. The 
gallery over the aisles is unusually lofty 
and deep, and below it runs a billot 
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A. Capil] 

B. Coro. 
CC. Tram 

D. Nave, 

E. Crypt 

of San « 

F. G. Twin Towers. 
H. Capillade Alva. 
J. Plaza de la Pla- 

terla. 
K. Clock tower. 
M. Plaza de los 

Literarios. 
N. Chapel with 

tombs. 



O. Parroquia. 

P. CaplUa del Pilar. 

Q. Plaza de la Fuente. 

K. Plaza Mayor or Del Hospital. 

S. Cloisters. 



lla del Rey d6 
iticia. 
liSanta ^ 
ent to Crypt. 
lla de San Bar- 
3me. 

'ance to Chapel 
oi the Sacrament. 
7, lUitrance to Ves- 
tuario and Clois- 
ters. 
9. Entrance to B«- 

licario. 
10. Portico de la Gloria. 
12. CapilLadelEspiritu 
Santo. 
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moulding. The erection high up on 
the 1. above the chancel is the abp.'s 
pew. The transept aisles give fine 
diagonal effects of perspective. 

The dark aisles are filled with con- 
fessional boxes, dedicated to different 
saints; while on those destined for 
foreign pilgrims are inscribed the 
languages which the priest in them 



used to understand, wheiv strangers 
came from all countries. 

The most important feature of the 
Capilla Mayor is the altar dedicated 
to the ancient image of Santiago ; two 
doors in the lower part give access to 
the steps up which the pilgrims have 
passed from the very earliest times to 
embrace the Saint. The altar, of the 
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12th centy., described by Ambrosio de 
Morales in the 16th centy. (*Viaje 
Santo '), mnst have been a marvel of 
art. The present one was begun in 
1565. The image of Santiago is of 
Btone, painted and gilt, but so covered 
with ornamentation, that the head 
alone is visible. The image is seated, 
and, according to the description given 
by Morales, he holds a book in the 
left hand and blesses with the right. 
It is placed in a fine silver shrine, 
work of the beginning of the last 
centy. He holds in his left hand the 
bordoD, or pil^im's staff, with a gilt 
gourd or calabash fastened to it. In 
an iron cupboard near the altar is 
preserved the original hordon^ found 
with the Saint's body, which pilgrims 
devout! y kiss. The curious Esclavina^ 
or pilgrim's hood, is studded with pre- 
cious stones. Mass can only be said 
before this image by bishops or canons 
of a dignity called Gardenales, of 
whom seven attend on grand occa- 
Bions. The altar is then decorated 
with the splendid silver custodia by 
Antonio de Arfe (1544) and the small 
gilt jewelled figure of Santiago, both 
of wnich are now in the Belicario. 
The greater part of the silver lamps 
were carried oflf in 1809 by the French. 
The light of the central lamp is de- 
frayed from a legacy left by the Gran 
Captain Gonzalo de Cordova, for that 
purpose. Under the cimborio, or noble 
cupola dome, occasionally hangs the 
large silver incensario, hota fumdro, 
two yards high, now kept in the Bib- 
lioteca. It is swung backwards and 
forwards by an iron chain, filling the 
crucero witii perfumed wreaths. On 
each side of the r^a of the high altar 
are two bronze pulpits. They are 
masterpieces of cinquecento art, by 
Juan Bautista Celma, 1563, and are 
carved with Old Testament subjects, 
chiefly battles, on the S., and the life 
of St. James on the N., one scene 
occurring twice. Beside tJiese pulpits 
there are ancient alms-boxes, limos- 
neras, under Gothic statues of James 
the Less on N., and Salome on S. 
The Transept is the most pictur- 
esque spot of the interior of the 
cathedral; at each end are two bays 



of double windows, with a small cir- 
cular window above them. The only 
object of interest in the Core (B) is the 
silleria^ which was well carved with 
holy subjects in 1606 by Juan Davila 
de Tuy. In the trascoro is venerated 
an image of Our Lady of Soledad, on 
an altar with a silver frontal. 

The modem chapel of the Virgen 
del Filar, 1st on rt. beyond the tran- 
sept (P), is lined with ordinary 
marbles, and has a good kneeling 
statue of the founder high up on the 
W. Passing the Porta Santa, the 
chapel of Bey de Francia, iomiediately 
behind the chancel, has a good tomo 
and retablo with Saints in niches. In 
that of San Bartolomeo, tiie last before 
re-entering the transept, is a beautiful 
Renaissance tomb of a canon. From 
the N. transept steps ascend to the 
parish ch., or Corticela, which is 
entered by a finely-sculptured door- 
way, and has a good tomb of archbp. 
under pointed arch. The chapel of 
the Espiritu Santo, in the transept 
next to this, has also some remark- 
able tombs. 

Below the Apostle's image is a 
small room which contains what cb.- 
plate escaped the pillagers. Here 
are two very ancient gilt pyxesy a 
Saviour seated under a Gothic niche 
with two angels, and some ewers and 
basins in the shape of scallops. 

A door in the S. aisle opens into 
an ante-room, from which we pass 1. 
into the chapel of San Fernando, rt. 
into the Relicario. Both these should 
be visited between 7 and 8 a.m. In 
the former is a curious iron retablo on 
the rt. illustrating the life of Santiago. 
The BeUcario is a perfect museum of 
exquisitely wrought shrines and gold- 
smith's work, containing relics. The 
most important of these is the Byzan- 
tine cross of Alonzo III. above the 
altar facing the door ; it is very simi- 
lar to the cross de los Angeles at 
Oviedo, and made of wood covered 
over with platings of gold and filigree 
work, studded with precious stones 
and cameos. The figure is more 
modem. The inscription states that 
it was given by Don Alonso and Dofia 
Jimcna in the era 912, A.r>. 874. In a 
R 2 
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niche above this is the shrine in which 
the Santa Espina is preserved — an 
admirable specimen of Christian plate 
of the 15th centy. Upon a finely- 
worked silver foot is placed a stem 
supported by angels carrying instru- 
ments of the Passion. The silver 
head, said to contain that of Santiago 
Alfeo, is covered with precious stones, 
and is work of Ihe 14th centy. A 
p:old chahce of San Bosendo, 15th 
centy., is also worthy of notice, as 
also are the metal reliefs behind the 
candlesticks, and on the pedestals of 
the columns at the retablo. The 
Custodia by Antonio de Arfe, 1564, 
is very fine. In this chapel are five 
recumbent effigies of royal personages, 
of great antiquity, e.g. Don Ramon, 
husband of Urraca, era 11 26 ; Feman- 
dus ir., 1226; Berenguela, 1187; 
Alonso IX., of Leon, 1268 ; and Juan 
de Castro, 1412. Near the altar are 
the enamelled urns of Santa Susana, 
San Cucufato and San Fructuoso, one 
of silver, the others covered with vel- 
vet. The TesorOf upstairs, has a fine 
artesonado roof. 

Among the few objects which still 
remain in the vestiary may be men- 
tioned a cope, embroidered with 
figures, some ecclesiastical vestments 
embroidered in pearls, the gift of 
Philip III., and a good collection of 
tapestries, together with the Gallardete 
banner of the Turkish galley at the 
Battle of Lepanto, which was given to 
this ch. by Don John of Austria. 
It is hung from the roof of the coro on 
the festival of the Saint, and reaches 
to the ground. The flag of the galley 
of Don John is at the cathedral of 
Toledo. 

At the o-entral altar of a small ersrpt 
beneath the chancel is preserved the 
ttma, a silver sarcophagus, with the 
star above, in which the Host is de- 
posited on Good Friday, when it is 
placed in a beautiful viril, made in 
1702 by Figueroa of Salamanca. 

In the Biblioteca is a handsome 
table-slab of pink marble, and the 
Sala Capitular beyond it contains some 
curiosities in metal. The Silleria del 
Ck>ro presents the usual arrangement 
of Saints in the upper row, heads in 



the lower, and scenes of martyrdom 
above. 

The chief glory of this ch. — in an 
architectural point of view— is its 
giand western entrance, fitly called 
*P6rtioo de la Oloria, being undoubt- 
edly one of the most glorious achieve- 
ments of Christian art It is the most 
important representation of the Last 
Judgment which is known of the 
12th cenfr., and was designed and 
executed by Maestro Mateo, circa a.d. 
1168-1188. Consisting of 3 arches, 
in the centre is La Gloria, the promi- 
nent feature of which is our Savionr 
— sculptured twice the size of life — 
seated with St. James (also seated) 
below him, and tiie Evangelists to 
the rt. and 1., two of them having 
their emblematio beasts, and one his 
bird, reposing on their laps. Around 
them are angels worshipping. The 
archivolt has the sitting figures of the 
four-and-twenty elders arranged round 
its oircumference : these figures have 
been much less injured than the rest 
of the doorway. In the arch to the 1., 
or N., are angels carrying souls to 
heaven ; other figures appear to come 
out of Purgatory ; against the wall rt. 
and 1. are angels sounding the trumpet 
of the Last Judgment. In the door- 
way to the rt or S., are represented 
the infernal regions, altiiough in the 
centre there are figures of angels and 
souls corresponding to the other door- 
way. This subject is prolonged on 
the rt.-band side to the immediate 
capital : these figures must be looked 
at with attention ; their treatment is 
full of phantasy. It must be remem- 
bered that this work is anterior by a 
century to Dante's great poem. Figures 
of Apostles and personages of the Old 
Te&tament support the arches; they 
are admirably executed. The columns 
rest on a series of monsters, which 
appear to symbolise vice conquered by 
the saints above them. At the foot 
of the column which divides the central 
doorway, kneeling towards the inte- 
rior, is the figure of the architect 
Maestro Mateo, The whole is of 
granite, except 4 richly sculptured 
shafts, 8 of which are of marble. In 
the central one is carved in a most 
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admirable manner the Tree of Jesse. 
Kcmalus of colour are still visible on 
several of the figures. It is evident 
that the whole doorway was originally 
painted. In the centre doorway may 
be read an inscription stating that it 
was finished a.d. 1188 (era 1226). At 
the South Kensington Museum there 
is a complete cast of this admirable 
work, made at the expense of the 
English Government by Brucciani in 
1866.t 

A peculiarity of this work, as com- 
pared with other fine carvings of a 
similar date, is the utter absence of 
the quaint or the grotesque, many of 
the faces and figures possessing a 
high type of beauty. 

Under the Portico de la Gloria is 
the Romanesque *Gapilla de San Jose, 
which must be visited by application 
at a workshop in the basement, below 
the W. front of the Cathedral. Its 
plan is a Latin cross, with three 
groups of columns in the centre, which 
with their arches form two naves. 
Some of the carvings of the capitals 
are extremely interesting. It is sup- 
posed to be the first thing built by 
Master Mateo (circa 1168-1175). Be- 
hind the altar are 4 grooved columns 
of white marble, exquisitely chased. 

The ceremonial by pilgrims to this 
shrine is after this wise; the newly- 
arrived ascends some steps behind 
the image, places his hands on the 
shoulders, and kisses the hood. This 
osculation is essential, and is called 
d fin del JRomajet the end, the object 
of the pilgrimage. The pilgrim next 
proceeas to one of the ** confessom-ez,*' 
and confesses ; then he is " assoyled," 
communicates, and receives his certi- 
ficate, or, as it is called, his compos- 
tela. This a printed Latin document, 
signed by the canon, *• FabricsB admi- 
nistrador,*' which certifies that he has 
complied with all the devotional cere- 
monies necessarv to constitute a 
romero, a real pilgrim. This compos- 
tela was often deposited with the 
family title-deeds as a voucher of the 

t Mr. Street, In his * Gothic Architecture of 
Fpain/ London, 1865, has engraved the portico 
as a whole, with the exquisite 4etail of its cen- 
tral sh^lt, ^ 



visit, as otherwise lands under certain 
entails could not be inherited. 

The festival of St. James (25th July) 
is celebrated with especial solemnity 
whenever it falls upon a Sunday. The 
ceremonies of the ofl'ertory on this day 
and on the Epiphany are extremely 
variotis and full of interest, and are 
fully described in * Eraser's Magazine,' 
August, 1864. 

In the travels of the Suabian Knight 
of Eozmittal many curious details are 
given of Santiago in the 15th oenty. 



§ 3. Untvbbsity, Oonvknts, Old 
Houses. 

The TTniversit^ (E. 3) was founded, 
1532, by Archbishop Fonseca. It is 
much friequented : its Ubrary is a fine 
room and well provided with books, 
including several French works and 
* Gobbett's Parliamentary Debates,' in 
26 vols., on a shelf between windows 
in the gallery. N. of the University 
is the eh. of San Felix (1316), which 
preserves only its small round W. 
doorway, and has been modernized 
within. In Las Animas (C. 3) are 9 
sculptured Passion scenes in coloured 
wood at the several altars, by Prado, 
a local artist. Proceeding W. we reach 
the large Ch. of SAK MARTIW, to which 
a flight of steps descends. The Ghurch 
is handsome of its kind, and behind 
the altar is a fine Benaissance Coro, 
entered from rt., opposite the Sacristy 
door. It is terribly dark, butbeautifuUy 
carved with Saints in low relief, and 
a row of panels depicting Scripture 
scenes above and below. The Sacristy 
is a well-proportioned Greek Cross, 
with a dome. The twin pulpits are 
inlaid chiefly with red Pyrenean marble 
(rosso di Francia), and there is a fine 
rotable. 

The Ch. of San Francisco (C. 2) is 
chiefly remf^rkable for its good pro- 
portions, and solid unadorned simpli- 
city, after the manner of the Escorial. 

Santo Domingo (C. 4) is a fine Church 
in the pointed style, with many in- 
teresting Tombs, and a curious device 
on the pulpit representing the Church 
as a Dormouse, yfU\\ t^\\ inscriptipM, 
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In the Rua Nueva(E. 3), flush with 
the street and easily overlooked, is 
the little ch. of S. VL Salome, modern- 
ized within, but having a good 
Romanesque W. doorway. The capi- 
tals are carved with animals, and 
above are grotesque corbels. 

In Santa Karia de Coigo, nearly 
2 m. S.W., beyond the stat., may be 
seen, in the 1. transept, a fine crucifix 
of natural size by HemandeZf 16th 
centy. Over an altar rt. of the chan- 
cel is a most extraordinary martyrdom 
of San Scrapie, by Prado^ in coloured 
wood. The convent belonged to the 
Mercenaries, an Order for the redemp- 
tion of captives, and is now a lunatic 
asylum. 

100 yds. below the diligence office 
a turning 1. from the Orense road 
(F. 3) leads in 12 min. to a hollow, 
where a round archway on the rt. 
marks the entrance to the ch. of Santa 
Maria la Beal de Sar, formerly a con- 
vent of the Templars. The very in- 
teresting granite *church has a nave of 
5 bays without triforium or clerestory, 
triple apse, round arches, piers often 
very much out of the perpendicular, 
and bases buried in the floor. In the 
1. aisle is a recumbent effigy of a prior 
(1503), and of his nephew, an abp. 
(1536). In the chancel is a chair of 
the Inquisition, which held sittings in 
the monastery, marked with a palm, 
cross, and red sword. On the rt. is 
the tomb of Abp. Bernardo (1242), who 
resigned the see of Santiago, and died 
here in the odour of sanctity. Of the 
fine cloister only 9 arches on the N. 
side remain, divided by double shafts 
and piers, and richly ornamented. 
Here also are some ancient tombs. 
The ch. has a good N. door, and has 
been strengthened by enormous but- 
tresses. 



§ 4. Pbombnades, Mabeets, Wales. 

The Alameda, a small but pretty 
garden S.W. of the town, on the road 
to the stat, terminates in the chapel 
of N. 8. del Pilar. N. of it rises a low 
hill, crowned with the ch. of Santa 
Snsana, and encircled by an agreeable 



Promenade. In the centre of the 
Alameda has been erected a poor 
bronze statue to Admiral Mendez 
Nuilez^ the popular Galician hero. On 
a pillar over a fountain, in a small 
Plaza E. of the Cathedral, stands a 
bust of Cervantes. 

The market is held in a long, 
narrow, open shed, near the Convent 
of San Agustin. The scene is pic- 
turesque, but native costumes are fast 
disappearing. Sunday, as is usual 
in Galicia, is the great market-day; 
after mass the peasants enjoy their 
dances and bagpipes, the Gaita Gal- 
lega. 

The visitor may ascend the Monte 
Pedroso (2155 ft., IJ hr. N.W.), from 
whence is obtained a panoramic view 
as extensive as it is beautiful. 

A far finer prospect is enjoyed from 
the isolated pyramid of the Pico 
Sacro (2250 ft.), which rises so con- 
spicuously about 4 hrs. S.E. It is a 
conical hill of crystallized quartz ; its 
koly epithet is simply a translation of 
the old Galician Mons Saoer described 
by Justin (xliv. 3). 

The most picturesque near views of 
Santiago may be gained from hills and 
quarries to the N.E. of the town, 
threaded by the Ooruiift high road 
(A. B. 5). 

Coach in 14 hrs. to Orense (Rte. 50). 
Omnibus to the Baths of GuiXAb (see 
below). Bridle-path to CorcuWon and 
Finisterre (Rte. 55). Daily coach to 
Curtis Stat, for Lugo (Rte. 40). 

The Santiago Kly. terminus is in 
the suburb of Gomes, a mile S.W. 
of the town. Omnibus 2 r. The train 
descends rapidly in curves, affording 
fine views of the city from various 
points. All along this pretty line 
may be noticed a quantity of curious 
hayricks, like Gothic tombs raised on 
stakes, with a cross at the gable. 

10 m. Esclavitud Stat., close to 
which, on 1., is the pilgrimage ch. of 
N. S. de la Esclavitud (festival Sept 
8th). It was formerly a sanctuary for 
every kind of criminals, who have 
testified their gratitude to their pa- 
troness by numerous votive offerings. 
These clerical asylums of crime (once 
so common) by which justice was so 
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often defeated, althongli now sbiyered 
by the explosion of public opinion, 
were in times of yiolence a sort of rude 
equity, which even armed power re- 
spected. 

14 m. £L FADBOK Stat. (9200) (the 
patron) is built on the ancient Iria 
Flavia, a name still retained in the 
Colegiata de Santa Maria, which ranks 
as a cathedral next to that of San- 
tiago de Gompostela, being in fact 
of earlier foundation. This town is 
situated on the Sar, which soon flows 
into the Ulla. Easter Monday is 
the local holiday and cattle fair. 
El Padron, being the spot at which 
the body of Santiago landed itself, 
was formerly an important pilgrim 
city, to which the romeros came after 
having first visited Ckmipostela. Mo- 
rales, *Viaje,' p. 137, details their 
proceedings : first they visited the ch. 
of Santiago, kissed the image over the 
high altar, and then walked round 
and kissed the stone, the pedestal of a 
Roman statue, to which tne self-navi- 
gated boat moored itself— a miracle 
the town bears on its shield for arms. 
They then ascended the Monta&a, to a 
hermitage built on the spot where St. 
James preached ; next they drank and 
performed their ablutions from a stream 
which gushes out beneath the altar; 
and lastly, they ascended on their 
knees to the rocks which St. James 
pierced with his staif, in order to 
escape from the pursuing Gentiles; 
over two of the holes or agujeros the 
devout stretched their bodies, and those 
not over-corpulent crept through. 

Leaving El Padron, the Sar is crossed 
to 

15 m. Cesures Stat., on the Ulla, 
now a tidal river, which the carriage- 
road orosses on a long bridge (Pons 
Oacsam), built on Boman founda- 
tions by Maestro Mateo, in 1161, for 
the passage of pilgrims from Portugal. 
Some picturesque ruins by the river 
we passed on the rt. just before 
teftcmng 

21 m. Catoira Stat., and the 1. bank 
of the estuary is followed to 

27 m. Carril Stat. (2700). 1 m. S. is 
Villa Garofa, a small bathing-place, 



where the Duke of Edinburgh was 
nearly drowned while fishing. As a 
summer resort it is rapidly rising in 
favour. 

Carril has an excellent harbour ca- 
pable of containing ships of 600 tons, 
and is one of the busiest ports of 
Spain. 

[6 m. E. is Caldas de Beyes (Cali- 
das), where are warm mineral baths 
(season, July 1 to Sept. 80). The 
temperature of the colourless and taste- 
less waters is 89° Fahr. Their effect in 
softening the skin is marvellous. The 
bath is (^ granite, with a partition. 
Thus about five men and five women 
can bathe and talk to each other at 
the same time. The flies are unbear- 
able. Galdas de Beyes is perhaps the 
worst paved town in Spain. 

About 3 m. higher up the river are the 
CaldasdeCiintis, warm hydro-sulphuric 
baths, which also benefit the skin. 
The Estdblecimiento is well arranged : 
there is a Fonda in the first floor, and 
fine marble baths below. Season, 
June 15 to Oct. 1. Charming scenery 
and capital trout fishing. About 7000 
visitors attend yearly.] 

4 m. from Carril the coach-road 
(fily. in construction) crosses the 
little Umia, which descends from 
the above-mentioned Baths, and 2 m. 
further reaches the foot of a hill, 
the country continuing rich in woods 
and verdure. The peasantry here- 
abouts have a very Irish look, and 
Portuguese creaking carts are not 
uncommon. Open downs appear on 
the higher ground, and at the (10 m.) 
summit of the ridge the boundary 
mountains of Portugal rise finely in 
front. Less than 2 m. further a large 
town is discovered in the plain, and 
the Lerez is crossed by a long bridge 
to 

14 m. FONTEYEDBA Stat — Pons 
Vetus — (21,000), a picturesque granite 
town, with arcaded streets, and ancient 
houses bearing armorial shields. Above 
the Plaza, close to the Inn, is the ch. 
of San Francisoo, with a good tomb of 
Adm. Charino (1304) in a chapel L of 
the high altar. N. of the plaza is the 
smaller Plaza de Teuoro, passing which, 
and turning E., a long street leads ♦- 
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the nunnery of Santa Clara, having a 
remarkable N. doorway, Avith quaint 
figures. The interior has been mo- 
dernized, with the exception of the 
Early-pointed chancel, which has a 
pentagonal apse, good figured capitals, 
and an arcade bereft of its shafts. 

The carriage-road from Oarril passes 
close to the *beautiful ruins of the 
Convento de Santo Domingo, consisting 
only of a fragment of the Early-pointed 
ch., whose 5 polygonal apses, with 
lovely arcades, buried doorways, and 
a few tombs, alone remain. To the 
W. is the extensive Alameda, over- 
looking the wide estuary, or bay of 
Pontevedra, into which 4 rivers flow. 
Marin, the principal place on the bay, 
is seen 4 m. S.W. (see below). 300 
yards N. of Santo Domingo is the 
Late-pointed ch. of Santa Karia, with 
some fairly good stone-carving within 
and without, including a W. front, 
sculptured with scenes from the Life 
of the Virgin. 

Pontevedra still retains portions of 
its ancient walls, but their picturesque 
turrets have been destroyed.! The 
watchman's night chant is here re- 
markably melodious. 

The Veladaor Buada de la Romeria 
de la Peregrlna, Aug. 8, attracts a 
multitude of peasants. Here, and 
everywhere on the Galician coast-line, 
the parish priest goes down to the 
shore on the Ist of May and blesses 
the sea. Steam Tramway in 40 min. 
to Marin, a pretty little sea-side place, 
full of subjects for the artist. Here is 
a considerable Protestant settlement, 
with Schools, &c. 

Diligence to (61 m.)Oren8e, passing 
through (7 m.) San Pedro de Tenorio, 
(11 m.) San Jorge de Sacos, (19 m.) 
Cerdedo, (38 m.) Borborfis, and (45 m.) 
Maside. The road is beautiful, but 
the towns and villages of no special 
interest. 

[The grand Cistercian convent of 
Acibeiro, to the 1. after leaving Car- 
dedo (16 m, N.E.), aijd before crossing 
the ridge of hillp, lies in its lovely 
valley near the source of the terez, 
under the heights of the wild wolf- 

f Consult ' HiBtoria de Pontevedra,' Claudio 
Cloqsale^ de ^nfiiga; Poq^icveara, 4^., I84f 



Infested Candan Sierra. The founder 
was Alonso VH. a.d. 1135 : the tombs 
of Pedro Martinez, and the Abbot 
Gonzalo still remain.] 

Rly. onward. The stat. is 2 min. 
walk from the H. Madrid at the S.W. 
corner of the town. 

Leaving Pontevedra, the rly. passes 
through one continuous garden of 
com, maize, vines, and flax. Oq 
entering 

7 m. Arcade Stat., the train crosses 
a river-mouth on an iron bridge, a 
long stone bridge for the carriage- 
road being seen on the E. 

12 m. BESOKSELA Junct Stat 
(9100). This town, as overlooked from 
either of its two fine rly. viaducts, must 
certainly be pronounced one of the 
very prettiest in Spain. Its climate is 
delicious, its country picturesque and 
marvellously fertile, and its situation, 
near the head of the Bay of Vigo, 
most happily chosen. The walk to 
(8 m.) Vigo is highly recommended. 
It has been long famous in song 
for its pretty women and well-fed 
priests. 

The ch. of Santiago Is the only 
object of special interest. 

Rly. to Vigo (Bte. 54). The change 
of carriages is uncertain. 

Leaving Bedondela, the rly. soon 
commences a long and steep ascent to 
cross the ridge S.E. of the bay of 
Vigo, running at first through woods. 
It then descends to 

21 m. Porriilo Stat. (1900), a decayed 
and miserable town. Hence a slight 
descent nearly in a straight line, 
through fine open country, leads to 

28 m. Onillarey Junct Stat., where 
carriages are changed for 

30 m. Tuy Stat (Bte. 48). 



BOUTE 54. 

BEDONDELA TO LA GUABDIA, BY VIGO 

AND BATONA. 42 m. Ball and 
Coach. 

From Bedondela Junct. Stat. (Bte. 
53) X\\^ br^Qch rly. rnns S,W., skir^ 
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ing tho bay of Vigo, one of the 
finest in Europe. Deep and sheltered, 
it is navigable for vessels of 500 tons 
burden for 16 miles from the sea. It 
is secured from the fierce Atlantic by 
a natural breakwater, the isolated Oies, 
ciccas (the OiccB of Pliny). They are 
called also las Islas de Bayona. 
There are passages into the Ha out- 
side the Oies, and one between them, 
called la Porta, the gate. On the 
rocky islet of San Simon, opposite 
Eedondela, is the Lazareto, one of the 
three quarantine stations of Spain — 
the other two being* Port Mahon and 
Santander. 
The fine scenery continues to 

8 m. Viao Stat. (Vico Spacorumf), 
on a bend near the S. entrance to its 
bay, an important place of call for 
Mediterranean steamers, and one of. 
the chief centres of the cattle-trade 
export to London. Pop. 17,000. 

The town has become entirely mo- 
dernized through the cosmopolitan 
influence of steam, and presents no 
objects of special interest apart from 
the beauty of its situation. A planted 
Alameda runs between the town and 
the sea, and is being extended towards 
the higher ground near the rly. stat. 
Along the sea front runs a small 
fragment of the ancient walls. On 
the Alameda is a Statue of Adm. 
Mendez Nunez, born in this town. 

Vigo has played an important part 
in British naval wars. Drake was 
here in 1585 and 1589. He set an 
example to the Duke of Ormond, 
Booke, and Stanhope, who. return- 
ing from their failures at Barcelona 
and Cadiz, heard that the French 
fleet and the Spanish Plate galleons 
had arrived ; the bullion was still on 
boeurd, not having been landed in con- 
sequence of remonstrances from the 
selfish Cadiz authorities, whose port 
alone had the privilege to import silver; 
thereupon the English, Oct. 22 (N.S.), 
with only 25 ships, sailed into the bay, 
wisely attacked instanter, and in spite 
of the batteries armed with 20,000 men, 
destroyed the enemy's fleet in 2 hours, 

f Ck>nsnlt • DeBcripcion de Vigo,* pn. f^icolas 
Tftlwada; Santiago, i84Q, 



taking 6 French and 5 Spanish ships, 
and burning and sinking 12 of the 
former and 8 of the latter. Count 
Chateau Renaud, with his French con- 
voys, fled in the middle of the action, 
leaving his Spanish allies in the lurch. 
The bulk of the treasure is said to 
have been cast into the sea, and has 
since been eagerly sought for, but never 
yet discovered, by numerous diving 
adventurers. 

The losses sustained at Vigo nearly 
ruined Philip V., as those at Cadiz had 
so sorely crippled Philip II. The place 
was again attacked by Lord Cobham, 
Oct. 11, 1719, and almost destroyed. 

A delightful sail may be made across 
the bay to Cangas (5 m. N.W.), a 
thoroughly representative Spanish 
fishing-village. It is best to walk 
along the shore to (2 m.) Bouzas, 
where a boat may be hired more 
cheaply than at Vigo (8 to 10 r.). 
Bouzas has a large sardine factory, 
where the interesting process of curing 
and peicking may be observed. 

It is a pleasant walk of less than 
4 hrs. to Porrino Stat., whence the 
train may be taken to (9 m.) Tuy 
(Rte. 53). The road ascends S.E., 
winding through fine woods, to the 
summit of the ridge, whence a good 
view is gained of the beautiful bay. 
and Porrifio is reached in about an 
hour. 

The carriage-road along the shore 
to the frontier of Portugal is full of 
interest. It runs at first inland, under 
the old fort of Castro, and crosses a low 
ridge, descending to the sea at (4 m.) 
Navia. Here the Rio Sordorna is 
crossed, and the road again leaves the 
sea, approaching it once more at (7 m.) 
Oya. Soon afterwards it traverses a 
neck of land at the . base of Monte 
Ferro, which rises to the W., terminat- 
ing in its headland of Cabo Sentaulo, 
the extreme S. point of the bay of 
Vigo. .3 hrs. from Vigo (dil. daily) is 

14 m. Bayona. This little town 
was formerly of niore importance, and 
still possesses an ancient castle and an 
interesting Transition Church. The 
bathing is excellent, and there are 
several quaint bits of domestic archi- 
tectiur© ii^ th^ town, A fii^ely en- 
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gineered road leads hence under the 
cliffs of Cabo Silleiro, skirting and often 
overhanging the sea, to 

34 m. La Onardia. Here is a half- 
ruined fortress, for the protection of 
the small and insignificent harbour. 
The sea-bathing is excellent, and the 
place much frequented during the 
season. On the opposite bank of the 
IVIino stands Caminha {Handbook to 
Portugal, Kte. 18). 8. of the town 
rises the conspicuous land-mark of 
Konte Santa Tecla. Carringe-road 
along the rt. bank of the Miflo to 
(14 m.) Tu7 (Etc. 48). 



ROUTE 65. 

LA CORUNA TO SANTIAGO, BY THE BATHS 
OF CABBALLO AND CJORCUBION. EX- 

ouBsiON TO PiNiSTEBRE. Coach and 
Bridle road. 

Donkeys may be hired at a very 
cheap itite for the ride to Arteijo. 
The road runs S.W. from Corufia to 

4 m. Fastoriza, where is a much 
frequented sanctuary. A mile further 
is the ch. of Oseiro, which is worth a 
visit. 

7 m. Baths of Arteijo. Season 
July 1st to Sept. 30th. The waters 
(ire strongly impregnated with chloride 
of sodium, and are considered bene- 
ficial in stomachic disorders. 

17 m. Baths of CarbaUo. The 85 
houses of which the village is com- 
posed are most of them lodging-houses ; 
the accommodation, however, is rude 
and uninviting. The waters are sul- 
phurous, and are reputed to possess 
various curative qualities. 

Hence it is a rough ride of 8 hrs. 
passing (5 hrs.) the gold mines of 
Vimianzo (Monte del Oro Company), 
to 

Corcubion (1770), a poor town under 
a slope of the Entorde, on a charming 
ria; the poi-t was defended by two 
now dismantled forts. La Nave and 
the noble Onpe, El Cabo, which is 
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seen in all its glory from El Pindo, rise 
grandly at this, the western end of the 
old world — the Promontorium Nerium. 

6m.S.W.isPiniiterre. This Land's 
End was the district of the Aro- 
tebr» or ArtabrL This ironbound 
coast and fierce sea, delightful to 
poets and painters, but fatal to frail 
barks, is the fear of mariners. Here, 
Feb. 24, 1846, the Great Liverpool 
was lost on the shoals of Juros, 3 m. 
S.E. of Corcubion. The natives plun- 
dered the wreck, and the passengers 
were pillaged by even the carahi- 
neroa^ the Spanish protective service, 
sent to' guard them ('Times,* March 9, 
1846).t 

In these waters, May 3, 1747, 
Anson took all the six line-of-battle 
shipd and four eurmed Indiamen, which 
formed the combined East and West 
Indian French squadron under La 
Jonqui^re. Then the captain of the 
Invincible, when delivering up his 
sword, said to Anson, "Vous avez 
vaincu Vlnvinoible^ et la Gloire (an- 
other of the prizes) vous suit." 

Here, again, Nov. 4, 1805, Sir Bich- 
ard Strachan caught and captured the 
four runaways from Trafelgar, the 
Admiral, Dumanoir, the first to fly on 
the former occasion, being now the 
first to strike his flag. 

Here, before, on the previous July 
22, Sir Kobert Calder, with only 15 
sail of the line, had attacked Ville- 
neuve, commanding 21, and captured 
two ; a thick fog came on, which, ac- 
cording to M. Thiers, prevented the 
French victory. The English almost 
felt so limited a success to be a re- 
verse; and the gallant Calder was 
brought to a court-marshal for the in- 
completeness of his victory. His de- 
fence, however, was unanswerable; 
and Nelson, just to a brave man, like 
the Duke to Moore, manfully asserted, 
** that he, with so small a force, might 
not have done so much.'' 

Buonaparte received the news of 
this naval triumph with infinite dis- 

t The readers ofjBoirow's 'Bible in Spain * 
will remember his hair-breadth escape from 
being shot by Don Carlos, Just as Lord Carnar- 
von was nearly put to death in the same district 
for Don Miguel. Mr. Borrow was luckily de- 
livered by the alcade of Corcubion. 
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conteufc, as it entirely deranged his 
plan for the invasion of England, 
since Villeneuve was forced to sail 
south instead of north, and thus failed, 
in becoming master of the British 
Channel. 

A rough road leads due N. from 
Corcubion to 

13 m. Hngia, on the S. headland of 
Camarifias Bay. Here is the Ch. of 
Nnestra SeSora de la Barca, to which 
a romeria (or pilgrimage) is made on 
the 8th of September. In the im- 
mediate vicinity is the singular rock- 
ing-stono called La Barca. This Celtic 
structure is of enormous proportions. 
The antiquarian is referred to Sefior 
Saralegui's work for a detailed de- 
scription of this interesting locality .t 

From Oorcubion it is a rough and 
hilly ride of 7 hrs. to Wegreira, whence 
a carriage-road runs to (10 m.) Santiago 
(Rte. 63). 



ROUTE 56. 

MEDINA DEL OA»IPO TO ZAMOBA, 

BY TORO. 57 m. Rail. 

Soon after leaving Medina, the Rly. 
crosses the Rio Zapardiel on an iron 
bridge. 

7 m. Villaverde Stat. The neigh- 
lx)urhood produces a good white wine. 

11 m. Naya del Bey Stat., also cele- 
brated for its wine, which resembles 
f1i crry. The ch. has a handsome tower. 
[Coach to (25 m. S.W.) Fuensauco, 
which grows the best garhanzos in 
Spain.] 

17 m. Venta de Polios Stat. (1200). 
Tlie Trabancos is here crossed on a 
fine iron bridge. Near this place is 
Monte de CvMllas^ a valuable property 
of the Duke of Valencia. The country 
becomes woody before reaching 

24 m. Castro-Nutto Stat. The plain 
is here very fertile, being watered by 

t • Estudios sobre la Epoca Celtica en Galicia, 
I or D. Leandro de Saralegui y Medina,' Ferrol, 
18153. 



the Duero. The rly. now crosses the 
river upon an iron bridge, and a branch 
line turns 1. to serve some important 
flour mills near the river. 

31 m. San Boman Stat. In the 
village, ^ m. N., there is an interesting 
ch. dedicated to San Roman, founded 
by Chindasvintus in the middle of the 
8th centy. Although it has been 
much altered, it still preserves a part 
of the primitive structure. In the 
relicario may be seen 2 wooden 
painted caskets of the 15th centy. The 
ch. has 2 fine sepulchres of Gothic 
kings, covered with plaster, and a good 
painted retablo. In a house close by 
are 2 ancient Corinthian columns. 

36 m. TOBO Stat., a mile below the 
town (7800). Omnibus, 50 c. The 
pedestrian may walk as quickly. This 
ancient and decayed city, like Sal- 
amanca, takes its bridge, and a 
" canting Toro," one of the Guisaudo 
breed, for its arms. From its grand 
bridge we behold those Ahnenas de 
Toro, chanted by Lope de Vega. 

La Colegiata is a fine Romanesque 
ch. with nave, two aisles and tran- 
septs. The most striking feature 
of this building is the central tower, 
domed internedly, and of 16 sides 
externally with 32 windows, two on 
each of its sides. The aspect, inside 
and out, is most picturesque. The 
ancient Romanesque doorway of the 
principal fa9ade on the W. side is 
another important object of the ch. It 
is completely covered with sculpture, 
having 80 saints in the archivolt, the 
Coronation in the tympanum, and 
smaller subjects below. On the central 
dividing pillar stands the Virgin and 
Child, and the entire work is coloured. 
This doorway is in perfect preservation, 
and is partitioned off into a separate 
chapel, called the parroquia de Santo 
Tom€. A Gothic wooden retablo 
with carved canopies has been added 
to this altar. The principal doorway 
is now to the N. ; it is also Romanesque 
and has 3 concentric arches covered 
with sculptures and ornamentation. 
The S. doorway is less fine. In the 
recesses of the chancel are the tombs of 
the family of Fonseca. Among them ia 
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that of the warrior Bishop Don Alonso, 
who accompanied the army of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabel at the battle of Toro. 
The Romanesque capitals inside the 
eh. are very remarkable, especially 
those of the chancel arch. Outside the 
Coro are sculptured on the N. the 
Annunciation, S. the Apostles James 
and John. 

In the sacristy may be seen jewels 
and vestments given in 1486 by a 
member of the Fonseca family ; a good 
silver custodia, the work of Juan Gayo 
in 1538. Part of the custodia, the 
virU, is of an earlier date, and of great 
interest. The pictures are indifferent, 
with the exception of a good painting 
of the German school, which hangs 
over the entrance doorway : it repre- 
sents the Virgin seated with the In- 
fant Saviour, Saint Catherine, and 2 
other Saints. Over the altar in this 
gacristy there is a bas-relief in marble 
of tiie Adoration of the Magi. 

Hospital de la Cruz {vulgo dd ohispo), 
E. of the town. In a chapel of the 
patio there is a good retdblo of the 16th 
centy. of the Spanish early school of 
painting. 

In Santa Catalina, a little further 
N., there is a fine wooden roof and a 
• splendid ivory crucifix over the high 
altar. 

The Colegio de los Esoolaplos, close 
to a small planted plaza in the centre 
of tho town, has a good patio in the 
plateresque style, which has been lately 
restored. 

The parish Ch. of San Lorenzo, in a 
street leading S.W. from the principal 
plaza, has a good S. wall, and'paintings 
of great interest on the retablo; they are 
probably by Gallegos,but unfortunately 
they are in a very dilapidated con- 
dition and half hidden by modern 
furniture. Twenty-two only are visible. 
The 4 upper panels represent the life 
of San Lorenzo, the 4 lower the An- 
nunciation, Nativity, Adoration, and 
Presentation. Below are figures of 
Apostles, and above, heads of Saints. 
The recumbent tombs on the 1. are said 
to be those of a grandson of Peter the 
Cruel and his wife. The ch. of San 
Julian de lo9 Caballeros contains an 
interesting carved wopden pulpit of th§ 



16th centy., with figures of the 4 
Evangelists and 4 Latin Doctors. 

W. of the Inn, in a little plaza, is the 
ch. of San Pedro, with a brick apse and 
pointed W. door. Here is preserved 
a very fine *tortoiseshell cross with 
ivory figures. The 2 Maries stand 
below, and 12 round ivory carvings in 
miniature encircle the crucifix. ;^ow 
are scenes of the Passion framed in 
toi'toiseshell. 

A little further N.W. is the ch.of 
La Trinidad, with fine wooden roof, 
and 19 small N. T. subjects brightiy 
painted on the retablo. Just beyoni 
on the 1., is the old mansion of the 
Marques de Santa Cruz, worth visit- 
ing for the sake of the magnificent 
ceiling in the Salon de Iob Leyes, 
where it is said the Cortes de Toro 
were held in 1371, 1442, and 1505. 
Close by to the E., opposite the 
ruined convent of Santo Domingo, are 
the remains of a fine palace. 

Toro was once a city of considerable 
importance. It was taken from the 
rebels in 1356, by Don Pedro in 
person. Near it was fought the 
battle between Alonso V. of Portuocal 
and Ferdinand I. of Castile (a.d. 1 476) ; 
by which victory the faction of La 
Beltraneja was destroyed, the defeat of 
Alj ubarrota wassavenged, and the crown 
of Castile secured to Isabella. Here 
again was held (Jan. 1506) the cele- 
brated Cortes by which, after the deaUi 
of Isabella, the regal authority of Fer- 
dinand was recognised. It was at Toro 
that the Conde Duquej the disgraced 
minister of Philip IV., died in 1643, 
haunted, as he imagined, by a spectre 
— the ghost of his country's departed 
greatness which he had himself mainly 
contributed to destroy. Here, in 1327, 
Alonso XI. caused the Infante Don 
Juan to be put to death. 

In the Dominican nunnery of Sancti 
Espiritus (S.W. comer of the town) are 
some very beautiful embroideries of 
the Passion, which can only \i& seen 
by special order from the bp. of 
Zamom. 

The small garden-promenade, S. of 
the Colegiata, commands a striking 
view of the bridge over the Duero. 

From Tq|K) the rly, follows t^0 
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course of the Duero, and passes 
through deep cuttings to 

49 m. Goreses Stat, surrounded 
by vineyards. The rly. now crosses 
the Eio Valderaduey to 

57 m. ZAMORA Stat. (B.). J m. N.E. 
of the town ; omnibus, 50 c. (14,500). 

Zamora is the see of a bishop, 
suifragan to Valladolid, and bears for 
arms its bridge, with two towers and 
a flag. This time-honoured old for- 
tress city, which probably derives its 
name from the Arabic samurdh, Span- 
ish zumarra (sheepskin jacket), worn 
by the peasantry, is called in some old 
books Ocellum Duriy the eye, the cup 
of the Duero (Keliy Hebrew ; calix). 
Its very name awakes a thousand re- 
collections of mediseval chivalry and 
romance, in the days of the glorious 
past Placed on the barrier Duero, 
it was an important frontier town 
against Moorish invasions. It was 
recovered from the infidel in 748 by 
Alonso el Cat<51ico, but again besieged 
in July, 939, byAbdu-r-rahman,when 
a desperate battle was fought for its 
relief by Kamiro II. Zamora was 
then inclosed by seven lines of walls, 
and the intervening spaces defended 
by moats; 40,000 Moors are said to 
have been killed — to a man. Zamora, 
retaken and destroyed in 985 by the 
great Al Mansiir, was rebuilt by Fer- 
dinand I., who gave it in 1065 to his 
daughter, the Dofia Urraca, who must 
not be confounded with her niece 
Urraca, the wife of Ramon of Bur* 
gundy, and Reinaproprietaria of Spain . 
This once common name, which still 
exists in these parts, is pure Arabic, 
and jneans ** brilliant in colours;" 
hence Mahoraefs mule, on which 
he ascended to heaven, was called Al 
Burac. 

Ferdinand I. by his impolitic de- 
vice dismembered a monarchy which 
his whole life had been spent in con- 
solidating, and, like his seventh name- 
sake, bequeathed a civil war to his 
heir Saucho, who, resenting the un- 
just partition, besieged Zamora in 
1070. Then it was ** the well-walled 
city" (Zamora la hien cercada), and 



was proverbially almost impregnable : 
a Zamora^ no se gand en una hora. 
Sancho, being enticed near the walls 
by Vellido Dolphos (Ataulfo), was 
assassinated on the 7th Oct. 1072, 
whilst in an unseemly position, the 
Cid, from want of spurs (according to 
the old ballad), being unable to catch 
the traitor. Every Spanish scholar 
should read his Romancero on these 
sites. At this siege five Moorish 
kings (sheiks) brought the Cid tri- 
bute, and saluted him with the title 
of Cid Campeador — the Champion 
Prince. 

The bishopric of Zamora, fallen 
into abeyance during the time of the 
Moors, was restored by Alonso VI., 
son of Ferdinand ; I., whose heiress, 
Urraca, had married Ramon, brother 
of Pope Calixtus II. (ob. 1124), and 
thus, through family interest at Rome, 
many difficulties with contending pre- 
lates were got over. Bernard, then 
Archb. of Toledo, was a Frenchman, 
and filled the sees of Spain with his 
countrymen, who introduced Roman- 
esque architecture as at Tarragona. 
Geronimo, the confessor of the Cid, 
was appointed to Zamora with quasi- 
episcopal functions. 

The ♦CATHEDRAL, which is of limit- 
ed size, was probably completed about 
1174; the choir has been rebuilt. 
The Romanesque tower at the W. end 
is an imusually fine structure, short, 
square, and massive, with windows in 
three tiers uicreasing in numbers 
upwards. 

The S. transept has a fine round- 
arched doorway, with singular scroll- 
like mouldings, and Romanesquo 
capitals. The central dome over the 
crossing is the most interesting fea- 
ture within and without, quite cognate 
with the old cathedral of Salamanca. 
Within, it is round in plan with 16 
round windows, from which the ribs 
run up straight to the apex like sec- 
tions of an orange. Outside, there 
are 4 turrets and 4 gables between 
them on the same level, placed against 
spring of vault, witli lovely arcading. 
The two aisles in the interior are 
low. The nave piers are very bold 
in design, and their massiveness is 
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remarkable, as ttie columns are not 
less than 7 feet across, whilst the 
clear width of the nave itself is only 
23 feet. The aisles have very broad 
massive buttresses. The cdtar mayor 
has 4 fine columns of hroccatello di 
Spagna, with gilt bronze capitals; 
the Transfiguration sculptured in 
marble, which forms the retablo, is 
modem and of inferior art. The 
coro is dated 1490 : on many of the 
carved figures may be read their 
names and quaint Latin inscription, 
giving an idea of the person they are 
intended to represent. (They are 
published in the 11th vol. of the * Ec- 
clesiologist,* p. 362.) The open Gro- 
thic spire of the bishop's seat, and 
the saints and figures above the dark- 
coloured stalls of the canons, the 
carved door with figures and Gothic 
work to the 1. of the high altar, de- 
serve notice. The metal rejas are of 
the same age as the stalls ; the lectern 
in the centre of the coro is handsome ; 
and there are two pulpits of iron. 
Tliere is an interesting picture on 
panel by GaUegos behind the coro, 
which represents the Saviour seated 
on his throne surrounded by saints 
and angels. On an altar in a N. 
chapel a marble figure of tiie Virgin 
with St. John, shows the great in- 
fluence of the Italian school of the 
16th centy. on the Spanish artists of 
the time. Among the remarkable 
tombs are those of Bernardo, the first 
bishop, 1149, Bishop Pedro, 1254, con- 
fessor of St. Ferdinand, and Bishop 
Suerus Perez, 1286. In the Capilla 
del Gardenal, at the W. end, are tombs 
of the Romero family; and a very 
remarkable retablo^ parted into six 
divisions, painted by Fernando Gal- 
legos, at the end of the 15th centy. 
(his finest woik); his signature may 
be seen in the centre. It represents 
San Ildefonso receiving the ciiasuble 
from the Virgin. To the rt. the ado- 
ration of the relics of St. Leocadia, 
to the 1. the discovery of the relics. 
Above the crucifixion, to the rt. the 
Death of St. John, to the 1. the Bap- 
tism of Our Lord. Under the retablo 
are medallions with busts of saints. 
In the figure of Eve in the frame, 



the German influence is distinctly 
visible which was so much followed 
by Gallegos. In the sacristia adjoin- 
ing this capilla are several very 
curious battle-pieces, and a Virgin 
and Child. In the Capilla de San 
Miguel is the tomb of the Canon 
Francisco M. de Balbas, 1308, and in 
the Capilla de San Jnaxi, the magni- 
ficent tomb of the Canon Juan de 
Grade, the finest and most artistic 
tomb in the ch. ; above the effigy the 
genealogy of the Blessed Virgin is 
sculptured ; in the centre of the group 
are the Virgin and Child ; below the 
tomb is another Virgin and Child 
surrounded by angels. The retablo in 
this chapel deserves notice. The N. 
entrance to the cathedral has unfor- 
tunately been modernised in the Co- 
rinthian style, which ill accords with 
the primitive elevation. The original 
cloisters were burnt in 1591 ; they 
were rebuilt, in simple Doric, in 1621. 
The silver monstrance, which is Go- 
thic of the 15th centy., is about 2 
yards high, of exquisite workmanship, 
and one of the finest in Spdn. It is 
probably by Enrique Arfe. It rests 
on a silver stand made in 1528, and 
is placed on the high altar, as every- 
where else in Spain, at Corpus Christi, 
surrounded by splendid silver st^ps. 
Some fine tapestries are kept in the 
sacristy, which are hung in the ch. 
on great festivals. It is worth while 
to ascend the massive W. tower for 
the sake of the view. 

Close to the Cathedral on the S. is 
the Bishop's Palace, with corridors and 
open gallery; and on the N.E. an 
ancient castle. 

Returning into the town, the first 
ch. passed is that of San Pedro y Ilde- 
fonso (plan?; d.2). The interior is 
vaulted with one immense span, its 
originally distinct nave and aisles 
having (says Dr. Neale) been thrown 
into one in Flamboyant times. The 
W. entrance into the nave is arched 
over with a similar elliptical arch to 
that in San Esteban at Salamanca; 
above which is the coro. The altar 
mayor is arched over some 15 ft. from 
the ground, to support the recess, in 
which are placed the huge bronze-gilt 
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shrines containing the bodies of San 
Ildefonso and San Atilano. In the 
sacristy there is a good triptych of 
the Gterman school, a chalice of the 
17th centy., richly decorated with rock 
crystal ; a silver altar frontal of the 
17th centy., with figures of saints. 
Among the reliquaries is one shaped 
like a cross, Gothic work of the 15th 
centy. 

A little further, on the 1., is La 
Magdalena, a small Bomanesque ch. 
of the Templars, and at their sup- 
pression given to the Order of St. 
Juan of Jerusalem. It is a good edi- 
fice of the 12th centy. The deeply- 
recessed S. entrance, with remarkable 
circular arches and shafts, is highly 
enriched with the latest and most 
ornate Bomanesque work — {Street) ; 
and the rose-window above is formed 
with small columns, like that in the 
Temple Ch. in London. Within, are 
some remarkable canopied tombs of 
13th-centv. date, supported upon spiral 
and fluted shafts. One of them, pkced 
against the N. wall, has a canopy 
supported by three shafts, the capitals 
of which are each carved with a pair 
of fighting wyverns. The sepulchre 
itself is plain, surmounted with a 
cross ; the eflBgy is carved, as if lying 
on a bed, out of a bold block of stone, 
and inserted in the wall ; above this 
is the soul (in the shape of a head 
with wings) supported by angels. 

Close to the picturesque Plaza 
Mayor is the ch. of San Juan de la 
Puerta Nueva (plan C, 3, 4). Its S. 
door is richly and curiously moulded. 
Over the W. door is a Christ on the cross. 
A similar Christ may be seen in an old 
gateway that lias been built up, leav- 
ing a wall and small garden outside 
the ch. of St. Esteban. N.E. of the 
Plaza Mayor is the Ch. of San Vicente ; 
its tall tower rises above the roof in 
three stages, and has a fine W. door- 
way; in style it is simple, Early 
Pointed, and pure. The interior of 
the ch. has been entirely modernised 
in the worst taste. 

Bearing N.W., we reach (plan 14) 
the palace of XJrraca : over the gate- 
way is the inscription (now almost 
obliterated), Afuera! AfueraJ Bo- 



drigo el soherhio GastellanOj taken 
from the old ballad, and allusive to 
the Cid being shut out of the city 
when Dolphos, the traitor-assassin, 
was let in.*; 

Due E. in the Calle San Torcuato, 
notice the Hospital on the 1. with its 
large overhanging porch, painted in 
vulgar but effective colours, and hav- 
ing the appearance at first sight of 
bemg inlaid with encaustic tiles. 
The inscription is dated 1526. To 
the rt. is the Hospicio, a fine building 
of the 16th centy., with a good patio. 
Further S. (plan 15) lies the Plata de 
los Momofi, where there is a house 
with a good fa9ade and ajimez win- 
dows ; ihe entrance-doorway is faced 
with the enormous arch-stones so 
common in the Spanish houses of the 
16th centy. 

Still walking S., in the ch. of San 
Andres (plan 13) is a good plater- 
esque tomb of Sotelo. 

S.W. is the Ch. of San Leonardo 
(plan 12). The once fine W. doorway 
is now entirely ruined by whitewash. 
To the rt. and 1. are nondescript ani- 
mals placed on brackets, which are 
supported upon human heads. 

Just below stands the Ch. of Sta. 
Haria de Horta. It is similar to that 
of La Magdalena; the light is ad- 
mitted by small windows in the upper 
part of the walls, to the S. ; the W. 
doorway is round-arched and perfectly 
plain. The square tower is of three 
stages pierced with windows. There 
is a good retahh in the Capilla San 
Sebastian. At the sides are paintings 
of the Prophets and Evangelists. In 
the Capilla de San Antonio (near the 
door to the rt.) is another retdblo, by 
the same artist 

From this point it is a pleasant 
walk to the bridge, which is carried 
across the river Duero on 17 pointed 
arches ; at either end there is a tall 
gate-tower. The river is broad and 
picturesque, and flows away to the W. 
through a beautifully- wooded and un- 
dulated valley. The Duero rises in 
the bleak Sierra de ITrbion, near Soria, 
receiving the affluents of the hills 
above Logro&o and the Moncaya, and 
flowing W. in a sinuous course of 
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about 500 m. to the Atlantic Ocean. 
The name is usually derived from oro, 
because of the yeUow colour of the 
stream ; but the word XJr, the Celtic 
Dwr, simply means water. It gave the 
title of marquis to the Duke, adapted, 
however, from the Portuguese version 
of the name. (See Passage of the 
Douro, Handbook to Portugal, Ete. 16.) 

Ascending steeply to the Cathedral 
and Castle, the circuit may be com- 
pleted by observing the curious Moor- 
ish watchtowers, which crown an 
elevated stretch of ground to the W. 
of the city. 

Promenade. — ^Paseo de Valorio, ad- 
joining the small Paseo de San Martin, 
near the Post-office ; a pleasant walk, 
planted with roses, and commanding 
delightful sun-set views. 

EXCDRSIONS. 

The naturalist and botanist should 
visit la dehesa de San Andres, 3 m., 
and the geologist Muelas, 17 m. W., 
in the angle of the confluence of the 
Esla and Duero; here calcareous 
stones and crystals are found, curi- 
ously formed and marked, and the 
peculiar clay is considered the finest 
in the Peninsula for kitchen-ware. It 
was by this line that the Duke, in 
May, 1813, by a masterly move to the 
1., passed the Duero in the Portu- 
guese frontier, turned the French 
}wsitions, and pounced on them at 
Vitoria. He himself crossed the deep 
foaming river on the 29th, at Ifiranda, 
in a basket slung on a rope from rock 
to rock (Nap. xx. 7). A fine wild 
country, covered with aromatic under- 
wood, and intersected with trout- 
streams, intervenes to Villafranoa del 
Vierso. Those who can rough it might 
first visit Carbajales, 21 m. N.W. of 
Zamora. The neighbouring Peila oo- 
lorada and Monte Valdoradas abound 
in caza mayor y menor (game of every 
description); take local guides to 
unravel the net-work of trout-streams 
which come down the fan-like off- 
shoots of the serpentining Sierra de 
Cnlebras, and empty themselves into 
th.e Aliste. From Carbr.jnles the 
sportsman might strike off to (22 m. 



W.) AleaSiices, a small town on tho 
confines of Portugal, where there 
is excellent cover. Alcafiices may be 
reached from Zamora direct by car- 
riage-road (36 m.), passing (11 m.) 
Ricobayo. Alcafiices formerly be- 
longed to the Templars, and possesses 
remains of their ancient defences. 
The adventurous traveller may ride 
hence by a rough bridle-track to 
(5 m.) Sejas de Aliste and (11 m.) 
San Martin del Pedroso, on tho 1. 
bank of the Manzanas, to (30 m.) Bra- 
gan^a {Handbook for Portugal^ Rte. 
28). 



ROUTE 57. 

SALAMANCA TO ZAMOBA, BY COR- 
RALE8. 

42 Eng. m. Diligence daily, road 
excellent. 

Leaving Salamanca, the first con- 
siderable village is 

9 m. Calzada de Valdnnciel. The 
road follows the line of the ancient 
Roman way (Calzada, causeioay% and 
runs over a desolate waste of ilex and 
cistus ; here and there are seen wild 
hawks of a large size, with greyish- 
white bodies, and tails and wings 
tipped with black. 

15 m. Iseala. This district is much 
frequented for its excellent shooting ; 
the side of the gently sloping hill, 
which stretches away far to the rt. of 
the road, swarms with rabbits. 

25 m. El Cnbo. Soon after leaving 
this little village, some scanty ruins 
to rt. are all that now remain of the 
once superb convent of Valderasa, in 
which St. Ferdinand was born. 
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28 m. Pelleas. Here are traces of 
the old Boman road La Plata, which 
formerly traversed Spain from N. to 
S. The oostmne of the peasantiy 
herf' becomes most picturesque : it is 
diffiralt to distinguish the men from 
the women, for both sexes wear the 
peorJiar cloak, which extends almost 
to the ankles, and their Monteras (or 
head-coverings) are the same; they 
also both wear gaiters, and a kind 
of mocassin, ornamented witii a raw 
horse-hide fringe. 



32 m. Ooiralet (2000). 
are now skirted to 



Low hiUs 



38 m. XoralM. To the 1. is the 
hermitage of el Cristo de Morales. 
The ancient wall-girt city of Zamora 
is now seen grandly rising over the 
Duero. The long, embatUed line of 
its fortifications terminates with the 
cathedral to the 1. The fine old bridge, 
with its pointed arches, is crossed, and 
the zigzag steep asoent ia made to 

42 m. Zamora (Bte. 56> 



ROUTE 58. 

MEDINA DEL CAMFO TO OPORTO, BY 
SALAMANCA AND OiUDAD BODBIGO. 

320 m. Bail. 

The rly. describes a wide curve cm 
leaving tue junction stat. of Medina, 
and traveYsea an exceptionally ugly 
district 

18 D. Carpio Stat. (1200). In the 
town, nearly 2 m. distant, are ruins 
of an ancient ch., with a crypt contain- 
ing sepulchres of former lords of the 
soil, and an old square tower. The 
country beoomes less and less attrac- 

[Spdin, 92.] 



tive, and no place of importance is 
passed until reaching 

48 m. Salamanca Stat. (20,000),} m. 
N.E. of the oity gates. 



SALAMANCA. 
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Salamanca is the capital of its mo- 
dern department, and the see of a 
Bishop, sufiragan to Yalladolid. The 
town is dull, without learning, society, 
or commerce ; the climate is cold, for 
the air bites shrewdly, and as fuel is 
very scarce, the sun is the fireplace of 
the poor. 

Built in a horse-shoe shape, this an- 
cient city stands with its walls and 
domes overlooking the river Tonnes, 
whose water often disagrees with 
strangers, and is kept standing for 
several days in cisterns, to allow of 
the deposit of some of the mineral or 
oiganic matter which it holds in solu- 
tion. The agua de San Francisco, 
usually drunk, is, however, wholesome 
and pure. The river rises in the 
Sierra de Oredos, near Tormellas, and 
after a course of 135 m. flows Into the 
Duero near Fermoselle ; near its source 
is good trout-fishine. At Salamanca 
the river is broad and imposing, and is 
crossed by a handsome and very long 
stone bridge, consisting of 26 arches : 
the 15 near the town are Boman, and 
in very good condition; the 11 re- 
maining ones are of the time of the 
Emperor Charles V. 

Seen from outside, Salamancahas an 
antique picturesque look. The beauti- 
ful creamy stone of which the cathe- 
dral and colleges are built comes &om 
the quarries of Villa Mayor, 8 m. 
distant, and is infinitely sup^ior in 
colour and duration to the perishable 
material used at Oxford. This uni- 
versity, although in the land of Ala- 
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medaa, is, however, altogether defi- 
cient in the academic groves and de- 
lightful gardens of her English rival. 
The other university towns are Bar- 
celona, Granada, Madrid, Oviedo, San- 
tiago, Seville, Valencia, Valladolid, 
and Zaragoza. 

§ 1. Oathedbal. 

The CATHESBAL is a characteristic 
example of the florid Gothic of the 
age of Leo X. ; the date of its com- 
mencement (1513) is recorded on a 
buttress in the N. angle of the W. front. 
A consultation was previously held of 
all the chief architects of Spain ; see 
the curious documents printed by Cean 
Bermudez (Arch. i. 293). The plan 
of Juan Gil de Ontafton was selected, 
andUie edifice was built tmder Bishop 
Francisco de Bobadilla, son of Bea- 
triz, the dear friend of IsabeL He 
had the good sense to spare the old 
cathedral, to which this is now joined, 
and from whence the service waa re- 
moved March 25, 1560. The principal 
and finest entrance to the W. is pro- 
fusely decorated from the top to the 
bottom with fine statues, medallions, 
and delicate ornamentation, the work 
of Juan de Juni and Gaspar Becerra. 
The rich Gothic predominates, but the 
tendency to the plateresque is evident. 

Over the double doorway are the 
Nativity and Adoration in high relief 
and above them the Crucifixion, with 
SS. Peter and Paul, while at the sides 
stand numerous Saints in niches — all 
very extravagant and florid, but ad- 
mirably wrought in warm cream- 
coloured stone. The towers are in- 
ferior, and of later date. The Puerta 
de las Palmas opens upon the raised 
plaza to the N. ; over it is the " Entry 
into Jerusalem," in high relief. 

The effect of the interior, in spite 
of its late style, is singularly im- 
posine. The roof is supported bv 
gracefully moulded lofty piers, with 
capitals in blue and gold. A pierced 
balustrade, flamboyant in the aisles, 
classical in the nave, takes the place 
of a triforium. In the transept these 
both occur together, one above the 
other; and below them runs a richly 



carved double frieze of animals and 
scroll-work. High up on the walls 
are medallions with gQded and co- 
loured busts, and coats of arms. The 
octangular dmborio is lofty, but over- 
wrought. The coro, as usual, blocks 
up the centre; the sUleHa is hand- 
somely carved with 56 figures of Saints 
on the upper panels, and heads of 
female Saints below. Above is a row 
oipvUi^ and the spaces are filled with 
lovely arabesques. The 11th panel 
on N. side has beautiful figures of 
Justo and Pastor, the martyr boys, 
embracing. Behind the eoro, W., are 
statues of St. John the Evangelist 
and a cross Santa Anna teaching the 
Virgin to read, both ascribed to Juan 
de Juni. The beautiful Dorado chapel, 
built by Francisco Sanchez de Palen- 
zuela (2nd on rt.), has a profusion of 
small saints, placed in rows, on gilt 
pedestals, picked out in blue and gold. 
On the S. wall is a skeleton looking 
down, with the inscription at his fee^ 
Meftneniio mori; and on the W. side a 
gallery with charming old organ. The 
tomb of the founder is dated 1524; 
he is sculptured as asleei> in his 
robes ; above is his portrait in black. 
The azulejos, and the sculptures of 
two prelates, and every detail is worth 
looking at in this beautiful litUe 
chapeL In the Capilla del Fresidente 
(3rd on rt.) is a copy, by El Mudo, of 
Titian's "Deposition." Further on, 
to the 1. of the door which enters the 
old cathedral, is fa beautiful ♦Virgin 
with the Infant and St. John, ascribed 
to Morales, but not the least in his 
depressing style. 

The Saeristy is a handsome room, 
with bright Venetian mirrors. In the 
adjoining Oratorio the relics are kept, 
but the French carried off the silver 
mountings. Hanging behind the door 
is el Grucifiio de las Batallasy a small 
Byzantine bronze, which the Gid al- 
ways carried in fight. The crown 
and the apron are gilt, the bodv is 
girded with a white belt, stuJded 
with chequer work, a good example of 
old champ-lev^ enamel of Limoges.f 
This authentic and curious relic was 

t SS»!<E10ri8todela8BatallaB,'GUD«vilA, 
4to., SaUun., 1615. 
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brought here by Geronimo, the Cid's 
own bishop, and remained oyer the 
prelate's tomb fifom 1120 to 1607, 
tmtil it was removed to this JSeZicarib. 
In the Giqdlla del Cannon, behind the 
high altar, may be] seen the remains 
of Bishop Geronimo, and a crucifix, 
about half a yard high, which, it is 
said, was carried by the Bishop in 
the wars with the Cid. It is roughly 
made of dark wood, but is an interest- 
ing specimen of sculpture of the 11th 
centy. In the Capilla de San Antonio 
(5Ui on 1.) there is a picture represent- 
ing tiie Beheading of St. John ; no- 
tice the fine figure of the Virgin, in 
dark green robe, giving a white rose 
to the Saviour Ohild; to the rt of it 
there is a San Cristobal, and to the 1. 
a San Andr^ all 3 fine examples of 
the Spanish painter Fernando Galle- 
gos. t In the Capilla do Nnestra 
ieflora do la Yordad (4th on 1.) is a 
Crucifixion, with two birfiops. The 
small box, dated 1628, contains parch- 
ment titlcKieeds. Here also is a St. 
Jerome beating his breast, by Gaspar 
Becerra. A broad flight of steps leads 
down from the S. aisle into 

The old Cathedral,! a fine specimen 
of Bomanesque work, is simple and 
massy; hence the epithet, **Forti8 
Salmantina." It was built by that 
warlike prelate, Geronimo, the con- 
fessor of the Cid, a Frenchman, bom 
in Perigord. He was brought to 
Spain by his countryman Bernardo, 
primate of Toledo, and made Bishop 
of Valencia, in 1098, by the Cid. 
Translated toZamora after his master's 
death, he induced Count Bamon, the 
hnsband of Queen XJrraoa, in 1102, to 
build this cathedral at Salamanca, 
which Calixtus U., own brother to 
Bamon, elevated to episcopal dignity. 
Geronimo introduced the Norman- 
French style of architecture in both 
his cathedrals; the exterior is best 
seen from the E. side, whence it was 
sketched by Street It is a cross ch. 
with 8 E. apses, and a central dome 
covered wi<^ scaly tiles, raised upon 

f Ferdinand Gallegos was born at Salamanca 
in the middle of the 15th century, and is the 
Van Eyck of the Peninsula. 

% See Street's 'Gothic Architecture of Spain.' 



arcades, pierced with windows, in 
order to support the pressure of the 
vault ; four round pinnacles are built 
outside. Mr. Street considered that 
this dome was a rare feature treated 
with great success and originality. 
The effect inside and out is admirable. 

There is a clerestory of single lights, 
but no triforium; the main arches 
and vaulting are pointed, but the 
windows and arcades round-headed; 
the carving of the capitals bold and 
curious, but some of them badly re- 
stored. The curved rdablo in the 
Capilla Mayor, filled with 65 paint- 
ings, in firesco, set in white and gold 
frames, is worthy of careful study. 
With the exception of two panels, 
which are of the 15th centy., and 
were probably placed to hide the 
spot occupied by an image, they are 
by the Italian artist Nicolas Floren- 
tmo, an excellent painter of the 14th 
centy. The fresco on the dome, of 
the Last Judgment, is also by him. 
Under the reteblo there is an interest- 
ing Gothic image of the Virgin. This 
unique rotable is in perfect preserva- 
tion, and most beautiful in colour. 
Among the many beautiful tombs are, 
in the chancel, rt., that of Juan 
Fernandez Bico (1503); 1., that of 
Matilda, daughter of Alonso VIII. 
(1204). In the rt. transept, those of 
Dean Alonso Vidal, with the Corona- 
tion of the Virgin ; and Diego Lopez, 
Archdeacon of Ledesma, with a fresco 
of the Adoration. Several of these 
tombs have been published in the 
Spanish work, 'Monumentos Arqui- 
tectonioos.* 

In the old cloisters, built in 1170, 
and partly modernized, the schools 
were formerly held. At the cloister 
face of the entrance doorway are 2 
beautiful shafts and capitals. Several 
inscriptions are imbedded in the wall. 
Some ancient tombs and old paintings 
on panel should be noticed. There 
are four chapnels in the cloister : three 
of them are interesting. The first to 
the left cf the entrance door is Capilla 
de Tal&vera, founded in 1510 by Bod- 
rigo Arias Maldonado : it contains the 
tomb of the founder and a flag taken 
from the Comuneros in 1621. This 

n O 
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ohapel was destined for the Muzara- 
bio ritual, which is celebrated there 
six times a year. The roof, wlu<^ 
belongs to the primitive constraction, 
is of the highest interest. It is com- 
posed of ribs in parallel lines, which 
recall Byzantine constructions anterior 
to the 11th centy. There are good 
paintings on the retablo. The next 
chapel, that of Sta. Barbara, was 
founded in 1344 by Bishop Juan 
Lucero. His tomb and other interest- 
ing ones of the same period may be 
seen there. Here stands the chair 
from whence degrees were conferred 
to the licentiates and doctors of the 
University up to 1842. In the Sala 
Capitular there is a remarkable roof 
of plaster, and the replica of a Yirgm 
and Child by Guido Bern. On the 
S. side of the cloister is a beautiful 
chapel, founded by Diego de Anaya, 
archbishop of Seville, in 1374. The 
vaulted roof is painted in blue, and 
studded with stars of gold. Of the 
eight interesting tombs of members of 
Ms family, the most important is the 
founder's, which is in the centre, sur- 
rounded by an iron railing and open- 
work inscription, a very remarkable 
specimen of ironwork. The mediaeval 
organ and Moorish tracery on it are 
most interesting. The beautifully 
executed effigies of an armed knight 
and his lady, are supposed to be the 
father and mother of Archbishop 
Anaya: the lady is dressed in the 
costume of a nun, having doubtless 
assumed that garb upon the depar- 
ture of her husband for the wars : her 
feet are placed in pattens instead of 
shoes. 

Opposite the cathedral to the N. is 
San Bartolom^, now the palace of the 
civil governor, a good Greco-Romano 
building wliich was built over an 
older one in the last century. It is 
the eldest of the Golegios Mayores, 
and is called El Colegio Viejcf 

§ 2. Univebsitt and Colleoes. 

The University is entered from its 
W. side (plan E. 3), close to the grand 

t Consult its history by RuU de Yergara, 
S v<d8. fol., Madrid, l76«-70. 



flEt^e oi the ITnivendty Library (open 
daily at 10), which is alone worth 
an arohitecf s visit to Salamanca to 
see. It is the triumph of the decora- 
tive and heraldic style; the creamy 
stone has been as wax in the hands of 
the artist. It is of the richest period 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, whose 
medallions and badges are inter worked 
with scrolls : the inscription is in 
Greek — "The Kings to the University, 
and this to the Kings" (ot fiwriKfis rp 
4yKVK\oireii9fitf, afhri ro7s BouriA.evo'c). 

In the Plaznela opposite is the 
Instituto (Grammar School), with a 
small Natural History Museum, and 
two Gotlnc fa9ades of former Eseuelas 
menor^. Its picturesque patio is en- 
tered by a double door at the end of 
the Plazuela. A statue in bronze, oi 
Fray Luis de Leon, was erected (1869) 
in the centre of this square. 

A door opposite the statue leads to 
the Arohivo, which is on the ground 
floor. It contains several interesting 
documents and autographs of Yasco 
de Game^ Calderon, &o. Upsturs 
lives the custodian of the 

ITniversily, whose Moorish ceilings 
and walls of the 15th centy. have 
unfortunately been restored. Opening 
out of the modernized Patio is the 
Lectmre-Boom of Luis de Leon, with 
Catedra and tapestries, the Paraninfo, 
and the Salon de Gradas. The schools 
were commenced in 1415 by Alonso 
Bodrigo Carpintero, and were removed 
here from the cloister in 1433. This 
wa3 the age of Juan 11., the patron of 
literature and of the troubadour (see 
the inscription over the gate de la$ 
Cadenas). The chapel, dedicated to 
San Geronimo, of which Medina gives 
the curious details, was modernized 
and ruined under the Bourbons. On 
the rt. wall is the tomb of Leon. 4 
fine columns of black and white 
marble adorn the retablo ; the taber- 
nacle has colonnettes of orange agate ; 
the pulpit is of jasper ; and the altar 
and its fittings of jasper and pink 
marble. There are some fine vestments 
of the 16th century in the tacristia. 
The velvet benches embroidered with 
the arms of the town are kept here. 

Over the door of each of the aulas. 
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" halls," or lectnre-rooms, are tablets 
denoting the science which is, was, or 
ought to be taught to them ; inside 
each is a pulpit for the lecturer, or 
catedraticOj with rows of benches for 
the students, and a sort of ledge for 
them to write their notes on. Ascend- 
ing the staircase, especially observe 
the morris dancers and foliage by way 
of banisters ; on one side of the 
upper cloister the ceiling is in rich 
artesonadOf and stalactitical. The 
handsome library is fitted with Louis 
XIV. book-cases and gallery: in a 
smaller room are preserved many most 
interesting illuminated manuscripts, 
and books, of which the most re- 
markable are an illuminated MS. of 
the 15th c^nty., Libro de las daras e 
mrtuGsas mttgeres, attributed to Don 
Alvaro de Luna. Ohras de Seneca^ 
MS. of the 15th centy. ; a small 
Bible, 14th centy., finely illuminated. 
A large collection of early printed 
books and autographs of Fray Louis 
de Leon ; and also such works as are 
prohibited by the liber expurgatorius, 
which the obliging librarian will be 
glad to show to visitors. The library 
is rich in theology, editions of Aris- 
totle, works of Tostado, &c. 

Passing through some quaint tapes- 
try-clad rooms is the Sala del Claostro, 
a modem saloon, in which the doc- 
tors and heads of houses assemble in 
conclave Here the student about to 
** dispute ** or ** wrangle " was formerly 
placed with a sentinel at the door, for 
25 hours, to consider his subject 
quietly. 

Proceeding N.W,, the vast open 
spaces once crowded with convents 
will give some idea of the frightful 
devastation caused by the French. In 
order to fortify ttis commanding 
quarter, they demolished San Benito, 
San YJcente, La Merced, and Los 
Gayetanos, and levelled sdl the houses 
up to San Bernardo, to make a glacis. 
These forts were stormed by the Duke 
in person, June 27, 1812, and although 
defended by 800 picked men and 20 
cannon surrendered after a feeble re- 
sistance. Thus were captured in a 
few hours bastions which it had occu- 
pied the enemy three long years to 



construct, for which the palatial 
abodes of religion and learning were 
razed ; and this in the face of Mar- 
monfs superior army, which did not 
venture to interfere. 

Close to San Bernardo is the Colegio 
Kayor de Santiago Apostol (called 
also delArzohispOj afterthe Archbishop 
of Toledo, Alonso de Fonseca, its 
founder). This fine edifice is now 
£1 Colegio de Nobles Irlandeses. 
Their original college was founded in 
1592 by Philip 11., and dedicated to 
St. Patrick. Here from 12 to 20 
Irish students are usually in train- 
ing for the priesthood. The Eev. 
John CJowan is the present rector. 
The students follow their course of 
theology and law at the seminary, 
where they receive their degrees. 
The edifice itself was began in 1 521 
by Pedro de Ibarra at the best period 
of the cinquecento style of architec- 
ture. The elegant Fatio has fluted 
pillars, and medallions with sculptured 
heads of warriors in caps or helmets, 
full of grace and variety of design. 
Ibarra was aided by Alonso de Oovar- 
rubias and by Berruguete : thus the 
three great artistic architects of their 
age were simultaneously employed, 
each vying in honourable rivalry to 
outdo the other. Some of ^the work 
is in the transition period from the 
Gothic to tixe Benaissance. Berru- 
guete in 1529 undertook to "build, 
carve, and paint" the retahlo of the 
chapel : Ponz (xii. 234) gives an ex- 
tract from the original agreement. 
The noble work was finished m 1531. 
The 8 paintings are rather coldly 
coloured, and the drawing resembles 
that of Juan de Bologna ; the upper 4 
are the best. The subjects are (on 
the 1.) the Descent of the Holy Ghost, 
Ananias and Sapphira, the Finding of 
Moses, Presentation in the Temple; (on 
the rt.). Ascension, Baptism, Flight 
into Egypt, Adoration of the Shep- 
herds. The two lower are copies, 
the invaders having abstracted the 
originals. The library windows com- 
mand a fine view of the Cathedral and 
huge Seminary. The Lecture-room 
is handsome, and some rich vestments 
may be seen in the sacristy. 
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§ 3. Ohubohes and Sbminabt. 

Nearly due E. of the Irish College 
(plan D. 3) is the large chapel of lu 
Agnstixuui Becoletas, a once magnifi- 
cent convent, founded in 1626 hy 
Manuel de Zuniga, Conde de Mon- 
terey, and favourite of Philip IV. 
This *' good slow man," according to 
Clarendon, having married a sister of 
the all-powerful Conde Duque, was hy 
him appointed viceroy at Naples. He 
there became so rich, that a poor 
woman, who had a longing to see 
Philip IV., when thanking the king 
for granting her an audience, prayed 
that ** God might make him also vice- 
roy of Naples." The convent was 
bmlt by Juan Fontana. The ch., a 
pure Latin cross, is one of the finest 
in Salamanca and is decorated with 
some of the commoner species of 
Italian marbles. There is a small 
quantity of giaXlo antico on the inlaid 
pulpit, and some verde antico and 
hroccateUo at the high altar, with a 
narrow frame of Settebasi dorata round 
each altar-piece. The tabernacle has 
colonnettes of lapis lazuli and some 
red jasper. The rotable is handsome 
and original, being formed in panels, 
with 8 columns of Pyrenean marble 
(ro880 di Franda) in 2 rows, having 
gilded Corinthian capitals. The tombs 
of the founder and ms wife are toler- 
ably well carved but vulgar. Over 
the high altar is Eibera's celebrated 
" Conception," and above it 4 indif- 
ferent paintings by Stanziani ; in the 
rt. transept an ♦excellent Ribera — 
the Virgin and Child, with Dominic 
and Anthony of Padua. Si Janu- 
arius kneeling on the clouds, in the 
lower part of the ch., is also by Ribera, 
The remaining pictures in the ch. are 
of little value. It is believed, how- 
ever, that better ones exist in the 
Nunnery, which is closed to male 
visitors. Monterey was viceroy at 
the period when the Neapolitan school 
was in some repute, and he is known 
to have formed a collection of works 
of art, which may probably be buried 
within the precincts of this sanctum 
sanctorum. His palace (§ 4), gutted by 



the French, stands opposite the con- 
vent (plan 11). 

Turning S. from this point, we pass 
on the 1. the late Gotmo ch. of San 
Benito, with some good features, and 
reach, on the rt, the enormous pile of 
the Jesnitas (La Glerica), built in 1614, 
now a clerical Seminary (plan E. 3). 
The chapel, with its portals, towers, 
and cupolas are more striking from 
size than good art. In the sacristy 
are copies of 4 small pictures by 
Bubens (originals at Madrid), and a 
wooden statue of Christ at the pillar, 
by Carmona. In a chapel at the end 
of a long corridor is a large ivory doU, 
representing St. Michael, 

Opposite the Seminario is the *Ca8a 
de Ub Conchas, studded with stone 
shells, the heraldic badge of its owner. 
It has a fine patio and good ceiling 
over the staircase, and may be con- 
sidered the most complete house in 
Spain of its period, which corresponds 
with the florid Burgundian style of 
the Low Countries. 

Betuming to the Cathedral, and 
passing between it and the Colegio 
Viejo, we soon reach the ch. of San 
Esteban, commonly called Santo Do- 
mingo, a Dominican convent (plan 
19). It has retained the old name 
of San Esteban, because, when an 
earlier one near the Tormes was de- 
stroyed by a flood in Nov. 1256, this 
parish ch. was assigned to that order, 
and one of the finest externally en- 
riched Gothic buildings in the world 
was erected. The benefactors were 
Juan Alvarez de Toledo, uncle to the 
great Alva, and Diego de Deza, tutor 
to Prince Juan (who died at Sala- 
manca, Oct. 7, 1497) and afterwards 
Archbishop of Seville. This true 
Dominican was, like Philip II., a 
patron of art, protector of Columbus, 
and sincere even in his bigotry. He 
also founded the College of Santo 
Tomas at Seville The elaborate 
fa9ade and portal almost rivals that 
of the University Library. The 
creamy stone is worked into saints, 
apostles, candelabra, and richest ca- 
price. The martyrdom of the tutelar 
IS a groiip, sculptured in stone by 
Juan Antonio Coroni of Milan, On 
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the stone in the centre, upon which the 
saint is leaning his 1. hand, the artist 
has cut his name : the date (1610) is 
cut upon the stone "which one of the 
persecutors (to the extreme 1.) is about 
to pick up from the ground. The 
medallions on the facade in the Gothic 
style represent St. George, David, 
St. James and Abraham. The frieze 
of children and horses in the second 
tier is very fine. The entrance into 
the noble ch. is under an elliptical 
arch, which supports the core, beyond 
which all is brilliant, nay, the centre 
altar and two side ones are overdone 
with gilding. They are by Churri- 
guera himself. The ch. is a Latin 
cross : at the end of the nave above 
the elliptical arch is painted in fresco 
by Antonio Palomino^ the " Triumph 
of Religion.*' The roof is richly stud- 
ded; the retdblo has a good martyr- 
dom of St. Stephen by CCaudio Coello. 
In the centre isastatuette of the Virgin 
holding the Infant Saviomr in her 
arms. It is made of gilt bronze, and 
the throne on which she is seated has 
a series of figures in champ-leve 
enamel of the 12th centy. It is known 
by the name of V<rgen de la Vega, and 
probably belonged formerly to the old 
cathedraL Some fine statues by Sal- 
vador Garmona are in this retablo. In 
the chapel of San Pedro Martir (last 
on 1.) there exists a good painting On 
panel of the martyrdom ot St. Ursula. 
Notice in the Relicario the slippers 
which Piufl V. wore upon the occasion 
when he received the Prince after the 
victory. The wooden urn in the 
centre of the apartment contains the 
bones of the Duke and Duchess de 
Alba. In the Sala Gapitnla, built in 
1637, are some bas-reliefs of the 13th 
centy. The doister is bright and 
spacious, and contains some well- 
Bculptored ornamentation, most credit- 
ably restored of late years by workmen 
of the locality. Opening out of a long 
unpaved corridor on the S. side is the 
room De profundis where it is said 
Columbus explained for the first time 
his theories to the community. 

Columbus in 1484-6 was lodged in 
this convent ; Deza and the rest of the 
Dominicim Fathers, to their undying 



honour, espoused his scheme, which 
the ** Doctors " of the University had 
pronouncedtobe '*vain, impracticable, 
and resting on grounds too weak to 
merit the support of the government." 

In a chamber on the E. side of the 
cloister, formerly the library, has been 
arranged a small Provincial Masenm, 
open on Sunday and Thursday, from 
10 to 2. The pictures are worthless ; 
but in the cloister-room is a curious 
alabaster relief of the stigmata and 
foundation of the Franciscan order; 
and above, reached by a handsome 
staircase, is a good collection of en- 
gravings (monumentos historicos de 
Espafia). 

Nearly opposite, to the N.W., is the 
rich plateresque portal of las DneSias, 
founded in 1419, within which Santa 
Teresa received her Divine revela- 
tions. 

Continuing E., and passing on the 
rt. the large college of the military 
order of Calatrava, we reach a little 
ch. dedicated to our own Thomas k 
Becket (plan 9), with a triple Roman- 
esque apse and aroading. Beyond it, 
outside the gate, is the nunnery of 
the Bemardas (plan F. 6), whose . 
chapel, which contains 2 statues by 
Berruguete, is only open for a few 
minutes for mass at 7 in the morning. 

Bearing N.W. towards the theatre 
(plan 18) we arrive at a curious little 
building marked on the plan as a 
cross, and employed as a School of 
Surgery. Over the door is a Greek 
inscription, and a Latin conplet which 
is not unlikely to puzzle the classical 
traveller, until he is made aware of 
the fact that a dissecting-room in 
Spain is familiarly called an amphi- 
theatre. 

Ad caedes hominnm prlsca Amphitheatrft 
patebant : 
Ut longum discant yivere, nostra patent. 

The little oh. of San Jnsto (plan 
D. 5), with its beautiful doorway, was 
condemned to destruction in 1887. 

Near the gate of the same name 
(D. 6) is the nunnery of Espiritu Santo, 
destined, like Las Uuelgas at Burgos, 
for noble ladies, with a superb roof 
over the coro^ a good carved retablo 
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over the high altar, and a richly- 
chased portal by Bermguete. 

On the way to the stat. from the 
Plaza is passed the little ch. of San 
Mateo (B. 5), with a good Romanesque 
doorway. N.W. of it (plan 13) is 
the curious little oh. of San ICaroos, 
round in its plan, but having three 
apses inside. There are no columns, 
except some of granite in the porch. 
Returning to the Plaza Mayor, near 
its S.W. corner (D. 4), is the ch. of San 
Martin, with two good doorways, N. 
Gothic, and S. Renaissance. 

§4. Squabbs. 

The Plaza Mayor is one of the 
largest and handsomest squares in 
Spain (1700-33). A colonnade is 
erected on each side, underneath 
which to the N. is the Casa del Ayun- 
tamiento, or mansion-house, Ohur- 
rigueresque m style. In this Plaza 
bull-fights were given as recently as 
1863, and 16,000 to 20,000 spectators 
have often been accommodated. The 
centre is now occupied by a pleasant 
garden. Under the arcades is the 
> fashionable promenade of the town. 
The fa9ades on the S. and W. sides 
are adorned with busts of kings and 
worthies of Spain ; blank spaces have 
been left on fiie other sides for fUture 
great men. 

Below this square is the old Grass 
Market, Kaia de la Verdnra; here 
peasant girls may be seen with bright 
red handkerchief, and men and boys 
in black leggings. 

The silversmiths' shops are good, 
and contain a great variety of modem 
inexpensive local jewellery. 

Frc/menades: Alameda San Francisco 
(near the Irish College); Glorieta, 
near the Bull Ring. 

§ 5. Old Hodses. 

Among the houses best worth ob- 
serving in Salamanca is La Casa de la 
Sal, or Salinas, with its round-arched 
front, granite pillars, ornaments win- 
dows, and splendid patio (D. 4). 
Above is a projecting gallery, upheld 
by grandly carved fi^re-supports in 



the boldest Italian style, life size and 
of stone, representing the victories of 
Charles Y . over the Turks ,* they are 
among the finest sculptures in Sala- 
manca. At the N.B. comer of the 
adjacent Plazuela de la Yerba is the 
octagonal Torre del Glavero, a good 
specimen of the medieval Castilian 
keep, with those little bartizan turrets, 
one on each face, which occur at Ooria, 
Coca, Segovia, Ckiudamur, and else- 
where. Returning to the nunnery of 
the Recoletas (plan 11), the Palado 
del Oonde de Monterey, before men- 
tioned, has two remarkably elegant 
turrets or miradores, with an upper 
gallery of open arcaded windows, 
which look like a rich lace Aringe of 
the solid basement below. A few yds. 
N., on the rt., is the Casa da las 
Mnertes (or DuendeSy ghosts), built by 
Archbishop Fonseca, whose bust, with 
those of nis two nephews, is sculp- 
tured in front It was long supposed 
to be haunted, whence its name. 

Opposite the Caf^ Suizo is an old 
house with a Bermguete firont and 
portal, and medallionB of the founder 
and his wife, a very common Spanish 
cinquecento decoration. The house of 
the Marques de Almarza, in the Plaza 
de San Boal (B. 4), has a rosette- 
studded arch at the entrance, and six 
medallions in the patio, with portrait 
busts of members of the family. Here 
the Duke lodged when in Salamanca 
in 1812. 

Descending to the bridge, before 
reaching it, on the 1., is the ch. of 
Santiago, with some good carving on 
the presses of its sacristy. The 
bridge is most picturesque from every 
point of view, and its masonry, and 
Roman foundations, should be parti- 
cularly observed. A fine view of the 
city with the river in the foreground 
may be enjoyed by crossing fi[rBt the 
Tormes, and then the rivulet Zurguen, 
beyond it to the rt. 

Before returning to the city, the 
traveller should make a point of visit- 
ing the Colegio de la Yega, which lies 
among the meadows a few hundred 
yds. S.E. It is now a private resi- 
dence, but the gardener will open the 
gate (small fee). Here i9 a fine 
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fragment of an ancient ^cloister, con- 
sisting of 5 small arches with 14 shafts, 
and capitals quaintly carved with 
animals, birds and figures. There are 
also 6 larger arches supported by short 
pillars, 8 of them pointed, with dog- 
tooth moulding, and 3 round, appa- 
rently Byzantine. 

§ 6. HiSTOBiOAL Notice. 

Salamanca (Salmantica), a name 
some have derived from Elman, the 
Iberian god of war, was a large and 
ancient city of the Vettones, Plutarch 
(De Virt. Mul.) calls it ficytiK'n x6\is; 
he relates how, 582 u.o., Hannibal 
raised its siege, the Spaniards having 
*' promised to pay" 800 talents of 
silver and give 800 hostages, but per- 
formed neither ; thereupon ^e Punic 
<diief, not to be so done, came back 
and gave the place up to plunder, 
having first ordered the male popula- 
tion to come out with jackets, and 
without arms or cloaks. The women, 
however, hid swords under their 
sayas; and when the Mass«sylian 
guard placed over the prisoners left 
their charge to join in the pillage, these 
Amazons armed the men, who killed 
many of the plunderers. Under the 
Romans Salamanca became the ninth 
military station on the Via Plata, the 
broad road from Santander to Merida 
and Cadiz. The Goths patronised 
Salamanca, and here coined money in 
gold. Ravaged by the Moors, and 
finally reconquered by the Spaniards 
in 1055, the city abounds with very 
interesting specimens of architecture, 
especially of the Romanesque, late 
Gothic, or plateresque, and Renais- 
sance styles. The pure pointed style 
of the 13th and 14th centuries is en- 
tirely absent, but Bococo is abundant, 
for Jos^ Ohurrieuera, the heresiarch 
of bad taste, and whose name is syno- 
nymous with absurdity, was bom here 
about 1660. 

The pride of Salamanca was laid in 
the dust by the French, whose ravages 
were tlius described by the Duke, 
June 18th, 1812 :— ** The enemy eva- 
cuated on the 16th, leaving a gamson 
in the fortifications which they have 



erected on the rums of the colleges 
and convents which they have de- 
molished." " Tlie French among other 
acts of violence have destroyed 13 out 
of 25 convents, and 20 of 25 colleges 
which existed in this celebrated seat 
of learning." Again, Feb. 10, 1813, 
he writes : — ^** I have received intelli- 
gence that the enemy have destroyed 
the remaining colleges and other large 
buildings which were at Salamanca, 
in order to use the timber for firewood." 
The western portion of Salamanca is 
consequently one heap of ruins.t 

The first university in Castile was 
that founded at Palencia by Alonso 
VIII., which induced Alonso IX. of 
Leon to establish this one. When the 
two kingdoms were united under his 
son St. Ferdinand, Palencia W6U3 in- 
corporated with Salamanca, and he 
gave the united universities new 
statutes in 1243. Alonso el Sabio, 
his son, favoured this seat of learning, 
and endowed professorships in 1254. 
Oxford takes precedence of Salamanca, 
a question decided at the Council of 
Constance, 1414, when Henry de Aben- 
don, warden of Merton, advocated our 
university, a decision the Spaniards 
never forgave. Salamanca was first 
governed by its own Rector; and by a 
code drawn up in 1300 this oflScer, one 
of great authority, was chosen for a 
year every 11th of September, and en- 
tered into his functions on the 25th. 
The discipline of the university was 
placed under his tribunaLJ 

t For what Salanumca was before Key and 
Marmont occupied the dty, consalt ' Historia 
de Salamanca,' Gil Gonzalez de Avila, 4to., Sala- 
manca, 1606 ; and ' Compendio Histdrioo,' Ber- 
nardo Dorado, 4to., Salamanca, 1768, lt76 ; 
Ponz, xii. ; Florez. * Esp. Sag.,' zii. ; « Historia/ 
Pedro Chacon, 8vo. ; the apologetlcal * Besefia 
Hf8t6rica,' M. H. Davila, 8vo., Salam. 1849; 
* Recnerdos y Bellezasde fispafia,' 1 vol., 1865 ; 
' Salamanca Artfstica y Monumental,' por Dr. 
Modesto Falcon, 1 vol. ; ' Quia de Salamanca,' 
by tbe same author, 1 vol., Salam. 1868. 

X The details of office, and the description of 
the silver bedels (maceros), the tufta or gowns 
(roscas), and the old cock crest (becas), em- 
blematic of nobility, and the particulars of tbe 
hoods that were worn with the gown, Hanto or 
Loba de Buriel, and much more, will be found 
in Davila and Daroda,and also in Salazar's 
chronicle of the * Oran Cardenai,' ii. 11, and in 
that quaint old * Handbook ' for Spain, * 6ran- 
dezcu de Eipajia^ i'eOro Aledina .1566, p. 9^. 
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Salamanca, which in the 14th centy. 
boasted of 10,000 students, had already 
in the 16th declined to 5000, and it 
continued to languish until the French 
invasion ; now it numbers about 1400. 
The establishment of local universities 
in large cities in Spain has broken up 
the monopoly which Salamanca once 
enjoyed ; it is now almost exclusively 
reduced to students of the province. 

At Salamanca Philip II. was married 
(Nov. 13, 1543) to Maria of Portugal, 
upon which occasion gown and town, 
the city and the dons, outdid them- 
selves in buU-fights, in order to wipe 
away all memory of the part the city 
had taken against his father in the 
outbreak of 1521. The leader of the 
Patriots, or Comunero8t on that occa- 
sion was one Valloria, a hotero, or 
maker of wine pigskins. This agita- 
tor plundered the colleges, their plate- 
cbests, butteries, and cellars, so effec- 
tually, that the delighted mob made 
every one swear this oath of allegiance 
— Juras d Bios no hdber mas Rey, ni 
Papat que Valloria, This Oastilian 
Jack Cade was hanged April 23, 1521. 

§ 7. ExoDBSiONS. — ^Thb Battle. 

A. To the Battle-field of Salamanca, 
4 m. beyond the bridge; carriage- 
road. 

The Battle of Salamanca. 

The battle of Salamanca was the 
culmination of a series of manoeuvres 
in which Wellington was pitted against 
one of the best tacticians among Na- 
poleon's generals, and of which some 
detail must be given in order that the 
battle itself may be understood. 

On the 17th of June. 1812, Welling- 
ton crossed the Tormes by the fords 
near Salamanca, and Marmont, hav- 
ing thrown garrisons into the forts 
about that town, withdrew behind the 
Douro. On the 20th Wellington cap- 
tured the forts, and having blown them 
up followed Marmont, with the inten- 
tion of falling on him. 

On the 8th of July Marmont lay 
with his right at Tore, his centi'o at 
Tordesillas, and his left at Simancns on 



the Pisuerga. Wellington lay with 
his left on the Guarena, his centre at 
Trabancos, and his right at Eueda. 
The waters of the Douro were high, 
and Wellington hoping that Marmont, 
being short of supplies, would have to 
scatter for food, decided to wait,] a 
better opportunity for attack. In this 
he was disappointed, for Marmont held 
his intention, and consequently made 
further efforts to gain the Rodrigo 
road before Wellington should be able 
to. In this effort he overreached him- 
self, and giving Wellington an oppor- 
tunity for attack, brought on the battle 
of Salamanca. Marmont had with him 
42,000 men and 74 guns, and Welling- 
ton commanded 46,400, of whom 3500 
were Spaniards, and 60 guns. 

On the morning of the 22nd Wel- 
lington made preparations for his 
retreat, hiding his forces in the rugged 
ground to the south-east of Salamanca. 
Marmont sent a force against the 
Arapiles or Hermanitos, two hills due 
east of the village of Arapiles, a little 
distant from his left and the English 
right. Bushing up the easternmost 
of these, the French captured it, and 
almost gained the western. On the 
latter Wellington remained during the 
day. The waggons were now in 
motion, and raising a dust, caused 
Marmont to imagine that the English 
retreat to Bodrigo would be secured 
before he could interpose. Therefore, 
thinking that his position on the 
Arapiles would cause Wellington to 
retire, Marmont brought up Foy's and 
Feroy's divisions, placing the first 
between the French Arapiles and N. 
Senora de la Pefla, and the second on 
a ridge behind Foy's, to hasten the 
movement. At the same time the 
French right was ordered to close in 
through the forest between the Arapiles 
and Babila Fuenta. Wellington was 
thus caused to change his front, his 
fornaer front becoming his rear, and 
his left his right. Breaks and hollows 
screened his men, and the few that 
could be seen by the French seemed 
to point to the Bodrigo road. Still 
the French right did not arrive, and 
Marmont, fearing the Allies would 
effect their retreat before his disposi- 
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tions werecomplete, ordered Thomibre's 
diyision from the left to make a flank 
movement and threaten the Rodrigo 
road ; then hastening his other divi- 
sions, he waited till Wellington should 
move to oppose Thomi^re, designing, 
when he should, to fall on him by the 
village of Arapiles with six divisions 
and Beyer's dragoons. In these cir- 
cumstances the two armies embraced 
the oval basin formed by the ridges of 
hills. The north and west half of 
the basin formed the Allies* position. 
The eastern heights were held by the 
French, and Thomi^re was moving 
along the south, but vnth a wide loose 
march. The forest to the south-east 
of the Arapiles was to cover the French 
centre, but this was not yet occupied. 
Thomifere's artillery opened fire, and 
it seemed that the Allies' position was 
surrounded. Wellington, who had 
retired for refreshment, returned at 
3 P.M., and seeing Thomi^re gra- 
dually increasing his distance from 
the rest of the army on his right, deter- 
mined to profit immediately from his 
error. Some troops from the English 
Arapiles, and those concealed in the 
hollows and breaks, rushed into the 
basin and formed line of battle. Mar- 
mont then ordered Thomifere's division 
to halt, and assaulted the English 
Arapiles with Bonnet's division. At 
5 P.M. Pakenham, issuing from the 
woods about ALdea Tejada, fell like a 
thunderbolt on Thomi^re's leading 
troops, killing Thomi^e himself, and, 
with the assistance of the cavalry, com- 
pletely routing the whole division. At 
the same time Bonnet* s attack was 
repulsed. 

The troops from Babila Fuente had 
now pushed through the forest and 
covered Thomi^re's division while it 
rallied. Pack, vfdth his Portuguese, 
now assailed the French Arapiles, but 
was repulsed and well-nigh routed, 
Glausel, who on Marmont retiring 
wounded, had taken command of the 
French, having secured his line of 
retreat, determined to make one last 
effort to save the day. On a ridge of 
hills opposite the village of Arapiles 
the fourth and fifth divisions were 
posted, and the French dashing up the 



hill won the ridge and crossed it. 
Pouring down the other side, they met 
with a check from the gallantry of the 
61st and 11th Regiments, and, attacked 
in fiank by the 53rd, lost the ground 
they had won. The Reserves being 
now brought up by Wellington, the 
French were forced to retreat along 
their whole line. Clausel posted the 
remnants of Thomi^re's ill-fated divi- 
sion on a steep ridge in the forest, 
covering the Alba de Tormes road, and 
conmienced slowly to retire. This force 
was commanded by Maucune, who 
fought with the full knowledge that 
the safety of the army depended on 
his efforts. The Allies attempted 
time after time to gain his position, 
but not till the retreat was secure did 
he relinguish it. Had the Spaniards 
still held Alba de Tormes, the destruc- 
tion of the French army would have 
been complete, but "Wellington had 
defeated 40,000 men in 40 minutes." 
After the battle, while riding behind 
the 43rd Regiment, he was struck in 
the thigh with a spent bullet, and his 
adversaries, Marmont, Thomi^re, and 
Bonnet were all badly wounded. 

The French in the battle lost 12,000 
men ; the Allies 5200, of whom 3176 
were British, The prize was 11 guns, 
many waggons, 6500 prisoners, two 
eagles, and many standards. Wellesley 
was made a Marquis, and received a 
grant of £100,000 to purchase estates. 

The results of this victory were that 
the road to Valladolid was open, and 
that Soult, raising the siege of Cadiz, 
evacuated the south of Spain. But 
its infiuence reached wider, for Napo- 
leon, hearing in the heart of Russia 
of the defeat of Marmont, held it an 
omen of evil, while the Russians and 
Germans were proportionately en- 
couraged to resistance. E. F. D. 0. 

From Arapiles ride over the hills to 
Alba de Tormes (8 m.). This ancient 
little town rises above the river Tormep, 
and is commanded by the finely-placed 
palace-castle, with its now ruined 
towers and machicolations. Its bridge 
resembles that of Toledo. Pop. 2800. 

In the Ch. of the Garmelitas des- 
calzas are the noble sepulchres of 
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Francisco Velazquez and Teresa his 
wife, also that of Simon G^larza, Juan 
de OvaUe and Dona Juana, with a 
child kneeling at their feet. The 
stately shrine, raised in 1750, forms 
the centre of the retahlo, and contains 
relics of Santa Teresa herself, the 
sainted foimder of the convent. 
Amongst the pictures by unknown 
artists are a San Vicente de Paul, and 
the death and taking the veil of 
Santa Teresa (both in the sacristy). 

Near the town is the Geronimite 
Convent, containing the tomb of Gu- 
tierrez Alvarez, Archb. of Toledo. 

B. To the Baths of Faente del 
Cailo (10} m.) ; road tolerably good ; 
it passes through Aldea Luenga and 
Huerta to BabUa Fuente, near which 
are the mineral springs. 

0. To the Baths of Ledesma, 25 m. 
N.W. Diligence service during the 
season (15th June to 15th Sept.). 
Coach daily to Ledesma (town) at 2 p.m. 
Fare 10 pes. The road passes through 
the villages of Tejares Carrasca de 
Barrega, and Parador de Arriba, to 
ElEstoblecimiento, 5 m. from Ledesma. 
The sulphurous springs lie ensconced 
in a wooded dell in the immediate 
vicinity of the river Tonnes ; they are 
several in number, and the hot mineral 
water is abuncisint. It is used both 
externally and internally. Kheu- 
matism, gout, and every kmd of skin 
disease can be beneficially treated 
here. 

The neighbourhood affords excellent 
shooting and fishing: hares, rabbits, 
partridges, abound, whilst the hawk, 
the vulture, and an occasional eagle, 
may also be shot by naturalistic sports- 
men. The district is of great antiqui ty, 
and the chief town, Ledesma (the 
Bletusa of the Romans), has a pictur- 
esque and feudal appearance. Its 
singular walls are considered to date 
anterior to the time of the Romans. 
The town stands on the Tormes, which 
is crossed by a fine bridge, built on 
Roman foundations. 

On leaving Salamanca the rly. de- 
scribes a wide curve, and crosses the 
Tormes at a point where its banks 
contract into a gorge, running thence 
*^rough deep cuttings to 



56 m. DoSUnos Stat., where it enters 
a forest of evergreen oak. An unin- 
teresting open country with occasional 
woods is traversed to 

83 m. Faente San Esteban Junct. 
Stat The town lies to the rt., the 
village of Boadilla to the 1. Rly.* to 
Barca d'Alva and Oporto (Rte. 61). 
The country now becomes more hilly 
and wooded. The Yeltes, an im- 
portant tributary of the Douro, is 
crossed before reaching 

94 m. Sancti Espiritns Stat, on the 
Rio de los Gavilanes. To the 1. rises 
a fine range of hills. Another tribu- 
tary of the Douro is crossed, and the 
rly. ascends in curves through a wild 
country of white cistus, heath, and 
purple lavender. From the high 
ground a view of the city opens out 
to 1., and the train descends in a long 
sweep to 

106 m. CIXTDAD EODEIGO Stat 
(6300), neariv a mile from the town. 

This ancient fortress rises on a 
slight eminence above the Agueda, 
wMch flows under the walls to the 
W., and is here intersected by small 
islands. The river is crossed by a 
long bridge, which leads to Portugal, 
the frontier of which is about 14 m. 
distant over the plains. 

This fortified place although **weak 
in itself," is, says the Duke, " the best 
chosen position of any frontier town 
that 1 have seen." It is one of the 
keys of Spain, hence the important 
part that it played in the retreats and 
sieges during the Peninsular war, when 
its capture, succeeded by that of Ba- 
dajoz, opened the way to the Duke to 
deliver Spain. 

The first siege, undertaken in the 
spring of 1810 by Massena and Ney, 
was a gross mistake, as during it the 
Duke was given time to prepare his 
lines at Torres Vedras. Although 
anxious to relieve the place, he refused 
to risk an action against an enemy 
** double his number in infantry, and 
three times so in cavalry." 

Siege of 1812. — Napoleon having 
drafted 60,000 of the best troops away 
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from Spain to fight in Bussia, a fresh 
disposal of the French forces in the 
PenlDsnla became necessary. Mar- 
mont was ordered to take command of 
the army of the North, fixing his head- 
quarters at Yalladolid, and Soult was 
to oppose Hill in the S., and if possible 
drive him back to Lisbon. The 
changes caused a disi)ersion of the 
French troops, and Wellington, in spite 
of the sickness in his camp, his bad 
transports, and the severity of the 
winter, determined at once to attack 
Giudad Eodrigo, which had been left 
on the withdrawal of Marmont to the 
N. with a small garrison, and the pos- 
session of which was important to him 
as a depot for his storeswhen he should 
push mto Spain. Therefore while 
Marmont, over-confident on account of 
the supposed want of siege artillery by 
the Ames, and little disposed to leave 
his camp in the cold weather, failed to 
take the proper precautions, Welling- 
ton, in the midst of &ost and snow, sud- 
denly crossed the Agueda at Mariabon 
and invested Giudaa Bodrigo on the 
7th January. Eodrigo had at the 
time a double enciente of two walls 
parallel to one another, the inner 
being now a promenade, the outer in 
1812 a faussebraye or rough parapet 
about 12 ft. high, and for outer de- 
fences earthworks thrown up by the 
Spaniards in 1810 round the suburbs, 
and three convents converted into 
fortified posts by the French. These 
convents were Santa Cruz on the N. W., 
San Francisco on the N.E., Santo Do- 
mingo on the S.E., each being about 
300 yards from the wall. To the N. 
are two Mils, the great and little Tesons. 
On the side of the great Tesons 800 
yards from the ramparts, was a lunette 
constructed by the French, protected 
by two batteries on the terrace of 
Sian Francisco at a distance of 350 
yards. 

The strength of the besieging army 
was 35,000, but the materials were de- 
fective, and the engineers wanting in 
experience. The siege train consisted 
of thirty-eight 24-p£8., and ammuni- 
tion was scarce. 

The besieged garrison numbered 
1900,and were provisioned for a mouth. 



During the night of the 8th Oolbome 
with 300 men captured the lunette 
on the great Teson, and a parallel was 
begun on the side of the hiU ; breach- 
ing batteries were also constructed, as 
Wellington,apprehensive of Marmont's 
approach, was anxious to hurry opera- 
tions. On the night of the 13th Santa 
Cruz, the fire from which interrupted 
approach, was captured, and breaching 
batteries opened. Two guns were 
turned against San Francisco. A 
sortie on the 14th delayed operations, 
but on the 15th San Francisco was 
carried by besiegers, thus allowing 
approaches to be continued to the little 
Teson, The great breach was at the 
extreme N. angle of the ramparts ; but 
Wellington, perceiving that the de- 
fenders had begun a retrenchment, 
directed a smaller breach to be made 
in the walls at a point immediately 
opposite the crest of the little Teson. 
Barrie was summoned on the 16th, 
but declared that he would bury him- 
self in the ruins of the town. On the 
19th both breaches were pronounced 
practicable, and Wellington issued 
precise orders for the assault. Picton 
was to attack the great breach from 
the right, and Oraufurd the little breach 
from the left, while Pack with the 
Portuffuese should make a false attack 
from the other side of the river. At 
7 P.M. the assault began, Picton's men 
rushed forward, and throwing the 
hay bags which they carried into the 
ditch, jumped down and escaladed the 
faussebraye. Twice they advanced 
against the inner line of defence, 
mounting the ladders in good order 
and with great bravery, but each time 
they met with a repulse. Meanwhile 
Oraufurd, having led his troops forward 
against the little breach, carried it 
at the first attempt, and in spite of 
the criticisms to the efiisct that the 
defenders of the breach did not do 
their duty, the fighting must have 
been y&cj severe, for here two generals, 
Oraufurd (the impetuous leader of the 
Light Division) and M*Kinnon, were 
killed with many of their men. The 
effect of this success was that the 
defence of the great breach was given 
up on the approach of the Light Divi- 
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with iDteresting churches and man- 
sions, though many are in a state of 
dilapidation, the result of sieges and 
pillage. A grand Castle of the 13th 
centy. still towers above the city, 
almost perfect. 

Tho *CATH£D&AL, N. of the Plaza 
Mayor, a building of the highest in- 
terest, was begun in 1190 by Ferdi- 
nand II. of Leon, and disfigured with 
well-meant additions in 1538 by Card. 
Tavera, abp. of Toledo, and formerly 
bp. of this see. It consists of nave, 
aisles, and short transepts of transition 
work, pointed arches, clustered pien, 
no triforium, clerestory of large middle- 
pointed 5-light windows, and late 
pointed apsidal chancel. Three deeply 
splayed pointed windows in the rt. 
aisle, of exquisite form, have elaborate 
Bomanesque carvings, and should be 
carefully examined inside and out. 
The ch. stands nearly S.K. instead 
of E.W., the N. end having a solid 
and fairly ^ood classical porch and 
tower. Witmii it is a ^splendid double 
doorway, deeply splayed, with won- 
derfully carved capitals and 12 figures 
of Saints on its shafts. The dividine 
shaft has a statue of the Virgin and 
Child. On the tympanum are the 
Last Supper and Passion scenes, with 
the Assumption and Coronation above. 
Over this entrance, within the ch., is 
a good arcade. At the 1. on entering 
is a beautiful square vaulted chapel, 
evidently intended as the base of one 
of the twin towers originally designed. 
On the 1. of the Coro is an excellent 
and original white marble relief of the 
Deposition with effective background, 
unacr a coloured and gilded round 
arch (1559). The figures are strangely 
muscular and burly. The nave has 
4 bays; and the aisle windows, as 
seen from within, are triple, though 
the central light alone is pierced. 

In the Ooro are stidls delicately 
carved by Bodrigo Aleman in late 
Gothic tracery and elegant arabesques ; 
under each seat is a quaint well- 
sculptured figure. The Puerta de las 
Cadenas in the rt. transept is Boman- 
esque, with 5 statues above i^ and 
hij^her up a row of 12 in niches, form- 
ing a most lovely arcade. Opeidng 
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siou who cleared the ramparts. Pack, 
whose false attack had become a real 
one, was now also in the town, and, 
surrounded on all sides, the French 
retreated to the Castle square and 
laid down their arms.— E. T. D. C. 

After Ciudad Bodrigo was taken, 
the Duke rode back to Gullegos ; he 
outstripped his suite, and arrived alone 
and in the dark. Marmont was so 
taken back by the rapidity and bril- 
liancy of this capture, that in his 
official report he observed, " There is 
something so incomprehensible in all 
this, that until I know more I refrain 
from any remarks." The captor was 
made an English earl, and the Cortes 
bestowed on him the rank of Grande, 
making him duke of his recovered 
fortress ; and by this title, Buque de 
Ciudad Bodrigo, Spaniards are fond 
of calling him. Ciudad Bodrigo be- 
came in the hands of the Duke an 
important base for future operations, 
and its capture may be termed the 
first blow by which he struck down 
the invader. 

In these glorious recollections con- 
sist its present interest, for it is now 
dull, poverty-striken, and perfectly 
unprovided with any requisite for real 
defence. 

The English position may be visited 
on the way from the stat. by turning 
to the rt. at the ruined convent of 
San Francisco, and ascending the teso 
of the same name to the N.W. Hence 
S. to Craufurd's Bedoubt (reducto), 
and by the teso pequeAo, below the 
walls, to the battery of Cristino and 
scanty ruins of Santa Cruz. A few 
hundred yds. further on, the city may 
be entered by the Puerta de la Colada, 
whence a narrow street ascends to the 
Plaza Mayor. On the 1., just beyond 
the plaza, is the Callo de Madrid and 
the little Inn. 

Ciudad Bodrigo was so called after 
the Conde Bodrigo Gonzalez Giron, 
who founded it in 1150. Three Boman 
columns, brought from ancient Mala- 
briga and preserved on the Plaza, are 
borne by the city for its arms. It has 
a bishop in partibus (Plulopopolis), 
suffragan to valladolid, with a dean 
and college of canons. It abounds 
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out of the 1. aisle is the ♦Cloister, of 
different dates; N. side, fine early- 
pointed work, in 5 hays of 3-light 
windows ; W., good early geometrical ; 
S. and E., poor flamhoyant. Against 
one of the piers in the N.W. angle is 
a Crucifixion, with the name of the 
first architect, Benito Sanchez ; while 
over the fine Benaissance doorway 
leading into the ch. is that of the 
later architect, Pedro Giiemez, and a 
medallion of both is placed on the door. 
The cathedral, being placed at the 
N.W. angle of the town, and exposed 
to the Teson, or detached Fort, which 
was captured by the British, tmder 
Graham, suffered much during the 
sieges. 

The classical Capilla de Cerralvo, 
close by on the S.E., built in 1658 
by Francisco Pacheco, Archbishop of 
Burgos, was converted into a powder- 
magazine, and blown up in 1818 by 
accident. 

The town walls were built by Ferdi- 
nand II., and the large square tower 
was erected by Henry 11. in 1372. 

The Duke, when here, lodged at La 
Oasa de Castro, in the Plazuela del 
Conde, further E., near the city gate. 
Its portal has 2 spiral pillars, with a 
lion on each. 

A quaint old bridge crosses the 
Agueda,on whose banks, Oct. 11, 1811, 
Julian Sanchez, the guerrilleroy sur- 
prised Mens. Keynaud, the governor, 
while out riding, and carried him off. 
The Spaniard treats his Fi-ench 
prisoner with hospitality, and yet the 
Don had taken up arms because his 
house had been burnt, his parents and 
sister murdered, and ho himself at 
that verv moment proscribed as a 
brigand oy Gen. Marchand (Toreno, 

X.). 

The costumes of the Oharro and 
Charra are to be seen in Oiudad Ro- 
drigo in great perfection on holidays. 

10 m. S. is El Bodon, where, Sept., 
1811, the Duke with 40,000 men re- 
pulsed Mannont with 60,000; and 
8 m. further, to the S.W., Fuente 
Oninaldo, a memorable head-quarters 
of the Duke. 

[From Fuente Ouinaldo the adven- 



turous traveller may ride 5 hrs. W. to 
Alfayates in Portugal, wind over the 
spurs of the Sierre de Mesas, and by 
Torre to (4 hrs.) Sabagal ; and thence 
N.W. to (3 hrs.) Fega, where (says 
Walter Scott), March 30th, 1811, the 
enemy's rear-guard was overtaken by 
our cavalry ; the route complete — 
they were pursued and cut up — ^for 
miles. 

4 m. further N.W. is the fortress 
city of Guarda (see below). 

Horsepath to Flasenoia by Las 
Batuecas (Ete. 59). 

On quitting Oiudad Rodrigo, the 
rly. continues through a dreary coun- 
try to 

127 m. Fuentes de OHoro Stat., 
the last place in Spain, which also 
figuered prominently in the great war. 
A few hundred yds. further is 

ViUar Formoso Stat. (B.), the first 
in Portugal. Money changed at a great 
loss. Here luggage is examined and 
carriages changed. The train then 
proceeds to 

132 m. Freineda Stat., once the 
head-quarters of the Duke. 9 m. N. 
is 

Almeida (1670), a frontier fortress of 
Portugal, on a gentle eminence, almost 
surrounded by a desert plain, or table, 
as the word signifies in Arabic. The 
citadel, never properly repaired since 
the Peninsular war, yet still one of 
the finest in Portugal, commands a 
full view of the surrounding country. 
The first result of the Duke*s victory 
at Fuentes de OHoro was the capture 
of Almeida, to relieve which Massena 
had risked the battle. 

166 m. Gnarda Stat. (5200), a lofty 
episcopal town on the Serra de Es- 
trella, about 18 m. from the Spanish 
frontier, with stout walls, and castle, 
which guarded the frontier against 
the Moors. These almost impreg- 
nable heights were abandoned, March 
29th, 1811, by Massena, who, with 
20,000 men, retired without firing a 
shot, before Picton, who had only 
three English and two Portuguese 
regiments. 
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Itoute 59. — Plaaencia to Ciudad Bodrigo. Sect. III. 



For a ftiller description of this 
beautiful line of rly., see Handbook to 
Portugal, Bte. 22. 

257 m. Fampilhosa Junct. Stat., for 
Lisbon 8., and Figueira da Foz, W. 
♦Buffet. Here carriages are again 
changed, and the line turns N. to 

320 m. Oporto Stat., upwards of a 
mile from the hotels. Luggage ex- 
amined. Carriage with two horses 
500 reis (2«. 3d.) [see Portugal^ Ete. 
16]. 



EOUTE 69. 

PLASENOIA TO CIUDAD BODBiaO, BY LAS 
BATUBOAS. 86 m. 

This equestrian excursion, although 
fatiguing, is interesting alike to the 
antiquarian, the artist, and the sports- 
man. Attend to the provend, and take 
a local guide. 

Leaving Plasencia, ascend toKuestra 
SeiLora del Puerto, whence the yiew is 
superb ; thence to 

6 m. Oliva. The courtyard of the 
count's house contains some Boman 
milliaiy stones. 

The costume of the peasantry now 
changes : the males wear leather jer- 
kins open at the arms; the women 
short serge petticoat-s of green, red, and 
yellow cloth, and they wear handker- 
chiefs of brilliant colour upon their 
heads. 

9 m. Capara. This solitary fiemu 
occupies the site of the ancient Am- 
bracia. To the 1. is a Boman bridge, 
quite UTiinjured, and, further on, a 
noble Boman granite archway. 

Hence the route continues alongside 



the old Boman road leading to Sala- 
manca. 

19 m. Abadia, a wretched hamlet, 
prettily situated under the Sierra 
de Bejar, at the head of the valley 
through which flows the Ambroz. 
Here is a square-built palace of the 
Dukes of Alva: it was formerly an 
abbey belonging to the Templars. It 
was here that the celebrated Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo retired in 1573, 
after his recall from the LowGountries, 
and his disgrace. The gardens around 
this palace were the Duke of Alva's 
delight : he decorated them with foun- 
tains and statues, wrought at Florence 
by Francesco Gamillam. The French 
laid waste this charming retreat The 
fountain is now dry, and the ground 
strewn with broken sculpture. 

26 m. Lagnnilla. Thence through 
a wood of gigantic chestnuts to Val 
de Nieve. Afterwards a streamlet is 
crossed which divides Leon firom 
Estremadura. Ascending again, ride 
onto 

41 m. HergTUJuela. The fish of 
the Bio Batuecas Cabesudo and the 
Cuerpo del Hombre (tributaries of the 
Bio Alagon) are especially fine and 
plentiful. 

The road now continues for IJ hr. 
up and down the heathery hills, 
covered with aromatic shrubs. The 
district to the rt. is called la Tierra de 
las Hurdes (or Jurdes). The word — 
preserved in the Basque — signifies a 

pig- 

This district was long believed to 
be haunted by demons and inhabited 
by pagans; and in 1599, Garcia Ga- 
larza, Bishop of Ooria, when grantine 
a site for a Carmelite convent, rejoiced 
that Satan and his legions would soon 
be expelled by the holy brethren. 

44 m. LasBatuecas. The convent, 
which has lately been burnt, was 
formerly a little town. The monks 
established schools for the peasants, 
and lodging-quarters for all travellers. 
The surrounding eminences, covered 
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with fine timber, were studded tnth 
hermitages. A lofty wall, about 3 m. 
in ciroumference, enclosed gardens 
uid groves. El Santnaiio, a chapel 
of the Virgin, is perched on la P^la 
de Franda, a wild mountain height 
overlooking the valley. This **l^h 
place" is called ^ The Bock of 
France," because a Frenchman named 
Simon Vela, after travelling through 
all the known quarters of the vorld, 
here discovered the miraculous image 
on the 19tli of May, 1434 (see Hand- 
hook for Portugal, p. 20). On the 8th 
of September this sanctuary is visited 
by thousands. 

Quitting the convent^ a steep road 
leads rt., and commands a fine socces- 
gion of Alpine views. 

54 m. Alherca. This dingy hamlet 
is composed of prison-like houses built 
of granite. Its situation is, however, 
extremely beautifoL The ch. is worth 
a visit, and contains some curious 
reHcs. 

68 m. TenebrcMiu The load ti^ce 
is utterly uninteresting to 

86 m. Ciadad Bodrigo. (Bte. 58.) 



BOUTE 60. 

SALAMANCA TO PLASENOIA, BY BEJAB. 

Coach. 80 m. 

This is part of the ancient Boman 
road which ran from Santander to 
Cadiz through Caceres and Merida. 
It was of admirable construction, well 
provided with noble bridges, and 
marked with milliary stones. Living 
Salamanca by the bridge across the 
Tonnes, a dreary barren plain is tra- 
versed to 

ISpain, 92.] 



30 m. Fuente Boble, a poor village. 
Hereabouts the scenery improves as 
the mountains are approached, and 
the road ascends towards 

42 m. Bejar (13,000) on the river 
Cuerpo del Hombre. The Alcasar 
of the duque is a feudal edifice of 
striking appearance, with classical 
patio, fotmtain, and a fine view from 
the top. It was gutted by the French 
under Soult, when the pictures and 
fine collection of armour disappeared. 
Near Bejar a battle was fought, Feb. 
20, 1813, between the English under 
Lord Hill and the Fr^ioh commanded 
by Foy, in which the latter were 
routed. The inhabitants of Bejar, 
commanded by the Polish Colonel 
Fouky, made a gallant resistance to 
the royalist forces during the revolu- 
tioin of September, 1868. A consider- 
able trade in cloth is here carried on ,* 
nearly 200 different establishments 
employ 5000 hands in its manufiEkctuie, 
and the town is gaining daily in im- 
portance. Bailway to Salamanca in 
construction. 

On quitting Bejar, the river is crossed 
by the Fuente de la Magdalena^ and 
the road ascends to the Puerto de 
BaSbfl) a gi^) in the mountain ridge, 
on the.other side of which is 

50m.Baaos(1500). This beautifully- 
situated town, so called from its hot 
sulphur-springs (108° Fahr.), is visited 
by upwards of 2000 patients in the 
summer. The sides of the river Ambroz 
are laid out in pretty walks. The fine 
tower of the ch. of S. Maria deviates 
from the perpendicular. The wines 
grown in this neighbourhood are ex- 
cellent. 

Beyond BaSos abundant traces may 
be observed of the pavement and aban- 
doned bridges of the old Boman way 
(Via Plata). 

The road now descends into the 
picturesque valley of Ambroz. 

58 m. Aldea Kueva del Camino. 
Here are numerous wooden balconies 
and pleasant gardens. Several vil- 
lages are passed, the most important 
of which is 

T 
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69 m. 

leaching 



Boute 61. — Salamcmca to Oporto. 



Sect. III. 



Villar de Flaieneia, before 



80 m. FlaMneU. (Bte. 65.) 



KOUTE 61. 

SALAIIAHCA TO OPORTO, BY FUENTB SAW 
E8TBBAN AND THE DOUBO. 209 m. 

Bail. 

From (36 m.) Vuaite San Ettebui 
Jnnct. (Bte. 5S) the Douro line turns 
N.W., and passM teveii unimportant 
Blations on ks way to 

73 m. Jrogeneda Stat This little 
town, on a delta between the Agueda 
and Duero, was the Duke's head-quar- 
ters in May, 1811, while preparing for 
the attack on Ciudad Bodrigo. The 
Agueda is crossed just before reaching 



83 m. Baroa d'Alva Stat. Hence 
the traveller may descend the Douro 
in a wine boat (see Handbook for 
Portuqal, Bte. 82). The train follows 
the 1. bank of the river to 

90 m. Focinho Stat., beyond which 
an iron brid^ carrSes the train to the 
rt. bank, a little eftiort of 

111 m. Tua Stai Hence the rly. 
and the river keep company, through 
rooky defiles, above which rise tibe 
richest vineyards of Eur(^)e, to 

144 m. Peso da Eegoa Stai, in the 
very centre of the wine country. Here 
all the Oporto merchants have offices 
and stores. It is a good centre tor 
excursions. Near 

163 m. Mosteir6 Stat., the line quits 
the Douro, and runs through an in- 
teresting and beautiful country, more 
fully described in the Bajidbooh for 
PoHugal (Kte. 20). From 

20S m. Irmodnd* Jun<^. Stat., the 
northern rly. runs to Yalen^a and Tuy 
(Bte. 48), and our line turns S. to 

209 m. Oporto Stat (Bte. 58.) 
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INDEX AND DIRECTORY, 1893. 

%* Bfr. Marray takes this opportunity to thank trayellers who have from time to time sent 
bim their hotel bills with comments attached. Their assistance thus rendered has proved of 
great use in bringing this Index and Directory constantly up to date. He begs them kindly 
to continue the practice, and will consider it a favour in other travellers if they will do the 
same. 

Those who are careftQ not to beiovercharged at hotels wiU do wisely to ascertain the landlord's 
prices before depositing their baggage in their rooms. 



A. 
Abad, 889. 
AsADiA, 878. 
Abamia, 821, 222. 
Abando, 186. 

Abilsiba, Pubnte db, 889. 
Abbantbs, 894. 
Abbb8,835. 

ACBQDIA DBL PbADO RiYBB, 

160. 

ACEQUIA DEL ReT, 4i4. 
ACIBBIBO, 248. 

Adaja Rivbb, 86. 
Adba, 891. 

Posada Nueva, British 
Consular Agent. 
AOBAMON, 454. 
Aqbeda, 101. 

P. de Teodoro Ccutd. 
AouADULCB, 376, 408. 

AOUAMBSTAS. 800. 

AauATo, 109. 

Aguiama, Sisbba de, 886. 

AOUILAB, 880. 

Inns: Juan Munoz and 
Angel Simon. 
AouiLAB DB Campos. 108. 
Village 3 m. firom Bly. 
Stat. (Coaches). 
Pos. de Pedro Mestre, 

AOUILABBJO, 88. 

AOTTILAS, 374. 

British "^06 - Consul : 

T. H. Nafta, Esq. Eng. 

Service at 11 on Sun. 
ArrzooBBi, Momtb, 9. 
Alaoon, 586. 
Alagon Rtvbb, 878. 
Alab,108. 
Alab6, 657. 

Two wretched Posadas. 
Alaboon, 158. 
Alava, 181. 

Alava, province of; 178. 
Alatob, 666. 
[Bgain, — i. 93.] 



Albacete, 441. 

Inns : Frands-quillo, TOO 
yds. fit)m the stat., highly 
recommended, but small and 
often fhll; 10 pes. a day; 
Zomosa Boldan. 

Alba de Tobmes, 867. 

P. de Francisco Ace- 
bedo. Coaches firom Sala^ 
manca dally, 2i pes. 

Alba, Sibbba de, 99. 

Albabbactn, 160. 

Albateba, 468. 

Albbbca, 878. 

Albbbchb Rivbb, 188, 146. 

Albbbtiva MmBS, 181. 

Albubba, La, 896. 

Albufeba, 444. 

Albufbra, marshes o^ 668. 

Albufeba, Pantano de, 448. 

Albdfbbas de Adba, 891. 

Albu^ol, 891. 

Albuquebque, 888. 

AlcalI de CmsvBBT, 464. 

AloalX de Ebbo, 686. 

Alcala de Ouadaiba, 898. 
F. Aguila. 

ALOAli DE HENARES, 
161. 

Inns : Universo, 18, Calls 

Libreros. fedr, 6 pes. a day ; 

Ginuales, 49, Calle Santiago. 

Calift: Iberia, 28, Plaza 

Mayor, good. 

Post and Telegtaph Oi&oe : 
37, Calle de Libreros. 

Bull-Bing at the £. end of 
the city, on the Aragon road. 
Theatre: Cervantes. 
Aloanadbb, 97. 
AxoAihcBS, 866. 
Alcantaba, 888. 

Communication very bad. 
The only regular stage runs 
at night, both ways (9 hrs. 
to Arroyo). It is an uncom- 
fortable vehicle. Xt can be 



hired expressly to go by day 
for 60 pes. 

F. de Tomds Acosta 
Medina, 29 Cuatro Calles, 
fair food, poor rooms, no 
sanitary arrangements. 
Alcaktabilla, 374, 464. 
Aloantabillas, Lab, 401. 
Alcazab db San Juan, 148, 
441. 

Casa BriseHo, 8, Calle de 
la Estacion. Good Buffet. 
Alcazaba, Cebbo db, 366. 
Alceda, 110. 

Several Casas de Hues- 
pedes, open firom June 10 to 
Sept. 30. 
Aloiba, 444. 
Alcobendas, 106. 

P. de Vicente del Gallo, 
good. 
Alcobbb, 496. 
Alcocbb, 171. 

P. del Carmen, poor. 
Alcolea, las Ventas de, 806. 
Aloot, 460. 

H. de Rigai, 46, Calle San 
Nicolas. 

Rly. to Bocaireote in con- 
struction. 
Alcudia, 668. 

F. Colomar, poor ; J'', del 
Vapor, at the Port., much 
better. 
French Consulate. 
Steamer to Barcelona, 
Sun., 6 P.M., 23 ft. ; to 
Mabon, Wed., 5 p.m. 
Alcudia db Cebspiks, 448. 
Aldba del Cabbo, 886. 
Aldba Lubnqa, 268. 
Aldba Nueva, 878. 
Aldueso, 109. 
Albdua, gorge oi; 461. 
Aleobia db Alava, 9. 
Alfabo. 98. 
Alfatbtbs, 871. 
Alfabia, a private Villa, 669. 

2 r 
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ALOE0IBA8, 416. 

Buffet. 

T«w« : H. Calpe (J. 
Danero); Victoria de la 
Marina, on the beach ; good ; 
EngliBb spoken ; horeee may 
be hired here for the ride to 
Tarlfa or San Fernando. 
Clean and comfortable lodg- 
ings at Mrs. Ashton's. 

British Vice - Consul : 
J. ff. ffaynei, Esq. 

TJ.S.A. Consular-Agent. 

Railway completed to 
Ronda. 

Steamers : to Gibraltar 
three times daily in * hr. ; 
fore 6 r. ; to Ceuta, daily, 
weather permitting. Don- 
keyst 8 reals a day. 
axgemesi, 4aa. 
Aloodor, 126, 127. 

A TIT Air A BE ARAGOK, 167. 
Village 1 kil. from Rly. 
Stat. 

Fonda da Uu Termat, 
12i pes. ; Fonda y BaHos de 
Matheu, open all the year, 
from 9 to 12i^ pes. a day. 
In summer, good rooms at 
10 pes. a day in the new 
building across the road. 
F. de 7feKo«, 9 pes. ; F. de 
San Soque. Season from 
June 1 to Sept. 30. All 
three are near the station 
to the W. 
Omn. to Piedra. 

Alhama db Granada, Baths, 
878. 

Parador de San Francisco; 
P. de los Caball^ros. Accom- 
modation better at the baths, 
only open in the summer. 

Alhama de Murcia, 374. 

Alhahbra, 848. 

Alhamilla Baths, 876. 

AxHAQUIHfi, 410. 

Alhaurin, 882. 
Alhendin, 877. 
Alhondiquilla, 880. 

ALICAKTE, 469. 

Inns : "Bossio, well situ- 
ated in the Calle Duque de 
Zaragoza, im. from the sea, 
first-rate cooking and table 
wine, 10 pes. a day. Jfo- 
rina, feeing the Paseo de 
los MarUres, entrance from 
Calle San Fernando. Fopor, 
near the Mole, nolvv'. 

Oafiis : Comercio, Calle San 
Fernando; Suizo and Fs- 
pafM, Calle San Fernando. 

Omnibus, i pes., and ^ pes. 
for each trunk. 



Casino. 

Theatre : Principal N.W. 
of H. Bosslo. 

H.B.M. Yioe - Consul : 
J. W. Cummiitg, Esq. 

U.S.A. Consul : WiUiam 
Leach Giro. 

Medical Men: Senor 
Eftaristo Manero; Sefior 
Javier Saques (Homoeo- 
pathic'). 

Baths : Bafiosde Bonanza. 
Calle Princesa. 

Bankers: Messrs. Cfum- 
ming Brothers, at the Con- 
sulate, 35, Calle San Fer- 
nando. 

Spanish Steamers on 
Tues. in both directions 
along the coast. Other days 
uncertain. Consult local ad- 
vertisements. 
Aliseda, 282. 
Aliste River, 266. 
Aliva, mine of, 117. 
Atjugen, 286, 291. 
Allariz, 282. 
Aluadbn, mines of, 126. 

F. de Leopoldo. 
Alkadenejos, 126. 
Almagro, 146. 
AiJiANDOS, 647. 

Tolerable Inn. 
Almansa, 442. 
Al-Maksur, epitaph on, 201. 
Almaraz, bridge of, 279. 
Almazan, 100. 

i^LHEIDA, 271. 

Aluenara, 468. 
Almbkdralbjo, 296. 

ALMERIA» 874. 

Inns: R. Tortosa, good 
food and wine but very ex- 
pensive. Gran H. de Roma, 
comfortable and reasonable, 
food good, both In the Boule- 
vajrd del Principe. Comerdo, 
Puerta de Purchuna, cheap 
and tolerable. 

CbUb in the Boulevard 
del Principe. 

Casinos : Several, in pro- 
cess of re-organisation. 

Three Theatres, two of 
which are good. 

British Yioe-Oonsul : 
W. May Lindsay, Esq., 
Carretera de Granada. 

U.S.A. Consular-Agent: 
H. F. Fischer, Esq. 

Eng. Ch. Service at the 
Vice^nsulate on Sun. at 
11. 

Carriages, on hire in 
abundance. 

Steamers: to Cartagena 



on Sundays and ThursdayB ; 

to Malaga on Thursdays ; to 

Oran on Fridays. 
Almodovar Casti^ 807, 816. 
Almodovar del Pinar, 168. 
Alhokacid, 126. 
Almokte, 488. 
Alhorchon JuircT., 288, 880. 

Buffet, 25 min. halt. 
Almoriaka CJonvent, 422. 
Almorox, 146. 
Almourol, castle of; 294. 
Aluunecar, 391. 

F.MicvJda. 
Alhttradiel, 804. . 
Alora, 881. 

Inns: Garcia* Hiaigo; 
Navarro. 
Alpbdrbgas, Pckbto dr, 146. 
Alpera, 442. 
Alfujarras, 376. 
Alqubeia, 877, 467. 

AXSASUA, 9. 
BuffeL 
Altabe, fells of; 182. 
Altafdlla, 480. 
Altimira, Cdbva db, 118. 
Altobubt, Cahfillo db, 168. 
Altura, 464. 
Alvedro, 239. 
Alzola, 179. 
Amakdi, 222. 
Ambroz RrvBB, 272. 
Ahorebibta, 180. 

J^. de Sopelana; F, de 
Uhani. 
Ampolla,466. 
Amposta, 466. 
Ahurrio, 188. 
Amusco, 108. 
Andalucia Baja, 881. 
Andorra, 610. 

P. de Colonnes, clean but 
homely ; civil people. 
Andra, Sierra db, 116. 
Andujar, 806. 

Inns: Jose Carrion; Anr' 
tonio Martinez. 
Angostura del Rio, 877. 
Angostura Gorge, 411. 
Ano, Canal db, 118. 
Antequbra, 887. 

Fonda de Europa; F. de 
Fernandez. 
Antiquities, [26]. 
Anzanigo, 2 Posadas, 680. 
Anzuola, 180. 

Posada de Gai/arroao. 
Anzur Castlb, 880. 
Aqueduct of Tasraooa, 

496. 
Aragon, Kingdom of, 618. 
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Araqon Rivbb, 687. 
Abamatona Baths, 181. 
Aramatona River, 180. 
Aranda dk Duebo, 106. 

Clean posada behind the 

coach oflQce ; Casino In the 

Plaza Mayor. 

AILAKJTJ£Z, 147. 
BufPet. 

Oairiages at the station: 
4 pes. the first hour ; 3i pes. 
the following honrs ; the 
conrse, 2i pes. Bargain be- 
forehand. 

Inns : JEmbajadores, ex- 
cellent, bnt exorbitant ; Pas- 
tor, good ; OucUro Nadones, 
opposite the gardens. 

Arakzazu, 9. 

Aranzo db Mibl, 104. 

Akaya, 9. 

Arbazal, hermitage, 222. 

Arbo, 280. 

ABB(5e, 490. 

Abcade, 248. 

A BOAS, 168. 

Abghbna,464. , 

Inns : Jose Carretero; 
Manuel Abad. Baths only 
in the season. Omnibus, 6 
reals. 

Abchidoka, 888. 

Architbctueb, styles of,i[66]. 

Abchiyes of Sihancas, 121. 

Abco db Babra, 490. 

Abcos db la Fbonteba, 410. 

San Antonio, on the Jerez 

road ; Mariscal, in the Plaza. 

Oasinos : De la Atnistad, 

De la Union. 

Abcos de Mbdinaceli, 167. 

Abbchavalbta Baths, 181. 

Arenas, Las, 186. 

Fonda Nueva, good and 
cheap. 

Arenas, Puerta de, 846. 

Abbnosillo Baths, 806. 

Absnt8,477. 

Abeta, 183. 

ABfiVALO, 26. 

Inns : Casa de Viscaina, 
Plazuela de Santo Domingo ; 
F. de Pajarito. 

Abgamasilla de Alba, 149. 

Aboanda, 86. 

ABGELis-smt-iniB, 478. 

Aboentona Spbinos, 477. 

Abouel Riveb, 149. 

Abgdblles, eh. ot 218, 228. 

Abguis, Pantano db, 680. 

Abiza, 167. 

Ablaban. Puebto db, 181. 

Ablanza, San Pbdbo db, 104, 



Aeuilla, 878. 
ABHDSfA, 96, 170. 
Abnao, coal mine, 236. 
Aenedillo Baths, 98. 

Sstdblecimiento, good, 6J 

pes. a day. June 15 to Oct. 

15. P. de Monaco Parras, 

5 pes. 
Arnedillo Village, 98. 

F. de Pedro Diaz, fair. 
Arnedo, 98. 
Arnota River, 232. 
Arozo, Casa de, 149. 
Arrabla Valley, 181. 
Arras, Col de, 489. 
Arrigorriaga, 183. 
Arriondas, 218. 
Arroyo db la Encohienda, 

120. 
Arroyo db la Miel, 896. 
Arroyo DEL PuEBCO, 283. 
Arroyo db Malfartida, 282. 
Casa de Hue^^pedes, over 

the Cafe. Bed and dinner, 

4 pes. ; very poor food. 
Arta, 667. 
Abteaga, 178. 
Arteijo Baths, 260. 
Arvas, 211. 
Asking the Way, [46]. 

ASTILLEBO, 118. 

F. de Francisca Puerta, 

ASTOBGA, 202. 

Inn: Casa de Pochas, 

close to the city walls; 

clean, tolerable. Small Cafe. 
ASTBAIN, 648. 

AsTUBiAS, Customs in the, 189. 
Atalayas, 890. 
Atafuebca, 101. 
Atabfe, 389. 
Ateca, 168. 
Adnon, 170. 
AviA Rivbb, 280. 

AYILA, 26. 

Bufliet. Omnibus, 2 reals. 
Inns : Fonda Ingles, op- 
posite the W. fh)nt of Cathe- 
dral, fairly good, 8 pes. 
Caf^ : Zanetti, in the Mer- 
. cado Grande a4joining the 
church of San Pedro. Casino 
on the 1st floor. 

Post Office: in the Mer- 
cado Grande. 

Telegraph Offioe: Calle 
del Colegio (C. 5). 

Diligence daily to Bejar 
at 2 A.M. in 12 hrs., arriving 
fipom Bejar at 10 p.m. 
AviLES, 286. 

H. Restaurant La Iberia, 
Ayamonte, 432 : 2posadas. 



Ayegui, 644. 

Ayebbe, 630 : 3 posadas. 

Ayete, 8. 

Ayuella Rivbb, 286. 

Azambuja, 294. 

azabaque, 464. 

AzcoiTiA, 178. 

Fonda Elorzo. 
aznalcazab, 429. 
Aznal-fabache, 343, 399. 
AzFEiTiA, 179 : Inn, bad. 
AZQUETA, 644. 

B. 

Bablia Fubnte, 268. 

Tolerable accommodation 
at the baths. 

BADAJOZ, 291. 

Cafe at stat. pretty good. 
Tramway icom RIy. Stat 
to centre of town. 

Inn: F. Central, 1 m. 
distant, near the Plaza. D 
and B., 1 pes. ; poor food. 
Museum of Antiquitieis. 
Badalona, 477. 
Babza, 305. 
Bahahonde, 208. 
Bailen, 306. 

Ballastebos, 168. \ 

Balneabio db Ablanzon, 21. 
Pension, 6i pes. Bath, 
1 pes. 
Balsicas, 466. 
Banderas, Ponta de, 186. 
Baneza, 204. 
Bangs, 278. 

4 posadas ; lodgings in the 
season easily obtained. 

Coaches from Plasencia 
daily, 3i pes. 
Babbana Rivbb, 232. 
Babbastbo, 626. 

F. Zaragozana, Calle de 
Monzon, fair. Diligence for 
Huesca at 8 a.m., in 6 hrs., 
fare, 14 reals. Riding pre- 
ferable. Club : Circulo de la 
Amlstad. 
Babbete Fobd, 411. 
Barca, Celtic stone at, 251. 
Babca d'Alva, 274. 

BARCELONA, 478. 

Travellers are warned 
against street thieves. 

The hotels send no omni- 
bus, but a commissionnaire. 
Public omnibus to the cen- 
tral office in the Rambla, or 
to the principal hotels, 2 to 
6 reals, according to lug- 
gage. Private omnibus, 2 to 
4 fr. Porter iMozodeOtrdel) 
2 p 2 
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distinguished by liis metal 
ticket and rope, 1 to li fr. 

Hotels : — • Cuatro JVo* 
ciones (C. 4), well managed 
and comfortable, best situa- 
tion, 16 pes. a day, wine 
extra ; sleeping-car agency ; 
good sanitary arrangements, 
maid-servants for ladies. 
Gra^'d Continent '1,2, Plaza 
Catalnfia,^ good, every 
modern convenience; Cen- 
tral (Falcon), close by, good 
food, 10 pes., not including 
morning coffee or chocolate ; 
Oriente (C. 3) ; all these on 
the Kambla. F. Universo, 
well situated near the French 
Rly. Stat., old-fashioned, 
clean, good food. English 
interpreter. San Agmtin, 
tolerable; Espafla (B. 3), 
fair table, and Peninsular, 
both commercial, in the 
Calle San Pablo. 

Boardinc-Hoiuet (Coias 
deHuetpeaet) are numer- 
ous, and quieter as well as 
cheaper than the hotels, but 
they are not recommended 
for comfort, and are chiefly 
frequented by Spaniards. 
Banzini,e, Domitorio de San 
Francisco, 2nd floor, 5 to 
6 pes. a day. English, Mrs. 
Woolridgey widow of the 
late Consul, 387, Calle de la 
Diputacion, recommended. 
Also gives Spanish lessons. 

Cafifo: Colon and Leon 
de Or, both on the Kambla ; 
* Paris: SuizOt in the 
Plaza Real (C. 3), with 
a second entrance in the 
Rambla ; C^mtinental and 
PelayOf Plaza Catalufia 
(C. 1). Several of these are 
also restaurants. After the 
Opera, Caf^ y Rest. Martin, 
just opposite. 

Olubs : Ateneo, Rambla 
del Centre, good library and 
reading room; Liceo (see 
Theatres) ; Circulo de Bar- 
celonat and Circulo Bqvestre^ 
on the Kambla, the latter 
with an excellent riding- 
school. There is also a new 
English Club^ kdAsl Sailor^ 
InstUtUe, 

Engliah Churoh : 345, 
Calle de las Cortes ; Sunday 
Services 11 a.m. 5 p.m. ; 
chaplain, Eev. C. E. Tread- 
vodl, who also takes charge 
of British ships In harbour. 
Spanish Protestant Chapels 
and Schools in the CfuUe 
Asalto (B.4), and at Barcelo- 
neta (Calle de ftracla (F. 5)). 

H.B.M. Oonaul : WiUiam 



McFhersoP, Esq., 141, Via 
Provenza. Vice - Consul : 
Fred. Witty, Esq. Office, 
No. t, Calle Plata, S.W. 
of the Plaza San Sebastian 
(E. 4). Hours II to 2. 

U.S.A. Consulate : Ram- 
bla de Santa Monica 2—2°— 
Consul: Hon, Herbert W. 
Bowen, 

Guides and Courriers; En- 
rique Prats ; Pedro Tudury, 
both at the Hotel Cuatro 
Naclones. Speak English 
perfectly, and are highly 
recommended. 

Pott Oflloe in the Plasa 
Buensuceso. 

Telegraph Offioe:Plaza San 
Sebastian (E. 4), and Rambla 
Santa Monica (C. 4). 

Baths : Well - managed 
establishments at No. 3, 
Rambla de los Estudioe 
(C. 2); No. 3, Pasaje de U 
Paz; and at No. 9, Arco del 
Ttatro (^BafSos de Mata). 

Bankers : Girona, 2, Calle 
Ancha; Vidal, Porticos de 
Xifre; Boura, Calle Ancha; 
Cridit Lyonnais, 28, Rambla 
de Capucinos, M. Amus ; 
Calle Cristina. Union Bank 
of Spain and England 
(Limited), Calle Domitoriode 
San Francisco. 

Money • changera : Oui- 
tart. No. 37. KambU, beside 
H. Cuatro Naciones. 

Bailway Provisions*: Pa 
rent, 36. Rambla. 

English Bootor and Bis- 
pensary : Seflor Mandri, 25, 
Calle Itomitoriode San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Montgomery, 
comer of Calle Cortes and 
Rambla Catalufia. 

Photographers : Duran 
Bori, 33, Fernando; Marti, 
Rambla; AopoZeon, Rambla 
(near quay) and Calle Fer- 
nando; Cantd, 18. Calle 
Asalto. 

Booksellers : Alvaro Ver- 
daguer, 5, Rambla del Cen- 
tre; Piaget, No. 20; F. 
Lopet, for Spanish books, 
next door. 

Milliner : Franco. Ar- 
quimbau, 12, Puerta del 
Angel, reliable people. 

Bootmakers : Preixa, 26, 
Calle Fernando; Domingo, 
Calle Escudillers. 

Theatres : *Lioeo, Rambla 
de Capuchino8. tlie Italian 
Opera-house, which seats 
4UO0 persons, and disputes 
with Naples, Milan, and 
Reggio neU' Emilia the 



honour of being the largest in 
Europe. Performances flrst- 
rate. Prices vary so much 
that no rate can be given. 
Teatro Pzinoipal, on the 
Rambla, Spanish comedy 
and drama. T. Bomea, low 
comedy in the Catalan dia- 
lect. T. Novedades, ope- 
rettas. T. lixico, concerts, 
seances, &c. Oiroua in the 
Plaza Catalufia. 

Bull-ring near the stat. 
The fights here are con- 
sidered equal to those at 
Seville, Cadiz, or Valenda, 
and second only to those of 
Madrid. 

Baoes in May and Sept. 

Oabs: Cab-standa on the 
Rambla. Plaza del Angel, at 
rly. stats., and in most of 
the leading thoroughfares. 

Tariff : The Course - by 
day, 1 horse, 4 r., 2 horses, 
6 r.; alter 8 p.m. 6 r. and 
9 r. The Hour— by day, 
1 horse, 8 r. ; 2 horses, 10 r. ; 
after 8 p.m. 10 r. and 16 r. 

Tramways ply all over the 
town, and form the principal 
means of locomotion, as 
other conveyances are 
scarce. 

Railway Stations: Cen- 
tral booking office, where 
tickets may be taken and 
luggage registered (saving 
an immense amount of 
trouble and annoyance at 
the Stat.), opposite the 
Theatre ' Llceo.' For 
Gerona, Port Bou, Tarra- 
gona, and Valencia, Zaragoza 
and Madrid, Villanneva, 
Vails, Reas, and the Race- 



Steamers : Marseilles (22 
hrs.) every Wed. at 4 p.m. 
(Messageries Maritimes; : 
fare,lBt-class, 220 reals, table 
not included. Marseilles 
weekly by the Fraissinet 
line at the same hour; 
agent, Poggio, 2, Calle Mar- 
quess, E. of Plazadel Palacio. 
Valencia, Alicante and Cadis 
twice a month; oflBce, Calle 
Victoria. Palma (Balearic 
Isles), Mon. and Fri. at 5 p.m. 
in 13 hrs., retumingon Tues. 
and Thurs. : fare, 1st cabin, 
15 fr. ; 2nd class, 10 fr. ; 26, 
Calle del Palacio ; to Palma, 
vift Alcudia, Wed. 5 p.m. 
Fare to Alcudia, 23 fr. ; to 
Mahon (do.) on Wed. : fare, 
160 reals. Also steamers 
direct to Lisbon, Algiers, 
Hamburg, Genoa, and 
Naples. 
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Babcbna, 110, 119. 
Babcbna, ch. of, 227. 
Barcibnsb Castlb, 146. 
Babco, 209. 
Babco db Soto, 216. 
Babosa, battle of, 412. 
Babqdeba, 239. 
Babqubba, S. Yicemtb db 

LA, 118. 
BARRACASt 467- 
BaBRAU EDA, 434. 

Babranco dbl Gttadalaviab, 

160. 
Barrios, 412. 

Poeada del Cdballo, fair. 
Babbublo, 109. 
Basque Provinces, 172. 
Battle of Talavbra, 128. 
BaIubcas Ck)KyENT, 272. 
Batas Rivbb, 182. 
Batoya, 249. 

Poor inn. Dil. to Vigo, 

1 pes. 
Bayona, Islas db, 249. 
Bayokne, 547. 
Baza. 873. 

Baza, Sibbba db, 874. 
Beahud, 160. 
Bbasain, 9. 

Coaches in sammer for 

the Baths of Ormuiztegni 

and Qaviria 1 hr., 6 pes. 
Becebril, 198. 
Bbcerro, Cubvas db, 292. 
Bbdija Riveb, 161. 
Bedox, ch. of; 219. 
Broes, 116. 
Beqona, 178. 

BfiHOBIB, 6. 

Bbja to Lisbon, 488. 

Bly. fare 1st class, 3110 
reis. 
Bejar, 278. 

F. Cuatro Naciones, kept 
by Garcia, at the Puerta de 
Avila. 
Bejar, Sierra db, 272. 

BEIA.LCAZAR, 288. 

Bell-lloch, 606. 

Bbllpdio, 606. 

Bbllus Baths, 444. 

Bellveb, 610: decent inn. 

Belmrz, 880: tolerable inn. 

Belmoktb, 227. 

Bklobado, 102. 

P. de Benito BaXderrama^ 
8. side of Plaza; good and 
clean ; intelligent landlord. 

Bembimbbr, 204. 

Bbnajabi, 896. 

Bknaluab Bivbb, 896. 

Bkkalmaldbka, 896. 

P.de Maria Marques; P. 



de Antonio Gonsalet, 
Horses may be hired. 
Bbnaudalla, 878. 
Benaventb, 238. 

Inn where the Bio Seco 
coach puts up, very fair. 
Beniajak, 466. 
Benigablo, 464. 
Bbnicasiu, 464. 

F. de Ganchia. 
Benidoleig, 461. 
BbnifasX, 464. 
Bekifato, 444. 
Beni Hosmab peak, 426. 
Bbrceo, 80. 
Bebga, 608. 

Coach for Manresa meets 
the train. 
Berja, 877. 
Bbrhbo, 178. 
Brbnezga Eiybb, 194. 
Bbbnues, 680 : 4 humble inns. 
Bbrrugubtb, birthplace of; 

198. 
Bbsata, Caldas dr, 110. 
Bbsata Riveb, 109. 
Bbsiaks, 627. 
Bbtanzos, 208. 

P. de Torrado, 
Betbta, 171. 
Beza, Puebto de, 220. 
Bezkab, 878 : decent inn. 
BiAMEs, 476. 
Bidassoa Bivbb, 6. 
BiESCAS, 682. 

Tolerable inn near the 



BILBAO, 188. 

Inns: Terrasse, opposite 
the Stat. ; French cooking ; 
excellent. Station H.^nevr, 
Inglaterra and Antonia, 
good and clean; close to- 
gether on the Arsenal facing 
the bridge, 6 min. from the 
Stat., 8i to 10 pes. a day. 
Catalina, good food, com- 
mercial, 30 reals. (New hotel 
in construction at the slat., 
will probably be the best.) 
Bestaurant Prusiaruif S.E. 
of the Plaza Nueva ; Cafe 
SuizOy under the Fonda In- 
glaterra. 

Casino and Club Houses : 
La Sociedad BUbaina^ in 
the Plaza Mneva, one of the 
handsomest clubs in Spain, 

_i. fiiriiished with commodious 
reading-room and library, 
and supplied with English 
newspapers. El Sitw, Calle 
Bidebarrieta ; Club Nautico^ 
underneath the new Theatre. 
Theatre, close to the 



bridge, large and well built 
in a very bad style. Operas 
and Plays well performed. 

Bull-ring, outside the 
town on the road to Abando. 
It will seat 9215 persons. 
The bull-fights (the most 
renowned in North Spain) 
take place between the 16th 
and 25th of August. 

Post Office : Calle Ayala 
(Ensanche). 

Bailway: left bank to 
Portugalete; rt. bank to 
Arenas and Algorta. 

Tramway : L bank to Por-^ 
tugalete, and Santurce ; rt. 
bank to Arenas and Algorta. 

British Oonsul : iTomce 
TtmnOi Etq.t Calle de la 
Estacion. 

U.S.A. Consular Agent : 
SeSU/r Angel Urraza. 

English Physician: Dtu 
Service, Calle Estufa. 

•Rngliah Ch. : Service at 
Portugalete; tramway, see 
above. 

E. Chemist: Pinedo, 10, 
Calle de la Cruz. 

Bankers : Union Bank of 
Spain and England, 2, Som- 
breria ; Epalza and Son, 9, 
Calle Estufa ; Jacquet and 
Co. (Coutts). 

Baths : 7, Calle Ascao, and 
Calle Nueva. 
Blanca, N. S. db la, 285. 
Blanbs, 477. ' 
Boadilla, 86, 268. 

BOABDING-HODSES, [16]. 

Bobadilla, 881, 408. 

Good Buffet. Double 
bedded room at a cottage 
close by, small, but clean. 

Boca dbl Ikfiebko, 170. 

Bocaibente. 460. 

Boceguillas, 106. 

Good Posada in main street. 

BoDOK, 271. 

BoBZA BrvEB, 204, 226. 

BolaRos Castle, 147. 

Bollullos del Condado, 88. 
2 small lnn8. 

Bonanza, 400, 484. 

Borboras, 248. 

BoRDAS, 628. 

BORDETA, 489. 

BoBJA, 689. 

Parador de las DUigen- 
cias, large and good. 
BOBNOS, 411. 

Casa de Catalina Fu^rte. 
BososT, 628. 

F. Oomercio, fairly good, 
but extortionate; make a 
bai^aln. 
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BOSTIBAYETA QtTABRIES, 181. 

BouBO, Madame, 489. 

H. du Commerce; H. des 
Deux Nations. 
BonzAS, 249. 

BOVEDA. 206. 

Branas. 226. 
Branuelas, 204. 
Brazo Mayor, 399. 
Breda, 477 : P. de Pont, 
Brenes, 316. 
Bribiesca, 12. 
Bridge of Alcaih^aba, 288. 
BRmuBOA, 170. 
Brincola, 9. 
Briones, 96. 
Broccatello marble^ 466. 
Brollon, 206. 
^ROZAS, 283. 
^UENACHE, 168, 169. 
^UE, Sierra de, 682. 
BUGEDO, 11. 
BUITBAGO, 89, 106. 
Small posada. 

BUIXARRO QUABBIBS, 448. 

bujalance, 806. 
Bdll-fights, [67]. 
BuLNES, zinc mines of, 116. 
BUNOL. 461. 

3 small inns. 
BuRBiA River, 228. 

BURGASOT, 464. 

BuRGO, 208. 

BTTBGOS, 12. 

Hotels: Paris, Calle de 
Victoria, opposite thecavalry 
barracks, tolerable, 10 pea. 
and upwards. Nortec nearer 
the Cathedral, 10 pes., good 
i food and rooms, fair sanitary 
arrangements, ifonin, Calle 
del Ahnirante Bonifaz, E. of 
the Plaza Major, commer- 
cial, good food, 6 pes. Coach 
office below (Rte. 8). 

Claf<6s : Suizo and Iris, 
both on the Espolon Viesjo ; 
Salon, best, on the first floor 
of the Theatre buildings 
opposite. 

Post Office ; a few yards 
W. of H. de Paris. 

Telepnnkph Office : 46, Calle 
de S. Juan. 

Baths : Becuerdo, Calle 
de Badillos; Arxttelaf 37, 
Calle de la Puebla. 

Omnibus to the inns, with 
luggage, 1 pes. 

Carriage to the Cartuja, 
10 pes. ; Cartuja and Huel- 
gas, 12 pes. ; Cart\:^ja, Huel- 
gas, and round of sights in 
the town. 15 pes. 



BuRGUETB,646: decent posada. 

BUSDONGO, 211. 

Poor Inn. 
BusTio, 219. 

BUYEBES, 218. 

Btzantinb Remains, [66]. 



Caaveieo Convent, 288. 
Cabanes, 468. 

Cabanas de la Sagra, 123 : 
coach daily to (12 m.)Toledo. 
Cabanas, 108. 
Cabe River, 206. 
Cabbza del Buey, 288. 
Cabbzas, 899, 401. 
Cabezon, 22. 

Cabezon de Liebana, 117. 
Cabezon del Sal, 112. 
Cabbzubla, 282. 
Cabo db Gata, 876. 
Cabba, 880. 

Inns : F. Junco, F. Molina. 
Oaf<§ CaXtetas, 
Cabbera, 569. 
Cabrera River, 206. 
Cabriel River, 462. 
Cabbillas, pass of, 461. 
Caceres, 284. 

Inni: F. dd Comerdo, 
8 pes., good food, fair 
rooms. Posada de Antonio, 
homely, but comfortable; 
P. de Manuel del Pozo, 4, 
Calle Valdes ; P. dd Car- 
men, at the Stat. 
Bull-Hng. 
Cacin, 378. 

P. de Juan Garcia Cer- 
vera. 
Cadenas, 216. 
Cadiar 876: wretched Inn. 

CADIZ, 404. 

Inns^ *H.deFrance,\)&&i 
situation, Plaza Mina, N. of 
the town, with baths, ex- 
cellent ; 12i to 16 pes., 
according to rooms. H. de 
Paris, in a close street ; com- 
fortable, similar charges. 
*H. de Cadiz, Plaza de la 
Constltucion, well situated. 
Second class : Cuatro Nad- 
ones, good food; America, 
between the Plazas Mina 
and Constltucion, 10 pes. 

Caf^: Cerveceria Jnglesa, 
Calle Ancha, good lun- 
cheons. 

Casinos : Oaditano, Plaza 
de la Constltucion, Circulo 
Mercantil, Calle Ancha. 

Post Office : Plaza Calen- 
dara (Castello). 



English Club : 10, Calle 
Pozos de la Nieve. 

Telegraph Office : on the 
Alameda. 

Warm Baths: l,CaUedel 
Tinte, on S. side of Plaza 
Mina, 6 reals; 29, Calle 
Marzal. Good sea-bathing, 
Alameda de Apodaca. 

Bankers: Aramiburu, 1, 
Plaza de la Constltucion; 
Antonio Duarte, 14, Calle 
Rosario (Coutts) branch of 
Banco de Espafia. 

H.B.M. Consul : Patrick 
Henderson, Esq., 20, Ahu- 
mada. Vice-Consul : IT. ifoc- 
pherson, Esq. 

U.8.A. Oonsol: W, B. 
Turner, Esq., 9, Calle de 
Norte. 

Yachting Agent : Gonza- 
les U. Petty, 4, Calle Nueva. 
Theatres: El Principal, 
Calle de la Novena; Comico, 
Calle Murcia; El La-oar, 
for comedies and dances. 

Carnages : 2 pes. an hour 
or course ; 2 horses, 4 pes. 
Open breaks, 3 pes. 

Bookseller: Manuel Mo- 
rulas, 36, Calle San Fran- 
cisco. 

Public Libraries : I/i del 
Obispo ; La Provincial. 

Chiide and Courrier : Ftr- 
nando de Porras, at the H. 
de Paris, speaks English 
perfectly, highly recom- 
mended. 

Boats: to or from a 
steamer 4 reals, and 2 reals 
for every article of luggage. 
The same charge for luggage 
is claimed from the landing- 
place to the custom house, 
and again from the custom 
house to the hotel. Make a 
firm bargain, and keep your 
temper. 

Steamers frequent but ir- 
regular, and hours of depar- 
ture liable to change. Consult 
local newspapers and an- 
nouncements on the quay. 
To Lisbon, Thursday and 
Sunday ; Havre, once a fort- 
night ; Malaga, Alicante, 
Barcelona, Vigo, and La 
Corufia, 3 times a week ; New 
York, once a month ; London 
and Liverpool, twice a week; 
Canary Islands (Santa Cruz), 
8nd and 17th, (Las Pabnas) 
10th of each month, in 3 
days; 670 nautical miles, 922 
reals. To Tangier, Spanish 
Compania TransatlanHcUt 
I Mon., Wed., Fri., at 8 a.ii. 
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in about 7 hre. Steamers 
rather small. Office, 3, Oalle 
Isabel. Fare, 27 pes., re- 
tnming oq alternate days. 
This is, in some respects, the 
best way to get to Gibraltar, 
on acoomit of the badness 
of the roads. French Com- 
pagnie TransaUanUquet nn- 
certain. Office, 6, Calle 
Baloarte. Occasionally by 
I James ffaynes steamers, 
small and dirty ; take proyi- 
sions; fare, 40 pes. 

To Gibraltar, occasional 
steamer direct ; bad accom- 
modation. To Algeciras 8 
hrs. (for 6ibr.)> and Malaga 
24 hrs. , Tues. , Frid. , 7 A.M. 

Extract from the Consul's 
Report on the Trade and 
Commerce of Cadiz for the 
year 1889. — " Daring the 
last decade the trade and 
commerce ot Cadiz have 
been steadily decreasing, 
and it is evident that unless 
some steps are taken forth- 
with to arrest this down- 
ward progress the import- 
ance of Cadiz as a com- 
mercial centre and entrepdt 
will soon disappear. The 
trade of this once flourishing 
commercial city, which can 
alone exist by commerce, 
has been gradually diverted 
into other channels. Two 
causes which must in the 
near future also militate 
against the prosperity of 
Cadiz are the completion 
of the Bobadilla-Algeciras 
Railway, and the constuc- 
tion of docks at Gibraltar. 
The first must inevitably 
divert a considerable por- 
tion of the Cadiz trade to 
Gibraltar, and the construe* 
tion of the Gibraltar docks 
must largely withdraw 
trade from this port. Taking 
the statistics for the last 
eleven years the death rate 
shows no less a proportion 
than 44 '60 per lOOO, where- 
as London is 18*7; Berlin, 
20-4; Paris, 22-6; Vienna, 
25 ; Calcutta, 25*7 ; and 
Bombay, 28 ■ 3. In 1888, we 
find that of 2829 deaths 913, 
or 323 per 1000, were from 
diphtheria, typhus fever, 
and diseases of this class. 
There can be no doubt that 
this excessive mortality is 
owing to the want of an 
adequate supply of water, 
and the entire absence of a 
proper system of drainage. 



The supply of drinking 
water Is limited, and costs 
3s. 10(2. per lOUO gallons. 
There Is no water whatever 
to flush the sewers, such as 
they are, and in summer the 
effiuvium iu the streets is 
often so offensive that 
people are forced to seek 
relief in the purer air of the 
neighbouring villages. 

"323 British ships, of a 
tonnage of 126,177, entered 
the port of Cadiz during the 
p ist year, as against 303 of 
a tonnage of 100,613 in 
1888. The greater number 
of these ships were small 
Canadian sailing vessels 
entering in ballast and 
clearing with salt for New- 
foundland. The steamers 
mostly belonged to Hall's 
weekly line for London 
calling, homeward bound, 
at Cadiz to ship wine. A 
few were from northern 
ports, also for wine, and 
the remainder brought coal 
for the Spanish Transatlantic 
Company, and cleared for 
Huelva to load mineral 
from the Rio Tinto and 
other mines. The principal 
articles of commerce of the 
exphring trade of Cadiz are 
wine, salt, alcohol, and coal. 
The export of wine in 1889 
amounted to 58,673 butts, 
of an estimated value of 
1,173,4601., that of salt to 
296,539 tons, value 
148,2691." 

Calaf, 606'. p. de Jose Saia. 
Calavsll, 499. 

Coaches for Yendrell. 
Calahonda, 891. 

CALAHOBRAf 97. 

F. Juliana ; F. Espinosa, 
Calle Grande ; both tolerably 
good ; excellent wine of Na- 
varre. 

Coaches in summer for 
Bftths of Amedillo> 2 hrs. 
Calamocha, 634. 
Calaspabra, 464. 
Calatatdo, 168, 688. 

Buffet, poor. Inns : MorOt 
best : Canypana. 

Coadies in summer for 
Baths of Paracuellos. 
Calatobao, 169. 
Calatrava, Caupo db, 146. 
Caldas de Besaya, 110. 
Caldab db Cdntis, 947. 

Good Establedmiento ; 
Fonda on Ist floor, marble 
baths below. 



Caldas db Oyibdo, 216. 
Caldas db Rbtbs, 247. 

Establedmiento, tolerable. 
Caldelas, 280. 
Caldbba, Lago db, 870. 
Caldetas, 477. 

F. de la Providenda, oil 

the sea, good food, clean, 6 

pes. a day ; F. Borrds. 
Calbba, 149. 
Callblla, 477. 
Callosa db Seguba, 468. 
Calzada de Valditnciel, 266 . 
Calzonbs, Mokte, 281. 
Camas, 428. 

P. de Manuel Dcmingueg. 
Cahasobres, 117. 
Cambrils, 466. 
Camikha. 260. 
Caupakabio, 288. 
Campakzab, iron mines, 180. 
Campdevonal, 489. 
Campillo de Arenas, 346. 
Campo, 627. 

Campo de Criptana, 441. 
Campomanes, 212. 
Campos, Villa bin de, 288. 
Camprodon, 488. 

Tolerable Inn. 
CaSabal, 468. 
Canada, La, 26, 81. 

Canal de S. Petri, 408. 

Canambro, 287. 

Canaveral, 282. 

Canavebas, 171. 

P. de Castilla, good conn- 
try Inn, civil people, 

Canda, 282. 

Candan, Sibbra db, 248. 

Candblas Distbict, 191* 

Candor Point, 400. 

Canfbanc, 682. 

P. de Josef a Sanchez, ex- 
orbitant; make a bargain. 
Cafe IntemacionaL 

Cangab db Onis, 219. 

Fair Inn, where the coach 
stops. 

Cangas de Tineo, 227. 

Cangas, near Vigo, 249. 

Canillo, 612. 

Cano, [68]. 

Canovbllas, ch. of, 478. 

Capaba, 272. 

Capabboso, 687. 

Cape Spartbl, 424. 

Capillebia, 870. 

Cabanga, 227. 

Cabbajales, 266. 

Cabballo Baths, 260» 

Cabcajbnte, 444. 

Cabdbdbn, 478. 
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Cabdbnal, Pdbntb del, 279. 
Caedenas, Venta db, 804. 
Cabdoka, 609 : decent Inn. 

GABlf}ENA,t626. 

Caelota, 409. 

Gabmoka, 897. 

Inn : JEl Restaurant, 
close to the Plaza San Ferdi- 
nando; tolerable food. and 
rooms; Cafd de la Ferla, 
also a fair Bestanrant. 

Cabhonita, 286. 

Cabnbeo Point, 417. 

Gabol Castle, 611. 

Gabolika, 806. 

Gabpio, 267, 806. 

Gabbaga, La, 408. 

Gabbacblo bl Real, 226. 

Gabbal, 289. 

Gabbatbaca, 881. 

Excellent establecimiento, 
only open in the season. F. 
Calenco^ Prindpe^ and Leon 
d'Oro. Cafe and Casino. 

Gabbe£Io, [51]. 

OABRIL, 247. 

Fonda de Dofla Manillas, 
with excellent Sea Baths, 
halt-way between Carril and 
Villa Garcia. 

Coaches for (14 m.) Pon- 
tevedra await the train, and 
a ticket should be taken im- 
mediately at the office across 
the road. Fare, berlina, 
6 pes. 

British Vice-Gonsul : 
Dn. R. de Urioste. 

U.S.A. Gonsular Agents : 

Don Luis Pon and Dn. J. 

Acuna. 

Cabbiok db los Cespbdbs, 429. 

Cabbion db los Gokdbs. 108. 

CAETAOENA, 466. 

Omnibus : 4 reals. 

Inns: Grand H. Fran- 
Cisco Ramos, Plaza San Se- 
bastian, best; Hdtel de 
France y Paris, with Cafe, 
highly spoken of; view of the 
sea. 

Caf&i: Casala; Ingles, 
in the Calle Ancha. 

Casinos : Circtdo Mercan- 
tile and Oirculo Ateneo. 

Theatres: Principal, 
Malques v Circo. 

English Goods Merchant : 
Oermes and Linares. 

Banker : Guillermo JEh- 
lers, 47, Calle Mayor. 

English Vice-Consul : W. 
MUvain, Esq. XJ.SiA. Con- 
sul in residence. 

Tramway: Every i hr. 
from the Plaza de la Gon- 



stitudon for La Union, Her- 
rerias and San Gines, near 
Gape Palos, 10 m. E. 

Steamers : Most of the 
coasting lines between Bar- 
celona and Cadiz call at this 
port ; consult advertise- 
ment and notices on the 
quay. Weekly steamer to 
and from Oran. 
Ci(BTAMA, 882. 

Gabtata, 482. 
Gabteta, 412. 
Casajal Baths, 806. 
Casab, 282. 
Gasas db Millan, 282. 
Gasas y Reina, 296. 
Gasas Vibjas, 411. 

P. de Juan VUlarba^ clean 
and good ; civil people. 
Gascante, 542. 
Casbtas, 686. 

Cafe at Stat. Small Inn 
close by, where a bed may 
be had. 
Casinos, [15]. 
Castano, Casa del, 412. 
Castanada, Lago db, 282. 
Castejon, 687. 

Excellent Buffet, with 
bedrooms attached. 
Castel Leon, 528. 
Gastbllae, 428. 
Castelldefels, 499. 
Castellet, 604. 
Castbllo de Vide, 288. 
Castellon db la Plana, 468. 

F. del Ferro- Carril. 
Castenaza, 628. 

F. de Antonio Frawxs, 
near the ch. 
Castilbja db la Citesta, 848. 
Castiles, Old and New, 1. 
Castillbjo, 148. 
Castilliscae, 542. 
Castillo dos Novais, 206. 
Castbo Contbigo, 282. 
Castbo Gonzalo, 120. 
Casteo-NuSo, 251. 
Castbo Ubdiales, 119. 

F. Siglo, in centre of town, 
good. 
Castdeba, 288. 
Catalonia, rivers of, 469. 
Catoiba, 247. 
Cateal, 468. 
Caude, 585. 
Caudete, 461, 586. 
Cba, 234. 
Cbba Point, 429. 
Cebbeeos, 146. 

P. Nueva^ No. 12 in the 
Plaza, good. 
Gblanova, 229. 
Gella, 684. 



Celobio, ch. of, 219. 
Centellas, 487. 

P. de Jacinto BarmU; 
P. de Juan Giol. 
Cebbebb, 478. 

Buffet and money chan- 
ger's office. 
Cbbcadilla, 807, 880. 
Geeeato, Banos de, 22. 
Geeeo Coloeado, 429. 
Cbbbo db Geo, 468. 
Cbevatos, 109. 
Cebvbba, 606. 

F. Barceiona. 
Geeveea de Pisueboa, 117. 
Cbstona, 170. 

Good establishment at the 
baths, 8 to 10 pes. a day. 
Bath 2 pes. On the rt. bank, 
i m. off, Fonda de Baftos, 
good. (Coach to Rly. Stat.) 
Gbsuees, 247. 
Getina, 167. 
Geuta, 428. 

F. Italiana; Tres Reyes; 
Africano. 
Chacoli Wine, 119. 
Chamoeea, ch. of, 287. 
Chavela, Robledo de, 81. 
Chaves, 232. 
Chiclana, 411, 412. 
F. de Vista Alegre. 
Mineral Baths. Coach 
from San FemaudoRly. Stat. 
Chillaeon, 161, 171. 

P. de Luis. 
Chinchilla 441, 454. 

Good coffee and diocolate 
at Stat. 
Chipiona, 400. 

Steamers daily from 
Seville to the Sea Baths. 
Chieivel, 878. 
Chiva, 461. 

Choebeeas, Falls of, 416. 
Ohuechbs, [26]. 
Chubbiana, 896. 

ClBMPOZDELOS, 147. 

CiEEVA, La, 167. 
CiBZA, 454. 

GiFUBNTES, 170. 

p. de Blanco in the Plaza, 
fair. 

CiGAEEOSA BEIDGE, 206. 

CiLLOEiGO, gorge of, 114. 
CiNCO Villas, 642. 

CiNEftA, 211. 
CiNTBUENIGO, 100. 
ClECULAE TOUES, [9]. 
ClUDADELA, 667. 

CiDDAD Encantada, 167. 

OniDAD EEAL, 126. 
Buffrt. 
Inni I Baltasar Garcia 
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11, Calle de Clruela ; F, de 
Miracieloi; F. Pizarroso. 

Ok£6 de la Perla, near the 
Plazuela del Palar. 

Casino in the Calle de 
Carreteros. Bull-ring. 

ClUDAD RODBIGO, 268. 

Avoid the Ooladay where 
the coaches stop. Posada 
de Macherot 4, Calle de 
Madrid, homely. F.SaXdago, 
in an old palace, dirty. 

Civil Guards, [16]. 

Clahobes Rivbs,.89. 

Claudio Cobllo, [64]. 

Clavwo, battle of, 96. 

Climate, [17]. 

Clubs, [16]. ! 

Clunl^, Id 

COBAS DB RiBAS GOBGB, 489. 

Coca, 96. 

cocjolla, convbnto db la, 

102. 
Coin, 882. 
CoLLANTES, works of, [48]. 

COLLBATO, 604. 

p. Nuewi, tolerable. 

COLMENAR, 879. 
COLUMBBETS, 464. 

(Humhuiy departure of, 430. 
CoMETA, Llano de, 221. 

COMILLAS, 113. 

F. de Romualdo Moro, 6 
pes. a day. 

COMPLUDO, 226. 

CoNCUD, 686. 

CONEJBRA, 669. 
CONF§RENCB, IlE DE LA, 6. 

CoNGOSTiNAS, tunnel of. 211. 
CONIL, 414. 

p. de Juan Alba; P. de 

la Viuda Carrion. British 

Vioe-Gonsol. 

CONSUEOBA, 126. 
CONTBEBAS, 104. 
CONTBEBAS RiDOB, 462. 
CONVENTO DEL CUEBVO, 412. 

COBAO, 220. 

COBCUBION, 260. 
V.S.A. Consular Agent in 
residence. 

CORDOVA, 307. 

Inntf: Suiza, well-man- 
aged, clean, but expensive. 
Oriente^ a good Spanish inn, 
well-sitnated on the open 
Paseo ; fh>m 8 pes., not in- 
cluding early breaklast. 
JSspafiola, similar charges, 
next door. 

CafiSt : Gran Oapitwn, 
opposite the F. Oriente; 



Suizo, kept by Puzzini, the 
I landlord of the F. Suiza. 
Excellent pastry, &c., and 
Ihilce de azahar, a sweet- 
meat made of orange flowers 
(6, Calle Ambrosio Morales). 
Good Buffet at central rly. 
Stat. 

Post Office : Plazuela de 
Benavente (plan C. 3). 

Telegraph Office : PL de 
Carrillos CD. 2). 

Oaniages stand for hire 
in the Plazuela de la Cam- 



pana (D. 3), by the Church 

of San JSTic • 

where. 



of San iNicolas, and else- 



Biding horses (not recom- 
mended): Manuel Urbane, 
Calle Paraiso. Make a bar- 
gain. 

Protestant Chapel (Irish) 
in the Calle Candelaria. 
There is also a Scotch Pro- 
testant School. Eng. Ch. 
during the spring. 

Bankers: Lopez dk Sons, 
Calle Carreteras. (See In- 
troduction, $ 4.) 

Theatres: Ghran Teatro, 
Paseo del Gran Capitan; 
Teatro Principal, Calle Am- 
brosio Morales. 

Plaza de Toros, near the 
rly. Stat. BuU-flghts during 
the annual fair, last week in 
May. 

Casino, a first-rate Club, 
with a hu^e and handsome 
saloon, and a library. 
Visitors are courteously ad- 
mitted on introduction by a 
member. 

Puhlio Library: Biblio- 
teca Provincial, at the Town 
Hall (Ayuntamiento), 8000 
vols. : admittance free. 

H. B. M. Vioe-Consul: 
Wtlliam Poole, Esq. ; oppo- 
site the W. wall of the Court 
of Oranges. 

Baths (excellent), hot, 
cold, douche, &c., 1 to 4 pes. 
Campo dc la Merced. 

Chemist : Fuentes, Calle 
Paraiso. 

Photographers : Oses, 1, 
Calle Gondom^r ; and near 
the Post Office. Almenada, 
Calle Claudio Marcelo. 

Silver filigree work (mo- 
dem imitation of Moorish) : 
Gabriel de Larriva, 16, Calle 
de las Armas, and Antonio 
Narvaez, 2 Lii^jan. 
GOBELLA, 100. 

F. BurgaXes, F. Vista 
Alegre. 



CoBiA, 282. 

Posada de la Esperanza, 
5, Calle de Alonso Diaz. 
COBIA DEL Rio, 399. 

P. de Juan Lopez. 
CoBiAS, 227. 
COEK WooD» 422. 

COBMION, PiCOS DB, 220. 
COBNELLANA, 227, 286. 

Poor Inn. 
CobnellX, 490. 
COBNES, 246. 

CoBONiL,409: Posada Nueva. 

COBBAL DE VeLBTA, 367. 
COBBALES, 257. 

CoBBALBS, near Huelva, 430. 

COBBALETBS, 376. 
COBBESES, 263. 
COBTADUBA CaNAL, 899. 

Cortes (Conqueror of Mexico), 

430. 
COBTES, 636. 

COBXJKA, 208. 

Inns : Iberia, nearest 
the Stat., with view ; Ferro- 
carrilana, standing back 
from the Marina : make ar- 
rangements with regard to 
charges beforehand ; Eurapa 
and Francia, both in the 
Calle San Andres, away from 
the sea. Excellent food in 
all, but few good rooms. 

Ca£6s : Mendez Nufiez, 
best; Oriental, facing the 
gardens of the Marina; 
Suizo, in the Calle Real. 

Casino de la Confianza. 

Post Office : Calle Luch- 
ana. 

Theatre : Coliseo de San 
Jorge. 

British Consul: E. ff. 
Walker, Esq., F.R.G.S. ; 
Vice-Consul : Don Ricardo 
de Urioste; office in the 
Calle de Garas, open 10 to 
12 and 2 to 4. 

Tr.S.A. Consul : Seflor 
Carricarte. 

Steamer to Vigo and Lis- 
bon every alternate Monday ; 
(Pacifies. Nav. Company) to 
Vigo and the Southern ports 
of Spain every Monday and 
Thursday, or to Santander 
and Bilbao every Wed. 
and Sat., by Spanish cargo 
boats, departures uncertain. 
To Santiago : Diligenoe dail;^ 
from the office near the Cafe 
Oriente, at noon,, and 8 p.m. 
in 6 to Y hrs. Fare, berlina, 
10 pes. The night coach is 
usuiJly crowded. 
CobitS^a del Condb, 104. 
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gotillas, 167. 
Goto Misto, 229. 

COVADONGA, 220. 

Good rooms and clean 
beds (next door to the tavern) 
for the reception of npper- 
class travellers: meals are 
supplied at a dollar a day ; 
no charge is made for lodg- 
ing, but it is usual to present 
a small sum to the institu- 
tion on departing. 

COVABBUBIAS, 108. 

GoviLHA, 283. 
Gbato, 294. 
Gbbu Alta, 499. 
Gbistina Gakal, 441. 
Ckisto de Otbbo, 108. 
GuACos, 281. 
GcTAB DB Baza, 878. 
GuATBO C!oBOKA8, mountain, 6. 
GuBiLLAS, Monte de, 261. 
GuBo, 256. 
CTTENGA, 161. 

Inns : F. de Madrid^ kept 
by Pascual Cruz, 63, Galle 
de Madereros, near the Rly. 
Stat. ; clean, 7i pes. a day. 
The civil proprietor keeps a 
small tartana which may be 
hired for excursions. He is 
an excellent guide for sport- 
ing expeditions in the moun- 
tains. F. de Modesto Pardo, 
65. Galle de Galderon de la 
Barca, also a restaurant. 

Cafe de la Constancia^ 47. 
Calle de Madereros. 

Post Offioe : 17, Galle de 
Gaballeros. 

Telegraph Offioe : 28, Galle 
de las Lapaterias. Both in 
the old city. 

Bookseller: ViudadeMor 
riarm, Galle San Juan, in the 
old city. Visitors exploring 
the neighbourhood may here 
purchase the map of the pro- 
vince of Cuenca, price 10 
pes., 1869, by Don Luis 
Mediamarca y Soto^ the di- 
rector of the roads of the 
province. 

Promenade: La Glorieta, 
S. of the new city, outside 
the suburb of San Francisco, 
prettily laid out. Here is a 
monument to those who fell 
defending Guenca against 
the Garlists in 1874. The 
view of the old city rising 
across the Huecar is very 
fine. 

Bull-Ring to the S. of the 
suburb of San Auguatin, on 
the Valencia road. 



CUEBPO DEL HOHBSB RiVEB, 

272, 273. 

GUBBVO RiVEB, 171. 

GnsvA DE San Ionacio, 506. 
GuBVA DEL Dbao, 557. 
GUBVA DBL Gato, 894- 
GuEVA DB Mengal, 888. 
GuEVAS DB Bbobbbo, 892. 

Miserable Inn. 
Gdlebbas, Siebba de, 256. 

GlTLLEBA, 444. 

Guntis, Galdas de, 247. 
Gubtis, 208. 



Daiuibl, 146. 
Daboca, 683 : F. Aurora. 
Dauchabia, Puente de, 547. 
Dbliva, Chasm of, 183. 

DEKIA, 461. 

Inns : Deniense^ Galle del 
Mar ; Antonio Campo, Galle 
Mayor. Gasino Deniense^ 
and a fine Theatre. Here 
reside a British Vioe-Consul 
and U.S. A. Gonsul. 

Descabga, Pdbbto de, 180. 

Dksiebto Convent, 171. 

Despbnapbbbos, Gorge of, 
805. 

Desvallo, 474. 

Dbva, 177. 

Fonda Deva^ good, 7 pes. 
a day. 

Dbva (near Qijon), 218. 

Dbva RrvEB, 114, 284. 

DlBNTES, DB LA ViEJA, 894. 

DiBZUA, 372. 

DiLAB RiVBE, 878. 

Diligences, [10]. 
Distances, [6]. 
DOBILLO, 116. 
DoBBA River, 120. 
Dolmens and TkimtUi, [66]. 
DoLOBES, 458. 
Don Alvaeo, 289. 
Don Benito, 289. 
Dona Mabta, 374. 

P. de Francisco Castd- 

lanos. 
DoNEi, 226. 
DoNiNOS, 268. 
Don Rodbigo, el Real de, 

408. 
Dosbabbios, 150. 
Dos Hbbhanos, 400. 
Dos NovAis, 206. 
Dbagonbba, 669. 
Dubbo, source of the, 255. 



DUBANGO, 180. 

F. de OVmedal, near the 
Stat. 
Ddbcal, 378. 

P. de Miguel VUches. 



E. 

Ea, Pdeblo de, 177. 
Earthquake of Alhama, 879. 
Ebbo Riveb, 466. 
EOHABBI, 689. 
EciJA, 409. 

F. Vaienciana ; F, Maya, 
tollable. 
Egra de los Caballebos, 542. 
Posada on 1., near the 
Zaragoza gate. 
Eibae, 179. 

F. de Mugaruza; Caf^ 
Espaflol. 

XanufEMitory of gold and 
silver worked on steel. 
El Gabo, 260. 
Elche, 458. 

Inn : F. del Ftumte. 
Casa de Huespedes de 
Joe6 Bemad ** La Con- 
jianza," 2, Galle Arboles, 
unprepossessing outside, but 
good rooms, excellent food, 
and clean. 
Elda, 459. 
Elgoibab, 179. 
Elgueta, Pueeto de, 181. 
Elizondo, 647. 

F. de Esteban Fort. 
Blobbio Baths, 180. 

Coach to Zumarri^ea, in 3 
hrs., during the summer. 
Elnb, 473. 
Elvas, 294. 
Elviba, Baths op Sieeba, 



Empalue, 816, 408, 409, 476. 

Enate, 626. 

Encamp, 611. 

Engina, La, 442 : good Bufftt. 

Ekciso, 99. 

Encomienda, Abboto de la, 

120. 
Enol, Lago de, 221. 
Entboncamento, 288, 294. 
GwA Buffet. Toilet room, 

60 reis. 
Eo Riveb, 285. 
Epila, 169. 

Era (= AJ).— 38 years), [86]. 
Ebdol, San Miguel de, 490. 
Ebesha RrvEB, 89. 
EbmAzinDB, 274. 
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Ebmua, 180. 

ESCABAS BiYEB. 160, 171. 
ESCALADA,S. MiGUBL DB, 201. 

EscALAR, Gorge o^ 638. 
EscALDAs, Las, 611. 

ESCALONA, 146. 
ESCARELUELA, 467. 
ESCIFIONES, TORRB DB L08, 

490, 495. 
EscLAvrruD, 246. 

ESCOBIOS DB fiSLMONTB, 227. 
ESCOBIOS DB LA MoffBGA, 220. 

ESGOBIAL, EL, 81. 

Omnibus to inns and pa- 
lace, 50 cents. 

Inns : Fonda de Miranda^ 
Gaile de Florida Blanca, 
fair, 10 pes. a day; Rosa, 
7i pes. a day: both on 
the E. side of the palace; 
Vitorinas, 10, Calle del Rey. 

Eestaurant, opposite the 
E. side of the palace, where 
visitors for the day can ob- 
tain fair meals at reasonable 
prices. 

Cafi& and Gasino attached 
to the Fonda Miranda. 

Daily return tickets be- 
tween Madrid and the Es- 
corial (32 m.). On Sunday, 
return tickets at single fares. 
Permission for the PantTteon 
must be obtained at the 
Royal Palace, Madrid. 

The carriage road to Mar 
drid is very rough ; not re- 
commended. Carriage to 
La Granja, 125 pes. 

ESCORIAZA, 181. 

EsLA RivBR, 194, 220. 
EsLONZA, ch. of, 202. 
ESPADAN, 464. 
ESPELDT, 806. 

100 yds. from the stat. is 
a poor Oantinay where eggs 
and wine may be obtained. 
EspiBL, 860.' 

Several rough Inns. 
EspiNA, 227, 236. 
EspiKA, Sierra db, 467. 
ESPINAR, 122. 
EspiNOSA, 166, 826. 

ESPINOSA DB ViLLAOONZALO, 

108. 

EsPLUGA (for Poblet), 496. 
Hotels: H. VUla Engra- 
cia at the mineral spring 
within * m of Poblet (see 
Poblet) ; F. de Juan Mico ; 
F. de Moy Sei-ret. Casinos : 
Artesano; Esplugiiense. 

ESPUNA RiDGB, 874. 

Es-Smib Riybb, 427. 



EsTBLLA, 644 : tolerable Inn. 

ESTBPA, 408. 
ESTBPONA, 396. 

F. Oriente. Horses for 
Gibraltar 50 r., at the 
Marbella coach oflBce. Fine 
Bull-ring. 

ESTIYARIZ, ErMTTA DB, 9. 

EsTRAGH, Caldas DB (Baths), 
477. 

F. de Borras ; F. de Miguel 
Oarriga. 

ESTRBCHO DB MULLBT, 610. 

EsTRBLLA Mountains, 271. 
EuROPA Point, 422. 
EusTcara (Basque language), 

176. 
Evangelical Work in Spaint 

[78]. 



Fabrica del Pbdroso, 296. 
Farragos, shrine of, 233. 
Fernan Caballbro, 126. 
Fbrnan NnNBZ, 880. 
Fbrrbrias, 667. 

FEEEOL, EL, 237. 

Inns : Fonda Saiza, (Mle 
Real, good. 

Oafs : Iheriay Calle de la 
Magdalena. 

Clubs : Circulo de Recreo, 
Calle Real; Liceo de Arte- 
sanos, in the Plaza de 
Armas. 

Eestaurant : La Esme- 
ralda, opposite the Puerta 
del Parque. 

Post Office: Calle Real 
(corner of the Plaza de los 
Dolores). 

British Vice - Consul: 
SeHor EmUio Anton, Calle 
Real. 

U.S.A. 'Consular Agent : 
Dr. NicoUu Perez del Castro. 

Steamers every morning 
for Corufia in \\ hrs., re- 
turning in the afternoon. 

FiBRROS, PUBNTB DB, 211. 

FIOUEBAS STAT., 286, 478. 

Inns : Covnercio, on the 
Rambla, tolerable, good food 
and wine, proprietor speaks 
French ; SoU 28, Calle Jun- 
quera. 

Good Bufifet. 

Caf4s: Nuevo, CSalle Par 
Ian ; Siglo, on the Rambla. 

Casinos : Figuerense and 
Liceo. 

Baths, kept by AnUmio 
Battle and Pedro Bassols. 



Filabrbs, 376. 
FiLORiA, springs of, 212. 

FlNISTBRRB, 260. 

Fire-arms, [4].' 
Fishing in Oalida, 192. 

FiTBRO, 100. 

p. de Manud Martinez, 
good. 

FiTEBO, BaSos db, 100. 

Inns open during the sea- 
son only : ElEstablecimiento 
Nuevo, which is reached first, 
in the bottom of the valley, 
with by far the best views ; 
El EstdbUcimiento Viejo, 
higher up to the rt., on the 
slope of the hill, best food ; 
botb clean and comfortable, 
6i pes. a day. 

Fnbbdac, 427. 

FONELAS, 872. 

Fontibre, 109. 

formentera, 669. 

Fossils of Spain, [66]. 

Fraguas, Las, 110. 

Francoa, hills of, 637. 

Fratlb, El, 378. 

Fregeneda, 274. 

Freineda, 271. 

Fresser River, 489. 

Frias, 160. 

Fribira, 230. 

Frouista, 108. 

Frontera, 294. 

fubngarral, 106. 

fuengirola, 396. 

Inns : Casim^ro Ariza and 
Salvador, poor, but clean ; 
try the Gazpacho, a cold 
soup made of vegetables, 
oil, vinegar, and bread. 

FUBNHATOR, 96, 103. 
FUENSANCO, 261. 
FtTENTB DB PiBDRA, 881. 
FUENTE DEL ArCO, 296. 
FUENTB DEL CaSO, 268. 
FOENTB DEL FRArLE, 167. 
FUBNTE GARCIA, 100. 

Fdbntb Guinaldo, 271. 

FUBNTB LA HlGUERA, 442 
FUENTE ROBLE, 273. 

FuENTB San Esteban, 268, 

274: Good Buffet. 
FuBNTB Santa, 218. 

FUBNTBRRABIA, 6. 

Poor Inn near the town 
walls ; Restaurant Fran- 
gais, at the Casino, good. 

FUBNTES DEL RbT, 167- 
FUBNTES DB ORORO, 27l. 
FUBNTES, 222. 

FuEROS, 172. 

FUNDACIONS, PUBSTO DB, 630. 
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Gabijl de Grands, 878. 

Oadob,874. 

Gadob Lbad Mimbs, 8T7t 

Galafaoab, 38. 

Galeron Rivbr, 109. 

Galicia, description of, 191. 

Galleoo, 680 ; river, 682. 

Gallocanta, 684. 

Gallur, 636, 689. 

Decent Inn at stat. ; poor 
Posada in the town. 

Galvrz, 146. 

P. de PerrotOt good food. 

Gama, 118. 

Gamarra, 181. 

Oame, [28]. 

Gandia, 460. 

F. de Juan Besos ; F. de 
Daniel Garcia. Club, Cir- 
culo Gandiense. 

Ganfei, 281. 

Bad omnibus from Tuy. 
Difficult to gain admit- 
tance to the Church. 

Garraf Castle, 499. 

Garray, 99. 

Garrinada, Pitio de la, 
488. 

Garrovilla, 288-291. 

Gato, Cubva de, 894. 

Gato, Fuente del, 378. 

Gaugin, 894. 

Parador de los Ingleses, 
primitive but clean ; wine 
very sour; landlord civil, 
but apt to overcharge. 

Gavilanes RrvER, 268. 

Gat A River, 499. 

Gelida, 490. 

Gelves, 399. 

Gekil RrvBR, 880, 409. 

Geology qf Spain, [66]. 

Gbrica, 467. 

GESOKA, 474. 

F. de los Jtalianos, Calle 
de los Ciudadanos, good 
house, but poor food and 
scanty furniture; 8 pes. a 
day. F. de Comercio, 6 pes. 
Casa Fita, fair, 5 pes. a day. 
Dil. daily to Olot and San 
Juan de las Abadesas, 6 m. 
N.E. of Ripoll (Rte. 136). 
Gesta, 284. 
Gbtafb, 126. 
Gibralbon. 432. 

P. de Jose Varela. 

OIBRALTAB, 417. 

Bftilway completed fh>m 
Bonda to Algedrat (station 
for Gibraltar). 



Hotels: Boyah in the 
town, opposite the Ex- 
change, good food; lU. a 
day without wine. Kin^s 
Arms, just opposite, same 
landlord and similar charges. 
Muropa, good situation. S. of 
the Alameda, near the new 
Mole, quieter but no cheaper; 
D. U. *Cdlpe H., well 
managed and comfortable, 
nearest to the landing-plaoe ; 
excellent food, moderate 
charges; D. Zs^ Miss Ro<> 
berts^ (Prescoti's) Boarding- 
house, Wheatley Terrace, 
Prince Edwards Runp, 
small but comfortable, 
liberal table, 8 to 10«. a day. 
Mrs. Pettit, City MiU ^Lane. 
F. Espaficla, Spanish, clean 
rooms but rou^. 

Guide-book: Jfcyor (?il- 
hard's • History, Guide, and 
Directory of Gibraltar,* 

grice 3«., published at the 
arrison Library, is excel- 
lent, and full of practical 
information. 

Clubs: Exchange Clubs 
in Commercial Square, well 
supplied with English news- 
papers and periodicals. Gib- 
raltar Club, in the City MiU 
Lane. Visitors are intro- 
duced to either club free for 
14 days by a member. 

Hunt Club: The Calpe 
Hunt has been kept up ever 
since it was started by 
Admiral Fleming in 1817. 
The hounds meet twice a 
week in the season, and the 
sport is good, and covers 
excellent. The best meets 
are the first and second 
Ventas, the Pine Wood, Duke 
of Kent*s Farm, Long 
Stables and Eastern Beach. 
Apply to the secretary for 
admission. There are also 
cricket, dramatic, Jockey, 
lawn tennis, polo, racquet, 
and yacht clubs. 

Post Office : In the main 
street. A closed mail be- 
tween Gibraltar and United 
Kingdom (vi& Madrid and 
Pari^) is despatched and 
received daily. It takes 4i 
days ; postage, under i oz., 
25 c Mails are also de- 
spatched by homeward- 
bound steamers. 

Letters to Spain must be 
prepaid in English stamps, 
under i oz.. Id. 

Telegrams : Post Office 
telegrams to England vi£ 
Spain, 4id. a word; or by 
submarine cable vl& Fal- 



mouth, which is the quickest 
and most direct ; for France, 
Spain, and the Continent, 
International scale of 
chaises. Offices of the 
Eastern Cable GcHupany in 
the main street, Hd. a word. 
The submarine cable to 
Tangier has been Cut W- 
peatedly by the Moors, and 
is still interrupted. 

Kedical Ken : Dr. Turner, 
Dr. J. Errington Kerr, Co- 
lonial Hospital ; Dr> Joseph 
Patson, Governor's Parade ; 
Dr. Wheeler, Engineer's 
Lane. 

Dentists: IT. Martinet, 
Jtm., Bell Lane. 

Bankers : Messrs. thos. 
Mosley dk Co., Irish Town; 
Messrs. Cuby A Sons, King 
Street; Anglo - Egyptian 
Bank, Market Place ; Arm- 
strong, City Mill Lane. 

Libraries: The Garrison 
Library, on Gunners Parade, 
is an admirable institution, 
and the literary resource of 
the Rock. The building was 
planned by Colonel Drink- 
water in 1793, and subee- 
?uently completed by Mr. 
itt. It contains 40,000 
vols., to which additicms are 
made monthly. Tne spacious 
reading-rooms are plenti- 
fully supplied with all the 
leading English papers and 
periodicals. A special room 
is set apart for ladies. Visi- 
tors may be admitted, on in- 
troduction by members, for a 
certain number of days, with- 
out payment. An adjoining 
building, known as the 
Pavilion, has been attached 
to the library. It conUins 
reading and billiard rooms, 
a dressing-room and a small 
bar. 

Fhotograplis : Alfreds 
Brayon; J. Porra\ 

ProfessozB of Spaniali: 
Mr. Israel Gabay, Convent 
Place; Nicolas FhMnias, 
South Pavilion Road, lower 
chaii^es ; Isidor Popper. 

Steamers : Peninsular and 
Oriental S. N. Co. to Ply- 
mouth (4 days). andXiondon 
(6 days), once a week, goner- 
ally Wedneedav. To Malta, 
Brindisi. and the East once a 
week (Tuesday mornings). 

Orient Line to PlynMmth 
and London, twice a month; 
to Nicies, Egypt, and Aus- 
tralia twice a month. 

To Liverpool, freqnoit bit 
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uncertain, by Canard, An- 
chor, and Moss Lines. 
. London, Malaga, Cadiz, 
and Lisbon, by John Uall 
& Co. line once a week. 

North (Jerman Lloyd SS. 
touch here about 3 to 4 
times a month each way 
between New Yoi*, Genoa, 
and Naples. 

Compagnie Transatlan- 
tique to Malaga, Melilla and 
Oran. See below. 

N. Faquet & Co. steamers 
to and from Marseilles and 
Morocco ports twice a 
month. 

Haynes Line to Malaga 
and Cadiz twice a week, 
but very uncertain. 

To Tangier, local steamers 
daily, weather permitting. 
Fare 128. return, available 
for the whole season. The 
Compagnie Transatlantique 
steamers leave Gibraltar, 
Tues., at 10 a.m. (coming 
firom Malaga, Oran, and 
Algiers) ; arrive at Tangier 
1.30 P.M. Leave Tangier, 
Wed., at 12 (noon), arrive at 
Gibr. 3.30 P.M. ; leave again 
10 P.M., reach Malaga 
7.30 A.M., thence to Oran 
and Algiers. Fares from 
Gibr., Tangier, 9f. ; Malaga, 
18f. ; Algiers, I21f. Good 
refreshments on board. 

To Algeciras and back, 
three times a day. Fare 2s. 
return. 

Diligenoe : FYom Aleg- 
ciras to San Fernando (Cadiz 
and Seville Railway) daily 
to 12 to 13 hours. As the 
road is bad. It is perhaps 
preferable to take Trans- 
atlantique steamer, vifi 
Tangier to Cadiz. 

Oovemor : Lieut.-Oen. Sir 
Lothian Jficholson. 

Oonsnla : France, M. de 
Trobriand. Spain, E. Me- 
diano de hlaBco. Germany, 
F. Schott. America, H. J. 
Sprague, Russia, L. T. 
Fovoer. Morocco, Hadji 
Said Guems. Portugal, J. 
FSquena. 

Band in the Alameda: 
Winter, Thurs. at 4 p.m. ; 
Summer, Mon. and Thurs., 
9 p.m. 

Wine Kerchanti : J. 
Saccone; J. Speed A Co.; 
Gibraltar Wine Co.; M. 
Bagliettc; H. A O. Simondt. 

Chemist: W. F. Roberti, 
11, Church St. Patron. 

Bookseller : Stationery 
DepCt, 68, Waterport St. 



Saddle Hones : A. Baca' 
rese, Bomb House Lane; Ca- 
yetano, Horse Barrack Lane ; 
ff. Gonsalezt CJollege Lane; 
Frank Samtt Siros Passage. 
Horses for Ronda (Rte. 92) 
according to bargain; cheaper 
in the other direction. Usual 
chaise, 2 dollars a day for 
each horse taken, the Journey 
being reckoned at 5 days. 

Cuziosity Dealers : D. 
Bendham, 30, Church Street ; 
S. E. Benoliel; P. Munro. 

Spanish Lace : Mrs. Birchy 
Y9, Southport St.; Mrs. 
Hose, Hargreaves Lane, 
cheaper. 

Gourxiers and Guides : J. 
Wiley ; F. Martin ; BeRunes, 
Royal H., highly recom- 
mended, keeps English 
saddles for the ride to Tet- 
uan and Ceuta. 

Oab Stands in Commercial 
Sq., Cathedral Sq., and at 
Waterport Gate. Tariff, is. 
2s. a course; more in bad 
weather. To Europa Point 
and back, 4«. 

Polo ground at Campa- 
mento. 

Batteries of scientific con- 
struction have been made on 
the very summit of the Rock, 
containing guns of such 
power as to command the 
whole circuit of land and 
sea around Gibraltar. 
Gibraltar Likes, 897. 
GiouBLA River, 148. 

GIJON STAT., 217. 

Inns: /l)eria, on the quay, 
French cooking, the best, 
H pes. a day; Oomercio, 
with view over the port, 
fairly good food; both very 
reasonable. 

Theatre a4Joining the 
Instituto ; another, a fine 
building, in the Campos Eii- 
seos. 

British Vice-Gonsul : W. 
Penlingtont Esq., Calle Cor- 
rida. 

U.B.A. Consular Agent: 
Don. CcUisto Alvagonzalest 
15, Calle San Bernardo. 

Steam Oommonioation 
very nncertain and unsHtis- 
factory. To Santander seve- 
ral times a week : to La 
Corufia, Vigo, Bilbao, and 
Cadiz, at frequent intervals : 
to London and Liverpool, by 
Messrs. McAndrew's line, 
occasionally. Fare to Bilbao, 
8 dollars, not including 
food. 



GiLOCA, Pabacfellos de, 
169. 

GiNZO DB LiMIA, 288. 

Gk>BANTEs, 881, 892. 

Poor Inn at the coach 

office, opposite the stat. 

Fare to Ronda or Carratraca , 

berlina 50 r., interior 40 r., 

coupe 30 r. 
GoBBEA, Pema de, 182. 
GoR, Sierra de, 874. 
Gothic Kings, [82]. 
GovAZ, 186. 
Goya, [64]. 
Gracia, 486. 
Gradefes, 202. 
Grado, 227. 286. 

Tolerable Inn. 
Gbaena Baths, 872. 
Gbaja Yallbt, 169. 
Gbajal, 198. 
Gramanet, 478. 

GBAKADA, 846, 890. 

Hotels on the Alhambra 
hill: *F. di Roma {Siete 
Sudos), the best, and excel- 
lent, good food, clean and 
comfortable. Times. It has 
the advantage of sun on 
the fi-ont rooms in chilly 
weather; pleasant garden. 
Washington Irving, oppo- 
site. Same charges. Omni- 
bus to station, 2 pes. ; lug- 
gage, 2 pes. for large trunk, 
1 pes. for small trunk. On 
the question of telegraphing 
for rooms, see Seville. 

In the town : Fonda Ala- 
meda, well-situated, with a 
view of the snow moun- 
tains, and good food, 8 pes., 
without early breakfast. 
Victoria and Europa, both 
fair. All these are commer- 
cial. Prices, about 8 pes. a 
day. 

Lodgings. Inconvenient, 
and difficult to procure. 
Carmona, within the Alham- 
bra precincts, has a few 
rooms, but the Villas in the 
neighbourhood are not re- 
commended. The latter are 
known as Cdnnenes (from 
the Arabic word Earm, a 
vineyard). 

Cafte : *Pasajes ; Suizo, 
Puerta Real, good coffee, but 
dirty; Leon de Oro and 
Callejon, Calle de los Me- 
sones, good o^cu (iced drink 
of unripe grapes); Pa^lo 
Jimenez, Carrera del Genii, 
for iced soda water. 
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Olubt: CaHno Principca» 
Carrera del GenU; Cfirculo 
de AmUtad, Puerta Real. 

Brituh Vioe - Oonaul : 
JSfenry StanitTt Esq., Al- 
bambra Hill. 

Mr, H. Stanier paints in 
water colours, and excellent 
drawings of the Albambra 
may be obtained from^him 
at moderate prices. His 
Studio, whicb contains a 
charming Moorisb room, 
should by all means be 
visited. 

Eng^^ffh Ghurcb Service 
on Sun. at H. Washington 
Irving. 

Theatre! : Kl Principal, 
Plaza de Gampillo; Isabel 
la Catoliom Plaza Santo 
Domingo. ^^ ,„ 

BnU-ring in the N.W. 
angle of the Plaza del 
Triunfo. 

Post Office: Calle Beyes 
Gatolicos. 

Telegraph Office : Calle de 
la Duquesa. ^, , , 

Baths: at the Co^e dd 
Leon de Oro in the Calle de 
Mesones (warm baths and 
ladies' and gentlemen's 
plunge-baths), 5 r. Baths 
of running water (de ace- 
quid), in the Paseo, near the 
Puerta del Pescado. These 
are only open during the 
Temporada or summer 
months. 

GKiides (5 to 7 pes. a day) : 
Jos. WesUrfiM, speaks 
English perfectly ; AnUmw 
Valemuela and Paco Su- 
Sana, at the H. Siete Suelos ; 
Hector Basilio, Antonio 
Martin, and Mcolas Bodri- 
guez, H. Washington Irving. 
Bookseller: Yintura, 32, 
Calle Mesones. 

Bankers : Agrela Eer- 
manos, Calle S. Anton; 
Bnrique Santos. Exchange 
unfavourable. See Intro- 
duction, $ 4. 

Photographer : Garzon, 
Alhambra; Ayola, 14, Calle 
Gomerez, on the ascent from 
the town. 

Shawls, Silks, &c. : San- 
tiago Decroa, 8, Zacatin. 

Carriages : Granada is 
well provided with carriages 
with two horses. They are 
stationed in the Carrera and 
Plaza del Carmen. 

Cab Taxiff : One horse, 1 
pes. the course ; 2 pes. the 
hour. Two horses, 2 ^pes. 
the course; 3 pes. the hour. 



When hired for the Al- 
hambra or Gteneralife there 
is an extra charge of 2i pes. 
for going up the hill. For 
the Monte Santo, an extra 
charge of 6 pes. These 
carriages can accommodate 
7 or 8 persons. 

Biding Horses : Good 
saddle-horses may be pro- 
cured of Fernando, at bis 
stables behind the Posada del 
Sol, Calle de la Alhondiga. 
6 pes. per horse for the day. 
Granada to Motril:— 
Coach daily at 8 a.m., in 
1 hrs. Fare : berlina, 60 r. ; 
interior, 36 r. ; coupe, 26 r. 
To the Baths of Alhama 
every other morning at 9. 
Fare : interior, 40 r. ; coupe, 
30 r. Coach daily to Jaen ; 
good road, picturesque 
country. 

Grand Captain, Birthplace 
of, 880. 

Geanja (La), 86, 204. 

Inns : *Europaf Plaza del 
Palacio, French cooking, 
60 r. a day ; Emhajadores, 
a Spanish house, cheaper. 

Carriage from Segovia 
26pes. 

Post and Telegraph, Calle 
de los Infantes. 

Granollbrs, 478, 487. , 

Gbao, 463. 

Graus, 526. 

F, Bibagorzana; Casino, 
Gratiscence. Diligence for 
Barbastro at 2 a.m. in 6 hrs. 
Fare, 14 reals. 

Gravalos, 100. 

Poor accommodation at 
the Baths. 

Grazos, Puente de, 220. 

Great Liverpool, Loss of, 260. 

Grbda, Sierra de, 126. 

Gredos, Sierra de, 267. 

Griegos, Cueva de, 171. 

GuADAjiRA River, 298. 

OTTABALAJABA, 163. 

Inn : Norte, Calle de Bar- 
rio Nuevo Alta, very rough. 

Cafs: De las Columnas, 
Calle Mayor Alta. 

Oaaiao and Theatre in the 
same street. 

Post and Telegraph Office 
in the Plaza del Correo. 
Gdadajoz, 816, 397. 

GUADALAVIAR RiVER, 636. 

, source of, 160, 

GUADALBULLON RiVBB, 346. 
GUADALGAKAL, 296. 
GUADAUJOBACIN VaUBT, 410. 



GUADALETB RlVBB, 458. 
GUADALFBO RlVER, 376, 878. 
GUADALHORCE RiVER, 381.3 
GUADALIMAR RiVER, 306. 
GUADALHEZ RiVER, 289. 

guadalporcun rlvbr, 410. 
Guadalquivir Rtvbr, 399. 
Guadalupe, N. S. de, 6. 
Guadalupe, 287. 

Posada de Branlio AU 

cdba, opposite the Convent ; 

P. de Manuela Cano, close 

by. 

GUADAMUR, 145. 
GUADARRAKA, PUKRTO DE, 

86, 122. 
GUADARRAMA, 88, 85. 123. 
Large Parador in centre of 

village, poor. 
GUADIANA RiVBR, 289, 433. 

GKdtadiana, Los Ojos ds, ICT. 
GuADiARO River, 894. 
GuADiARO, Venta db, 896. 
GUADIATO RrvBR, 315. 
Guadiela River, 171. 
GuADix, 378. 

Parador de las DUigen^ 
cias, fair. 

GUALOHOS, 891. 
GUARDA, 871. 

JJ. CentraJl; H. Caminho 
deFerro. 
GUARDUk« 260. 
GUARDIA RiVEB, 846, 
Guardia Civil, (16]. 

GUARRAZAR,146. 

GUEJAR DE LA SiBRRA, 868. 

Guernica, 177. 

Fonda de Manud As- 
torra. 
Guerrero River, 291. 
guesalibar, 181. 

GUETARIA, 176. 

Guevara, Castillo db, 9. 
GUILLARET, 230, 248. 
Guinaldo, 271. 
GuiPuzooA, province ot, 172. 

GUISANDO, 30. 
GuiTXRiz, 208. 

GUMIEL DE IZAN, 106. 

GuRB Castle, 488. 



Haro, 96. 

F. de Europa, 20, PUza de 
la Paz. 
Hata Mountain, 6. 
Hedionda Baths, 894. 
Hjcllin, 464: toleraUe Inn. 
Hbnabbs Ritbr, 161. 
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Hendatb, 6. 

Hotels : * Grand H., with 
flue viewB of the bay ; * H. 
du Commerce ; H. Imatz, 7 
to 9 fr. a day ; J7. de France, 
well situated on high ground 
above the rly. Buffet at 
Stat. 

Hebcules, Twin towers of, 
414. 

Hbrquijuela, 272. 

Herhida, 114. 

P.de la Victoria ; excel- 
lent red wine of the Liebana. 

Hbrkani, 8. 

Hernio Mountains, 186. 

Herraduba, Castillo db, 
891. 

fferrera (FatJur and Son\ 
[63]. 

Hbbbeba, 108. 

Hebbebia D£ Ceneya, 220. 

Hebrbbuela, 282. 

HlENDELAENCINA SiLVEB 

Mines, 165. 

HiBBBO, PiTBBTO DE, 89. 

Hints on Health and Manner 

o//.»/e.[41]. 
HiTA, 166. 
HoHBMOBT Peak, 477. 

HONTECILLAS, 168. 

HoBCAJO, Mines of; 126. 
HoBNA, Tunnel of, 166. 

HOBNACHUELOS, 815. 
HOBNILLA RiVEB, 122. 

Horses and Mules, [11]. 
HospiTALBT, 466, 490, 512. 
Auberge d'Astrier. 

HOSTALBICH, 477. 

Hotel Charges, [14]. 
HOTA, La, 878. 
HoYO, Gorge of, 881. 
HuABTB, 687, 646. 
HUBCAB RlYBB, 153, 157. 
HUELHA, VeNTA/J DB, 878. 

HXTELVA, 429. 

Inns: *CbZon, a first-class 
hotel standing in its own 
grounds, 10 to 15 pes. a 
day. JRicca, In the town, 
cheaper. 

Oi^: Cuatro Naciones; 
C, Cbrreo. 

lEedioal Kan : I>r. W. A. 
Mackay, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
£din. 

Bankers : Sandheim and 
Doetsch ; Manuei Vasquez 
Lcpess Oregorio Fernandez. 

British Yioe-Gonsul and 
U.S.A. Consular Agent in 
residence. 

English Church Servioe 
in the Galle del HospiUl. 

Coaoh twice daily to Aya- 
monte in 7 hrs. ; fare 6 pes. 



HujffiBCAL, 874. 

HUEBDES, SlEBBA DB, 272. 
HUEBTA, 148. 
HUEBTA DEL ReY, 104. 

HuERTA OF Valencia, 487. 
Hdbbta, S. Mabia de, 167. 

HTTESCA, 528. 

Inns: Union, 300 yds. 
from the Rly. Stat., poor 
rooms, fidrly good food ; F. 
de EspaHa ; F. Union, close 

by. 

Caf^ Suizo. 

Casino under the H. 
Union. 

Coach daily to Jaca, and 
in summer to Panticosa, 
through pleasing country. 
Ticket office below the H. 
Union. Fares : berlina, 57 
r.; interior, 46 r. ; coupe, 
35 r. Time: 18 hrs. up, 
15 hrs. down. 

International railway in 
construction tram Huesca to 
Oloron, with tunnel through 
the Pyrenees. When com- 
pleted, this will be the 
shortest route between Paris 
and Madrid. 
HUETE, 151. 

F. deLeis, 
HuETOB DE Santillan, 872. 

HUMANEB, 165. 



iBAf^ETA, PUBBTO DB, 646. 

Ignado de Iriarte, 899. 

lOUELDO, MONTB, 8. 

lonBQUizA, 644. 
Illbscas, 123. 
Iluberis, 889. 

iLLdBA, 889. 

Images, [80]. 
Inagotable Mine, 116. 

INCA, 567. 

Fonda de Janer, Calle 

San Bartolome ; wretched. 
Infiesta, Monte, 284. 
Infiesto, 218. 
Iniesta, 158. 
Inns, [13]. 
Inoso, 182. 

Invincible Armada, 210. 
Iriarte, [52]. 
Ibun, 5. 

Passengers from France 

change trains. Luggage is 

examined. Money exchange. 

Interpreters. 
Inn : F, de Arrupe, good, 

30 r. a day; carriages for 



excursions.! Rly. Buffet. 
Restaurant, Jttanito. Ca- 
sino and Post Office, Galle de 
Jesus. Onmibus to stat., 
50 c. 

Irubita, 547. 

ISCALA, 256. 

IsoBOL Defilb, 610. 

Italian Drawings at Gijon, 
217. 

iTiLiCA, 341, 428. 

Itzarbiz, Mount, 179. 

IvizA, 569. 

Steamer to Alicante on 
Sun.; to Palma on Wed. 
morning. 

IZARBA, 182. 



Jabalcuz, 345. 

Jaca, 580. 

Inns: F. Madrilena; F. 
SevUlana. 
Caf§: Alegria. 
Theatre. 

Jadbaqub, 165. 

Jabn, 345. (Town 1 m. from 
Rly. Stat.) 

Inn: Madrilena, No. 14 
in the Carrera, beyond 
the large Plaza Mercado, 
good food, and fairly clean. 
Coaoh daily to Granada in 
9 hrs., leaving the Plaza 
Mercado at 11 a.m. Fare, 
berlina, 70 r. ; Interior, 60 r.; 
coupe, 50 r. Private carri- 
ages are not easily obtained. 
Luncheon and dinner should 
be carried, as the food pro- 
vided on the journey is 
doubtful. 

Janda, Laguna de, 414. 

Jaba, Villanubva db, 168. 

Jababa, 168. 

Jabana, Sierra de, 872, 889. 

Jativa, 442. 

F. Mayor, Calle de Mon- 
cada, tolerable ; F. Espana. 

Javalambe Peak, 467. 

Javalon River, 126, 160. 

Javalquinto, 306. 

Javba, 461. 

Steamer to Alicante on 
Thursdays. British Vice- 
Consul. 

Javteb, 648. 

JEREZ DE LAFEOKTERA, 

JuNCT. Stat., 401. 

Inns : Fonda de Jerez, 
Calle de las Naranjas, toler- 
able; Victoria^ Plaza del 
Arenal, commercial. Casino 
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Nacional, a good Club with 
English newspapers. 

Gafg Central. 

Post Office : Calle de Me- 
dina. 

Bankers : Mackemie and 
Co, 

British Vioe-Consul: 3. 
Porrera. IT. S. A. Gonsular 
Agency. 

Eng. Gh. Service from 
Nov. to May, by a resident 
Chaplain. 
Jebte Riveb, 279. 
JiLOGA RrvEE, 634. 

JiUENA DB LA FbONTBBA, 428. 

F. Marchado, 
JOVELLANOS, 217, 286. 

Jtton Bravo, hisjillace ofExe^- 

cution, 122. 
JiMnes, Ficente, 461. 
Jdbiles Pass, 877. 
JucAB RiVBB, 163, 444. 
JuNCAL Maeshes, 177. 
JuBA, Campo de, 220. 
JuviA, 289. 

Good little Inn, with 

capital trout-fishing. 

X. 
Kalalbbn, 427. 



Ladba Riveb, 208. 
Lafayette, 6. 
Lacuna Antela, 282. 
Laguna Neoba, 168. 
Laounas de Ruideba, 149. 
LAauNiLLA, 272. 
Laja, 488. 
Lalik, 234. 

2 tolerable Posadas. 
Lancia, ruins of, 201. 
IjAndivab, 647. 
Landbova Riveb, 284. 
Lanjabon, 876. 

F. Granadina ; F. de San 
Rafael. 

Lantubno, 109. 

Lanz, 647. 

Labedo, 118. 

F. de Angd Alonso: F, 
de Barcena. 

La Roda, 381. 

Labbes, 632. 

Lasia, Pobtillo db, 109. 

Laza, 232. 

Lazabetos in Spain, 248. 

Lebk5a. S. M. db, 114. 

Lebbija, 401. 

Lecbin Valley, 878. 



Ledbsha, 268. 

Lbidna, 648.' 

Leiba, 289. 

Lbitabibgos, Puebto de, 226. 

Lemona, 182. 

Lena, S. Cbistina db, 212. 

LsNis, Salinas db, 181. 

LEON, 194. 

The city is t m. from the 
Rly. Stat. Omnibus, 2 r. 

Inns : Iberia^ formerly 
Suiza, on rt. at end of avenue, 
before readiing the town; 
Norte, in the town; both 
very poor, but reasonable. 
H. de Paris, fair rooms, good 
table, sanitary arrangements 
bad, 6 pes. a day ; good beer 
in Cafe. 

Cafi&i: Ficjorta, comer of 
Rua Nueva; Suiza, under 
Fonda Suiza. 

Club : Casino del Leon. 

Post Office : Calle de los 
Cuatro Cantones. 

Telegraph Office : Calle de 
las Barillas. 
Leon, Isla de, 404. 
Lbqukitio, 177. 

Fonda de Jirano; F. de 
Oaldona. 
Lebez Riveb, 247, 248. 

LERIDA, 606. 

Inns: F. EipaHa, Oalle 
San B'emando, near the stat.; 
J^. iMis, fair ; 6 pes. at both. 
Cafd, Universal, 

Casino: Leridano. Buffet 
at Stat 

Lebma, 108. 

Large and clean Parador 
opposite the coach ofiQce, 
but beware of imposition, 
and bargain beforehand. 

Lbs, 628. 

Good accommodation at 
the baths, June 15 to Sept. 30, 
5 pes. a day. Diligence to 
Merignac Stat, between Lu- 
chon and Montre;jean. 

Letter Writing, [44]. 

Leybe, 643. 

Lezaha, 182. 

Libbilla, 874. 

Liebana, valleys and forests 
of, 109, 117. 

LlJAN, SlEBBA DB, 410. 

LiHiA, Lago db, 282. 

LINARES, 211, 806. 

Inns : Dot Amigos, Calle 
de la Corredera, clean and 
reasonable. 

Casino: Fspaflol, in the 
Calle del General Echagiie : 
visitors introduced free for 
15 days. 



OafiS: CfcitoZan, in the Calle 
MorldUlas. 

Plaza de Tores, near the 
Paseo de la Virgen de Lina^ 
reijos, erected in 1866. Fights 
on the 16th May, on 24th 
June, on Corpus Christi Day, 
and during the fair, which 
commences 28th August. 

H. B. M. Vioe-Consul : 
Walter Whyte, Esq. 

Stores for English Goods : 
Jaramillo and Miguel Riibio, 
both in the Plaza. 

English Physician : T. C. 
Blanchard, Esq., No. 17, 
Calle de Ponton. 
LiNEA, La, 897. 
Lino, San Miguel de, 216. 
LiBio Riveb, 412. 

LISBON STAT., 296 QSee 
Handbook of Portugal), a 
long mile from the centre of 
the town. 

Hotels: *ff. Braganga, 
English, high charges; *H. 
Central, very comfortable, 
on the quay; *H. Durand, 
quiet and somewhat less ex- 
pensive; *H. Universal, 
cheaper. No omnibus to the 
hoteb. Tramway for persons 
without luggage, to the quay 
BOreis. Well-appointed two- 
horse carriages, nominally 
600 reis, but more is always 
demanded. 

Literature, [60]. 

Llaneba, Lugo de, 216. 

Llanbs, 219. 

F. Navarra, 6 pes. a day. 

Llano de Comeya, 221. 

Llanos, Los, 441. 

Llanos de Caulina, 410. 

Llansa, 478. 

F. de Sabina Pacereu. 

Llebena, 296 : F. Suiza. 

Llevanobes RrvEB, 477. 

Llobbbgat, Cath. of, 490. 

Llobaza, 228. 

Lluch, 668. 

Locusts, ffrt. 

LoECHEB. baths o( 163. 

LO0BONO, 96. 

Inns: Universo, pleasant- 
ly situated on the Paseo, 
near the station, good table 
but poor rooms, 7i pes. a 
day. Comercio, close by, 
tolerable. 

Cal6: Suiao, near the 
station ; Dos Leones, near the 
church. 

Post Office: 3, Plaza 
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Mayor, wlUoiiiiDg the parish 
church. 

Telegraph Ofioe in the 
Muro del Carmen. 

Theatre built in the reign 
of PhUip V. 

LOGROSAK, 286. 

p. de Stueibto Ciudad, 
opposite the coach office. 

Loji., 888. 

LoMO nsL Gbusllo, 488. 

LoRi. DBL Rio, 816. 
F. de Crespo. 

LoBCA, 874. 

P.de la Bocat or Oomer- 
do, good food; F. San Vu 
cente, Calle Corredera. 

LOBBNZAMA, 286. 

LoBKNZo, Monte, 96. 
LoRQcn, 464. 

LOSABGOB, 644. 

Lo0 Santos, 298. 

LUCBNA, 880. 

LoTOLA. Fde Migud Aracenat 
close to the Santa Casa, com- 
fortable, 179. 

LOZOTA RiVEB, 89. 

LuABOA, 286. 

Small bat clean Inn. 
LuBiAN, 282. 

LUCHANA, PCBNTE DE, 106. 

tiUCHON, 627. 
Lust. 118. 

LUCK), 206. 

Inns : Mendes Nufiez, 
good food, poor rooms, bad 
sanitary arrangements, 6 pes. 
aday; BspaHol; both in the 
1st street \., after passing 
the town gates. 

Post Office in the Flasa 
Santo Domingo, on the ^aj 
to the hotel 

Booksellen : Viuda de 
Soto Freyre, 13, GaUe San 
Pedro ; Ramon Alonso^ Pla- 
suela del Campo. 

Ohemist : Rodriguta (in 
whose cellar is a fine Roman 
mosaic). 
Luoo DE Llanbra, 126. 

LUINIA RiVBB, 227. 
LUJAB, SiBBBA DE, 878. 

lumbbbbas, pubbto de, 878. 
Ldnada, Portillo db, 109. 

LUPIANA, 166. 

LuTANDO Baths, 188. 



{&pain.^A, 93.] 



Mabavblla, Caldas db, 476. 
MACABL, 876. 
Maohima^a Pbak, 688. 

XADBH), 89; 

Travellers are strongly re- 
commended, especially when 
the party is large and the 
luggage considerable, to se- 
care rooms before arrival, 
and beg that the Commit' 
tion^naire may meet them on 
the platform. Few of thd 
hotels send an omnibus, and 
these only to certain trains. 
The public omnihus (3 reals 
each person, 1 real each ar- 
ticle of luggage) only runs 
to the Central Office, where 
fresh arrangements have to 
be made. The nominal cah 
fare is 1 peseta by day, or 3 
by night; but the Ejiglish 
traveller will not be taken 
on any such terms. A small 
private omnihw will carry 
2 or 3 persons with their lug- 
gage to the hotel for 5 or 6 
pesetas, but a firm bargain 
must be made. A single 
traveller may most conve- 
niently and economically 
walk to his hotel, or take 
the tramway, sending his 
luggage by a porter (2 pes- 
etas for 30 kilo.). 

Hotels: *H. de Paris, 
Puerta del Sol, good rooms ; 
chatges, 12i to 20 pes. a day, 
according to floor; service, 
lights, and coffee in the 
morning not included. These 
prices are asked whether 
visitors take their meals in 
the house or not. Rooms 
looking into the court should 
be avoided, as there is a noisy 
cafS below, with music every 
evening. 

*H. de Rome, Calle del 
Cabellero de Grikda. small, 
quieter, excellent good cook- 
ing and attendance. Rooms 
here should be secured be- 
forehand. Prices as above. 

n,dela Paix, Puerta del 
Sol, similar charges. Eng- 
lish newspiq;>ers. 

H. de SeoiUey 33, Alcaic, 
good, with lift, 8 pes. a day. 

H, Cafe Reetaurant In- 
gles, in a narrow street (Calle 
de Echegaray) ; good rooms 
and cooking, m>m I2i pese- 
tas ; table d'hdte in a noisy 
restanrant 

Somewhat dieaper, bat 



thoroughly Spanish inns, are 
the following :— 

Metropole. Puerta del Sol, 
well spoken of. 

Oriente, Calle del Arenal, 
close to the Puerta del Sol^ 
good ; from U pesetas. 

Rusia^ Carrera de San 
Oeronimo,^e nearest to the 
Museum; good food, aiid 
well -famished biit dingy 
rooms; from 10 pesetas. 

Continental, 6, Carretas. 
thoroughly Spanish but 
good. 

Smbajadores, Calle de la 
Victoria, firom 7i pesetas. 

Peninsular, Calle de Al- 
caic, same charges; good 
food ; crowded with commi^r- 
cial travellers. 

Cuairo Naciones. 21, Calle 
del Arenal, tolerable. 

Bristol, Puerta del Sol, 
good rooms; all meals may 
be taken at a restaurant. 

Boarding Houses (Cases 
de Huespedes) are very 
numerous in Madrid, and 
may be recommended to per- 
sons who dislike the noise 
and bustle of a hotel, or who 
wish to learn Spanish ; but 
th^ have not the comfort of 
a Swiss or Italian pension. 
Among the best are those of 
Arenas, late Castro, 18, Calle 
del Arenal ; Arias, 2, Calle 
Coloreros ; Regueiro, 12, 
Mayor; iZOdr^uex, 25, Car- 
men; Santacnu, 45, San 
Jeronimo; and Perez, 56, 
Mayor. Charges, 5 to 8 pese- 
tas a day, including chocolate 
in the morning. 

Restaurants : *De Fatnos^ 
19, Calle Alcaic, high prices. 
Lhardy, 6, Carrera San 
Geronimo; notice must bo 
given the day before. Pro- 
visions for a journey can be 
obtained here. *lAts Dos 
Cisnes, 11, Calle Alcalil^ 
good dinner at 5 pes. Cafe 
de Paris, Pasaje de Matheu, 
good breakfast 2^ pes. ^Cctfe 
de Madrid, 1 0. Calle Alcaic ; 
breakfast 3 pes. Good 
French Restaurant at 1, 
Plaza Santo Domingo, let 
floor. Posada del Peine, a 
few yds. E. of the Plaza 
Mayor; good, cheap. Spanish 
Restaurant on the 2nd floor. 

Railway Provisions and 
Chwoezies: Levis, 39, Calle 
Mayor. 

OaHSs. Newspapers are 

not generally supplied. 7m- 

peruU, under the Fonda de 

Paris, the largest and most 

2 Q 
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HJLDBID'-contintied. 
cosmopolitan. De Fornos 
(see above), London news- 
papers taken. Ingles, 6, 
Calle de SevUla, also a 
restaurant; London news- 
papers taken. Suiso, 36, 
Calle AlcaU. Cerveceria 
Inglem, 28 Carrera SanGero- 
nlmo ; English ale and stont 
on draught. EKocem, Calle 
del Principe (hest coffee at 
these two). LevanU (good 
whisky). ii«6oa, Puerta del 
Sol. 

0af(J8 Ohantanti : R<mero 
in the Calle Atocha; Cor- 
rales, 1 5. CaUe Santa Nabel ; 
Jmpercial, Plazuela Matnte. 

Bummer Beverages. The 
scorching summer heats in 
Madrid necessitate the abun- 
dant use of cooling drinks. 
These are supplied at the 
restaurant, the caf^ the 
theatre, and at the Agua- 
duchos in the streets and on 
the principal Paseo£. Agua 
de Cebada is very refreshing ; 
80 is the H<yrchata (Orgeat) 
de Chufas, or mitj e milj 
("half and half*'), made of 
barley and pounded chufas, 
and iced lemonade. Ko 
drink, however, comes up to 
the Agraz or clarified ver- 
juice. It is delicious when 
mixed with Manzanilla 
wine. Cerl)eza con Umon, 
or bottled beer mixed with 
lemon-Juice and well iced, is 
another ficivourite summer 
drink. 

Olubs : Oasino de Madrid^ 
36, Calle de AlcaU, over the 
Cafe Suizo. Travellers pre- 
sented for a fortnight upon 
payment of 16 pes.; for a 
longer period, entrance fee 
80 pes., together with a sub- 
scription of 30 r. per month ; 
Ateneo CHentifico y Lit&- 
ratio, 21, Calle del Prado, 
containing one of the best 
private libraries of Madrid, 
30,000 volumes. In the 
reading-room every foreign 
newspaper may be found. 
Conferences on various sub- 
jects several times a week. 
Gambling prohibited. Sub- 
scription 1i pes. a month. 
This fine club, rebuilt at a 
cost of £30,000. was inaugu- 
rated on Jan. 31, 1884, in 
the presence of the King and 
Queen. Cfirculo de la Union 
MercantU, 14, Calle Car- 
reras, reading room well 
supplied with papers, Ik pes. 



a month; OirctiU DipUmun- 
tioo, aristocratic, not easily 
accessible ; OirctOo de Bellas 
Artes, 6, Calle del BarqulUo, 
where evening classes and 
exhibitions of modem pic- 
tures are held; M Veloz 
(Jockey Club), 16, CaUe 
AlcaU. 

Post Office, Calle de Car- 
retas, S. of the Puetta del 
Sol. Foreign mails deli- 
vered about noon. Box for 
England and northern coun- 
tries of Europe in the Postal 
Union closes at 4.30 p.m. 

Telegraph Office, CaUe de 
San Bicardo, at the back of 
the Home Oflice, S. of the 
Puerta del SoL 

Baths : Baflos Ardbes, 3, 
Calle Velasquez, comer of 
Calle Goya, in the suburb of 
Salamanca, excellent; large 
swimming bath, 1 pes. 26 
cents witb linen; hot and 
cold baths: Bafios del Nia- 
gra, 14, Cueata de San 
V icente, open only in sum- 
mer ; BaHos del Norte, 16, 
Calle Jardines ; Bailos de 
Oriente, Plaza de Isabella II ; 
Bafios de Fdive Neri, 4, 
Calle Hileras, Itussian, va- 
pour, medicinal, hot and cold 
baths. Both the last named 
are open all the year round. 

Kedioal lien. The phy- 
sician to the British Embassy 
is Dr. G. Kisjpert, 41, Calle 
Arco de Sta. Maria; Dr. 
Riedel is the Queen of Spain's 
physician. These two speak 
English. Dr. Ph. Hauser, 
12, Calle Yillanueva, speaks 
English perfectly, having 
practised for 12 years at 
Gibraltar. fAuthor of ♦ Estu- 
dios Medicos de Sevilla.* 
Dr. Bide,23, Calle Tetuan, an 
excellent French physician. 

Dentiflt: Dr, Warren, 6, 
Calle Serrano. 

Ohemist : Uetget, 30, Car- 
rera S. Geronimo. Eng. pre- 
scriptions prepared. 

Bankers : WeistoeHer A 
Bauer, 64, Calle San Ber- 
nando (Rothschild) ; Bayo y 
da, 9, Calle de la Greda 
(London and Westminster) ; 
Union Bank of Spain and 
England, 3, Bordadores ; 
CrMit Lyonnais, 6, Calle 
Es^z y Mina; Doriga y 
JET^os, 1, Paseo de Recoletos 
(Coutte). 

Britiah Embaasy : 9,Calle 
Torlija; Ambaasador, Sir H. 



Drummond Wolff,G.C.M.Q, 
Consul, J. Littte, Esq. 

U.S.A. Legation: 3, Plaza 
San Martin ; Minister, JETon. 
Perry Belnwnt. Secretary, 
B. H. Strdbd, Esq. 

Ohuroh of Kigland Ber^ 
vice : 4, Calle de LeganitoR. 
English chaplain, Rev. R. H. 
Whereat. Sundays at 11..30 
and 3.30. There are several 
Protestant chapels and 
schools, where services and 
meetings are held in Span- 
ish. 

Chiides : Ed. GobU, speaks 
French and German; both 
at theH.de hi Paix. 

Tooxift Office: T. Oook 
and Son, 1, Carrera de S. 
Geronimo. 

Shops: The best are in 
the vicinity of the Puerta 
del Sol, the Calle Mayor, 
Montera, Carretas, SAn Gero- 
nimo, del Carmen and Are- 
nal. The wares are almost 
all foreign— French, German, 
and English— and as a rule 
very dear. In spite of the 
frequent announcement i>re- 
ciojijo, it is generally neces- 
sary to bargain, even for tiie 
simplest article. 

Booksellers: BaiUy and 
Balliere, Plaza del Principe 
Gutenberg, 14, Calle del 
Principe; Fernando F^, 2, 
Carrera de San Geronimo, 
philosophical, scientific and 
art works; MuriUo, 1, Calle 
AlcaU, publishes a monthly 
list, and sells old books; 
Travedra, 6, CaUe del Are- 
nal; Gonsalez, 9, Puerta 
del Sol. 

ProfiMwon of Bpanish 
Language and Literature: 
Francisco Oiner, Institu- 
cion Libre de EnseHanta, 
42,Calle Infantas; Sdrrison, 
6,Costanilla de Santa Teresa. 

ProfiBssor of Muno and 
Singing : Jos^ Inrenga, 22, 
Calle Desengafio. 

Photograito: Laurent y 
Miner, 29, Carrera San Ge- 
ronimo; copies of the chief 
paintings in the Madrid pic- 
ture g^lery and views of 
all antiquities and historic 
monuments in Spain. The 
prices are somewhat high. 

Kodem Pictures : Her 
nandez, 22, Calle Desengafio. 

Fans: Cirolas Back, 62, 
Calle de Alcal&, modem 
Spanish fims very cleverly 
painted; Fsmandez Serra, 
16, CabflUero de Grada, old 
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WA'DTITD contimied, 
&DS ; Bomingues OoUmina, 
1, Calle Garrneo, common 
cheap fiftiis. 

Eibar Work (iron, Inlaid 
with gold and silver), lUipe 
GuUcuola, 14, Calle Arenal, 
strongly recommended; Leon 
Eguiazu, 39, Garrera San 
GeroDimo. 

Glovers : Lafin, 26, Calle 
Caballero de Gracia. 

Spanish National JCusic : 
AnUmxo Bomero, 10, Calle de 
Capellanes. 

Antiquities : Antonio 
Dominquasy 6, Calle AlcaU ; 
Joaquin Cfarcia, 30, Calle 
Huertas ; Lorenzo Bonet, 10, 
Calle Magdalena. 

Spanish Ohuroh Silks and 
Brocades: Garin, 2, Calle 
Mayor; EguUux, 19, Calle 
Mayor. 

Lace and Tiantillas : 
PoWo Etcolar, 1, CaUe 
Mayor; Josi Ahnagro, 38, 
Calle Cruz ; Navarro Mar- 
garit, 25, Calle Carmen. 

Conveyances: There are 
cab-etands on the Puerta 
del Sol and in all the prin- 
cipal streets. When not 
engaged a notice is placed 
above the driver's seat, with 
the words «e alauUa (for 
hire). 

^•««' pes. 

The Course (1 horse, 2 seats; : 
By day tUl midnight . . 1 
udnight till 6 a.m. (sum- 



mer) 
ter*) . 



6 A..M. (win- 



-(2 horses, 4 seats): 
By day till midnight . . 
Midnight tiU 6 a.m. (sum- 
mer) 



H 

2i 

2 

3i 
„ M 6 A.u. (win- 
ter) ...... 3i 

By the Hour (1 horse, 2 seats) : 
By day till midnight . . 2 
Midnight till 6 a.m. (sum- 
mer) 3| 

„ M 6 A.H. (win- 
ter) Si 

(2 horses, 4 seats; : 

By day Ull midnight . . 3 
Midnight till 6 am. (sum- 
mer) 4i 

„ „ 6 A.M. (win- 
ter) 4* 

Private Carriages may be 
hired from Laxaro Sanchez, 
40, CaUe Alcali, and 2, Calle 
Greda; Anibrosio CaetriUo, 
4, Calle Barquilk). 

Average charges; Car- 



riage and pair, 4 hrs., 16 pes.; 
ditto, per day, 26 pes. ; ditto, 
per month, 760 to 876 pes. 

Saddle Horses for ladies 
and gentlemen may be hired 
of Oristobal Saurez, 27, Calle 
Magdalena, charge 20 pes. 
per day. 

Biding Kaster, Juan 
Peretti de MVan, 40, Calle 
Arco de Sta. Maria. 

Tramways: Several lines 
diverge from the Puerta del 
Sol to all parts of the town, 
and a few to the suburbs. 
They have been laid down 
with English capital, and 
the fares vary from 6 cents 
upwards, according to dis- 
tance. The tramways are 
most convenient, and run 
smoother than cabs or omni- 
buses. 

Omnibus lines, numerous 
and excellently served, 
mostly follow the same 
routes as the tramways. 
The fares vary from 6 c^nts 
upwards. 

On the occasion of Bull 
fights, the fares to the ring 
from the Puerta del Sol, 
Plazuela de la Cebada,or Pro- 
greso, are 76 cents. To the 
pilgrimage of San Isidro on 
May 16, and that of the 
Canal Reservoirs on Ash 
Wednesday, and to the 
Hippodrome on Race days, 
the price is raised to 1 pes. 

Goaohes : A daily coach 
runs by Bmnete to San 
Martin de Valdeiglesias 
U\ m.) Inn at No. 7, Calle 
ae C^rretas, decent ; Madrid 
office, 1. CaUe Cava Bida. 
Daily to Navalcamero, (20 
m.^; office, 6, Calle Cava 
Biga. Daily to Colmenar 
Vi^o. 

Bailway Stations : For 
the Escorial, Segovia, AvlU^ 
Burgos, &c, outside the 
Puerta de San Vicente. Cen- 
tral office, 9, Puerta del Sol. 

For Barcelona, ZaragoEa, 
Guadalajara, Aranjuez, Va- 
lencia, and Seville, on the 
Paseo de Atocha. Central 
office, 2, Calle AlcaU. 

For Toledo, Gudad Real, 
and Portugal, on the Paseo 
de Delidas. Central office, 
14, Calle Tetuan. 

At the respective central 
offices in the town tickets 
can be purchased, lue^age 
booked, and the omnibus for 
each train taken to the re- 
quired terminus; fibres, 60^ 



cents each traveller and 26 
cents eadi large article of 
luggage ; double these prices 
from midnight to 6 a.m. A 
coupe (Berlhia-Cama) can be 
had on nearly all the lines 
by applying to the station- 
master 24 hrs. in advance; 
price, 3 full tickets, plus 10 
per cent. A circular rlyi on 
the W. and S. sides of the 
town, partly underground, 
connects the northern and 
southern stations, but is as 
yet available for goods traffic 
only. 

express Trains: Madrid 
to Seville, 2 trains daily in 
17 to 24 hrs. Express on 
Mon., Wed., and Fri., at 
6.20 P.M., returning from 
Seville on alternate even- 
ings; time, 16 hrs.; extra 
fare for sle^ing-car, 18 pes., 
obtainable at I4j Puerta del 
Sol, Madrid, or Hotel de 
Madrid, Seville. Central 
ticket and luggage office, 2, 
Calle de Atocha; terminus 
Stat, at the end of the same 
street. 

Madrid to Zaragoza, or 
Barcelona. Station at the 
Atocha. Ticket and omni- 
bus office, 2, Calle de AlcaU. 
Express in 9i hrs., leaving 
Madrid on Wed. and Sat., 
and returning on Tues. and 
Friday. To Barcelona, 10 
hrs. longer. Extra charge 
fbr sleeplug-carto Zaragoza, 
16 pes.; to Barcelona, 23 pes. 
Book beforehand at 14. 
Puerta del SoL 

Madrid to Lisbon. One 
train daily in 21 hrs. Fare 
in pesetas, 86.36, 64.66, 46.70. 
Express with sleeping-cars 
and dining saloon on Sunday 
and Thursday night at 11.30, 
reaching Lisbon on Friday 
afternoon at 3.30. Fare, 
114 pesetas. Travellers by 
the ordinary train lunch at 
Talavera at 12.28, and dine 
at Arroyo de Malpartida at 
6.24. A through-carriage 
runs to Lisbon, but the non- 
smoking compartment is 
taken off at the frontier, or 
before. 

Madrid to San Sebastian. 
Daily express In 16 hrs., 
fare 72 pes. ; in summer, 
twice daily. 

Caniers and Shipping 
Agents : Lenes & Esnoola, 
14, Calle de Tetuan ; London 
correspondents, Sutton <» 
Co. Oarrouite y BaXlesteror 
gitiA!»b^«^«^liging people 
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Madrigal db las altas 

TOBRBS, 86. 

Madrioalejo, 886. 
Jfaestranzat 894. 
Maoacela, 288. 
Maodalbna, Peka db, £16. 

MAHOS, 660; 

Inns : Sdtel Btutam6nte, 
Guaior de i uy4 No. 2 ; La 
Central Fonda de Jose Pe- 
trutt Calle de la Arravaleta. 
At Ciadadela, Fonda de FdU 
nanOf Calle de Mahon. 
Ca£to: Bisbae; Centra. 
Theatre. 

Bzitiah Vice - Coniul : 
Gabria Segu% Esq. 

Amexioan Vioe-Ooiuial : 
Pedro B. Vales. 

SpauUh ateamer arrive8 
here every Tuesday from 
Palma, and returns on Wed- 
nesday morning. Another 
from Barcelona, touching 
at Alcudia in Minorca, ar- 
rives on Thursday, and re- 
turns by the same route on 
Sunday at noon, reaching 
Barcelona on Monday mom- 
. ihg; 

Maimona, Lob Santos db, 896. 
Maiuon Grande, 878. 
Maireka, 898. 
Majades, 160. 
Mojo, 800. 

Majorca Island, 660. 
Mala, 878. 

P. de Juan Delgado. 
Malabata Point, 426. 
Maladbtta, 627. 

MALAGA, 862. 

Inns : (It is well to 
ascertain prices before- 
hand) *Roma, at the cor- 
ner of the Alameda and 
Puerta del Mar (B. 3), 
clean and comfortable, ex- 
cellent liviDg; 10 to 16 pes. 
according to floor. Paris^ 
2, Calle Marques de Larios, 
well-furnished, 7i to 10 pes. 
Inglaterra, 29, Calle de 
Especerias, E. ; fairly good 
2nd class inn, tipes. ; rather 
out of the way. iViuevo, small 
and quiet, well spoken of, 
Cortina del Muelle (0. 2\ 
Nuevot Calle Marques de 
Larios. NuefoOy H. Victoria, 
on the Alameda, 7i pes., 
clean and comfortable, but 
rather noisy. Pension, 6i 
pes. a day. 

Bestauranti: *IngUs, 4, 
Calle Marques de Larios; 
Lob€t, Plasa de la Oomtittt- 



clon; CkoccHatina Madri- 
lena, 4, Alameda. Heman 
Cortes, Caleta. 

CafSs : Ingles and Lciba, 
as above. 

Clubs : Circvlo Mala- 
pue^, on the Mole. Visitors 
can procure free introduc- 
tion for 8 days from a mem- 
ber; afterwards, 60 r. a 
month. English and Conti- 
nental periodicals, billiard- 
rooms, «c. Ctrcuio Jftr- 
cantil, Calle del Marques de 
Larios, a popular and re- 
spectable club : monthly 
subscriptions, 20 reals. 
Liceo, Plazuela'de Alvarez 
Carreteria; Foreigners ad- 
mitted gratis for 15 days, on 
introduction by a member : 
subscription, 20 reals month- 
ly. This club holds yearly 
exhibitions of pictures bv 
native artists. Adjoining it 
is a library and the rooms of 
the Philharmonic Society. 

FostOffioe: Calle de Cal- 
deria, N.E. of the Plaza de 
la Constitucion (B. 3). 

TelMMph Offioe: Ala- 
meda Hermosa. 

Baths : Barberia, Calle 
Marques de Larios. Las Be- 
licias, Calle de San Fran- 
cistx), bad. Porras, 9, Calle 
Marques de Larios, good. 

Bntish Consul : Alex. 
Finn, Esq.; Vice-Consul, 
John Dunn, Esq. Offioe 
hours, 11 to 3. 93, Cortina 
del Muelle, facing th6 s^ 
(C. 3). 

XJ.B.A. Consul: C(A. New- 
some, 28, Martinez. 

Enyg. Chaplain: Rev. J. 
Dyer Tovey, Hotel Nuevo. 
The Eng. Church is a pretty 
building in the British Ce- 
metery. The Chaplaincy is 
mainly dependent ui)on the 
support of English visitors, 
and subscriptions are much 
needed. Sun., 11 and 3. 

Medical Ken: Clarence 
Visick, Esq., 7, Calle Yen- 
d^a; Dr. Alfred SchneUe, 
1, Marques de Larios. 

American Dentist: Dr. 
David Whitmarsk, Calle 
Marques de Larios. 

Bankers : Messrs. Cle- 
mens di Petersen, Almeda 
de los Tristes (B. 4) ; Crooke 
Brothers <fe Co. ; Rein dk Co. ; 
Hijos de M. A. Jjartos} all 
in the Alameda. 

Shipping Agent : Mr. C. 
Farquharson, 66, Cortina del 
Muelle. 



Wine Merchant, and 
Agent for the principal 
yacht dubs, Mr. H. 8. 
Troughton. 

Gourxier and Chiide at U. 
de Rome: Roque Amau^ 
civil and trustworthy, speaks Q 

Serfeci English, and knows 
pain tboruughlv ; Jaoc^ 
Lobo, also highly recom- 
mended; 

Cab Fares: 1 pes. the 
course, 2 pes. the hour. Out^ 
side the city, 3 pes. the hour. 
At night, or for more than 
two persons, or for 2horsies, 
50 c extra. 

Biding • horses: Mesa, 
Calle Alcazabilla. 

Booksellers : Garcia To- 
boadela, Calle t)uque de 
Victoria; There is a small 
Oiroulating Library at the 
Consulate, under the care of 
the Chaplain. Visitors arb 
requested to protect and con- 
tribute to this useful histi- 
tution. 

Photographers : Oses, 27, 
Calle NueVa ; Camps, Calle 
Santa Maria. 

Tramway through the 
principal streets and to the 
Bly. Stat. Also from the 
Alameda, skirting the har- 
bour to the English Ceme- 
tery, and down the coast 
as far as El Palo, 6 m., 
50 c. — a pleasant drive; 

Steamers : John Hall 8s 
Co., every Mon. or Tues. for 
London (£10), calling at 
Cadiz, Lisbon, and Vigo; 
Agents, Messrs; Crooks 
Bros. On the return voyage 
these steamers call at Gib- 
raltar instead of Cadiz. Fare 
to Cadiz 8 dollars, to Lis- 
bon £4. For Liverpool, 
Moss Co., In 6 days, at un- 
certain intervals. Agent, 
Mr. C. Farquhar8on,65, Cor- 
tina del Muelle; CunaidCo., 
also uncertain, Agent, Mr. 
£. Loring. Transatlantiqne 
Co., for Gibraltar (18 pes.) 
leave every Sun. evening, 
going on to Tangier (27 pes.), 
food extra; for Oranfrom 
Gibraltar leave every Wed. 
afternoon (51 pes., food 
extra). Andior Line to Eng- 
land and America ; Agents, 
Messrs. Clemens and Peter- 
sen. Spanish coasting steam- 
ers each way two or three 
a week, time uncertain. To 
Cadiz and Seville every t 

Wed. and Sat. ! 

Malaga to GibnJtar by I 
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land. CJooch firom Malaga to 
Estepona, 12 his, 50 reals. 
Estepona to La Linea and 
Gibraltar, 1 hrs. ride (about 
21 m.X If riding all the 
way, on leaving Torre Mo- 
linos take the new coast- 
road, which Joins the old 
one before reaching Fuengi- 
rola. Fine scenery I hrongh- 
out. Luggage may be for- 
warded by sea addressed to a 
Gibraltar hotel. (See Ship- 
ping Agent,) 

Malaga to San Jos^, 2 horse 
carriage; 1 pes. there & back. 

Malandab Point, 400. 

Mallorca Ibland, 650. 

Malfartida, 279. 

Malvbix), 211. 

MaMBD, SlBBRA DE, 282. 

Manager, 667. 

Inns : F.deFemenias^^vil 

landlord, good food, clean, 6i 

Tpefi.:F.JuanJaume. Guide 

for the Caves, Lofrenxo Mo* 

rey^ recommended. 
OafSs: FiolylHco. 
French Consul. 
MaITaria, 182. 
Makcha, La, 149. 
Mandeo Rivbb, 208. 
Manilba, 896. 
Manresa, 506. 

F. de Santo Domingo: F. 

Ignacio Loyola^ Calle Picas; 

F. da Ferro-Carril. 
Mantanza, Puerto dk, 126. 
Manuel, 444. 
Makzanares Juno., 149. 
Manzanares, source of the, 89. 
Manzaneda, 286. 
Maps of Spain, [77]. 
Maqubda, 146. 
Maraoatos, 188. 
Marbblla, 387, 896. 

F. de Sandalo Chicote; 

F. Sancka, good and clean. 

5 pes. a day. British Vice- 

Consul, and U.S. Consular 

Agent. 
Marcadaou, Col i>e, 688. 
Marchan River, 879. 
Marchbna Juno., 408. 
Maroflla, 587. 
Maria de Jetu$ (at Agreda), 

101. 
Marin, 847. Small Inn. 
Martsva, La, 400. 
Marishilla, La, 488. 
Mar Mbnor, 456. 
Marmolbjo, 806. 

F. BipafM; Leonet ; Viuda 

de PadxUa ; H. de Madrid, 
with CasluQ. 



Marones, Sierra i>e, 126. 
Marquina. 177. 
Marron, estuary of the, 118. 
Marteen, 427. 
Martinet, 610. 
Martorell, 490. P, de la 

Cruz, poor. Cafe at stat. 

The Puente del Diablo is 

here, not at PapioL 
Marvao, 882. 
Masoaraque, 126. 
Maseooso. 170. 
Masidb, 248. 

Masilla, Vbnta de La, 285. 
Masma RrvER, 284. 
Masnou, 477. Ch. is not fine. 
Matagorda, 408. 
Matamorosa, 109. 
Matanza, Cakpo db la, 97. 
Matar6, 477. 

Parador Nuevo. Casino : 

Matarines. 
Mataviejas River, 104. 
Mathxas, 166. 

Omn. in summer to the 

Baths of TriUo. 
Mavb. 108. 
Maya, 547. 

Maza, Puente db la, 118. 
Mazo, [61]. 
M'dbbk, 427. Z 
Means, 229. 
Medellin, 289. 
Mediania, 188. 
Medina Azzaftra, ruins of, 

816. 
Medinaceu, 166. 
Medina del Camfo (June), 

26. Fair Buffet. 
F, Norte, close to stat.; 

Siglo, a little fSEirther S.; 

Carrion (or Oomercio), in the 

Plaza Mayor ; all very poor, 

with rooms attached; very 

noisy at night. Buffet. 
Mbdina de Rio Seco, 119. 
Parador dd Carmen. 

Coach to Benavente, steam 

tram to Yalladolid. 
Medina Sidonia, 411. 

Posada del Sol. 
MELGA90, 218, 280. 
Meloarbjo, Torre db, 410. 
Mbhbrilla, 149. 

P. de Andres Espinar. ' 
Mendbja, 177. 
Menoabbtl, 289. 
Mengal Cave, 888. 
Mbnjibar, 806, 845. 
Mbmorca, 659. 
Mera, 289. 
Mbrcadbl, 66. 

P. EulaXia, homely, but 
good ; 4 pes. a day. 



Mbrdanoho Yallet, 99. 

I^Ierida, 289. 

F. de Diego Segura, 22, 
Santa Olaya, 6i pes. a day, 
fair ; mosquitos trouble- 
some ; F. Bohoyo. Buffet. 

Merida to Seville by Zafra, 
One train daily in 10 hrs. 
Merida to Huelva, changing 
carriages at Zafi'a. 

Meriqnac, 628. 

^Eerino Sheep, 276. 

»Mero River, 208. 

I&Ibrtola, 433. 

Coach to Beja, 1200 rels ; 
carriage, 3000-6000, accord- 
ing to number of occupants. 

Mesas, Sierra de, 271. 

MiBRBS del Cahino, 212. 

MiJAS, 396. 

MiNAS, 284. 

MiNAS del Mundo, 454. 

Mineral Baths, [18]. 

Minolanilla, 169 : P. del Sol, 

MiNGORRIA, 26. 

MiNo River, 208. 
Mirabel, 280, 282. 

MiRAHAR, 656. 

Miranda, 266. 
Miranda de Ebro, 11. 

F. FgafkL, good ; near stat. 

Excellent buffet, with god 

beds, 2^^ pes. 
Mirandilla, La, 104. 
MoBCHE, 239. 
MoGUBR, 429. 

F. de Francisco Gcmez. 
mojon db puntas, 874. 
Molar River, 288. 
Molina, 226, 684. 
MoLiNO del Ret, 889, 490. 
MOLLBT, 478. 
MOMBUBT, 283. 

Decent posada, with gopd 
wine. 
MoNCADA, 478, 479. 
M0N9AO, 280. 
MoNCATo Mountain, 541. 
MoNDA, 896. 
MoNDoflfEDO, 206, 236. 

MONDRAGON, 181. 

Parador de las Diligevr 
das, 

Moi^ECA, ESOOBTOS DB, 220. 

Money, TaMe qf Spanish and 

English, [79]. 
Money, [4]. 

M0NFALC6 MURALLAT, 606. 

MoNFORTE, 206: *Very fair 
Buffet with bedrooms. 
F. and CafS Espafiol, 
MONGAT, 477. 
Mong6, Monte, 461. 
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I40NTSTB0L, 500. 

p. de Ignacio Loyola, fair. 

CofS at Stat. (See Mont- 

serrate 
MoNJA, La, 878. 
MoNOVAB, 469. 

MONBEAL, 548. 

MONRKAL DEL OAMPO, 584. 

MoNSENT, Sierra db, 477. 
Montana del Bujo, 875. 

MONTABLIZ, 110. 

MoNTA Mabta, 288. 

MONTALBAN CaSTLB, 146. 

Mqntanghez» 285. 
MoNTAOS, 289. 

MONTBLANCH» 496. ' 

MoNTBFT Baths, 478. 
Monte Abagon, 128, 530. 
montefubado, 205. 
monteneobal, 895, 
Monte PeS^a, 218. 

MONTBSA, 442. 
MoNTEBBT Oastle, 282. 
MoNTES, 226. 

MONTES Univebsales, 160. 
MONTESINOS, CUEVA DE, 149. 
MONTIEL, CAHPO db, 1^. 

MoNTiJO, 291. 

MONTILLA, 880. 

Very decent little Inn. 
Montubl(5, 478. 

MONTOBO, 806. 

F. Raigada : P, Suizo. 

MONTSACOPA, 488. 
MONTSEBBAT, 500. 

Omnibus from Monistrol, 
8 r.; 5 r. saved bj booking 
through from Barcelona. Re- 
turn tickets at the office in 
theRambla. Distance, 8im. 
(3ihrs. up, lidown). Short 
cut for pedestrians, 2i hrs. 
Luggage is only booked to 
Monistrol, where it is ne- 
cessary to make a bargain 
with the conductor, and see 
that your things are put 
upon the omnibus. If the 
omn. is full, you can insist 
on having another put on. 
Rooms allotted to visitors at 
the Degpaoho de Aposento8t 
Montserrat; can4Ies at the 
D. de Comestibles, next door. 
Early dinner at Fonda 
(upper room), 16 r. ; supper, 
12 r. In lower room, 4 r. 
less. 

Mqnzon, 516. 

P. de Vivda Castarlenas ; 
P. de Jorge Simitier. 

MONZON DE Cj^mpos, 106. 

Moore, Sir John, 210. 

MooBiSH Dyke, 442. 



MOBA, 126. 
MoBALES, 257, 401. 
MoBOTN, mountains of, 216. 
MoBBLLA,468: F. de San Jose. 
MoBES, 169. 
MOBON, 410. 

F. de la Estacion; F, 
Nueva. 

MOBON, SlEBBA DE, 409. 
MOSGAS RiVEB, 158. 

MosTEiBO, 274. 

MoTA, Castillo db la, 25. 

MoTBico, 177. 

Fonda de Turrita. 

MOTBIL, 891. 

F. Victoria, Casino. 
British Consular-Agent. 
MocBAL : F. de Arteta, 

MUDABBA, PaBAUO DE, 119. 

Mudejar architecture, [57]. 
MuDELA, Santa C^uz de, 

150. 
MuELA DE San Juan, 160. 
MuELAS, 256.1 
MUGLA, 251. 
MULAHACEN, CeBRO DE, 865. 

Mules and Horses, [11]. 

MUNDACA, 178. 

MuNouiA, 178. 



MTTBCIA, 455. 

Inns: *Ck)mercio, Calle 
Principe Alfonso, leading N. 
from the Cath., good food, 
poor rooms ; Universal, near 
the ch. of San Bartolom^; 
Cruz, Plaza de losApostoles ; 
all very reasonable. 

Ca£S Jwipertal, close to the 
H. Comercio. 

Casino de Murcia, Calle 
de Lucas. 

Theatre : Plaza Juan 
Romea. 

GonsoUi : English Vice- 
Consul. 

U.S.A. Consular Agent. 

Post Offioe: Plaza de 
Pontes, N.W. of Cathedral. 

Photographer: Juan AU 
magro, Calle Torreta. 

Onudbus irom stat., 50 c. 
Tar tana (covered cart), about 
6 reals an hour, according 
to bargain. 

Here the native costumes 
are the most striking in 
Spain. 
MuBCiA, province of, 485. 

MUBIEDAS, 118. 

MurUlo, [51]. 

Mdbillo de Gallbgo, 580. 
4 poor Inns, 



Mubos, 286. 

Poor Inn ; daily coach to 
Oviedo. 
Mubueta, 178. I 
MuBViEDBO, 462. <S!seSagunto. 

H. 

Nada Rivbb, 288. 
Najeba, 102. 

P.dela Campana. 
Najebilla Riveb, 102. 
Nalon, iron mines, 229. 
Nalon Rivkb, 286. 
Nansa, Baths of, 118. 
Napoleon crossing the Guad- 

arrama, 122. 
Nabanco, S. M. db, 215. 
Nabcea Rivbb, 227. 
Nabzana, 218. 
Nata del Ret, 251. 

P. de Pio Qarda, in front 

of the church. 
Nava, S. Babt. de, 218. 
Nava de Jadbaqtte, 165. 
Navagebbada Pdebto de, 

65. 
Navalmobal, 279. 
Navalpebal, 81. 
Navabbe, kingdom of, 516. 
Navabbete, 108. 
Navarrete, Juan F. (El Mudo), 

[«]. 
Navas del Mabques, 81. 
Navas de Tolosa, 805. 
Naves, 219. 
Navla.. 285, 249. 
Navidello, 211. 
Necropolis of Carmona, 898. 
Neobeiba, 251. 
Neobo Mount, and stream, 

427. 
Negbo RrvEB, 288. 
Nebja, 891. 

F. Peninsular. 
Nebvion Riveb, 183. 
Nescania, 887. 
Niebla, 429.1 
NlEVA, S. M. DE, 95. 

Parador de Pedro Gomez, 
NoAiN, 537, 548. 
NOCEDAL, 119. 

NocEDA Rivbb, 204. 
NoBE^fA, 228. 
Ifovds and Dramas, [64]. 
NoFBB Abnau, 477. 
NooALES Yenta de, 895. 
NoGALTE Valley, 878. 

NOVELDA, 459. 
NuLES, 468. 

NUIIANTIA, 99. 
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Obejo, 380. 
Obona. 827. 
Oca, Montes db, 102. 

OCANA, 160. 

P. de lot Catalanes. 

OCHAKDIANO, 182. 

Official retumst [17]. 

OlQUINA, 176. 
Oja Riveb, 101. 
Ojos db Guadiana, 147. 
Oi.agd£, 647. 
Olkana Riybb, 461. 
OUBSA, 600. 
Olkviaga, 188, 185. 
Qliana, 609. 

r. de Antonio Bancarle: 
F. de Manuel Trulla. 
Olitb, 587. 
Omva, 272, 461. 
Oltyabes, 429. 
OUTENZA, 298. 
Olive culture, 343. 
Ollonibgo, 212. 

OUf BDIIXA DB ABCAS, 158. 

Olmedo, 96. 

Olobon, 632. 

Olot, 488. 

P.dela Estrella; Casino, 
Circulo Olotense. 

Olybba, 410. 

0^A» 12. 

Onatb, 9. 

Ondarroa, 177. 

Onis» 222. 

Ontanbda, 110. 

If. de San Julian, good; 
Bstaiblecimiento, 100 beds, 
billiards, reading-room, &c., 
only open from Jnne 10 to 
Sept. 10. 

Onton, 119. 

Oporto, 272. 

Omnibus to *6rcmd H,, 
200 reis; carriage 500 reis 
(2». 3d.). 

Orandi, Yallbt, 221. 

Orange Grove, 397. 

Orconbra Mines, 185. 

Obdbkes, S. M. DE,289. 

Orduna, 182. 
F. Neron. 

Orbnse, 228. 

Inns: F. de Soma, best, 
and nearest stat., on the rt, 
i m. beyond the bridge, 20 
to 24r. ; F.dela Union, 17, 
Oalle de Pereiia, clean and 



tolerable, 24 r. : Oaf^, 
Mendez Nuflez, with casino 
next door, nearly opposite 
W. front of Cath. Omn. 
to stat., 50 c. 

Ooaoh to Santiago, berlina, 
50 r.. coupe, 40 r. 

Coach to Verin, daily at 
1 A.K. ; interior, 30 r., coupe, 
20 r. 
Orgaka, 509. 
Orgaz, 126. 

P. Nueva, 40, Calle Toledo, 
fair. 
Orgiva, 876. 

Tolerable posada. 
Orgullo, Monte, 6. 
Oeihubla, 456, 457. 

F. Catalan. 
Ori^n, 119. 
Obio, 176. 
Ormaistigut, 8. 
Ormaiztegui, 9. 
Oro, Monte de, 373. 
Oropesa, 126, 279. 

F. de Leandro Torres, 
Obbas, Val db, 224. 
Orrente, the Bassano of Spain, 
[48]. *^^ 

Ortigubira, S. M. de, 234, 239. 

P. de Pifion. 
Ortuella, 119. 

OSA DE MONTIEL, 149. 

Oscos, 235. 
OsEiRO, 250. 
OSERA, 234. 
OSORNO, 108. 

OsuNA, 408. 

F. ?7r«<io»ien«e,43,Carrera 
de Tetuan. 
Otaloba Baths, 181. 
Otzuartb, 9. 
OURAL, 206. 
OuTBiRO Major, 230. 

OVIEDO, 212. (Observe the 
fine Roman Aqueduct near 
the Rly. Stat.) 

Inns : Madrid^ in the Calle 
de San Juan, N.W. of the 
Cathedral, fair food, poor 
rooms, bad sanitary arrange- 
ments, 5 pes. a day ; Fran- 
ces, nearly opposite; Jfon- 
teola; H(»telRe8t, Trannoy, 
near the University. 

Cafi^: Parts, in the Calle 
Campomanes, S. of the Plaza 
Mayor; Suizo, under the 
Fonda de Madrid. 

Post and Tdegraph 
Offices, in the Plaza close to 
the Inns. 

Carriages 7 to 10 doUars 
a day; everything in- 
cluded, except driver's fee. 



25 to 30 miles a day is the 
average distance. When 
horses have to be changed 
the price is increased out of 
all proportion. Coach to 
Santander in 22 hrs., fare 
6 dollars. 
Ota, 249, 



Padron, 247. 
Padul, 378. 
Pajares, 211. 

PaLACIOS DEL SiL, 226. 

Palacio, de Doi^A Ana, 433. 
Palaoio del Ret, 433. 
Palancia River, 467. 
Palanquinos, 194. 
Palau, 478. 
Palazuelos, Convent of, 22. 

PALEirOIA, 106. 

Inn : Barl)otdn,on the rt. 
i m. down the main street, 
good food and wine, 8 pes. a 
day ; ff. Continental, oppo- 
site the Post Office. 

Cafes : Suizo ; Siglo; Las 
Ddidas, for summer drinks. 

Casinos: El Recreo; La 
PeHa: all in the CaUe 
Mayor. 

Post Office, Calle de Barrio 
Nuevo. 

Theatre. 

PALKA (Malloroa), 551. 

Inns: Fonda MaMorca, 
Call9 del Conquistador, 
scanty foo4, civil landlord, 
7i pes. ; F. la BaUar, Plaza 
Mayor, better, clean and 
moderate. 

Oaf^s : Oriente, with fair 
restaurant and apartments 
above. Union, excellent ices 
In summer. The ensiamada, 
a kind of muffin sopped in 
the morning chocolate, is a 
specialty of the island. 

Brituui Consul. 

U.S. Consul : Ernest Co- 
nut. 

Bankers : Messrs. Sans y 
Pierrar; E. Canut; Oregorio 
Oliv0r: Credito Balear. 

Theatre : Teatro Pzin- 
oipal, a handsome house; 
operas in winter. 

Casino: CircuU> JfaZlor- 
quim visitors are admitted 
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Flasa del Toros will seat 
9600. Ball-fights are given 
about 4 times a year, but 
only in the summer months. 
Steamers to Barcelona, 
on Tues. and Thurs. at h 
T.u. ; vid Alcudia, Sun., 
• A.M. To Iviza and Ali- 
cante, Sun., 8 A.M.— Mahon, 
Hon., 6 P.M. ; vid Alcudia, 
Wed,, 2 P.M.; Valencia, 
Thurs, , 5 P.M. ; fare, 34i pes. 
Diligence to SoUer twice 
daily, from 80, Calle San 
Miguel. 

Palma dbl Rio, 316. 

Falma, La, 429, 488. 

Palmons Riveb, 412. 

Palomsba, 157. 

Palos, 429, 430. 

PAMPILHOSA JUNC, 272. 

•Buffet and Rly . Hotel 

PAXPLOVA, 687, 648. 

Inns : *Perla, in the N. 
comer of the Plaza, excel- 
lent food, clean rooms, 10 pes. 
a day; SuropOt Paseo de 
Talencia. 

Caftfs : JSl Suixo, CkiutiUo, 
and Jfarina, all in the Plaza. 
Olub and Theatre in the 
S. angle of the Plaza. 

Bull-ring contains 8000 
Beats. Fights in July and 
August. 

Baths, hot and cold, Riezu 
dk Co., at the W. end of the 
Paseo de Valencia. 

Post and Telegraph Office 
in the Plaza. 

Central Bailway ticket 
and luggi^ office in the 
basement story of La Perla 
(a great convenience here, 
as the rly. stat. is ill-man- 
aged). 

Bank : 7, Galle de Mercar 
deres, 1st floor, a little N. of 
the Plaza. 

Coach to Irun at 2 p.m., 
starting from the Plaza de 
la Constitucion. 

Omnibus from the stat., 
with luggage, 1 pes. Buffet. 
Pakcorbo, 18. 
Panes, 118. 

P. de Manuel Gomes, very 

fkir ; P. de Mauricio Panos. 

Pantano de Loeca, 873. 

Panticosa, Los Banos de, 688. 

Baths : accommodation, 

June 16 to Sept. 30, for 600 

persons; prices high. An- 

timio Faulot has the best 



mules to let, and is trust- 
worthy. 
Papiol, 490. 
Pabacuellos de la Ribbsa, 

169. 
Pabaiso Valley, 499. 
Pabana, 211. 
Pabapanda Cliffs, 389. 
Parcels to ^aain, [8]. 
Pabedes de Nava, 193. 
Par^a, [61]. 
Pabga Riveb, 208. 
Paris to Madrid^ 4. 
Pabbamo de la Mudabba, 

119. 
Pasages, 6. 

Inns : Lenion ; Bella. 
Pasantes, 289 : Inn, very poor, 
Pasabon, 281. 

Posada del PUar, oppo- 
site tiie Church. 
Paseo de los CAf^os, 186. 
Paso de los tres Puentes, 

609. 
PasoSt [81]. 
Pass of Panoorbo, 11. 

Passports, [4]. 
Pastobiza, 260. 
Pau, 682. 
Paulab, El, 88.^ 

Peasant life in Spain, [2]. 

Pedebnales, 178. 

Pedbalves, 486. 

Pedbeba, 408. 

Pedbola, 686. 

Pbdboso, 296. 

Pbdroso, Monte, 246. 

Pega, 271. 

Pela, Castillo de, 230. 

Pelayo, legends qf, 219, 220. 

Pelleas, 267. 

PsNA Blanga, 627. 

^ENA Convent, 631. 

Peka Cbrraga, 96. 

PeSa Colorada, 266. 

PbSa de Francia, 278. 

PeSa Golosa, 464. 

PeSa, Hermitage of S. M. de, 
627. 

Pena, S. M. de La, 680. 

PEff A Valley, 188. 

Pena Vieja, 117. 

Penalara, Pico de, 88. 

Penalva Cliff, 218. 

PENALVA, Santiago de, 226. 

Penalva de Castro, 104. 

Penaflor Range, 216. 

Penaflor, 315. 
Penaflor Bridge, 227. 
Penambllbba, 118. 
Pbnaranda de Dubro, 104. 

^BffARBOTAr880. 



PeI^arubla, 892. 
Penarrubia Valley, 114. 
Penas, Cape, 286. 
PbSiscola, 464. 

P. de Bayarri, 
PeSon de los Enamobados, 

888. 
Perafobt, 499. 

PE3ELADA, 473. 

p. de SalvaA^ Costa, and 

2Caf4s, 
Pebella Caves, 669. 
Pebello Canal, 444. 
Pbbiana, 879. 
Pebba, PeSabanda de la, 

104. 
Perruca Ridge, 211. 
Peso, 288. 

Diligence to CovUhft, 2900 

reis. 
pesodaregoa, 274. 
Pssqubra, 109. 
Pesues, 113. 

Good and clean country 

Inn. 
PiGADA, Puerto de, 687. 

PiGAMOIXONS, 499. 
PicHACO DE Velbta, 366. 
Pico del Ferro, 116. 
Pico del Fbailb, 183. 
Pico Sacbo, 284, 846. 

PiCOS DE EUROPA, 216. 
PlEDRA, PUENTE DE, 881. 

PncDRA, 167. 

Season trom. May 15 to 
Oct. 15. Omn. daily from 
Alhama to the monastery, 
or a private conveyance 
may be hired. Excellent 
hotel in the well-preserved 
buildings, open during the 
season. The monies' cells 
are converted Into clean 
and aii^ bedrooms, overlook- 
ing the park, and the refec- 
tory is now the dining hall. 
Post and telegraph offices 
attached. 8 to 10 pes. a day, 
including early chocolate. 
Table d'hdte at 10.30 and 
5.30. 

PlEDRASLENGUAS, PUERTO DE, 
117. 

PiLDE River, 106. 
Pilgrimages, [24]. 
PiLONA RrvER, 218. 
PiNA DE Campos, 108. 
Piff AR Grande, 86. 
PiNOS Puente, 889. 
Pinto, 147. 

PiSUERGA, CeRVERA DE, 117. 
PiZARRA. 881. 

Rough Inn; beware of 
extortion. 
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Pitarro, 480. 

Plana, 496. 

I^LANOS DB Alkebia, 393. 

Plasencia, 379. 

F. de Euaebio Sierra^ 31, 
dalle de Talavera. Casino 
iu the Plaza. Post Office^ 
11, Calle de TrujiUo. 

Plata, La, 367, 365. 

Plateresque Arehitecitvret [69]. 

Plaza, La, 837. 

POBBS, 188. 

PoBLET, Monastery of, 496, 
Hotel : The H. Villa En- 
grada at the mineral spring 
within i m. of Poblet, is 
good and comfortable, but 
not open in winter. Liwarm 
weather it is a desirable 
place to stay at, and dis- 
tinctly cooler than Tarra- 
gona. 

PociNHO, 874. 

Points ArchUecturtt [68]. 

POLA DB GOBDON, 811. 

Pol A DE Lavlana, 388. 
Inn very tolerable. 
Fola de Lena, 813. 

POLA DB SlEBO, 818. 
POLAN, 146, 

Politics in Spain, [3]. 

POLLENSA, 568. 
POLUTOS, PCEBTO DE, 410. 

PoLLOS, Vekta de, 861. 

PONFEBBADA. 805. 

F. de Bruno LumbreraSt 
in the Plaza; large bath- 
hoof^e 1 m. outside the town, 
with 20 bedrooms. 

Pont db Bab, 610. 

pontevbdba, 847. 

Tbe coach stops first at the 
ff. Mendeg NufUx, tolerable, 
and conveniently near the 
Btat. Fonda Imperial in 
the Plaza de la Uerrer^a,the 
sUrting-point of all the diU- 
gences.. 

Population of Spaing [16]. 

POBMA RlVEB, 301. 

PoBBiNO, 848, 849. 
PoBT Bou, 473. 

Buffet and money-changenf 
offtce. 
PoBT Mahon, see Mahon. 

POBTACELI, 468. 
POBTAL, 408. 

Pobtalbobb, 894. 

POBTILLO RiVBB, 160. 
POBTILLOK, PmCBTO DB, 688. 
POBTOLm, 110. 

PoBT S. Mart, see Puebto. 

PORTUGALBTE, 186. 

Resident English Chap- 
lain. 



Post Offices, [18]. 

Potes, 109, 115. 

F. de Eugenio Ouardo, on 
S. side of main st ; an old 
family mansion with good 
rooms and tolerable food; 
P. de Firmin NtiHez, 

POZAZAL, 109. 

Pozos Mines, 376.' 

POZUELO DB AlARCON, 89. 

Fonda in the Plaza del^Rey, 
good summer quarters. 

Pbades, Sibbba db, 496. 

Pbado dbl Ret, 878, 

Pbaia, 894. 

Pbat db Llobbeoat, 499. 

Pbats db Mollo, 489. 

PBAVLi, 887, 836, 337. 

Inn, Nuevo Leon d*Oro, 
Calle San Antonio. 

Pbibgo, 171. 

Pbibsoa, 333. 

Pbiobato Wines, 496. 

Pboaza, 337. 

PucH, Ebhita del, 443. 

PuDA (Baths), 600. 

Establishment very good, 
30 r. a day, 300 beds. 

PUEBLA, 667. 

Pdbbla db Guzvan, 483. 

PUBBLA DE HiJAB, 499, 636. 

Puebla db Sanabbia, 806t 

386, 838. 
Pdbbla Tobnesa, 468. 

2 small inns. 
Pueblo de Ea, 177. 
Pueblo db la Calzada, 891. 

PUENTB DB AbNEOUI, 646. 

Puentb del Diablo, 490. 
PuENTB DB Domingo Flobes, 

806. 
PuENTB d'Eumb, 887. 

PUENTB DE LA MAZ^, 113. 
PUENTB DB LA ReiNA, 643. 

F. de GuUlermo Ro^. 
PuBNTB Genil, 880. 

F. de Manuel Aguilar, 
PuENTB Matobqa. 397. 
PuBNTB Nans A (Baths), 113. 

Good accommodation a^ 
the Establedmiento, 24 r, a 
day. 
Puentb Nubvo, 806. 
PusNTB S. Miguel, 113. 
Puentb Ulla, 334. 

PlTENTB VlESGO, 110. 

El Establwimiento, open 
from June 1 to Oct. 16 ; 8 
CoMS de Huespedes in the 
village. 

puebcas t cochinos, 408. 

Puebto db BaIFos, 878. 

PUBBTO DB GnOALA, 99. 

Puebto db P^j^bbs, 811, 



PUBBTO DB Sbvilla, 896. 
Puebto db San Post, 633, 
Puebto Real, 403. 
Puebtollano, 136. 

PTTERTO DE SANTA 
KARIA,403. 

Inns: F. Vista Alegre, 
good, but dear. 

Osiii del Comercio, Calle 
de la Luna. Large BulU 
ring. 

Post Office: Calle de S. 
Domingo. 

British Vice -Consul in 
residence. 

U.S.A. Consular Agent: 
Mr, Daniels. 

Steamer twice a day to 

(5 m.) OadiZt recommended. 

Puebto, Nuestba Senoba 

DEL, 878. 
PUIGCEBDA, 489. 

Inns : Europa, fair; Ayga- 
hanita; Nueva; the accom- 
modation is better at Bourg 
Madame. Casino, Oeretano. 

PUIGBBIG, 608. 
PUNTA DB Malandab, 484. 
PuNTAL, El, 400. 
PUBCHENA, 875, 377. 
PUBULLENA, 378. 

PuzoL, 468. 

Pyrmean Tunnel, [10]. 
Pyrenees, Spanish, 613. 



QUEBO, 148. 

QUBSADA, VbNTA DE, 149. 

QUBTLES River, 643. 

QUINTANAPALLA, 18. 
QUINTANILLA, 109. 
QUINTANTLLEJA, 83. 
QUINTELA, 334. 

QuiNTO Baths, 686. 
QuiBOS, 887. 
QuiTA Pbsabbs, 88. 
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B. 

Babida, La, 429. 
RAbade, 308. 
Rabita de Albunol, 391. 
Railvjays, [9]. 
Rajadell, 606. 
Rascafbia, 88. 
Rastsillab, Fobt, 118. 
Rate of Exchange, [6]. 
Raxa Castle, 566. 
Rata Seca, 229. 
Rebbntqn, Ppbbto db, 88. 
Rbbollab Hill, 171. 
REi>oin>BLA, 248. 

InnB: OrisatUo, in the 

principal street ; Bernardo ; 

Cafi^ Pacifico, English beer. 
Rbqalada Stables, 807. 
Rbgato Mines, 185. 
Rbgoa, Peso da, 274. 

Iniis : AlUanza, tolerable; 

Douro; both in the main 

street, 5 min. from the stat 

BEIKOSA, 109. 

Buffet. 

InnB: F, Universal: F. 
Madrid. 

Goaoh In summer to Baths 
of Corconte, 3 pes. 

Busks Rosquillas, a spe- 
cialite here, good. 
Rembsal, 232. 
Renedo, 110. 

Coaches : Daily for Yal- 
ladodid, 1 pes. In summer 
for Baths of Puente Viesgo, 
2 pes. Alceda, 3 pes. Or- 
stanedo, 4 pes. 
Rentebia, 6. 
Rbqueka, 461. 

Inn: Vitida de Segura. 
BEITS. 496. 

Inns : Paris, fair ; Bar- 
celonesa; Londres Club; Cir- 
culo del Olympo. Here is a 
Protestant Chapel. 
Ca£§: Teatro, 
Revenue, [17]. 
Ret, Puebto del, 528. 
Rianzabes Riyeb, 148, 150. 
Ribdlta, Father and Son, [48]. 
RiBA, 496, 499. 
Ribas, 489. 

ParadfiT de San Antonio, 
fair. Accommodation at the 
baths, very poor. 
Ribera (Spagnoletto), [48]. 
RiOLA, 169. 
RicoBATO, 266. 
RisoA, 220. 



RiEBA RlVBB, 660. 
Rincon, Antonio del, 81. 
RiNCON Lake, 380. 
Rio Batuecas, 272. 
Rio Fbio, 89, 888. 
RiojA, district of, 101. 
Rioseco, 119. 
Rio TiNTO Mikes, 431. 

Physicians : Dr. R. R. 

Ross, M.B., CM. Edin.; 

Dr. Raymond Courdent, 

M.R.C.S. 
RiPOLL, 488. 

P. de la Estrdla, best; 

P.dauniverso,-poor. Take 

luncheon from Barcelona. 

RlPOLLET RlVE^, 478t 

RrvADAViA, 280. 

F. del Mifio, tolerable. 
Cafe opposite ch. of S. Do- 
mingo. 

RrVADESELLA, 219. 

Inn, tolerable. 
RrvADEO, 285. 
RlYOTA, 220. 
Rizi, [54]. 
Robla, 211. 

ROBLEDO, 31. 

RocA Castle, 478. 
RocABEBTi Castle, 477. 

ROCADILLO, 412. 
ROGAFKIDA, 149. 

Roche, Cape, 416. 
Rocio, N. S. DE, 438. 
RODA, La, 881, 408, 499. 

2 Inns, both very poor. 
Roderick, the last of the Goths, 

414. 
Rodas, [64]. 
Roelas, works of, 429. 
Romanesque Architecture, 

[68]. 
Roman remains, 156}. 

BONGESVALLES, 646. 

Small clean Posada, where 
a bed may be obtained. 

BONDA, 892. 

Buffet. Restaurant w^th 
bedrooms adjoining. 

Inns : Rondefla {not 
Grand H. Rondefia, which 
is to be avoided). Plaza del 
Socorro, close to the Ravine, 
10 pes. a day, tolerable rbar- 

fain) ; Casa de Polo, Calle 
lerrad 7i pes., homely. 
Railway completed to Al- 
geciras station for Gibraltar. 
Andalucian Gostume may 
be bought at Ronda, better 
and cheaper than elsewhere. 
Leggings, Rafad Conde, 10, 
Calle Nueva ; breeches, vest, 



and Jacket, to the Calle San 
Carlos; broad sash (faga), 
anywhere ; and hat, Gaspar 
CarUlo, 11, Calle Remedies. 

Ronda to Gaucm, 8 hrs., 
Agtkstin Barroso, 15, Calle 
Moltoo, lets horses for the 2 
days' ride to Gibraltar, at 1 
dollars for one person, aJl m- 
cluded. In the other direc- 
tion 3 times as much is 
charged. Dtoe and sleep at 
Gaucln, but carry luncheon 
and wine, which is bad 
everywhere. 

Juan Delgado is a good 
guide, and charges 30 pes. 
(besides propina) to Gibral- 
tar, including horse. 
ROKDA LA VlEJ4, 410. 

RoQUETAS, 392. 
RosAL, BaSos de, 171. 
Rota, 400 : F. Aurora. 
RoYUELA Valley, 160. 
RnA, 206. 
RuBiXs, 229. 
Rubrica, [44]. 

RUECAS RiVEE, 287. 
RUBDA, 169. 
RUIDEBA, 149. 



8. 

Sabadell, 499. 
F. de Espafla, near the Stat. 

Sabinal Point, 892. 

Sabugal, 271. 

Sabugo, 286. 

Sagedon Baths, 171. 

Good Establecuniento, 
June 16 to Sept. 15. 

Sagos, 248. 

Sacbatif, Cape, 891. 

Sadaba, 642. 

P. de Paulino Zazon. 

Saeliges Ebuita, 149. 

Sagba, Cabanas de, 128. 

Sagunto, 462-467, 

F. San Antonio, very 
small, scanty food. To enter 
the Castle it is necessary to 
obtato a permit from the 
Commandant to the town. 

Sahagun, 198. 

Small Inn, at entrance to 
mato street. 

Salado Riybb, 410. 
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SALAKANOA, 867. 

Iniifl: OofnerciOf in the 
Plaa Santo Tom6 (C. 4), 
good food, sanitary arrange- 
ments bad, dear, 16 pes. a 
day ; BurgcUesa^ at the cor- 
ner of the Plaznela Idbertad 
CO. 4), rooms few and small. 
Cafe : Suizo, good, in the 
Calle de Zamora. Casino 
opposite. 

Theatres: El Liceo, Calle 
de Herreros; El Hospitaly 
Calle San Jnsto. 

Bnll-rinf (plan A. 5): 
fleets in September, gene- 
rally first-rate. 

Post Of&oe, in the Plaza 
Mayor. 

Bailway: Central Office 
near the Post Office. It 
is advisable to take tickets 
here and have Inggage regis- 
tered to avoid the bnstle at 
the station. 

Apothecary : Candida 
TbrrM, Y, Portales del Pan. 
Ooaoh daily to Alba de 
Tormes at 11 and 3, reaching 
the city on the retom at 4 
and 7. To Ledesma (town) 
at 2 P.M.; fare, 10 pes. To 
B<^ar and Vitigodino at 
10.30 ; to Pefiaranda at 3.30 ; 
to Zamora every other day 
at 10. 

Saijlmo, 499. 

SALA8, 227, 286. 

F, de BlM Mdnendan, 

Salceda, 170. 

Saldbu, 612 : tolerable Inn. 

Salduba Aqubduct, 896. 

Salillas, 169. 

Salinas, 888. 

Salinas, Casa de, 124. 

Salinas de Lbnis, 181. 

Salinas dbi Mkdinaceli, 100, 
167. 

Salinas de Pisueboa, 117. 

Salinbtas de Elda, 469. 

Sallbnt, 608. 

Several small Inns. 

Salvbdina Rocks, 400. 

Salor BrvEB, 282. 

SalobbbSa, 891. 

Salou, 467. 

Salt Lagoons of OnminELA, 
468. 

Salt Mine of Minqlanilla, 
169. 

Saltbeas, 428. 

Salud, Fuektb be la, 112. 

Salyatierea, 9, 280. 

Saltb, Pasajb de, 118. 

Sa]Ca,2S8. 



Sambs, 220. 

Sahfedob, 608. 

San Adrian, Puerto, 176. 

San ANDRfis, near Zamora, 

266. 
San Antolin de Bbdon, 219. 
San BARTOLOMfi de Nava, 

818.; 

San Beniono, mine of, 116. 

San BoT, 490. 

San Carlos, canal of, 117. 

San CjLrlos, 667. 

San Celoni, 478. 

P. de Antonio Pom, 
San Claudio, 227. 
San Glodio, 206. 
San Cristobal, Sierra de, 

296. 
San Cristobal, 225. 
San Ccgat del Vallbs, 486. 
San Fernando, 161, 404. 
Fonda del Ckyrreo, 

— to Aloeciras. Coach 

daily at 8 p.ir., in 14 to 

22 hrs. , according to weather, 

carrying the mails. 
San Ferdinandy hirthplace of, 

866. 
San Fmctuoto, 826. 
San CfennadiOf 226. 
San Ounc, 606. 
San Iqnacio el Ybyo, 220. 
San Ildbfonso, 86. 
San Isidoro, 198. 
San Jean Pied de Port, 646. 
San Jordi Desvallo, 474. 
San Juan de Aznalfarache, 

899. 
San Juan db las Abadbsas, 

488. P.dela Bonica, poor, 

but the best. 
Coaches, July 1-S^. 30 to 

Campiodon, 3 pes. In sum- 
mer to Olot. 
San Juan del Puerto, 429. 
San Julian de Loria, 610. 

Decent Posada. 
San Lazaro de Lloraza, 228. 
San Lucar la Mator, 429. 
San Luis, 666. 
San Marcial, Eruita de, 6. 
San Martin, Castillo de, 

286. 
San Martin db AroObllbs, 

218. 
San Martin db Salas, 227. 
San Martin del Pbdroso, 

266. 
San Martin db VALrBioLB- 

SLAB, 146. 
San Mateo, 468. 
San MiauEL, 204, 474. 



San Miquel de Ejscalada, 

201. 
San Miguel de Excelsis, 689. 
San Miguel del Fat, 478. 
San Miguel de los Eetes, 

464,462. 
San Millan, 102. 

Library open from 8 to 12 

and 2 to 4. 
San Palayo, 214. 
San Pedro de Arlanza, 104. 
San Pedro de CabdeRa, 21. 
San Pedro de Momtes, 226. 
San Pedro de Villanueva, 

219, 222. 
San Pedro de Riusech, 487. 
San Quirico, 488. 
San Quirce, Ch. of, 21. 
San Rapakl, Fonda de, 122. 
San Bamon de Bembibrb. 

204. 
San RoiCAN, 204, 261. 
San Roqub, 896, 896. 

British T^oe-ConauL 
San Salvador Convent, 284. 
San Salvador de Celorio 

219. 
San Sebastian, near Potes, 

116. 

SAK SEBASTIAN. 6. 

Hotels : *ff. de Londrett 
first-rate French cuisine. 
JBzcurra, well-situated oppo- 
site the bridge, at the S. end 
of the Paseo de Zurriola, 
good Spanish cuisine, 40 r. 
in winter, 50 r. and up- 
wards in summer. Ckmti- 
nentdl, Paseo de la Concha, 
good, 150 beds and a lift, 
well-situated on the bay; 
closed in the winter. •/»*- 
gleSf Paseo de la Concha, 
closed in the winter. 

Bestanrant: *La MalloV' 
quina^ Calle Churruca, cor- 
ner of Plaza Ouipuzcoa. 
BourdtUe^ 35, Avenida de la 
Libertad. 

CiuG^ : OteitOt on the bay; 
SuizOf generally called Jfa- 
rina^ Paseo de la Alameda; 
Oriente; Europa. 

Handsome Casino on the 
W. end of the Alameda. 
Balls and concerts during 
the season. Entrance li pes.; 
on Saturday evening 3 pes., 
Dcd. 5 pes., D. 6 pes., wine 
included. The Casino is let 
to a Society for £4000 for 
the four summer months 
(July-Oct.). 

Good Boaiding Houses 
abound in the new town and 
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around the shores of the 
bay. 

Telegraph Office : 24, Calle 
Fuenterabia. 

Bankers : Josd Brunei y 
Ca., 20, Avenida de la Li- 
bertad. Saralequin y Las- 
guibar, 17, Calle Hemani. 

Money Exchange : C. 
Oarrasco, close to Caf§ de 
Marina, Josd Arana, both in 
the Boulevard. 

Post Office, in the arcaded 
Plaza Quipuzcoa, a hand- 
some square in the new 
town close to the Londres 
and Ezcurra hotels. 

British Vice - Consul : 
Guiaermo de Brunei and 
TT.S.A. Consular Agent: 
JosS Mcmud de Brwnei.hoiSb. 
at 20, Avenida de la Liber- 
tad. 
San Vicente. 383, 604. 
San Vicente db la Bab- 
QUSBA, 113. 
P. de SUverio GomeM, 
Sans, 489. 

Santa Aqueda Baths, 181. 
Well-arranged EstaUeci- 
mientot with reading room 
and garden. Good, food, 
11 pes. a day. Also 2 Fondas. 
Santa Ana Baths, 444. 
Santa Ana, Mine of; 338. 
Santa Babbaba, 466. 
Santa Casa db Loyola, 179. 
Small Inn opposite the N. 
endofthebridipj. 
Santa Cillia, 681. 
Santa Claba Convent, 833. 
Santa Colona, 478, 510. 
Santa Cbistinadb Lena, 318. 
Santa Cbuz, 110, 681. 

P. c^ Sebastiana Boran. 
Santa Cbuz de Cbstona, 

179. 
Santa Cbuz de Mudela, 160. 
Santa Elena Hebmitage, I 

633. 
Santa Edlalta de Oscos, 386. 
Santa Fat Convent, 460. 
Santa Ffi, 390. 
Santa Mabia de la Pbna, 

630. 3 posadas. 
Santa M. la Rabjda, 430. 
Santa Mabta, 398. 
Santa Ollala, 13. 
Santa Oloja db Eslonza, 

303. 
Santa Tecla Mount, 360. 
Santo Dohingo db Silos, 

104. 
Santo Domingo db la Cal- 

Z4.DA, 103, 



P. Atari; P. Frechdbdla 
Jmda, Daily coach to Haro 
Stat. 

Santo Tobibio Convent, 116. 

Sanabbia. :;36, 333. 

Sancti Esfibitus, 368. 

Sancti Petbi Rivbe, 404. 

Sandoval, 308. 

Sangoneba, La Paeboquia 
DB, 873. 

SANGitESA, 643. 

F. de Oronoz, tolerable. 
Sanlucab de Babbaubda, 
484. 

F. de Jote Gonzalez; F. 
BaUesterog ; F. Fuente. 
British Vice-Consul. 
Sansatubniko, 388. 
Santandbb, MontaI^as db, 
109. 



SANTANDEB Terminus 
Stat., 111. 

No omnibus. Carriage 4 
to 6 reals. 

Inns : Grand Moid, a 
large house, fiedr, H pes. a 
dav ; Eurcpa and Oontinen- 
tcH, close together near the 
Stat. ; all on the quay, 8 to 
10 pesetas a day; Viuda de 
Redon, 3, Atarazanas, com- 
mercial, cheaper. 

Cafik: Swizo, Oantabro, 
and Ancora, on the quay. 

Clubs : Oirculo del Becreo, 
at theH^trand H. 

Regatta Club. This so- 
cio^ nas done much for the 
lifeboat service. 

Post Office: Plaza del 



Telegraph Office : Calle de 
Bailen, opening out of the 
quay. 

The Theatre, built in 183? 
out of the old Convent of San 
Agustin, seatq lOOO persons. 
Box, 30 reals ; stoll, 8 reals. 
British Yice-Consul : Lt. 
mrch, R.N., Alameda Prl- 
mera. 

IT. S. A. Consul: Senor 
Perez, Fonda Redon. 

Tramway through the 
principal streets of the city, 
running E. and W. 

Steam Tram to the bath- 
ing suburb of (3 m.) Sardi- 
nero, in the season only, 
with stations at San Martin 
and La Magdalena. 

Public Carriages also run ; 
tariff, 40 cents, a seat. 

Ferry Steamers frequent- 
ly, from the middle of the 
quay to Artillero at the S. 



end of the bay (Rte. 11) ; to 
Pefta, Pintal, and Espedon, 

Steamer to Bilbao on Sun- 
day at 8 A.M. (Ofiace 32, 
Muelle); on Friday night 
(Agents, Martinez and Zor- 
rilla, Muelle). Small boats 
are not used for embarking. 
Fare, 5 pesetas; time, 7 to 8 
hrs. For other coasting 
steamers, information must 
be obtained on the spot, as 
the hours of sailing are un- 
certain. Sleeping accom- 
modation very wretched. 

The steamers of the Com- 
pagnie G^u^l Transatlan- 
tique call each month from 
St. Nazaire on the 22nd; 
from Havre and Bordeaux 
on the 26th. Compafiia 
Transatlantica de Barce- 
lona; forija Coruftaon the 
20th. 

Santabem, 394. 

H. de Fdida, homely. 

Santas, Monte db, 464. 

Santed, 684. 

SAlTTIAaO, 389. 

Inns: F, Vizcaina, good 
food, fkir rooms, 5 pes. a 
day; Suizo (plan D. 3), 
with Caf6 below, good food, 
1 pes. a day. 

Caf^ : Siglo, Rua Villar ; 
Eipaflol, via de las Huer- 
femas. 

Theatre, in theRua Nueva. 

Post Office, on the S. side 
of the Plaza de los Litera- 
rios. 

Telegraph Office, on the 
N. side. 

Provision Dealer: Jo$d 
Fernandez Vasquez, Calle 
de Preguntorio. Excellent 
sweet hams (jamones dulcet) 
may be obtained here for 
shipment direct to England, 
vi& the port of Carril, to the 
consignment of the pur- 
chaser. 

Coach Office on the site of 
the old Puerta de Mamoa 
(E. 3). 

Casinos : ArtUtico, Rua 
Nueva ; Eecreo, Rua Villar. 
Coach daily to Orense at 
1 A.M. Fare, interior 60 r., 
coup€ 40 r. To Curtis daily ; 
fieure. berlina 36 r. , coup^ 27 r. 
To Baths of Cuntis in Si hrs. 
at 6 A.M., fare 10 r. To 
Corolla daily at 6 p.m. 
Santiago de PeSaloa, 836. 
Santianes, 387. 
Santillana del Mab, 118. 
2poor ^[nns. 
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Santi Ponce, 841; 
Santicrde, 109. 
SantoSTa, 118. 
Santos db Maimona, 295. 
Santullano, 818. 

Santubcb, 119, 186. 

Sardanola, 487, 499; ' 
Sabdinebo, 118. 

. Grand Hotel, H, CastUla, 

H. de Boyuelat and several 

lodging-houses. 
Sabia, 609. 
Sabinena, 618. 

F. de Anielmo GUdberto 

F. de Pedaro Lao, 
Sabiegomdbbto, 228. 
Sabbia, 486. 
Sabbion, 467. 
Satubbaban, 177. 
SctdpturCt [80]. 
Sea Bathing, [18]. 
Sbbabbs, 818. ■> 
Sbbbato Hebmitaqe, 228; 
Sbgadas, 212. 
Bbqobbb, 467. 

SEGOVIA, 89. 

Inns: F. BurgaZesatVlazA 
Itfayor, clean, good food, 
extras reasonable, 8 pes. a 
day; ComerciOt 1, Plaza 
Uiayor, fair ; Ortigo8a,CtLHe 
Juan Bravo, close to the 
Plaza, tolerable, few rooms. 
Ca£^ MontaHes, under the 
F; Burgalesa. 

Post Oflioe: Oalle de la 
Trinidad. 

TelM;raph Office : 70,Galle 
Juan raravo. 

Omnibus daily to La 
Grar0a. Charge for Car- 
riage, 26 pes. 

Sboundeba, 288. 

Sbouba Bivbb, 468. 

Seijo, 287. 

Sbloua, 618, 626. 

Seo de Uboel, 609. 
P. de Andria. 

Sejalbo, 282. 

Sbjas de Alistb, 266. 

Sella Riybb, 219. 

Sen Cbloni, 478. 

Senes, Inn, 866 : Casa de Boy. 

Sebena, Castillos db, 288. 

Sebin, 216. 

Servants, [12]. 

Sbtbfilla Castle, 816. 

SEVILLE, 816. 

Interpreters fh)m the 
principal hotels meet the 
train. Omnibus, 1 to 2 pes., 
aooording to luggage. 



Hotels : *Pari8, Plaza 
Pacifloo, with a D^pendcmce 
close by, comfortable, 20 pes. 
a day, all included. Excel- 
lent table. *i/a(27*td, charges, 
12i to 15 pes. according to 
floor. Booms larger and 
quieter at the Dependance, 
on the other side of tbe 
Plaza. Europa, old-fashioned 
and commercial, 9 pes; ; civil 
Italian landlord. 

In the PJaza Nueva, with 
pleasant outlook: *Pentn- 
iular, sunny aspect, clean 
and moderate; Inglaterra, 
also good. 

Boarding House: *Mr8. 
Bjorkman, Caile Fernandez 
Espino, No. 1, well situated 
near the Hdtel Madrid, good 
table, moderate terms, 
strongly recommended for 
cleanliness and comfort; 
English landlady. 

The other hotels and 
boarding-houses (Oasas de 
Huespedes) are not recom- 
mended to English visitors. 
The best are the Londres, 
Plaza Nueva, clean, and 
moderate. F. Suiza, Calle 
de las Sierpes, with a noisy 
Cafe, and the F. Espafiola, 

All Inns of every class 
exact double prices during 
the Holy Week and subse- 
qaent Fair (April 18-20), 
sometimes also during the 
days which intervene. At 
this season it is useless to 
telegraph for rooms to the 
larger and busier hotels, as 
no answer will be returned, 
even if prepaid. 

In winter the upper rooms 
should be preferred; in 
summer the ground-floor is 
often 10 degrees cooler. 

Gafto: Suizo; Pataje de 
Oriente (London papers), 
76, Sierpes, both with good 
Restaurants. Buropa; Nib- 
evo Mundo ; Central, all in 
the Calle de las Sierpes. 

Casinos : Laibradores y 
Proprietaries ; By^aRol 
MUitar; Centra MercantU. 
All in the Calle de las Si- 
erpes. SevUiano, Plaza del 
Duque. Visitors fkree for a 
month, on introduction by a 
member. 

Baths : Hotel de Madrid ; 
99, Calle de las Sierpes. 

Ateneo de Ezouruong, 32, 
Calle de las Sierpes; a 



society for promdting the 
exploration of Andalucian 
antiquities. Lectures evety 
evening; 

Theatres : San Fernando, 
Calle deT^tuan, a handsome 
building. Operas during 
the season. Cervantes, 
Calle Amor de Dios. Duque, 
Plaza del Duque; Eslava, 
near the Puerta de Jerez ; 
only In summeh All the 
test are mere Cc^Ss Chan" 
tants. 

BuU-Bing: A fiiie stone 
building on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, capable of 
seatii^ 11,000 persons. First 
and best fights at the Easter 
fair, 18th, 19th. and 2pth of 
Aptil; on Corpus CJhristi 
ahd St. John's Day, 2 or 3 
times in June and August, 
and during the second fair, 
28th to 30th of September. 
Every Sunday in autumn for 

5oung bulls and novices, 
'he best seats for ladies are 
the Delantera de palco, 
36 rs. ; Segunda de palco, 
20 rs. For gentlemen alone, 
Asienta de ce^on, 36 rs. 
Centre, 12 rs. 

Horse Baoing Society : 
9, Calle del Duque de la Vic- 
tori&. Baces in April. 

Bicycle Olub : 9, Calle 
Almirantazgo; 

Post and Telegraph Office: 
N. W. end of the Calle de las 
Sierpes. 

H.B.M. Vice - Consul : 
F. F. Johnson, Esq., 2, Calle 
Guzman el Bueno. 

TT.S.A. Consular Agent: 
Julio Schmidt, 17, CaUe Cer- 
vantes. 

Church of England Service 
during winter months. Plaza 
del Museo ; entrance in Calle 
San Vicente. Sundays at 
11 A.M. and 3.30 p.m. Pro- 
testant Spanish service at 
the church of San Basilic, 
39, Calle Relator, N. of the 
Feria (B. 3}, Sun. and Wed., 
7.30 p.m. (Free school daily.) 
Also in the Chapel of the 
Ascension, next door to 
English Ch. 

Protestant Cemetery : 
adjoining the old Convent of 
San Gteromio. 

English Physician : J. S. 
Langdon, 66, Calle Borceqtd- 
neria. 

Spanish Physician: Se' 
bastion Marimont 13, Calle 
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Albareda, educated in Me- 
dical School of Paris. 

ProfeMors of Spanish: 
Sefiora Ana Sdva^ 8, Calle 
Orfila ; Seflor Don Francisco 
Pooper, 21, Calle Garcia 
Perez. 

Professor of Music: Seflor 
Don Frcmcitco Cooper, 21, 
Calle Garcia Perez. 

Bankers : MacAndrews 
and Co.j 2, Call^ Guzman e. 
Bueno; Mel y O, 27, Calle 
de Reyes Catolicos; Union 
Ba/nkof Spain andEngland^ 
Lim., 12, Calle San Isidore : 
Circular notes, &c., ex- 
changed : Bouisset et Fits ; 
WiUiam Leask, Lloyd's, and 
various other Insurance 
Companies, 5, Calle San 
Fernando. La Cave <fc Co., 
9, Calle Amor de Dies. 

Photographs : H, B. 
Caidwell, 11a, Calle Nueva 
Agent for Laurent, 47, Calle 
de Geneva (and at Madrid}. 
Antonio Rodriguez, Calle 
Sierpes. 

Booksellers : De Fe, 91, 
Sierpes ; Toinas Sam ; S. B. 
CaMw^l, 17a, Plaza Nueva ; 
Murray's Guide-book for 
Spain, Curiosities, and a good 
assortment of old Spanish 
lace, photographs, &c. 
Bianchi (an Italian), second- 
hand, 32, Calle Regina. 

Stationery! Albisu, 35, 
Calle Cerrf^Jeria, Sierpes ; 
Bayo, 21, Gallegos. 

Sailors' Beading Boom: 
British, American, Swedish, 
and Norwegian papers taken 
in, entrance free. Contribu- 
tions for its support thank- 
fully received. President, jF. 
F. Johnston, British Consul. 

Glover : Gdy, in the Calle 
Sierpes. Seville gloves are 
celebrated, but the kid Is 
soft, and apt to break. 

Curiosity Shops : Tapia, 
6, Plaza del Duque de vic- 
toria; S. B. CaldweU, 17a, 
Plaza Nueva ; Salvador Hor- 
rUla, 9, Palacios Malaver. 

CKpsy Dance : 14, Trajano; 
11, Sierpes. 

Carriages, with 1 horse. 
The course until 12 at night. 
For 1 or 2 persons, 4 rs. ; 3 
or 4 persons, 6 rs. The hour 
for 1 or 2 persons, 8 rs. ; 3 or 
4 persons, 10 rs. Breaks — 
the course, 10 rs. ; the hour, 
14 rs. 

Chrooeiies and Provisions : 
M Istmo, 4, Calle Alcuceros ; 
Las Antaias, Calle Gallegos. 



Chemist : Cfldbo, Calle 
Tetuan; Mateos, Calle Al- 
fonso Xn., opposite the 
National School. 

Fancy Goods : Bazar Se- 
villano, Calle Tetuan. 
Sherb-bl-Akab Lakbs, 426. 

SlCUENDES, 151. 

SiEBBA Bebmeja, 367. 

SlEBRA DB FUBNTES, 286. 

SiERBA DB San Pedbo, 288, 

286. 
Siebra Nevada, 802. 

SlETB YUELTAS, 85. 

SiGENA, ViLLANDBVA DB, 618. 

SiaiJEiBO, 239. 

SioiJBKZA, 166. 

Inn : at the stat. Mias Her' 
nandez, clean but homely; 
on the 1. on entering uie 
town, San Mateo. 

SiL RiVEB, 206, 234. 

SiLLBBio, Caps, 260. 

SiLVA RrvBB, 204. 

SiLLA, 444: 2posada8. 

Silos, Convent of, 104. 

SiKA, 544. 

Sdiangas, 121. 

No good quarters. Those 
who wish to study the ar- 
chives had better put up at 
Yalladolid and bargain by 
the week or month for a 
conveyance. 

SiTJES, 499. 

F. de Francisco Cercolsa. 

Skeleton Tours, [19]. 

SOBBADELO, 206. 
SOCDfiLLAHOS, 441. 

Solan de Cabbas, 171. 

SOLABBS, 118. 

Coaches dally to Santan- 
der, 3 pes. 

SOLLBB, 569. 

F. dela Paz, best; F, de 
Pastor. Daily coach to 
Palma in 4 hrs., at 4 A.ir. 
and 3 p.u. 

SOLSONA, 609. 

SOUOSIBBBA. 106. 

SoHio, 218. 

SOMOBBOSTBO, 119. 

Son Mobell, 669. 

Son Sauba, 669. 

Sorauren, battle qf, 646. 

S0BL4, 99. 

Jfimda de Polonia; Paror 
dor de Josd Monteagudo, at 
the W. end of the city on 
the Madrid road, near the 
Pasco del Espolon. Cafo 
and Casino, Calle del Colla 
Post Office in the Plaza de 
Teatinos. 

Sob, 642: 3 small inns. 



SOTILLO DEL ObISFO, IsLA DEL, 

108. 
Soto db Roha, 382. 
Spcwiish Oonversaiion, [86]. 
i^nish Patriotism, [2]. 
S^nish Manners, [39]. 
Spabtbl, Cape, 416, 424. 
Stained Glass, [28]. 
Stamina, paintings by, [46]. 
^xamers to Spanish Ports, [7]. 
Suero de QuifUmes, 202. 



T. 

Tabbbnes db Yilladigna, 

460. 
Tabilla, 414. 
Tablets, 876, 878. 
Tafalla, 637. 
Tajo del Guadalevin, 892. 
Talaba, 878. 

Talayots near Mahon, 664. 
Talaveba la Real, 291. 

TALAYEBADELABEIKA, 
123. 

Omnibus to the city, with 
luggage, 50 cents. 

Inns: Amistad (or Ro- 
mero), Calle Arco de Sim 
Pedro, with Cafe; Petra 
Ferrer, Calle Graspar Duque, 
fair but dear ; Soria, homely 
but comfortable. 

Post and Telegraph Office: 
6, Calle San Francisco. 
Tamega Riveb, 232. 

TAKOIEB, 423. 

Hotels: *Gontinenial, on 
the sea, overlooking the bay, 
10«. to 14«. a day, guide, 
10 pes. a day; *H, VUla de 
France {Bruzaud), beyond 
the town, outside the Soke, 
better for a long stay, similar 
charges ; ^Maclean's M. In- 
tematvmal, small but well 
kept by an English landlord, 
8 to 10 pes. ; CoZpe^., clean 
and comfortable; H. Uni- 
versal; H. New York, both 
on the beach, good sea view 
from upper rooms. 

Pension kept by Mrs. Joi- 
nings, Fort Ann Terrace, 
who receives invalids. 

Boats and Saddle-horses^ 
4<. a day, mules, 2s. 

Guides (8s. a day) are 
attached to all the hotels, 
and will be found useful in 
case of a hurried visit, as the 
lanes are intricate, and few 
J streets bear a name. The 
■ traveller who has leisure to 
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ramble about by himself will 
be better off without them. 

Travellers who iotend to 
make excursions into the 
interior^Honting or Shooting 
expeditions, are recom- 
. mended to consult "Beby" 
Carlton, who has consider- 
able experience in these 
matters, and knows the 
country well; His. services 
should, if possible, be se- 
cured. 

Chiides for Tetuan or In- 
terior: Sddji Ahdtrhaman 
SaZama (H. Villa de France) 
speaks French. £1 Arabi 
(competent) speaks £ng« 
lish. A clear agreement is 
necessary. Albert S: Pinfo, 
speaks English perfectly, 
highly recommended. Hadji 
Rifi (connected with Bru- 
zaud's H.) is a good safe 
guide ; AnUmio N. Sotiry. 

British Hinister and Ple- 
nipotentiary: Sir Chas. B. 
Ewan Smith, V.C. 

British Consul: Herbert 
White, Esq. 

TT.S.A. ConAul: JoiperA. 
Matthews. 

Church of England Ser- 
vice on Sunday in a little 
zinc chapel above the Soko. 

English Physicians: Dr. 
Oreig ; Dr. Wood. Dr. 
Churcher is attached to the 
Berber mission. 

Bankers : Transatlantic 
Bank ; Anglo African Bank; 
M. J. Novdla; African 
Banking Corporation. 

Steamers. See Cadiz and 

GiBBALTAB. 

Messrs. Forewood Bros, 
send a steamer about once a 
month to Tangier from 
London,<and vice vers&, call- 
ing only at Lisbon -charges 
reasonable. 

Hunting. There is a pack 
of Fo»-^umnd9. Meet« on 
Wed. and Sat., autumn and 
winter. 

TAMJUf A RlYBB, 170. 

Tabacbna, 170. 
Tarancon, 150. 

Buflfet. 
Tauazona, 540. 

Inn: ^. I<o&e«, good room, 
bod food, 5 pes. a day. 
No Rly.-Omnibus. Two- 
wheeled jolting cart to Ver~ 
nela, 10 x>e8. (1 hr. 40 min.). 
Tabdienta, 518, 528. 

F.dela JEstacion, poor. 
Tabifa, 415. 

P. deAntonia Arcot; P. 



de Button Chica/no, Calle 

Sancho el Bravo. 
British Vice-Consul. 
Tabna, Puerto de, 220. 
Tabifa Point, 417. 

TARRAGONA, 490. 

Narrow gauge tramway 
fh)m the port (close to stat ) 
to the upper part of town 
near the cathedral. 

Inn: *Part«, in the Ram- 
bla de San Carlos, clean, 
good food, 10 ped. a day, 
extras not dear, the only 
hotel for English visitors; 
JBur(may commercial. 

OtM Tarragona, Rambla 
de San Juan; C. CerUro. 

Photographer: Torres, 5, 
Calle delPortales. 

Bookseller : Font, 2, Plaza 
de la Fuente. 

Casino (^Oirculo Tarrago- 
nense) on 1st floor. 

Post and Telegraph Office 
in the Calle de San Agustin, 
which Joins the two parallel 
Ramblas at right angles. 

Theatre : Rambla de San 
Carlos. 

Wine Esroorters : SerU 
Brothers; Oliva, 

Barcelona nuts: Mc An- 
drew <fc Co. 

British Vice - Consul : 
CJutrles Morgam,, Esq., Office, 
Plaza Olozi^. 

TT.S.A. Consular Agent: 

Protestant Service on 
"Wednesdays, held by a Spa- 
nish pastor from Reus, at 
No. 16, Rambla San Juan. 

Xuseum: El Arqueolo- 
gica, near Las Casas Consis- 
tprales, worthy of a visit. 

Bull-ring, a fine building, 
one of the largest in Spain, 
outside the town to the 
N.W. Fights on the 1st 
Sun. in May, 18 Aug., and 
23rd Dec. 
Tabrasa,500: F. Peninsular, 
TlBBEOA, 506.! 

F. de Esjpafia; F. de 
Earopa. 
Tauste, 542. 

Poor Inn; Club, Circulo 
Taustano. 
Tea River, 280. 
Tbba, 892. 
Tejas Defile, 182. 
Tejbda Mountains, 879, 890. 
Telegraphs, [13]. 
Tbndilla, 170. 
Tbnbbbon, 273. 



Tenobio, 248. 
Teb Riveb, 474, 488. 
Tbba Riveb, 99, 238. 
Tebbible, La (Mine)^ 880. 
Tebtango GoBGt, 188» 
Tebuel, 180, 585. 

F. Fortea, Paseo del Ovalo. 

Casino in thd Casa de Mar- 

sUla. 

TETUAN, 426. 

There is no regular inn, 
but tolerable lodgings and 
food may be procured at the 
house of Mr. Isaac Solomon 
Nahon, who acts as British 
Consular Agent and resides 
in the mlllah, or Jews' 
quarter. Visitors' book, 
dating from 1838, very in- 
teresting. (Beware of the 
so-called H. de V Europe, to 
which travellers are some- 
times conducted.) 

Ride to Ceuta (20 m.) 
takes 7 hrs. in summer ana 
9 in winter. 

Thabsis Mines, 480. 

Physician : Dr. Chat. 
Brown, M.B., CM. Edin. 

Theotocopuli (El Greco), [49]. 

TiBi, Pantano de, 460. 

TiBIDADO, 486. 

TiEBBA DE CAHFOS, 187. 

TiBON Riveb, 96. 
TiNEO, 227. 

F. Occidental, 3, Calle 



TlO COGOLLEBOS, CbUZ DEL, 

372. 
Tito, BaRos de, 477. 
Tobar, [52]. 

TOBABBA, 454. 

ToGiNA, 96, 316. 

TOLEDO, 128. 

For want of a good hotel, 
most travellers visit, but do 
not see Toledo, by means of 
a return ticket from Madrid. 
Barely 4 hrs. are thus placed 
at their disposal, whereas 4 
days might well be spent, at 
the cost of some little per- 
sonal discomfort, in explor- 
ing thoroughly this most in- 
teresting city. The Ddicias 
line is preferable to the 
Atocha, except for those 
who wish to see Arai^juez 
en route. Cab to the stat. 
2 pesetas. Omnibus from 
No. 2, Calle Alcald (close to 
H. de Paris), 50 c. Omni- 
bus at Toledo, without lug- 
gage, 50c. 

hvoA: F. Oomercio, iawB 
Zocodover (bargain). Lino 
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(plan '35% fair, clean, but 
dear ; luncheon (for day visi- 
tore), 4 pes. JiorU and Im- 
periait opposite each oUier, 
in the Cuesto del Alcazar 
(plan C. 6), 9 pee. a day, not 
gdod. For a lengthened stay, 
and especially for ladies. Casa 
FiguertxUt 16, Galle Santa 
Isabel. 7i pes. (plan D; 6); 

Ghiide : Pr^ro StoU {H. 
Cf^mercio), good ; speaks 
Eiurlish; Aguttin Carrion^ 
2, Bti^a de Sacramento. 

OaiiM : Sfut«oand ImperSaXt 
both in the Plaza Zocodover. 
Olubs : Ccaino de Tertvlia, 
adjoining San Jose (plan 10); 
Circulo de ArtUtas, opposite 
San Kicolaa (plan 34). 

Post Office: C!alle de la 
Carcel Vieija (plan C. 4). 

Telegraph Office : CiUlti de 
laLibertad(plan66). 

Central Bly. Office in the 
Calle Ancha, a few doors 
S. W. of the Zocodover; 

Plaza de Toros, outside 
the Puertade Visagra: places 
for 9000 spectators; fights 
during August and Septem- 
ber. 

Theatre: T. de Bt^ai, ib 
the Plaza de las Verduras, 
N.E. of the Cathedral. 

At the Central Rly. office, 
Calle del Comerdo, a oazxiage 
xbay be hhred for 10 pes. for 
one to four persons, which 
will enable travellers to visit 
the different churches and 
sword factory with comfort ; 
but whedl traffic is impost 
Bible and forbidden in many 
struts. An arrangement 
must be made for longer 
excursions. 

Bookseller: Menor Her- 
vaawtt^ 5?, Comerdo ; tT. 
del AmOy 29, Comerdo; 
LojgM Fado & SonSt Calle 
Ajocha. Here the excellent 
book ** Toledo en la Mano," 
may be purchased. Consult 
also ** Album Artistico de 
Toledo," by Manuel de 
Assas, Madrid, 1848, foL 

Photographer: CdbaHcu, 
2, Calleijon de la Sal, near 
the Cathedral, has an excel- 
lent and varied collection of 
views of monuments in 
Toledo and other cities of 
Spain. Price 10 pes. a dozen. 
Miscellaneoas Sealers: 
C^udio VequCt Calle Ancha ; 
Mariano Alvarez, Cuatio 
Calles, an artist of great 
merit. Dioniiio Ma/rHnUt 
next door ; Mariano Martin , 



16, CUlle del (Jomercioi 
Swords and cotlery at the 
shop of Garridos Hermanos, 
Calle de Barrio-Nuevo, op- 
posite Sta. Maria la Blanca. 

Banker: Viuda de Brin- 
(fit, 17, Calle de la Plata. 

Diligence daily to Tala^ 
vesa la Reina, where the 
train may be taken for Por- 
tugal, &c Coach office, Zo- 
codover. 

TOLOSA,9. 

F. Mendia, in the Plasa 
Nueva, good. 

TOMBLLOSO, 149. 

Rough but clean Posada, 
where a carriUo (country 
cart) may be hired for the 
Cave of Monteslnos. 

TorAl pe LOS Yados, 805, 
828; 

TORiNzo Yallbt, 110. 

TOBDERA, 477. 
TOBDESILLAS, 181. 

Parador del Ooehe, 
ToBENO, 826. 
ToRETA, Cape, 477. 

TOBIJA, 170. 
ToBio River, 800. 
ToRMBS RrvRR, 867. 

TORNAVACAS, PUBBTO DB, 888. 
TOBNBBOS, 194. 

TOBO, 861. 

F. did Oomerdo (Clasa de 
Ramos), small but clean, 
good food and excellent 
wine. 

Coach to Rio Seco dally at 
8, arriving at 1. Fikre, 6 pes. 
Coach onwards at 2, reach- 
ing Benavente at 6. Fare, 
10 pes. 
ToRO, Mount, 667. 

TOROS OF GUISANDO, 30. 
TORQUBMADA, 88. 

TORRE, 804, 871. 
Torre ALHAQcmfi, 410. 
Torre das Vargens, 883, 
894. 

Buffet. 
Torre del Mar, 390. 
Torre de la Pena, 414. 
tobrbblanca, 464. 
tobrecilla, 373. 
torrbdembarra, 490. 

Pozada Coca. 

TOBRBLAVEOA, 110. 

p. de Dorotea in the Plaza 
May6r, 2 m. from stat. 

Coach daily for Santan' 
der, 3 pes, also for Oviedo. 

TOBRB LODONBS, 38. 
TOBBBMOLINOS, 396. 

Torre Nueva, 160. 



TORBBPLAZO, SiBRRA. DS, 170' 
TOBBBS, 610. 
TOBBBVIBJA, 468. 

p. de Mariano Izquierda; 
P. de Doboires Sanchez, 
Britiah Yice-Gonsnl. 
ToBRiJOS. Sanctuary of, 488. 
ToRBiJOS, 183, 146, 647. 

F, Crispulo, 5, Calle San 
Juan, tolerable. Good Casino 
in the old palace. 
ToBBOX, 391; 
ToBTOSA, 466. 

F. Europa, formerly Bota, 
rough but tolerable ; F. Car 
iahiSla. Buffet at stat. 
TosAS, 489; 
TOTANA, 374. 
TbABAQUE RiVBB, 171. 

Tbabancos RrvER, 861. 
Tbafalgab, Caps, 416. 
Tbaoacbtb, 160. 
Tbepuc6, 664. 
Tremor Rivkb, 804. 
Tresviso, 116. 
Trbto, Pasajb db, 118. 
Trevelbz, 370. 

TRL4KA, 340. 

Tribunal of the Watert, 487, 
447. 

Trillo (Baths), 166, 170. 
DaUy coach to Matilias in 
the season. Gtood accommo- 
dation. 

Trocadero, 408. 

Trout Stream* in the VCermi 
886. 

TRUBULi 887. 

Trubla, 826. 

Trujillo, 886. 

Parador in the Calle de la 
Encarnadon, to the 1. on 
enterii^ the town. 

TuA, 874. 

TXFBELA, 636. 

F. de la Union, clean 
rooms, but poor food, 6 pes. 
a day; F. de Morales. Poet 
and Telegraph, 10, Calle Car- 
rera. 

Coaches : Daily to YUIa- 
franca, 3 pes. ; Cascante, 3 
pes. In summer to the 
Baths of Fitero, 3 hrs. ; Al- 
botea, 4 hrs. ; and Gravalos, 
4i hrs. Price for all, 6 pes. 

TuNON, 887. 
Tunny Fishing, 414. 

TURIENO, 117. 

TuBMAS Stbbax, 488. 

Tut, 230. 

Jxai: F. Carmen Saneheit 
I at the coach office in the 
I main street, foodgood, rooms 
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fair, Banitary arraDgements, 
clean. At Valenza, i hr. 
on foot across the bridge, 
is a good Restaurant, H, Rio 
Minho. 

No Ely.-Omnibiu, but 
omnibus to all through trains 
at Guillarey. Bad omnibus 
to, 2i m., Ganfei, 15 pes. 



Used A, 306. 

Ubidea, 181. 

UcLfe, 151. 

Udaxa, Cueva de, 181. 

Ugijab, 377 : tolerable posada. 

Ujo, 212. 

Ulla Riveb, 234. 

XJlldecona, 466. 

Ultimo Suspibo del Mobo, 

377. 
Uhia RiYBB, 247. 
Una, 157, 220. 
Unqueba, 118, 219. 

P. de Blanchardt good. 
Uebebuaga de Ubilla, 177. 
Goaohes : Daily service in 

summer in connection with 

Rly. at Santander. 
Ubbion, Sibbba de, 266. 
Ubda. 126. 

Ubdax, 647 : P.dela Torreta. 
Ubdon, 114. 
Urdos, 632. 
Ubgel, plain of, 606. 
Urquiola, Mont, 182. 
Ueola Riveb, 176, 179. 
Ubumea, Valley of, 8. 

USUBBIL, 176. 

Uteba, 376. 

Utiel, 461 : several poor Inns. 

Utbbba, 400, 408. 

Buffet: Very dear. 

F. de Miguel Cauteli; F. 
del Santisimo. Buffet. 
Uzabbaga, 180. 



V. 
Vacar, 380. 

Vacabes, Puebto db, 370. 
Vadollano, 806. 
Valcabce River, 228. 
[Spain. — i. 93.] 



Valcablos, 546. 

P. de Ana Feran, fair. 

Cafe FrcmcO'EspaRol. 
Valdbcabeas, 167. 
Valdebarzana, 222. 
Valdedios, 222. 
Valdbganga, 168. 
Valdeiglesias, 146. 
Valdelamusa, 429. 
Valdemobo, 147. 
Val db Nieve, 272. 
ValdepeSas, 160. 

F. del Mediodia. 
Valdepbado, 117. 
Valdebaduey Rivbe, 120, 

235. 
Valdebasa, 256. 
Valdes Leal, [54]. 
Valdobadas, Monte, 266. 
Valdunciel, 256. 

VALBN9A, 230. 

Valencia, kingdom of, 435. 
Valencia db Alcantaba, 

282. 
Buffet; omnibus to the 

town, 2 r. 

VALENCIA. 444. 

Poor Buffet. 

Hotels : *E^pana, very 
comfortable, 10 to 25 pes. 
a day, English spoken 
(Times) ; Part*, Calle 
del Mar (1 C. 4), French 
cooking, 12 pes. a day; 
Romaf Plaza Villarasa (2; 
C. 4), 10 pes. All the hotels 
at Valencia are apt to be 
crowded with French com- 
mercial travellers in the 
wine trade. 

Restaurant : Leon de Oro, 
Plaza Pelota. 

Gaf^s : Espafia, Calle San 
Francisco, under the hotel, 
large and handsome, with 
billiards, &c. ; Siglo, Plaza 
de la Reina, comer of Calle 
del Mar (C. 3); Laurence 
(also Confectioner), Calle del 
Mar; Correos. 

Casino (Club): Sodedad 
de Agricultura ; Ateneo 
Cientijico^ Artistico y Lite- 
rario, Plaza Mirasol. 

Post Office: Plaza Per- 
tusa. 

Telenraph Office : opposite 
Fonda Roma. 

Telephone Office : 7, Calle 
Emba^ador Vich, 2nd floor. 

Baths : Ba&os de Diana, 
2, Calle Transito; B. de 
Espinosa, 14, Calle Cami- 
ceros, in summer only ; Calle 
de Pelayo. 

Physicians: Dr. Corza- 
nego Mandia, 20, Calle 



Colon; Dr. Jose Crous^ 14, 
Calle Avellanos ; Dr. Ser- 
rano CaHete (for children) ; 
Dr. Andris y Faibia (Ho- 
moeopathic), Calle San Vi- 
cente. 

Bankers : Messrs. Dart dk 
Co., 16, Calle Gobemador 
Viejo, Entresol (to rt.); 
Caruano and Berard, 7, 
Calle Campaneros ; Union 
Bank of Spain and Eng- 
land, 3, Calle Qobernador 
Viejo. 

British Vioe-Gonsul: J. H. 
Dart, Esq., office (open from 
9 'to 1) in the ancient Casa 
PinohermoBo (see p. 451) • 
Church Service on Sunday. 

U.S.A. Consular Agent : 
Theodor Mertens, Esq., 
Plaza San Nicolas. 

Theatres : Principal, 
Calle de la Barcas. Operas : 
Frinoesa, Calle del Rey Don 
Jaime, popular ; Apolo, 
Calle Don Juan de Austria; 
GafS de Buzafa, Calle de 
Ruzafa. 

Bull-ring : near the stat. 
(E. 4). It was built 1857-60, 
belongs to the trustees of 
the Provincial Hospital, and 
will seat 16,000 persons. 
Fights (the best in Spain, 
after Madrid) from May till 
August. 

Tiro de Pichon : near the 
iron bridge of the rly. to the 
Grao (pigeon shooting is one 
of the favourite pastimes of 
the Valencians). Matches 
on Thursdays and general 
holidays, in the afternoon. 

Apothecary : Domingo 
Creus, 4, Plaza Santa Cata- 
lina. 

Bookseller.: Mariana y 
Sam, 7, Calle de la Lox^a. 

Libraries: Universitario, 
50,000 vols, open 9 a.m. to 
1 P.M.; AizoMspo, 13,000 
vols., open 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Archives : General del 
Reino, open 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 

Museum : Of Provincial 
Pictures and Archaeology. 

Silver Ornaments: in the 
Plateria. 

Fans: Cdominay Domin- 
guez, 29, Calle de Zaragoza. 
Candda, in the same street ; 
VUlaneuva, Calle de la Paz. 

Gloves: in the Calle del 
Mar. Valencian gloves are 
good, but not cheap. 

Albacete Knives and 
Da^^ers : Genuine speci- 
mens can be bought in the 
Calle de la L.onja. 

2 B 
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Hantas Valenoianas : 
Galle de las Manias. 

Velvets, Silks, Vest- 
ments, &o. : Garin, Calle 
Caarte. The damasks and 
silks for ecclesiastical pur- 
poses made here are excel- 
lent. 

The Tartana is the Valen- 
cian substitute for the cab, 
and resembles a covered tax- 
cart, with seats placed om- 
nibus fashion on two wheels. 
The name is taken from u 
sort of felucca, or Mediter- 
ranean craft. They are often 
constructed without springs, 
and look as unlike any 
known species of hackney 
carriage as possible. 

Fares: the Course (car- 
rera), 6 r. ; the Hour— ist 
hour, 6 r. ; each succeeding 
hour, 4 r. The day, 30 r. 
From 1 P.M. to 12 at night 
half a fare:extra is charged ; 
fh)m midnight to 6 a.m. 
double fare. 

British Cemetery, 2 m. 
S. of the town. 

Steamers run frequently 
to the various ports on the 
coast, but it should be re- 
membered that they are 
Cargo boats, passengers be- 
ing a secondary considera- 
tion. Local hand-bills must 
be consulted. Every Wed- 
nesday a coasting steamer 
leaves E., and every Monday 
W. Once a week there is a 
packet direct for Malaga. 
To Falma (Mallorca) every 
Sunday at 5 p.m., arriving 
firom thence on Friday. The 
landing-place is at the Graa 
Tariff for boats, 2 reals each 
person, 2 reals each package. 

Tramway from the rly. 
Stat, through the principal 
streets, and round the city. 
Rly. (12 trains daily") and 
tramway to Grou). 
Val Paeaiso, 316. 
Valira RrvBR, 510. 

VALLADOLID, 22. 

Poor Buffet; omnibus with 
luggage, 4 r. 

Inns: Franciat Calle de 
Teresa Gil <D. 4), fair rooms, 
good food, extras reasonable, 
9 pes. a day. Siglo, Plaza 
de S. Ana (2, D. 3), good-; 
same chaises, ff. Continen- 
tal, on the Concha. 

Tramway from the station, 
across the Campo Grande, 
up the Calle Santiago, and 

TOSS the Plaza Mayor to 



the Plazuela de San Pablo 
on the N. side of the city. 

Carriages: Fares within 
the city : two horses, 2i pes. 
the 1st hour, 2 pes. each 
succeeding hour, and li pes. 
the course: one horse, 2 pes. 
the ist hour, li pes. each 
succeeding hour, and 1 pes. 
the course. 

Post Office in the Calle 
Mendizabal (D. 3). 

Caf&s : Suizo in the Calle 
de laConstitucion; Calderon, 
under the theatre of the 
same name ; Imperial. 

Spanish Frot. Ch. and 
School, 28, Calle Labradores. 
Theatres : Calderon (C. 4), 
opposite the Church of las 
Angustias, holds 2650 per- 
sons ; Lope de Vega, holds 
1500 ; Zorilla, for comedy. 

The Casino occupies part 
of the building devoted to 
' the Calderon Theatre. *• Ga- 
iignani's Messenger " and 
Paris papers taken in. 
Two Bull-rings. 
Bankers: Jiww y Cxm- 
pia, Calle de las Platerias. 

Library : Fromncidl, 
16,000 vols. ; UnivergUariOt 
12,000 vols, open 10 a.m. to 
2 p.m. 

Silversmith : Semprun, 
Calle de las Platerias. 
Valldbmosa, 666. 
Valls, 499. 

F. Comer do, fair ; F. Rosa ; 
F. del Centro. 
Valsain, 86. - 
Valsequillo, 880. 
Valsorlo, Bridge of, 146. 
Valverde db Jucar, 158. 
Valverde, 467. 
Vrquellina, 202. 
Vejbr db la Frontera, 414. 
Vela Blanca, 876. 
VelasqueZy [60J. 
Veleta Summit, 367. 
Velbxi River, 373. 
Velez Blanco and Rlbio, 

373. 
Yelez db Benaudalla, 378. 
Velez Malaga, 390. 

F. Aguilar. CafS and 
Casino. 
Velezillo, 378. 
Vbnasqub, Puerto de, 627. 
P. de Ped/ro Ferras ; P. 
Brosseau ; both dear, 8 to 
10 pes. P. de Joa/juin 
Bivera. Good bread and 
white wine (Vino Rancio;. 
Vbndrell, 490. 

Several rough Inns. 



Venta de Banos, 22. 

Good Buffet, with bed- 
rooms. 

Venta db CXrdknas, 804. 

Venta de Gor, 373. 

Venta de Guadiaro, 896. 

Venta de la Cruz, 872. 

Venta db Navaoerrada, 85. 

Venta de Quesada, 149. 

Venta de Tabilla, 414. 

Venta de Villalar, 122. 

Venta do la Masilla, 285. 

Ventamella, 220. 

Ventab de Zafarraya, 379. 
2 poor Inns. 

Vera River, 99. 

Vera Valley, 281. 

Veredas. 126. 

Veroara, 180. 

F. de Miguel Idarreta ; F. 
de Hilaria; both in the 
Calle Vida Crucete. Post 
and Tel. Office, 2, Plaza 
Mayor. 

Vbrin, 232. 

Verina, 217. 

Vermilion Mountains, 867. 

Vernesga (or Bernezqa) 
River, 194, 211. 

Verubla Abbey, 640. 

Via Plata, 267, 265. 

ViANA, 26, 644. 

ViBORAS, Sierra de, 291. 

ViCALVARO, 161. 

ViCH, 487 : F.dela Plaza. 
ViDANIA, 186. 
ViELLA, 628. 

F. de Us Pirineos, good 
and reasonable. 
ViERZo, El, 224. 
ViGiA DE Faro, 284. 

VIGO, 849. 

The nominal tariff for 
landing is 4 r. for each per- 
son, and 2 r. for each pack- 
age not carried in the hand. 
The boatmen here are how- 
ever more than ordinarily 
rapacious, and will demand 
3 or even 4 times that 
amount. The only possible 
means of resisting them is to 
exhibit quiet and good-tem- 
pered firmness. A special 
bargain must be made for 
the conveyance of luggage 
to the hotel. 

Jxaui * Continental, close 
to the sea, 7 to 9 fir. a day. 
jff. Central, good, English 
spoken. Ewopa, in the 
Calle Principe, near the stat., 
well spoken of, civil people, 
same charges. Petit Fomos, 
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In the Plaza de la Constitu- 

cioD, homely and clean. 

Grand H. Europa, landlord 

speaks English, fair, 6 pes. 

a day. 
OafiSs: Colon (Music In 

the evening) ; Mendez NutUz; 

Suizo; all good. 
Caaino : Calle Imperial. 
Theatre: Circo Tamber- 

lik, near the H. Europa. 

Teatro de Cervantes. 
PostOffloe: Calle Principe. 
Baths of all kinds at the 

sea-bathing establishment, 

entered from the Calle Real, 

and 100 yds. above the H. 

Continental (50 c). 
BritiBh Vice- Consul and 

Banker: Manuel Barcena, 

Esq., 14, Calle Real. 
TT.S.A. Consular Agent: 

Sefyyr C, JUolins y Franco. 
There is a cable telegraph 

from Vigo to England and 

Lisbon. 
Steamers of the Pacific 

Steam Navigation Co. leave 

Liverpool every alternate 

Wednesday for Bordeaux, 
Corufia, Vigo, Lisbon, and 
South America, calling for 
passengers at Plymouth. 
Those of the Royal Mail 
S. N. C. sail from Southamp- 
ton on the 9th and 24th of 
each month, reaching Vigo 
in about 50 hrs., fare £6 10«. 
Messrs. John Hall & Co.'s 
steamers call usually once 
a montb on their pass{^;e 
from London to Lisbon, 
but carry chiefly cai^o. 
The Messageries Maritimes 
and Transatlantique lines 
also touch occasionally, 'i'he 
arrival of steamers on the 
return Toyage, is often an- 
nounced by telegraph seven 
days previously. To Lisbon 
there are two Spanish lines, 
and (every fortnight) one of 
John Hall's steamers. Fare, 
300 reals (22 hrs.) Agent, 
S^Uyr Barcena y Franco. 

VlULBELLA, 499. 
ViLAJUIGA, 473. 

F. de Juan Pajadas. 

VlLASAKCHE, CaSTRO DB, 288. 
ViLASAK, 4T7. 
ViLCHES, 305. 
ViLLABONA, 287. 

VillacaJJas, 148. 
ViULA Carlos. 666. 
ViULA DEL Rio, 806. 

ViLLAFRAKCA, 108. 
ViLLAFBANCA DA XiRA, 294. 



ViLLAFBANCA DEL PANADfiS. 

490. 
ViLLAPRANCA DEL ViEBZO. 

228. 

F. FresTiorras, tolerable; 
F. BurgaZesa, Plaza Mayor. 

ViLLAGONZALO, 289. 

Villa Garcia, 247. 

F. Argentina, tolerable; 
another Inn on the road to 
Carril. 

ViLLALAR, 182. 

ViLLALBA, 88, 86, 884, 645, 
547. 

ViLLALBA DE LA SiBRRA, 160. 
ViLLALPANDO, 120. 
VlLLAMARTIN, 411. 

Goaohes : Daily to Las 
Cabezas de San Juan, and to 
Arcos-de la Fronteria. 

ViLLAMATOB, 218. 
ViLLANDEVA, 219. 
ViLLANUEVA DE LA JaRA. 158. 
ViLLANUBVA DB LAS MiNAS, 

296. 

VlLLANUBVA DBL CaHFO, 238. 
ViLLANUEVA DB LOBBMCANA, 

235. 

VlLLANUBVA DKI. BlO, 816. 
ViLLANUEVA DB SiGBNA, 618. 

P.de Jos^ Abad. 

ViLLANUEVA, SaN PeDBO DE, 

222. 

ViLLANUEVA Y GeLTEU, 499. 

F, Ferro-Oarril; F. Quico; 
F. del Jardin. Casino. 
British Vice-OonsuL 
ViLLAB DE Domingo Gaboia, 
171 : 2 poor Inns. 

ViLLAB DEL SaLZ, 684. 
ViLLAB DE PlASENCIA, 274. 
ViLLABEAL, 9. 
ViLLABEAL DB ALAVA, 181. 
ViLLABEAL DE SaN AnTONIO, 

488. 

ViLLABEAL (VALENCIA), 468. 

P. de Mariano Perez. 

ViLLABEAL DB ZUUABBAGA, 

178. 
ViLLAB FOBMOSO, 271. 
ViLLABGOBDO DE CaBBTEL, 

462. 

VlLLABENTE, 201. 
ViLLABINO, 226. 
ViLLARIEGO, 212. 

ViLLAViEjA, Springs Of, 468. 
Villarrobledo, 149. 
ViLLARTA Baths, 880. 

ViLLASECA, 127. 
ViLLASEQUILLA, 148. 
ViLLAVICIOSA, 222. 

Tolerable Inn, 5 to 6 pes. 
a day. 



Villavicencio, [52]. 

ViLLENA, 459. 

ViMiANzo Gold Mines, 260. 

ViNAROZ, 464. 
ViUuELA, 379. 
Visiting in Spain, [43]. 

VITORIA, 9. 

Inns: Pallares, 9, Plaza de 
Bilbao; Larrea, 7, Calle del 
Prado, both clean ; 30 rs. a 
day ; Viuda de Pena, 1 
Plaza de Bilbao, excellent 
and cheaper; Quintanilla, 
27, Calle de la Estacion. 

Cafe: Suizo, Calle de la 
Estacion, good ; de la Paz, 
Plaza Nueva. 

Post and Telegraph OfiS- 
ces, 6 and 39, Calle de la 
Estacion. 
VrvERo, 208, 284. 

British Vice >- Consul : 
Seflor Joaquin Mumz. 

ViviB, 467. 

VizcAYA, province of, 172. 



W. 

Weights and Measures, [7]. 

Wine, [14]. 

Winter Stations, [17]. 



Xebes. 401. See Jerez. 
XiQUENA Castle, 873. 



Y. 

Yanguas, 99. 

P. de JEstaban Garrado. 
Yator RrvER, 377. 
Yeguas River, 388. 
Yeltes RrvRR, 268. 
Yepbs, 148. 

P. del Sol, tolerable. 
Yermo, 110. 
Yesa, 648. 
Yuste, convent of, 281. 
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Zadokba River, 181. 
Zafabraya, Vbntas dk, 379. 

; Buffet, 
t. Om- 
Fosada 



(plan 1, 
Comer- 
tgood. 
lent, 
c.) near 
alena. 
cnte. 
1. 



ZARAGOZA, 619. 

Omnibus to Stat. 50 c : lug- 
gage, 25 c. per package. 
Excellent Bufet with good 
rooms at the S.W. rly. stat. 

Hotels: Cuatro Nojciones, 
in the Calle de Don Jaim^ 
(B. 4) with Caf^ and Central 
Rly. Office below, 10 pes. a 
day ; extras not dear, good 
rooms. Paris, in the same 
street, good and clean; 
Earopa, on the E. side of 
the Plaza de la Constitucion 
(C. 4). very fiair. 

GatiSs : AnOMS Mundos, 
Matossi, Iberia, Paris, and 
Suizo. ^e*toMrani de Paris. 

Casino, PrincipcU, Calle 
del Coso. 

Museum. Almost opposite 
the H. Cuatro Naciones, is 
the private library (14,000 
books) and museum of Don 
Sebastian Monserat, which is 
well worth a visit. The 
owner kindly admits Eng- 
lishmen to see it. 

Post and Telegra^ Office: 
Paseo de Santa Kngracia 
(C. 4). 

Photographer : Coyne, 33, 
Coso. 



Carriages are best hired 
at the hotel. 

Theatres: El PxincipaL, 
Calle del Coso ; Pignatdli ; 
GiroOi 

Bull-fights during the 
Feast of the Virgen del 
Pilar, 10 to 20 Oct. 

Baths on the W. side of 
the Paseo de Santa Engracia. 
Zabauz, 176. 

Tolerable inn at the coach 
office. 
ZoNAB Lake. 880. 
ZuASTi, 539. 
Zuazo, 182. 

ZUAZO, PUBNTB DE, 404. 

Zujab, 380. ( 

ZUMABBAGA, 9, 180. 

F. de Marodinoi F. del 
NorU. 

Goaoh to Cestona in 2^ brs. 
The Comb Factory of Messrs. 
Ortiz, and Wax-light Fac- 
tory of Don Bernardo 
MendiOt are worth a visit. 
ZUMAYA, 177- 
ZUHIDBBO GOBGB, 394. 

Zurbaran, [62]. 
ZUBITA, 286. 
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